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7BS  for  Norwegian  roads,  they  are  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  majority 
JF I  of  them  are  flanked  with  telegraph  poles  ;  for  not  only  are  these  routes 
magnificent  specimens  of  man's  triumph  over  nature,  but  the  lightning  also 
is  controlled  here,  and,  swift  as  light,  thought  wings  its  way  upon  a  metal 
wire  through  this  inland  waste, — a  marvel  always  wonderful  and  ever  new. 
Nature  has  given  to  these  scenes  the  trees  and  rocks  which  yield  to  nothing 
but  the  wintry  blasts.  Man  has  suspended  here  a  thread  of  steel,  which 
thrills  responsive  to  the  thoughts  of  thousands,  transmitting  through  the 
gloomiest  gorges  the  messages  of  love,  hope,  exultation,  or  despair.  Hence 
one  can  never  feel  completely  isolated  here.  That  little  wire  enables  him  at 
any  point  to  vanquish  space,  and  by  placing,  as  it  were,  a  finger  on  the  pulse 
of  life,  to  feel  the  heart-beats  of  the  world. 

Some  of  the  roads  on  which  we  traveled  here  are  cut  directly  through 
the  mountains.  We  found  such  tunnels  quite  agreeable,  since  they  furnished 
the  only  genuine  darkness  to  be  found.  So  far  as  light  is  concerned,  one 
may  drive  through  Norway  in  the  summer  just  as  well  by  night  as  by  day. 
Early  and  late,  indeed,  are  words  which  in  this  region  grow  meaningless.  "I 
could  not  keep  a  diary  in  Norway,"  said  Mr.  S.  "so  difficult  was  it  to  tell 
when  yesterday  ended,  and  to-day  began." 

At  first  this  seemed  a  great  economy  of  time.  We  felt  that  we  were  get- 
ting some  advantage  over  Mother  Nature.  "Why  not  drive  on  another 
twenty  miles?"  we  asked;  "we  can  enjoy  the  scenery  just  as  well ;"  or,  "Why 
not  write  a  few  letters  now?  It  is  still  light.  In  fact,  why  go  to  bed  at  all  ?" 
But  after  a  time  this  everlasting  daylight  grew  a  trifle  wearisome.    It  thor- 
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oughly  demoralized  both  our  brains  and  our  stomachs,  from  the  unheard  of 
hours  it  occasioned  for  eating  and  sleeping.  Steamers  will  start  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  or  even  at  midnight.  Said  Mr.  S.  "I  once  sat  down  to  a 
table  d'  hote  dinner  at  half  past  nine,  and  on  another  occasion  ate  a  lunch  in 
broad  daylight  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

Moreover,  even  when  we  went  to  bed  the  sun's  rays  stole  between  our 
eyelids,  and  dispelled  that  darkness  which  induces  slumber.  For  strangely 
enough,  there  are  rarely  any  blinds  or  shutters  to  Norwegian  windows.  Only 
a  thin  white  curtain  screened  us  usually  from  the  glare  of  day.  After  awhile, 
therefore,  we  could  sympathize  with  an  American  lady  whom  I  heard  exclaim, 
"0,  I  would  give  anything  for  a  good  pitch-dark  night  twenty-four  hours 
long  !" 

One  characteristic  of  these  roads  made  on  our  minds  a  profound  impres- 
sion, namely,  the  boulders  that  have  been  split  off  from  overhanging  peaks 
by  frost  and  avalanche.  This  is  a  feature  of  Norwegian  scenery  that  we  have 
never  seen  equalled  in  the  world. 

Sometimes  we  drove  through  such  debris  for  half  an  hour.  Nor  is  there 
the  least  exaggeration  in  the  statement  that  these  boulders  are  in  many 
instances  as  large  as  a  house ;  yet,  when  compared  with  the  gigantic  cliffs 
from  which  they  came,  even  such  monsters  seemed  like  pebbles.  Some  of 
these  cliffs  were  frightful  in  appearance. 

Again  and  again,  when  we  had  passed  beneath  some  precipice,  one-third 
of  those  masses  seemed  only  waiting  for  a  thunder-peal  to  bring  it  down,  and 
we  would  draw  a  long,  deep  breath,  and  exchange  glances  of  congratulation 
when  we  had  escaped  its  terrors. 

A  still  more  wonderful  feature  of  Norwegian  scenery  is  found  in  its 
imposing  waterfalls.  Nothing  in  Norway  so  astonished  us  as  the  unending 
number  and  variety  of  its  cascades, — ribbons  of  silver,  usually,  in  the  dis- 
tance, but  foaming  torrents  close  at  hand.  On  any  of  these  roads,  halt  for  a 
momefit  and  listen,  and  you  will  often  hear  a  sound  like  that  of  the  surf  upon 
the  shore.     It  is  the  voice  of  falling  water. 

On  our  journey  toward  the  coast,  during  a  drive  of  three  days  we  counted 
one  hundred  and  sixty  falls,  and  eighty-six  in  the  previous  ten  hours.  This 
was  an  average  of  more  than  two  in  every  fifteen  minutes-  True,  we  saw 
these  cascades  in  the  month  of  June,  when  snow  was  melting  rapidly  on  the 
heights  ;  but  even  in  mid-summer  they  must  far  outnumber  those  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe. 

"Although  familiar  with  the  Alps,  and  having  driven  twice  through  all 
the  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees,  I  never  knew"  said  Mr.  S.  "how  many  waterfalls 
our  country  could  possess  until  I  went  to  Norway.  There  are,  of  course, 
magnificent  falls  in  Switzerland,  and  a  great  number  of  them  in  the  Pyrenees; 
but  where  you  see  one  cascade,  in  Norway  you  see  twenty  ;  and  many  a  Nor-' 
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wegian  cataract  -which  would  in  Switzerland  draw  thousands  of  admiring 
tourists,  and  make  the  fortune  of  hotel  proprietors,  is  here,  perhaps,  without  a 
name,  and  certainly  without  renown." 

On  our  last  day's  journey  toward  the  sea,  we  came  in  sight  of  an  extra- 
ordinary building,  on  which  we  gazed  in  great  astonishment,  for  it  seemed 
more  appropriate  to  China  than  to  Norway,  and  was  apparently  completely 
out  of  place  in  this  wild,  desolate  ravine. 

It  was  the  famous  Borgund  Church,  a  place  of  early  Christian  worship, 
built  about  eight  hundred  years  ago.  It  therefore  ranks  (unless  one  other 
similar  church  be  excepted)  as  the  oldest  structure  in  all  Norway.  It  is  so 
small  that  one  could  almost  fancy  it  a  church  for  dwarfs.  Around  the  base  is 
a  kind  of  cloister,  from  which  the  dim  interior  receives  its  only  light. 

Within  is  one  small  room,  scarcely  forty  feet  long,  containing  now  no 
furniture,  save  a  rough-hewn  altar.  As  for  its  various  roofs  and  pinnacles, 
marked  now  by  dragons'  heads,  nothing  could  be  more  weirdly  picturesque, 
especially  as  the  entire  edifice  is  black, — in  part  from  age,  but  chiefly  from 
the  coats  of  tar  with  which  it  has  been  painted  for  protection. 

I^eaving  this  ancient  church,  we  soon  found  ourselves  in  one  of  the  most 
stupendous  of  Norwegian  gorges.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  any  view  to  do  it 
justice.  But  for  awe-inspiring  grandeur  I  have  never  seen  its  magnificence 
surpassed,  even  in  the  Via  Mala. 

For  miles  the  river  Laerdal  makes  its  way  here  through  gigantic  cliffs, 
which  rise  on  either  side  to  a  height  of  from  four  to  five  thousand  feet.  The 
space,  however,  between  these  mountain  sides  is  barely  wide  enough  for  the 
river,  which  writhes  and  struggles  with  obstructing  boulders,  lashing  itself 
to  creamy  foam,  and  filling  the  chasm  with  a  deafening  roar. 

Yet,  above  the  river,  a«roadway  has  been  hewn  out  of  the  mountain-side 
itself,  which  is  lined  with  parapets  of  boulders.  When  marking  out  the  route 
the  engineers  were  often  lowered  over  the  precipice  by  ropes.  One  can 
imagine  nothing  more  exciting  than  this  drive.  When  mountains  did  not 
actually  overshadow  us,  in  looking  aloft  we  could  discern  only  a  narrow  rift 
of  sky,  like  a  blue  river,  curbed  by  granite  banks.  Below  us  was  the  seething 
flood,  at  once  terrible  and  glorious  to  look  upon.  Shut  in  by  these  huge, 
somber  walls,  we  followed  all  the  windings  of  the  stream,  whirling  about 
their  corners  at  a  speed  which  seemed  the  more  terrific  from  our  wild  sur- 
roundings. "There  are,"  said  Mr.  S.  "few  things  in  life  that  have  aff'ected 
me  so  powerfully  as  the  Laerdal  gorge,  and  it  is  worth  a  trip  to  Norway,  for 
that  drive  alone." 

Certain  it  is,  that  at  the  end  of  it  we  found  ourselves  exhausted,  not 
physically,  but  nervously,  from  the  tremendous  tension  and  excitement  of 
the  last  few  hours  in  this  wild  ravine.  Finally  leaving  this  sublime  moun- 
tain scenery,  we  saw  between  us  and  the  coast  our  destination — the  little 
town  of  Laerdalsoren.  Thrilled  though  we  were  with  memories  of  what  we 
had  just  seen,  and  grateful,  too,  that  our  long  drive  from  sea  to  sea  had  been 
successfully  completed,  our  serious  reflections  vanished  at  the  threshold  of 
this  village. 
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Chapter  VIII. 

A   I,ONG  JOURNEY,   WITH    AN   UNPLEASANT    ENDING. 

▼  ▼  /^OME  Daisy,  wake  up.     We  are  nearly  in  Albany,  and  Rose  wants  to 

^^    say  good-bye." 

George's  voice  broke  rudely  in  upon  a  dream,  in  which  mother  and  I 
were  going  somewhere  on  a  ship,  which  rocked  a  great  deal,  and  made  a  great 
deal  of  noise,  and  I  started  up  to  find  myself  in  the  corner  of  my  section  of 
the  Pullman  Sleeper.  I  was  giddy  and  confused  for  the  first  moment,  and 
could  scarcely  rouse  myself*  I  had  passed  a  very  wakeful  night,  being  quite 
unaccustomed  to  night  travel,  and  had  been  in  consequence  indulging  in  a 
long  morning  nap. 

"You  know  you  are  to  leave  us  in  Albany,"  George  went  on  ;  "Garland 
is  to  meet  you  there,  and  take  you  back  with  him  to  Boston.  We  have  to  go 
directly  to  New  York." 

I  rose  with  a  little  shiver  ;  I  remembered  everything  now, — remembered 
with  a  sudden  sharp  pang,  how  very  near  the  moment  of  parting  had  come. 

"Rose  is  in  the  stateroom  with  Hannah  and  the  boy,"  said  George,  draw- 
ing my  arm  through  his.  "They  are  getting  your  things  together.  We  are 
due  in  Albany  in  about  ten  minutes." 

"Ten  minutes,"  I  repeated  drearily,  "and  I  am  to  leave  you  in  ten 
minutes?" 

"Yes,  but  don't  tremble  so,  child  ;  one  would  suppose  you  were  being  led 
to  execution."  George  spoke  crossly,  but  his  own  voice  did  not  sound  quite 
steady,  and  I  noticed  that  his  hand  was  quite  cold. 

We  found  Rose  and  Hannah  busy  packing  my  traveling  bag,  while  baby 
George  played  with  his  tin  horse,  and  chattered  to  himself,  in  happy  indiffer- 
ence to  all  about  him.  George  and  Rose,  with  the  baby,  occupied  a  state- 
room on  the  train,  Hannah  and  I  sharing  an  outside  section.  Rose  was  very 
quiet ;  she  had  been  very  quiet  ever  since  we  left  Chicago,  and  I  heard  George 
reproving  her  for  eating  nothing  at  breakfast  that  morning,  I  was  very 
silent  too.  Now  that  the  last  moment  had  come,  I  felt  that  I  could  not  speak 
without  crying,  and  I  would  not  cry  before  George,  to  that  I  had  fully  made 
up  my  mind. 

*  All  rights  reserved. 
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Rose  and  I  sat  on  the  sofa  side  by  side,  holding  each  other's  hands  tight, 
as  the  train  began  to  slacken  speed.  After  all,  we  had  been  sisters  all  our 
lives,  and  now  that  father  and  mother  were  gone,  she  was  the  nearest  thing 
in  the  world  to  me.  We  could  not  part  for  a  separation  of  months  without  a 
good  deal  of  emotion  on  both  sides. 

"You'll  be  sure  to  write  very  often,  and  let  me  know  just  how  you  get 
on,  and  if  you  are  not  perfectly  happy,"  whispered  Rose,  with  a  catch  in  hei 
voice. 

"Oh,  yes,  every  week,  surely.  You  think  1  will  have  my  type- writer 
jn  a  day  or  two,  don't  you,  George  ?" 

I  made  a  great  effort  to  speak  cheerfully. 

"In  a  day  or  two,  yes,  yes,  of  course.  It  has  been  sent  by  freight,  along 
with  your  books  and  other  things." 

"And — and,  when  you  need  any  money,  dear,  you  are  to  ask  Dr.  Garland 
for  it,"  continued  Rose,  rather  nervously.  "George  has  arranged  all  that. 
And  if  we  shouldn't  come  back  early  in  the  Spring — though  I  am  quite  sure 
we  shall — Miss  Garland  will  attend  to  getting  any  clothes  you  may  need  ;  you 
have  all  you  require  for  the  winter.  Oh  dear  !  is  this  really  Albany,  George, 
and  must  she  go.!"' 

One  more  long  clinging  embrace,  a  shower  of  kisses  for  baby  George — 
who  responded  by  pinching  my  cheek,  and  laughing  with  delight — a  warm 
grasp  of  Hannah's  hand,  and  then  George  and  I  had  stepped  out  into  the 
noisy,  crowded  platform,  and  George  was  saying  in  a  tone  of  unmistakable 
relief— 

"Ah,  Garland,  here  you  are.  Glad  to  see  you,  old  fellow.  Here's  my 
sister-in-law,  Miss  Warren." 

"Delighted  to  meet  Miss  Warren  again,"  responded  a  smooth,  oily  voice, 
and  my  hand  was  taken  in  a  damp,  flabby  palm,  that  reminded  me  somehow 
of  Uriah  Heap.  "Nothing  can  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  the  thought 
that  Miss  Garland  and  I  are  so  soon  to  have  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  this 
dear  child  to  our  home.  Where  are  the  dear  wife  and  the  precious  little  one, 
George?" 

"Right  there,  looking  out  of  the  car  window.  Do  you  want  to  speak  to 
them?" 

"Only  for  a  moment,  I  will  be  back  directly."  And  Dr.  Garland  hurried 
away,  leaving  George  and  me  standing  together  on  the  platform.  Neither  of 
us  uttered  a  word  till  the  doctor  returned.  We  had  no  tender  farewells  to  say 
to  each  other. 

"I  have  been  telling  Mrs.  Ripley  what  tender  care  my  dear  sister  will 
take  of  you,  Miss  Warren,"  Dr.  Garland  said,  once  more  taking  my  hand  as 
he  rejoined  us.  "You  have  no  idea  with  what  pleasure  she  is  looking  forward 
to  your  arrival.  Now  we  must  be  off,  George  ;  our  train  leaves  in  a  few  min- 
utes.    It  is  a  very  close  connection." 

"Well,  good-bye  Daisyj"  said  George,  coldly  ;  "be  a  good  girl  and  don't 
fret.  I  don't  think  there  is  anything  more  to  say.  Garland  ;  I  explained 
everything  in  my  letter." 

"Yes,  yes,  my  dear  boy  ;  Kate  and  I  fully  appreciate  your  confidence  in 
us.  This  dear  little  girl  will  be  our  special  care  ;  you  need  be  under  no 
apprehensions  about  her,  as  I  have  been  telling  your  charming  wife.  What  a 
pretty  woman,  George  ;  prettier  than  ever,  I  think,  and  the  boy  too,  such  a 
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beautiful  child  !  You're  in  luck,  my  dear  fellow.  Now  good-bye,  and  may 
Heaven  bless  you  all,  and  bring  yon  safely  home  again." 

The  two  men  shook  hands  ;  George  brushed  my  forehead  with  his  mus- 
tache— his  nearest  approach  to  a  kiss — and  ten  minutes  later  my  new  ac- 
quaintance and  I  were  gliding  out  of  the  station,  on  board  the  Boston  Express. 

As  the  train  sped  on,  and  I  leaned  comfortably  back  in  my  drawing- 
room  chair,  the  first  wild  tumult  of  terror  and  grief  began  to  subside,  and  I 
found  myself  wondering  what  the  new  friends  to  whom  I  was  going  would  be 
like.  I  had  not  been  very  happy  at  home  lately  ;  in  some  ways  the  leaving 
of  the  old  house  was  a  relief.  It  might  be  easier  to  take  up  life  again  among 
new  surroundings.  It  was  true  I  had  not  liked  Dr.  Garland,  but  then  I  had 
only  met  him  once.  Rose  had  assured  me  he  was  a  very  good  man.  As  to 
his  sister,  I  knew  absolutely  nothing  about  her.  I  am  thankful  to  say  I  have 
always  been  blessed  with  a  sanguine  disposition,  and  at  that  period  of  my  life 
I  had  known  so  little  of  evil  that  the  idea  never  once  entered  my  mind  that 
the  Garlands  might  not  be  kind  to  me,  and  it  was  not  until  we  had  been  going 
for  at  least  an  hour,  that  the  unusual  silence  of  my  traveling  companion 
began  to  strike  me  as  peculiar. 

Dr.  Garland  occupied  the  chair  next  to  mine,  and  when  we  first  started 
he  had  seemed  rather  solicitous  for  my  comfort ;  but  when  he  had  arranged 
a  stool  for  my  feet,  disposed  of  my  jacket  and  traveling  bag,  he  became 
absorbed  in  a  newspaper,  and  took  very  little  further  notice  of  me.  This 
neglect  troubled  me  a  little ;  I  was  not  accustomed  to  neglect,  having  gen- 
erally been  treated  as  an  object  of  some  .interest  by  father's  and  mother's 
friends.  I  strove  to  banish  uncomfortable  feelings  inventing  a  plot  for  a  new 
story.  I  had  of  late  been  indulging  in  wild  schemes  for  making  a  fortune  by 
writing  stories  for  magazines,  an  idea  which  had  first  occurred  to  me  when  a 
friend  of  Rose's  had  succeeded  in  getting  a  short  story  accepted  in  a  monthly 
periodical.  Building  castles  in  the  air  had  always  been  a  favorite  pastime  of 
mine,  and  the  possibility  of  winning  literary  fame  was  most  alluring.  As 
soon  as  my  typewriter  came  from  Chicago,  I  resolved  to  put  my  fortune  to 
the  test. 

Being  thus  pleasantly  employed,  the  time  did  not  seem  so  very  long.  At 
one  o'clock  Dr.  Garland  roused  himself  to  look  at  his  watch,  and  inquired  if  I 
cared  for  any  luncheon,  and  on  my  replying  that  I  was  not  at  all  hungry,  and 
had  rather  a  bad  headache,  he  made  no  further  remark  on  the  subject,  and 
soon  afterward  betook  himself  to  the  smoking  car,  where  I  dare  say  he 
indulged  in  some  repast  on  his  own  account. 

I  felt  rather  queer  in  finding  myself  alone  in  the  car,  and  could  not  help 
wondering  a  little  uncomfortably,  what  would  become  of  me,  if  there  should 
be  an  accident,  but  I  decided  that  it  was  time  I  began  to  learn  to  be  inde- 
pendent, and  soon  after  that  I  fell  asleep,  being  quite  worn  out  from  my  long 
journey  and  my  sleepless  night. 

I  dozed  off  and  on  during  the  greater  part  of  the  afternoon,  and  between 
my  naps  went  on  building  castles  in  the  air,  and  planning  for  future  fame. 
Dr.  Garland  came  back  to  his  seat,  bought  an  afternoon  paper,  and  became 
once  more  oblivious  to  all  surroundings.  The  train  was  a  slow  one,  and  we 
were  nearly  an  hour  late,  so  that  we  did  not  reach  Boston  until  long  after 
dark.  I  had  heard  the  conductor  lighting  the  lamps  in  the  car  and  I  had  also 
heard  some  one  observe  that  it  was  raining. 
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My  heart  beat  rather  fast  when  I  roge  at  last  from  my  seat,  and  Dr.  Gar- 
land gave  me  his  arm.  I  asked  him  if  his  sister  would  be  at  the  station  to 
meet  us,  but  he  said  that  his  home  was  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  and 
that  we  should  still  have  quite  a  long  drive  before  us.  The  noise  and  bustle 
of  the  big  station  somewhat  bewildered  me,  and  I  clung  to  Dr.  Garland's  arm 
as  we  made  our  way  through  the  pushing,  jostling  throng.  We  were  soon  in 
a  cab,  however,  rattling  over  the  stones,  with  the  rain  dashing  against  the 
window. 

My  companion  became  more  talkative  now  that  we  had  left  the  train, 
and  began  questioning  me  about  George's  business  affairs.  His  questions 
struck  me  as  slightly  impertinent,  but  I  remembered  that  Rose  had  told 
me  to  place  perfect  confidence  in  this  cousin  of  her  husband's,  so  I 
answered  as  well  as  I  could,  although  my  knowledge  on  the  subject  was 
decidedly  vague.  I  afterwards  discovered  that  Dr.  Garland  was  of  a  very 
curious  disposition,  and  was  continually  on  the  alert  to  find  out  other  people's 
secrets.  I  also  learned  what  I  may  as  well  mention  here  as  anywhere  else, 
that  he  was  a  man  of  forty-five,  whose  medical  career,  though  promising  at 
the  start,  had  somehow  been  blighted  early  in  life,  and  that  he  was  not  looked 
upon  as  a  particularly  shining  light  among  physicians  in  general.  He  was 
very  religious,  or  appeared  to  be  so,  and  was  constantly  interlarding  his  con- 
versation with  quotations  from  Scripture,  and  beautiful  sentiments,  which 
never  struck  me  as  being  quite  genuine.  Before  we  had  reached  the  end  of 
our  drive  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  liked  his  silence  much  better 
than  his  conversation. 

It  really  was  a  very  long  drive,  and  our  cab  was  extremely  slow,  but  at 
last,  just  as  I  was  beginning  to  wonder  if  we  were  going  to  drive  on  all  night 
we  stopped,  and  Dr.  Garland  opened  the  door,  and  got  out.  There  was  a 
dash  of  wind  and  rain  in  my  face,  as  my  companion  helped  me  out,  and 
lingered  to  pay  the  cab-man  his  fare.  My  teeth  began  to  chatter,  and  I  felt 
all  at  once  very  cold,  and  very  much  frightened  though  I  could  not  have  told 
why. 

Having  settled  with  the  driver.  Dr.  Garland  once  more  took  my  arm,  and 
led  me  along  a  narrow  path  and  up  a  flight  of  steps.  Then  he  opened  a 
door,  and  I  found  myself  in  what  I  felt  to  be  a  small,  narrow  hall.  We  blind 
people  can  tell  a  great  deal  of  things  by  feeling. 

"Kate,  Kate,"  shouted  Dr.  Garland,  closing  the  front  door  with  a  bang, 
and  beginning  to  pull  off  his  wet  overcoat,  "here  we  are,  Kate." 

There  was  a  sound  of  approaching  footsteps  ;  then  another  voice,  a  sharp 
feminine  voice,  said — 

"I  thought  you  weren't  coming  to-night.  What  on  earth  have  you  been 
doing  all  this  time?" 

"The  train  was  an  hour  late,"  Dr.  Garland  explained,  "and  our  cab  was 
painfully  slow." 

"I  hope  you  made  a  bargain  with  the  cab-man  ;  how  much  did  you  have 
to  pay?" 

"Kate,"  said  the  doctor,  without  noticing  the  last  remark,  "this  is  Miss 
Warren.     Miss  Warren,  allow  me  to  introduce  my  sister?" 

"How  do  you  do,"  said  the  sharp  voice,  and  the  owner  thereof  presented 
me  with  the  tips  of  two  cold  fingers.     "Your  room  is  all  ready  for  you." 

"I  hope  you  have  saved  some  supper  for  us,"  Dr.  Garland  remarked,  in  a 
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tone  of  some  anxiety.     ''Miss  Warren  hasn't  had  anything  to  eat  all  day,  and 
we're  both  hungry." 

"Well,  no,  I  didn't,"  returned  his  sister  :  "I  thought  you'd  get  something 
at  the  station  ;  but  I  guess  we  can  rake  up  something.  Mollie,  Mollie,  I 
say  !"  changing  her  tone  to  a  louder  key. 

There  was  a  sound  of  pattering  feet ;  a  door  somewhere  in  the  back  prem- 
ises opened,  and  a  shrill  childish  voice,  replied — 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"Cut  some  slices  of  cold  ham,  and  some  bread,  and  bring  them  into  the 
dining-room.  My  brother  has  come  back  with  a — a  friend"  Miss  Garland 
hesitated  perceptibly  over  the  last  word. 

"Shan't  I  make  some  tea,  ma'am?"  the  maid  inquired,  in  a  very  timid 
voice.  She  has  since  confided  to  me  that  the  sight  of  my  pale,  tired  face,  and 
quivering  lips  gave  her  courage  to  make  the  request. 

"Tea,  oh,  no,  I  guess  not ;  the  fire  is  about  out,  isn't  it  ?  You  don't  care 
about  any  tea,  do  you?"     The  last  question  appeared  to  be  addressed  to  me. 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  felt  a  very  small  desire  for  food  of  any  kind  just  then, 
and  I  hastened  to  assure  her  that  I  didn't  care  in  the  least  for  tea — an  assur- 
ance which  appeared  to  please  my  hostess,  for  her  next  remark  was  uttered 
in  a  much  more  amiable  tone. 

"Very  well,  then  come  up  stairs  to  your  room,  and  Mollie  will  get  supper 
ready  while  we're  gone.  There's  a  fire  in  the  dining-room,  John ;  if  you 
poke  it  a  little  it'll  be  all  right  for  to-night.  You  needn't  waste  any  more 
coal." 

Dr.  Garland  muttered  an  inarticulate  reply,  and  his  sister  took  my  arm, 
and  led  me  up  a  flight  of  very  steep,  narrow  stairs.  I  could  feel  that  she  was 
a  tall  woman,  and  I  also  judged  her  to  be  boney  and  angular.  I  learned  later 
that  she  was  several  years  older  than  her  brother,  and  was  of  a  most  unpre- 
possessing appearance.  At  the  top  of  the  stairs  my  companion  opened  a  door, 
and  conducted  me  into  a  small,  close  smelling  apartment,  which  she  informed 
me  was  to  be  my  room. 

She  did  not  offer  to  help  me,  but  stood  by  silently,  while  I  took  off  my 
hat  and  jacket,  and  laid  them  on  the  bed,  not  knowing  where  else  to  put 
them.  Then  I  timidly  requested  to  be  allowed  to  wash  my  face  and  hands, 
but  she  replied  shortly  that  "there  wasn't  any  water,"  but  that  Mollie  would 
bring  up  some  by  and  by,  and  I  was  too  utterly  weary  and  dispirited  to  utter 
any  further  protest.  I  noticed  that  every  object  I  touched  was  covered  with 
a  powdery  substance,  which  reminded  me  strongly  of  dust,  and  I  shuddered 
and  grew  sick  at  the  thought  of  spending  the  night  in  such  a  place.  Was  it 
possible  that  this  woman  could  be  a  cousin  of  fussy,  fastidious  George  ? 

When  we  came  down  stairs  again  we  found  the  doctor  in  the  dining-room, 
already  beginning  on  the  very  meagre  supper,  it  was  indeed  ;  cold  ham,  very 
salt,  and  rather  tough  ;  stale  bread,  and  butter,  with  a  glass  of  water,  by  way 
of  refreshment.  At  least  that  was  what  I  had,  but  I  was  not  without  a  sus- 
picion that  even  if  Dr.  Garland  had  not  been  favored  with  tea,  he  had  some- 
thing to  take  its  place,  for  I  detected  an  odor  of  strong  spirits,  to  say  nothing 
of  hearing  my  host  stirring  some  mixture  in  his  glass,  which  I  suspected  to 
be  hot  punch. 

Miss  Garland  helped  me  to  some  ham,  and  a  small  thin  slice  of  bread  and 
butter,  but  though  I  tried  hard  to  eat— fearing  I  might  be  considered  ungra- 
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cious  if  I  refused — I  found  it  quite  impossible  to  swallow  more  than  two 
mouthfuls  of  this  delicious  repast.  The  pain  in  my  head  which  had  been 
rapidly  increasing  during  the  past  two  hours,  had  now  reached  a  point  that 
was  almost  intolerable,  but  through  all  my  suffering  I  could  not  help  hearing, 
and  wondering  at  sundry  scraps  of  the  conversation,  which  was  going  on 
between  my  host  and  hostess. 

"How  have  you  been  getting  on  since  I  have  been  away,"  the  doctor 
inquired,  as  his  sister  took  her  seat,  after  helping  me  to  my  supper. 

"Oh,  well  enough.  I  caught  Mollie  giving  scraps  to  a  beggar  this  morn- 
ing, and  I  gave  her  what  she  deserved.  That  girl  is  the  plague  of  my  life, 
with  her  extravagant  ways.  I  went  to  bed  at  eight  o'clock  last  night ;  I  was 
cold  and  I  didn't  see  the  use  of  lighting  a  fire  when  I  was  all  by  myself.  I 
made  Sam  go  too,  though  he  howled,  and  said  he  would  have  dipped  toast  and 
ginger  bread.  I  was  obliged  to  be  very  severe  with  him,  but  I  carried  my 
point,  as  I  always  do." 

"Well,  how  has  he  been  to-day?" 

"He  was  all  right  this  morning,  put  he  got  in  one  of  his  tantrums  this 
afternoon,  and  I  stood  it  just  as  long  as  I  could,  and  then  shut  him  up  in  the 
cellar." 

"Is  he  there  now?" 

"No,  I  was  afraid  he  might  get  cold,  and  be  laid  up  on  our  hands,  so  I 
let  him  out  at  supper  time,  and  sent  him  to  bed.  He's  been  asleep  these  two 
hours." 

"I  had  a  letter  from  his  uncle  yesterday,  just  before  I  left.  He  said  he  is 
coming  soon.     You  must  look  out  that  his  clothes  are  in  decent  order." 

"Oh,  his  best  suit  is  all  right.  I  keep  it  locked  up,  where  he  can't  get  at 
it  to  grub  in.  That  boy  is  a  terrible  nuisance;  I  sometimes  think  that  the 
downright  violent  ones  are  easier  to  manage." 

"Well,  you'd  better  feed  him  up  before  his  uncle  comes;  he  won't  be 
pleased  if  he  finds  the  boy  looking  pale  and  thin." 

Miss  Garland  made  no  reply,  and  at  that  moment  a  diversion  was  caused 
by  a  ring  at  the  door  bell,  and  the  announcement  from  Mollie  that  the 
express  man  had  brought  the  young  lady's  trunk.  Up  sprang  Miss  Garland, 
and  I  heard  her  a  moment  later  having  a  lively  altercation  with  the  express 
man  on  the  subject  of  what  she  termed  his  exorbitant  charge.  The  matter 
was  evidently  settled  in  time,  for  I  heard  the  bumping  of  my  trunk  as  it  was 
carried  up  stairs,  and  set  down  in  the  room  over  head.  Then  the  wagon 
drove  away,  and  Miss  Garland  returned.  I  had  abandoned  all  pretence  of 
eating,  and  was  leaning  back  in  my  chair,  feeling  sick  and  faint,  and  more 
uncomfortable  than  I  had  ever  been  in  my  life.  As  soon  as  Miss  Garland 
came  back  I  rose,  and  asked  permission  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  bed. 

"Well,"  observed  the  amiable  lady,  rather  snappishly,  "you  do  look 
abont  done  up,  I  must  say.  I  guess  a  good  night's  sleep  will  be  about  the 
best  thing  for  you  ;  so  come  along,  and  I'll  take  the  things  out  of  your  trunk 
for  you." 

She  took  my  arm  and  was  leading  me  from  the  room,  but  I  hesitated. 

"Good-night,  Dr.  Garland,"  I  said  in  as  pleasant  a  tone  as  I  could  assume. 

"Good-night,"  he  returned,  indifferently,  and  I  remembering  his  affable 
manners  of  the  morning,  wondered  in  the  innocence  of  my  heart,  what  I  could 
possibly  have  done  to  offend  him. 
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Half  an  Tiour  later  I  was  in  bed,  shivering  beneath  coverings  much  too 
light  for  that  time  of  the  year,  and  thinking  as  I  curled  myself  up  into  a  ball, 
in  the  vain  hope  of  getting  warm  :  "I  won't  stay  here  one  moment  longer 
than  I  can  help.  As  soon  as  my  typewriter  comes  I  will  write  to  Rose  and  tell 
her  how  horrid  it  all  is,  and  I  am  sure  she  will  make  arrangements  to  have  me 
sent  back  to  Chicago  and  dear  Miss  Williams.  How  people  can  be  deceived 
in  others,  even  their  own  relations.  Of  course  Rose  would  never  have  sent 
me  here — or  George  either,  for  that  matter — if  they  had  any  idea  what  a 
dreadful  person  that  Miss  Garland  is."  And  I  recalled  my  hostess's  last 
cheerful  remark,  as  she  put  out  the  gas,  and  left  the  room.  "There's  one 
comfort  in  your  being  blind  ;  you  won't  need  to  waste  gas." 

It  was  certainly  a  most  uncomfortable  experience,  but  I  tried  to  console 
myself  with  the  conviction  that  it  could  not  last  long,  and  when  once  well 
over  would  provide  me  with  material  for  a  work  of  fiction,  with  which  to  start 
my  literary  career.  I  cried  a  little,  in  spite  of  all  my  resolutions  to  be  brave 
and  make  the  best  of  things,  and  at  last,  quite  worn  out  from  my  long  jour- 
ney and  varied  emotions,  my  troubles  were  forgotten,  and  I  fell  fast  asleep. 

Chapter  IX. 

I  I,EARN  MY  FATE. 
When  I  woke  next  morning  it  was  with  a  sense  of  utter  bewilderment, 
and  it  was  some  minutes  before  I  could  remember  where  I  was.  I  did  remem- 
ber, however,  and  with  such  a  rush  of  painful  memory,  that  I  buried  my  face 
deep  down  in  the  pillow,  and  wished  that  I  might  go  to  sleep  again,  and 
never  wake  up  any  more.  I  had  no  means  of  knowing  what  time  it  was,  but 
everything  was  very  still,  and  I  could  hear  the  rain  beating  against  the  win- 
dow. I  had  not  been  awake  long  when  I  heard  a  gentle  tap  at  my  door,  and 
in  answer  to  my  faint  come-in, — the  door  opened,  and  somebody  entered. 

"It's  only  me.  Miss,"  said  a  shrill  voice,  which  I  at  once  recognized  as 
belonging  to  Mollie,  the  little  servant  girl.  "Miss  Garland  sent  me  to  see  if 
you  are  awake.     It's  seven  o'clock,  and  breakfast  is  at  half  past." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  am  awake,"  I  said,  sitting  up  in  bed,  and  trying  to  speak 
cheerfully.  "I'll  get  up  at  once.  Can  you  bring  me  some  water,  please? 
There  wasn't  any  last  night." 

"Yes,  miss,  I  brought  you  some  hot  water,  I'll  show  you  where  it  is,  and 
— and,  could  I  help  you  any.  Miss?" 

Something  in  the  timid  and  yet  kindly  question  touched  me,  and  my 
lonely  heart  went  out  at  that  moment  to  the  poor  little  maid.  I  assured  her 
that  I  was  accustomed  to  dressing  myself,  but  that  I  was  very  much  obliged 
for  her  offer,  nevertheless.  She  showed  me  where  to  find  the  various  toilet 
articles,  and  was  so  kind  and  helpful  in  her  simple  way,  that  my  spirits  began 
to  rise. 

"Is  Miss  Garland  up  ?"     I  inquired  as  Mollie  prepared  to  leave  the  room. 

"Oh,  dear,  yes,  she's  always  down  stairs  by  seven.  She  likes  to  watch 
me  get  breakfast,  and  see  that  I  don't  waste  anything." 

Just  then  Miss  Garland's  voice  called  Mollie  rather  sharply  from  the  foot 
of  the  stairs,  and  she  hurried  away,  promising  to  come  back  in  half  an  hour 
and  take  me  down  to  breakfast. 

I  had  some  difficulty  in  making  my  toilet  in  the  unfamiliar  place.  The 
wash-basin  was  cracked  ;  the  pitcher  had  lost  a  handle,  and  one  towel  was 
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badly  torn.  Tlie  room  was  bitterly  cold,  too,  so  that  my  teeth  chattered  as  I 
dressed,  and  my  fingers  were  so  stiff  that  they  could  scarcely  hold  the  hair 
pins.  Fortunately  the  room  was  small,  and  I  had  no  trouble  in  finding  my 
way  out,  and  oh,  how  thankful  I  felt  to  dear  mother  for  having  insisted  that  I 
should  learn  to  wait  upon  myself,  instead  of  letting  Sophie  do  things  for  me, 
as  my  lazy,  ease  loving  nature  would  have  preferred. 

No  Molly  making  an  appearance  by  the  time  I  was  dressed,  and  feeling 
very  hungry,  I  decided  to  make  an  effort  to  reach  the  dining  room  without 
assistance.  I  opened  my  door,  and  stepped  out  into  the  narrow  entry,  and 
from  thence  guided  myself  down  stairs  by  means  of  the  banisters.  I  was  hes- 
itating in  which  direction  to  turn,  in  order  to  reach  the  dining-room,  when 
the  sound  of  a  prolonged  wail  fell  upon  my  ears,  followed  by  the  opening  of  a 
door  on  my  right,  and  Miss  Garland's  voice  raised  in  tones  of  unmistakable 
wrath. 

"You  stupid,  careless  boy  !  go  to  your  room  at  once,  do  you  hear  me? 
Such  carelessness  is  more  than  flesh  and  blood  can  stand.  Stop  that  howling 
this  instant,  or  you'll  have  a  whipping,  do  you  hear?  MoUie,  Mollie,  come 
here,  and  bring  a  wet  cloth.  That  idiot  has  upset  a  whole  tumbler  of  milk  on 
the  carpet.  Oh,  (suddenly  catching  sight  of  me)  you're  down,  are  you?  Well, 
go  into  the  dining  room  and  sit  down  ;  I'll  be  back  in  a  minute,  as  soon  as  I 
attend  to  this  tiresome  boy." 

Just  then  a  door  opened  somewhere  above,  and  Dr.  Garland's  voice  was 
heard  calling.     "What's  the  matter  down  there  ?" 

"It's  Sam,  of  course,"  returned  his  sister,  raising  her  voice,  in  order  to 
make  herself  audible  above  Sam's  howls.  "He  spilled  his  milk  on  the  floor 
this  time,  and  now  he's  roaring  because  I  won't  give  him  some  more." 

"Send  him  up  to  me,"  commanded  the  doctor.  "I'll  attend  to  him. 
Come,  here,  Sam,  directly." 

The  wails  instantly  subsided  into  a  fretful  whimper,  and  the  delinquent 
pushed  past  me,  and  began  stumbling  up  the  stairs.  Miss  Garland  indicated 
to  me  the  direction  of  the  dining-room  by  means  of  a  gentle  push,  and  I  was 
soon  seated  at  the  breakfast  table. 

The  breakfast  was  not  much  of  an  improvement  on  the  supper.  Oatmeal 
porridge,  badly  burned,  cold,  bitter  coffee,  and  hard,  dry  toast.  But  I  was 
fortunately  blessed  with  a  healthy  young  appetite,  and  my  long  fast  was 
beginning  to  tell  upon  me  ;  so  that,  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  I  succeeded  in 
making  a  tolerable  meal.  While  I  ate,  Miss  Garland  delivered  a  lecture  to 
Mollie  (who  was  engaged  in  wiping  up  the  spilled  milk)  on  the  subject  of 
some  trifling  extravagance,  of  which  that  luckless  young  person  had  evidently 
been  guilty. 

"Extravagance  and  wastefulness  are  just  the  two  things  I  won't  put  up 
with,"  continued  the  good  lady.     "If  I  catch  you  doing  anything  of  this  kind 
again,  Mollie,  you  shall  leave  at  once  ;  do  you  understand?" 
"Yes,  ma'am,"  responded  Mollie,  meekly. 

"I  mean  what  I  say  ;  that  is  the  very  last  time  I  shall  overlook  it,  and  if 
you  never  find  another  place,  for  you  of  course  won't  expect  me  to  give  you  a 
reference  ;  then  your  mother  and  your  brothers  and  sisters  will  very  probably 
starve,  and  you  will  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  you  have  been  the 
cause." 

Mollie  sniffed,  but  made  no  reply.     I  afterwards  discovered  that  Miss 
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Garland  usually  threatened  Mollie  with  dismissal  at  least  three  times  a  week, 
and  that  Mollie  herself  had  learned  to  regard  these  frequent  threats  with 
comparative  indifference,  probably  being  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  her  Mis- 
tress would  have  some  difficulty  in  procuring  another  girl  of  sixteen,  willing 
to  work  without  ceasing,  from  morning  till  night,  be  starved,  half  frozen  ;  and 
for  the  munificent  salary  of  five  dollars  a  month. 

Dr.  Garland  came  down  before  I  had  finished  my  breakfast,  and  took  his 
place  at  the  table,  after  wishing  me  a  very  curt  good-morning. 

"What  have  you  done  with  Sam?"  inquired  Miss  Garland,  with  some 
interest.  Miss  Garland  appeared  to  be  taking  her  breakfast  by  snatches,  and 
was  then  engaged  in  drinking  her  coffee  standing. 

"Shut  him  up  in  his  room  and  tied  his  hands,  so  he  can't  batter  the  door 
as  he  did  last  time.  You'd  better  send  him  up  some  breakfast,  though ;  his 
uncle  will  be  here  before  long,  you  know." 

"How  old  is  Sam  ?"  I  inquired,  breaking  silence  for  the  first  time  since 
coming  to  the  table.  I  was  naturally  fond  of  talking,  and  I  had  a  faint  hope 
that  the  Garlands  might  be  better  pleased  with  me,  if  I  showed  a  desire  to  be 
sociable. 

"Fourteen,"  returned  Miss  Garland,  shortly. 

"What  a  big  boy  to  be  so  careless.     How  came  he  to  upset  the  milk?" 

"He's  an  idiot,"  said  my  hostess. 

"Oh,"  I  exclaimed;  then  stopped,  blushing,  and  feeling  horribly  uncom- 
fortable. The  idea  had  just  occurred  to  me  that  the  poor  boy  might  be  some 
near  relation  of  the  Garland's,  and  his  affliction,  in  consequence,  a  very  sore 
subject. 

No  further  remarks  were  made,  and  I  finished  my  breakfast  in  unbroken 
silence.  Dr.  Garland  also  ate  his  meal  without  speaking,  and  then  carried 
some  food  up  stairs  to  the  captive  Sam.  Miss  Garland  began  clearing  away 
the  dishes,  with  Mollie's  help,  and  I,  having  nowhere  else  to  go,  and  not 
knowing  what  was  expected  of  me,  remained  in  my  seat,  with  folded  hands. 
I  remarked  to  Miss  Garland  that  I  expected  my  books  and  typewriter  in  a  day 
or  two,  but  as  she  made  no  reply  whatever,  I  relapsed  into  silence  once  more. 

After  a  while  both  Miss  Garland  and  Mollie  went  up  stairs,  and  I  was  left 
alone.  I  felt  very  dull  and  lonely,  and  a  little  frightened  as  well.  I  could 
not  understand  the  Garlands ;  they  were  certainly  unlike  any  people  I  had 
ever  met  before.  I  began  to  wonder  how  much  George  really  knew  about  his 
relations,  and  what  his  true  motive  for  sending  me  there  could  have  been.  No 
fire  had  been  lighted  in  the  dining. room  that  morning,  and  the  atmosphere 
felt  decidedly  chill}'.  Outside  the  rain  still  continued,  and  I  could  hear  the 
drops  pattering  against  the  window  ;  this,  with  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  were 
the  only  sounds  that  disturbed  my  solitude  for  at  least  an  hour.  Then  I  heard 
approaching  footsteps,  and  Miss  Garland  remarked  from  the  door-way — 

"I'm  going  out,  I  suppose  you  may  as  well  stay  here  till  I  come  back." 

"It's  rather  chilly,"  I  protested,  rubbing  my  cold  hands  together. 

"Chilly,  is  it?  Oh,  I  think  not.  You  mustn't  accustom  yourself  to  too 
much  heat.  I  shan't  be  gone  very  long."  With  which  pleasant  observation 
she  departed,  and  I  presently  heard  the  street  door  close. 

This  was  a  little  more  than  I  could  bear,  and  I  spent  the  next  fifteen 
minutes  in  shedding  some  very  bitter  tears.  Then  the  door  again  opened, 
and  a  friendly  voice  said— 
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"I  just  came  to  free,  miss,  if  maybe  you'd  like  to  come  and  sit  in  the 
kitchen.     There's  a  fire  there,  and  it's  awfully  cold  in  here." 

I  sprang  to  my  feet  with  alacrity.  I  doubt  if  I  had  ever  heard  a  more 
welcome  sound  than  poor  little  Mollie's  shrill  voice  was  at  that  moment. 

"I  will  come  with  the  greatest  pleasure,"  I  said  warmly.  "It  was  so  good 
of  you  to  think  of  me."  I  tried  to  speak  cheerfully,  but  there  was  a  catch  in 
my  breath,  and  a  quiver  in  my  voice,  notwithstanding. 

Mollie  was  a  good  little  soul.  She  didn't  say  much,  but  she  seemed  to 
comprehend  the  state  of  affairs  better  than  many  wiser  persons  might  have 
done.  She  led  me  into  the  warm  kitchen,  and  placed  me  in  a  rocking-chair 
beside  the  stove.  The  chair  had  a  hole  in  the  seat,  but  that  did  not 
matter. 

"There  ain't  very  much  fire,  even  here,"  Mollie  explained,  apologetically. 
"Miss  Garland  do  be  awful  mean  about  fires,  but  it's  better  than  in  there.  I 
only  wish  I  dared  go  up  and  bring  poor  Sam  down  ;  he  must  be  just  about 
frozen,  poor  boy." 

"Who  is  Sam,"  I  inquired,  feeling  considerable  curiosity  on  this  subject. 

"Oh,  he's  just  a  poor  silly  boy.  His  father  and  mother  is  dead,  and  his 
uncle  sent  him  here,  for  the  doctor  to  take  care  of.  Nice  care  he  gets  too," 
added  Mollie  under  her  breath. 

"Isn't  he  any  relation  to  the  Garlands?"     I  asked. 

"Oh,  no,  they  ain't  got  no  relations — at  least  none  what  ever  comes  here." 

"Then  how  does  it  happen  that  they  are  willing  to  take  an  idiot  boy  into 
their  house?    He  must  be  a  great  care." 

Mollie  was  silent  for  a  while,  as  if  uncertain  how  to  reply.  Then  she 
inquired,  with  evident  embarrassment — 

"Don't  you  know  what  kind  of  a  place  this  is?" 

"Place  !"     I  repeated  in  sudden  terror,  "what  do  you  mean?" 

"Oh,  nothing,  only  Dr.  Garland  takes  people  that  have  things  the  matter 
with  them  sometimes,  that's  all.     It's  his  business,  you  know." 

"People  with  what  sort  of  thing  the  matter 'with  them?"     I  persisted. 

"Well,"  said  Mollie,  reluctantly,  "mostly  it's  things  with  their  heads, 
but  maybe  it's  other  things  too.     You  see  I  haven't  lived  here  very  long." 

"How  many  do  they  have?" 

"They've  only  got  Sam  now,  but  there  was  a  little  girl  when  I  first  came. 
She  died,  though  ;  she  used  to  have  dreadful  fits." 

"Mollie,"  I  said,  leaning  forward,  and  clasping  my  hands,  in  my  sudden 
terror  and  dismay ;  "do  you  know  why — have  you  ever  heard  anyone  say — 
why  I  was  coming  here  ?" 

Again  Mollie  was  silent. 

"Tell  me,"  I  cried,  almost  wildly  ;  "you  must  tell  me  !" 

"I  don't  know,"  stammered  Mollie;  "they  said  you'd  been  sick,  and — 
oh,  I  don't  know,  honest  I  don't." 

"They  said  I  had  been  sick,  and  what  else?" 

"Oh,  nothing  else,  truly  they  didn't.  Miss  Garland  never  said  nothing, 
only  that  you'd  been  sick,  and  your  folks  sent  you  here  to  see  if  the  doctor 
couldn't  cure  you." 

I  had  risen  from  my  seat,  and  stood  like  one  petrified.  A  sudden  horri- 
ble suspicion  was  turning  me  cold  and  hot  by  turns.  Was  it  possible — could 
this  be  George's  revenge?    It  seemed  almost  incredible,  and'yet  what  else 
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did  it  mean  ?  All'at  once  my  strength  failed  me,  and  my  limbs  shook  so  that 
I  sank  helplessly  back  into  my  chair, 

"It  isn't  true,  Mollie,"  I  said  in  a  faint  voice  ;  "there  has  been  nothing 
the  matter  with  me." 

"Drink  this,  miss  ;  oh,  please  do  drink  it ;"  urged  Mollie,  hurrying  to 
my  aid  with  a  glass  of  water ;  "you  do  look  so  awful  white,  and  I'm  so  sorry  I 
said  anything  to  scare  you.  Maybe  I  was  mistaken,  and  it  was  some  one  else 
that  was  sick." 

I  sipped  the  water,  and  I  felt  somewhat  more  like  myself. 

"Tell  me  exactly  what  they  said,  Mollie;  please  do,"  I  said.  "You  see, 
there  may  be  some  mistake.  Dr.  Garland  is  a  cousin  of  my  brother-in-law, 
and  I  was  sent  here  because  the  Garlands  were  not  well  off,  and  he  thought 
it  would  be  a  good  way  of  helping  them.  He  and  my  sister  have  gone  away 
to  Europe  for  the  winter,  and  they  did  not  want  to  take  me  with  them.  I 
have  not  been  ill ;  there  has  never  been  anything  the  matter  with  me." 

"Yes,  miss,  I  understand,"  said  Mollie  meekly. 

"And  you  believe  what  I  say?" 

"Yes,  miss,  every  word." 

"Then  tell  me  just  what  you  have  heard  the  Garlands  say  about  me." 

"Well,  miss,  I  will,"  burst  out  Mollie,  in  rising  excitement,  "for  I  don't 
believe  one  word  of  it.  I  guess  the  doctor  just  wanted  to  make  out  he'd  got 
another  case,  for  he  ain't  got  many  patients  you  see.  They  said — least  wise 
Miss  Kate  said — you'd  had  an  awful  shock  on  account  of  your  folks  being 
killed  in  a  railroad  accident,  and  you'd  been  queer  in  your  head  ever  since, 
and  that  was  why  your  friends  sent  you  here." 

My  heart  was  throbbing  almost  to  suffocation,  but  by  a  great  effort  I  con- 
trolled myself  sufiBciently  to  ask  : 

"But  what  does  Dr.  Garland  do  for  his  patients?  How  does  he  treat 
them,  I  mean?" 

"I  don't  know'"  said  Mollie,  doubtfully  ;  "he  says  he  tries  to  cure  them, 
but  my  mother  who  comes  here  to  wash,  says  he  takes  a  queer  way  of  doing 
it.  That  poor  Sam's  worse  than  when  he  first  came,  and  the  little  girl  died. 
If  I  was  you,  miss,  I  wouldn't  stay,  honest  I  wouldn't." 

"I  don't  intend  to,"  I  returned  with  decision.  "I  shall  have  to  stay  a 
few  days  until  I  can  communicate  with  my  friends,  for  I  don't  know  any 
people  here." 

Before  Mollie  could  reply  the  kitchen  door  was  opened  quickly,  and  Miss 
Garland  put  in  her  head. 

"I  just  came  back  for  a  minute,  Mollie,  to  tell  you  you  needn't  light  any  fire 
in  the  dining-room  to-day;  it's  quite  mild  out.  Oh,"  (catching  sight  of 
me,)  "you're  there,  are  you?  What  in  the  world  are  you  doing  in  the 
kitchen?" 

"Please,  ma'am,  I  brought  her  in  here,  because  it  was  so  chilly  in  the 
dining-room,"  said  Mollie,  apologetically.  "I  thought  you  wouldn't  have  no 
objections." 

"Objections?  no,  why  should  I?  She  looks  so  distressed  I  thought 
something  had  happened." 

"Yes,  Miss  Garland,  something  has  happened,"  I  said,  rising,  and  forget- 
ting shyness  in  indignation.  "Mollie  tells  me  that  Dr.  Garland  has  allowed  a 
report  to  be  circulated  that  I  am  here  for  my  health  ;  that  I  have  been  very 
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ill,  and  that,  in  fact,  there  is  something  the  matter  v?ith  my  brain." 

Miss  Garland  closed  the  door,  and  came  nearer. 

"Well,  what  of  it  ?"  she  said  shortly. 

"What  of  it?"  I  repeated,  my  anger  rising,  though  I  was  almost  too 
frightened  to  speak.  "Why  you  know— you  must  surely  know— that  such  a 
report  is  not  true.     I  have  not  been  ill,  I  am  perfectly  well." 

"Indeed  I  know  nothing  of  the  kind,"  returned  Miss  Garland,  decidedly. 
"I  believe  exactly  what  George  Ripley  told  us,  and  if  you  think  you  can  con- 
vince me  to  the  contrary,  by  flying  into  a  temper,  you  will  find  yourself  much 
mistaken,  for  there  is  no  surer  sign  of  insanity  than  trying  to  prove  you  are 
sane.     They  all  do  it." 

For  another  moment  I  stood  still,  motionless,  rooted  to  the  spot  in  a  kind 
of  frozen  horror.  Then  suddenly  I  stretched  out  my  hands,  with  a  wild  cry, 
and  sinking  down  on  the  floor  in  a  little  heap,  I  fainted  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life. 

When  I  came  to  myself,  I  was  lying  on  the  dining-room  sofa,  where  Miss 
Garland  and  Mollie  had  carried  me  ;  the  former  was  rubbing  my  hands,  the 
latter  sprinkling  cold  water  on  my  forehead.  I  lay  for  a  few  moments,  trying 
to  recall  where  I  was  and  what  had  happened.  Then  I  heard  Mollie's  sym- 
pathetic voice  say — 

"She  did  talk  awful  nice  and  sensible  in  the  kitchen.  Are  you  quite 
sure  it's  true?" 

"True,"  repeated  Miss  Garland,  in  a  tone  of  infinite  scorn,  "of  course, 
it's  true.  Do  you  suppose  my  brother  is  ever  mistaken  about  such  things  ? 
It's  a  very  sad  case ;  all  the  doctors  in  Chicago  have  given  her  up  as  quite 
hopeless.  She  isn't  violent,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  is  simply  possessed 
by  a  fixed  idea  that  her  relations  are  trying  to  injure  her— especially  to  cheat 
her  out  of  the  money  she  never  had.  Mr.  Ripley  has  sent  her  to  my  brotner, 
as  a  last  resource,  and  she  will  be  kept  here  indefinitely  ;  either  until  she  is 
well,  or  until  she  is  dead." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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A  SOLILOQUY  FROM  -THE  MAN  WITHOUT  A  COUNTRY." 


FANNY  CROSBY   AND  H.  ADEI/BERT  WHITE- 


(Written  after  reading  Dr.  Hale's  book,) 

From  clime  to  clime,  o'er  ocean  billows  dark, 
Self  exiled  from  my  native  land  I  roam, 
Without  a  country,  and  without  a  home  ; 
No  light  within  to  steer  my  lonely  bark, 
'Twere  better  far  that  I  had  found  a  grave 
Ere  from  my  lips  in  wrathful  accents  fell 
The  bitter  words  that  sealed  my  last  farewell 
To  all  I  loved,  but  left  me  still  a  slave. 

O,  mother,  weeping  by  the  lonely  cot, 

O,  widow,  -waiting  by  the  lonely  sea, 

O,  maid,  in  anguish  o'er  the  vow  forgot. 

Your  pangs  are  echoes  to  the  agony 

That  I  have  felt.    Alas,  what  country  shall  I  seek  ? 

The  heavenly,  that  refuge  of  the  meek. 
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All  In  The  Dark. 


MARY    B.    DIMOND. 


WHEEL  came  at  speed  around  the  corner  of  the  street,  and  slackened 
as  the  messenger  boy  astride  it  ran  his  eye  over  the  house  fronts  as  he 
passed.  "School  for,— hi,  here  she  is  !"  he  cried,  acd  balancing  the  machine 
against  the  curb  he  ran  whistling  up  a  pair  of  stone  steps  ;  a  light-hearted 
messeneer  of  sorrow.  The  dispatch  was  for  Miss  Condit,  one  of  the  instruc- 
tors. When  evening  came  she  was  sitting  on  a  low  hassock  in  another  city, 
and  laying  her  young  cheek  against  the  shoulder  of  the  dying  brother  whose 
white  face  lay  upon  the  pillow.  His  hand  lay  clasped  in  her's,  and  touch  and 
voice  were  conveying  the  tenderness  which  darkened  eyes  could  not  read. 
"Will,"  the  girl  gently  chided,  "you  have  been  too  brave,  you  did  it  to  spare 
me,  but  O,  my  dear,  I  should  have  been  here  before  !" 

"I  thought,"  the  sick  man  answered  weakly,  "that  there  would  be  a  long 
time,  a  heavy  burden  for  your  young  shoulders  after  I  must  have  you,  and  I 
wanted  it  no  longer  than  it  must  be  ;  but  now  it  seems,— mercifully,— that  it 
is  to  be  short." 

There  were  as  many  things  to  talk  of  that  night,  as  the  brother's  strength 
would  bear, — Eloise's  future,  the  little  patrimony  that  had  been  insufficient 
under  the  drain  of  the  family  afflictions,  and  something,  as  much  as  the  man's 
reticent  nature  could  express,  of  the  hopes  of  the  land  of  bright  vision  whose 
shores  he  was  approaching.  The  next  day  he  was  weaker,  but  he  found  time 
and  strength  to  say,  "You  know,  Eloise,  of  my  dear,  my  very  dear  friend. 
Dr.  Ambrose,  and  what  he  has  been  to  me  these  last  two  years?" 

"Only,  "she  replied,  "that  he  has  been  so  dear,  and  that  the  friendship 
must  have  enriched  both  of  your  lives.  You  have  quoted  beautiful  things 
from  his  letters,  and  last  sunlmer,  when  we  were  together,  I  read  the  noble 
letter  which  came  to  you." 

"Yes,"  answered  the  brother,  "he  is  of  such  delicacy  that  all  that  vaca- 
tion, because  I  had  you  to  make  me  happy,  he  intruded,  as  he  would  call  it, 
but  once.     But  usually  our  letters  have  been  weekly." 

"I  have  blessed  him  in  my  heart,"  said  Eloise,  "because  he  has  blessed 
you,  and  has  shared  with  you  that  'inward  eye,  which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude,' 
but  you  have  told  me  little  of  actual  facts  regarding  him," 

"Facts  concerning  such  a  man  are  of  little  moment,"  returned  the 
brother,  "what  he  does  or  has  is  of  small  account,  what  he  is  is  all.    But  I 
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speak  of  it  now  to  ask  you  to  write  to  him, — after  a  little, — and  tell  him  how 
it  was  with  me,  and  how  I  loved  him  and  blessed  him  to  the  last.  You  will 
find  his  last  letter  on  the  table.  I  tried  with  him  also  to  be  brave,  as  you  call 
it,  but  he  seemed  to  know, — to  feeW'' 

His  strength  was  equal  to  no  more,  and  in  the  grey  of  the  morning  the 
last  change  came,  and  Eloise  was  alone  in  the  world  ;  her  brother's  last  words 
having  been  :  "I  shall  see  the  King  in  his  beauty  !" 

Three  days  later  she  was  moving  about  his  empty  room,  rendering  what 
seemed  to  her  sorrowful  heart  a  little  last  service  to  the  departed  owner. 
Will  had  been  so  sensitive  to  disorder,  he  seemed  to  feel  it  in  the  room,  and 
his  quick  hands  had  daily  passed  lightly  over  all  objects  in  his  own  domain, 
finding  them  in,  or  restoring  them  to,  their  familiar  places.  Now  Eloise's 
deft  fingers  were  going  over  the  same  ground,  putting  all  as  Will  would  like 
to  have  it.  Upon  the  table  were  lying  two  loosely  rolled  parcels  of  thick 
paper,  covered  with  a  multitude  of  small  indentions  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
reverse  with  corresponding  sharp  points.  She  smoothed  one  out  and  began 
to  read.  It  was  her  last  letter  to  Will,  not  yet  a  week  old.  She  pushed  it 
from  her,  sickened  by  the  recollection  of  its  bright  chat,  full  of  plans  for 
their  coming  summer  vacation  ; — and  he  had  been  dying !  She  drew  the 
other  letter  to  her.  It  was  the  last  from  Dr.  Ambrose,  of  which  Will  had 
spoken.  She  read  it  rapidly,  with  tears  and  with  joy.  Will  had  had  a  noble 
friend.  Again  she  shivered,  for  it  was  true  that  he  had  divined  beneath  the 
brave  carriage  of  the  sick  man  the  whole  truth,  and  without  intruding  upon 
his  reserve  had  delicately  entered  into  the  soul  experiences  of  the  pilgrim  on 
his  long  journey,  and  had  gone  with  him  a  little  way,  as  it  were,  toward  the 
margin  of  the  river. 

"Was  it  because  he  loved  him  better  than  I  did,  or  differently,  or  was  it 
because  he  was  a  doctor?"  said  the  girl  to  herself.  "I  wish  I  knew  more 
about  him  ;  did  he  loose  his  sight  after  he  became  a  doctor,  or  was  there  the 
light  of  a  great  talent  shining  in  the  darkness  which  led  him  through  all 
difl&culties  to  the  place  of  ministration  to  others?  Such  a  physician  would  be 
more  to  me,"  the  girl  cried,  "than  one  who  could  only  see  through  his  eyes. 
This  man  would  see  with  his  soul, — and  his  finger  tips." 

She  drew  out  of  the  table  drawer  Will's  Braille  slate,  she  had  not  brought 
her's  from  the  school.  There  was  an  unfinished  sheet  in  it.  It  was  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  sick  man  to  ask  for  some  small  share  of  the  strong  noble 
friendship  he  had  enjoyed  in  protection  of  the  sister  who  was  about  to  be  left 
friendless  in  the  world.  Eloise  laid  it  among  her  own  possessions  ;  it  was 
sacred,  but  the  high  spirited  girl  could  not  send  it  to  its  destination.  The 
click  of  the  rapid  stylus,  traveling  over  the  paper,  soothed  her  a  little  with  its 
familiar  reiteration.  Her  letter  was  answered  promptly.  There  was  in  the 
reply  all  that  a  noble  and  generous  friend  could  say  ;  there  was  a  request  for 
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more  information ;  there  were  messages  from  Mrs.  Ambrose  and  the  two 
boys.  The  next  letter  was  also  answered  quickly,  and  the  next,  and  still 
some  reason  always  presented  itself  as  valid  why  there  should  be  more,  nntil 
each  had  entered  so  fully  into  that  rich  inheritance  of  friendship  which  the 
dead  man  had  bequeathed  them,  that  there  was  no  thought  of  ever  ceasing 
the  interchange  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  the  Braille  messengers  flew  back 
and  forth  as  promptly  as  between  the  two  men  friends. 

Three  months  later  Dr.  Ambrose  said  in  a  letter,  "I  now  need  your  con- 
dolences. Mrs.  Ambrose  is  no  more,  but  is  now  Mrs.  Rupert  of  Chicago,  and 
my  two  boys  no  longer  dog  my  steps  with  their  cries  of  "Uncle"  at  all  season- 
able and  unseasonable  hours."  Eloise  felt  confused  and  adrift.  "I  hardly 
know  how  to  think  of  you  now.  We  have  been  so  busy  talking  about  all 
sorts  of  beautiful  things  that  you  have  not  realized  that  you  never  told  me 
that  that  Mrs.  Ambrose  was  only  your  sister-in-law ;  and  the  other  Mrs. 
Ambrose  I  don't  feel  acquainted  with  at  all." 

The  letter  which  came  back  seemed  to  rustle  with  a  laugh.  It  said,  "No 
wonder  you  don't  feel  acquainted  with  'the  other  Mrs.  Ambrose.'  I  doa't 
feel  acquainted  with  her  myself.     In  fact  we  have  never  met." 

So  her  safe  old  married  man  was  a  young  bachelor,  after  all !  But  after 
getting  her  breath  Eloise  went  bravely  on,  not  willing  that  any  conventional 
qualms  should  interrupt  the  friendship  of  two  kindred  souls. 

It  was  now  autumn,  and  she  was  at  work  again  among  her  pupils.  At 
Christmas  came  a  bulky  parcel.  It  was  a  collection  of  poems  in  Braille,  for 
Miss  Condit,  "My  greatest  favorites!'  exclaimed  Miss  Condit,  ''and  he 
says  they  are  his  also." 

She  had  formed  a  habit  of  waking  for  an  hour  about  midnight.  "And 
now,"  she  whispered  to  herself,  "instead  of  spending  the  time  worrying  how 
I  shall  bring  on  little  Tom  and  Daisy,  my  two  deaf  and  blind  ones,  faster,  I 
will  just  take  the  inspiration  of  a  poem  or  two  !" 

The  first  night,  as  her  light  fingers  were  running  over  the  pages,  she  said 
in  her  heart,  "His  fingers  have  gone  over  the  same  points,  and  his  mind  over 
the  same  thoughts."  She  had  almost  caught  herself  saying  "his  dear 
fingers."  Ah,  Eloise,  Eloise,  where  are  you  traveling  so  fast  all  alone  there 
in  the  darkness  ! 

In  March  came  a  ring  at  the  door,  and  Miss  Condit  was  wanted  in  the 
parlor  by  Dr.  Ambrose. 

When  she  entered  the  room  she  hesitated  a  moment  and  then  said,  "Did 
I  understand  that  this  was  Dr.  Ambrose?" 

"That  is  my  name,"  he  replied,  "and  you, — are  you  Miss  Condit?" 

They  said  these  words  because  there  were  two  pairs  of  very  bright  eyes, 
blue  ones  above  a  blue  velvet  collar,  and  brown  ones  above  a  brown  beard, 
which  were  gazing  into  each  other  in  astonishment.     Miss  Condit  was  the 
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first  to  find  words  to  break  the  embarrassing  pause.  "You  forgot,  I  think,  to 
tell  me  that  there  were  also  two  Dr.  Ambroses.  No,  of  course  it  would  not  be 
you  who  would  tell  me.  But  the  other  one,  my  Dr. — "  Here  she  paused 
again  in  confusion. 

When  they  had  talked  the  matter  over,  and  the  main  facts  were  clear 
Bloise  felt  that  she  must  temper  the  joy  of  the  occasion  by  a  little  severity, 
and  said,  "It  was  generous,  yes,  noble  in  intention,  for  you  seeing  that  you 
really  thought  me  blind,  to  let  me  feel  that  you  experienced  the  sympathy 
which  the  same  loss,  would  bring,  but  do  you  think  it  was  quite  right  to  tell 
me  that  you  were  blind?" 

"Will  you  kindly  point  out  to  me,"  he  replied,  "when  and  where  it  was 
that  I  told  you  that  ?" 

She  thought  a  moment,  and  answered,  "Possibly  you  never  did  in  words, 
but  I  always  knew  it,  just  the  same." 

"Did  you?"  he  replied  quietly,  "I  didn't.  But  there  was  one  fact  I  knew 
which  you  seem  not  to  have  known,  namely,  that  you  were  blind." 

"Was  I,"  she  answered  drily,  "I  think  I  was, — very.  But  I  never  led  you 
to  think  I  was  in  the  sense  which  you  mean." 

"Didn't  you  always  write  to  me  in  Braille,"  he  persisted. 

"Certainly,  because  you  could  not  see  to  read  anything  else,"  she  replied. 
"At  least  my  Dr.  Ambrose  couldn't.  And  how  about  your  always  writing  me 
n  Braille." 

■'Simply,"  he  retorted,  "because  you  couldn't  see  to  read  anything  else, 
— at  least  m.y  Miss  Condit  couldn't." 

They  laughed,  and  she  returned  to  the  argument :  "But  I  learned  Braille 
simply  to  write  to  brother." 

He  answered,  "Could  not  some  one  else  learn  it  'simply  to  write  to 
brother?'" 

She  continued,  "And  you  seem  to  have  forgotten  my  telling  you  that  in 
one  of  my  letters,  and  that  it  afterward  led  to  my  securing  a  position  in  this 
school." 

"I  have  forgotten  nothing  that  you  ever  wrote  me,"  he  insisted.  "Per- 
haps you  had  it  in  mind  to  do  so,  but  you  had  such  a  lot  of  beautiful  things  to 
say,"  (he  was  quoting  from  one  of  her  letters,)  "that  you  forgot  you  had  not 
done  so." 

"Then,"  she  continued  obstinately,  "you  sent  me  a  book  of  poems  in 
Braille  and  said  that  you  read  them." 

"Not  masquerading  in  those  little  dots,"  he  returned.  "I  am  not  as 
clever  as  you,  by  half,  and  do  not  read  or  write  Braille  by  touch,  but  only  by 
means  of  these  eyes  which  seem  to  be  such  an  offense  and  stumbling-block 
to  you." 

His  manner  changed  from  the  playfulness  which  had  succeeded  the  first 
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surprise,  and  he  came  and  took  both  her  hands  in  his  firm  but  gentle  ones 
and  said,  "EJloise,  I  have  come  from  far  to  settle  another  point  than  this.  I 
have  come  to  find  out  if  I  am  truly  your  Dr.  Ambrose, — if  you  will  be  my 
Miss  Condit.     Eloise,  answer  me,  are  you  my  Eloise?" 

The  blue  eyes  fell  under  the  steady  questioning  of  the  brown  ones,  and 
after  a  trembling  silence  she  answered,  somewhat  meekly  for  a  girl  who  had 
always  loved  to  be  perfectly  independent,  "I-think-that-perhaps-I-am." 


"  If  anything  unkind  you  hear 
About  some  one  you  know,  my  dear, 
Do  not,  I  pray  you,  it  repeat 
When  you  that  same  one  chance  to  meet ; 
For  such  news  has  a  leaden  way 
Of  clouding  o'er  a  sunny  day. 
But  if  you  something  pleasing  hear 
About  some  one  you  know,  my  dear, 
Make  haste — to  make  great  haste   'twere  well — 
To  her  or  him  the  same  to  tell ; 
For  such  news  has  a  golden  way 
Of  lighting  up  a  cloudy  day." 


A  Modern  Knight  Errant. 


BERTHA  K.   BUSH. 


Ma  B  was  not  a  hero  of  romance,  nor  had  he  ever  read  romances,  for  he  was 
H/     a  very  common  young  man  indeed. 

But  when  Kathleen  refused  him,  he  resolved  to  spend  the  remaining 
years  of  his  shattered  life  in  relieving  all  sorrow  and  trouble.  Since  the  one 
woman  in  the  world  was  not  for  him,  he  would  devote  himself  to  the  service 
of  all  womanhood. 

He  had  not  come  to  this  resolve  without  a  struggle.  The  despair  of  youth 
is  so  absolute.  There  is  no  shading  in  it  and  no  perspective.  The  young  dry 
goods  clerk  in  the  week  that  followed  his  refusal  fought  harder  battles  than 
he  might  ever  face  in  his  life  again. 

Every  morning  he  resolved  that  his  trouble  was  conquered.  Every  morn- 
ing the  ghost  of  it,  freshly  laid,  came  forth  in  redoubled  strength  to  begin 
again  the  conflict. 

Sometimes,  striding  with  his  hat  pulled  over  his  eyes,  past  the  shabby 
old  boarding-house  that  enshrined  his  heart's  idol,  he  hated  himself  for 
speaking. 

At  least  he  had  been  privileged  to  see  her  and  to  spend  an  occasional 
evening  with  her  in  the  stuffy  little  boarding-house  parlor,  that  was  like  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  to  him.     Now  he  must  never  think  of  her  again. 

Not  think  of  her !  Why,  every  breath  brought  a  vision  of  her !  Life 
without  her  stretched  ahead  of  him  a  barren  waste,  with  nothing  to  be  gained 
or  hoped  for. 

Even  his  high  and  noble  resolve  was  but  cold  comfort,  for  the  other  boys 
found  it  out  and  guyed  him.  Every  fussy,  disagreeable  customer  was  turned 
over  to  him. 

Worst  of  all,  Susie  Ammerson  found  it  out  and  knew  her  opportunity. 
Her  adroit  demands  for  assistance  contrived  to  keep  him  always  by  her  side. 

Nothing  can  be  more  miserable  than  to  be  compelled  to  dance  attendance 
upon  one  young  woman,  with  every  nerve  and  impulse  crying  out  for  another. 
He  was  glad  when  he  was  sent  to  Somerset  on  business.  For  at  least  two 
days,  he  would  be  free. 

But  no !  Susie  Ammerson  came  down  to  the  train  in  a  pale  pink  dress, 
with  a  white  cloud-like  shawl  thrown  over  her  head. 
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"Oh,  Mr.  Howard,"  she  said,  smiling  to  show  her  most  effective  dimple, 
"my  aunt  is  to  come  from  Somerset  on  the  same  train  that  you  do.  She  is  so 
timid  about  traveling.  Won't  you  please  tell  her  who  you  are,  and  see  that 
she  gets  here  safely?" 

Would  he  ?  Not  if  he  could  help  it.  With  deliberate  intention  he  put  off 
starting  to  the  station  until  the  very  last  second. 

The  engine  was  pulling  in  when  Joe  Howard,  hurrying  with  all  his  might, 
ran  plump  into  a  stout,  elderly  woman  with  an  enormous  satchel,  lurching 
from  side  to  side  of  the  walk  in  a  vain  effort  to  make  haste. 

"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  cried  remorsefully,  and  then  he  became 
aware  that  this  flushed,  perspiring  old  woman,  with  bonnet  over  one  ear  and 
looking  altogether  distracted,  was  also  hurrying  to  catch  his  train. 

What  could  he  do,  being  a  real  knight  errant,  not  a  sham  one,  but  take 
the  great,  clumsy  sachel  and  do  his  best  to  help  her  ? 

The  train  was  pulling  out,  but,  he  got  her  on,  somehow,  and  then — oh, 
horror  of  horrors  ! — the  ancient  satchel  broke  in  his  hand,  scattering  the  plat- 
form with  hair-brushes,  tooth  powder,  broken  bottles  of  medicine,  garments 
of  various  descriptions,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  a  woman  feels  it  necessary 
to  take  for  even  the  shortest  journey.  With  a  wild  grab,  he  gathered  them 
all  up  in  his  arms  and  jumped  to  the  rear  platform  of  the  departing  train  amid 
a  chorus  of  mortifying  titters. 

The  stout  woman  was  voluble  in  her  thanks— too  voluble  altogether. 
"Susie's  own  aunt"— thought  poor  Joe.  Worst  of  all,  she  had  found  out  his 
name. 

"I  know  all  about  you,"  she  panted,  in  tones  that  rose  above  the  rattle  of 
the  car.  "My  niece  has  written  me  about  you.  I'll  give  you  the  best  of  rec- 
ommendations to  her." 

As  soon  as  was  possible  Joe  escaped  to  the  smoking-car,  but  found  no 
peace  there,  for  Harry  Daws,  his  erstwhile  rival  in  Kathleen's  regards,  and 
the  biggest  joker  in  the  county,  had  seen  it  all  and  was  already  detailing  it 
with  great  enjoyment. 

"I'll  never  hear  the  last  of  it,"  groaned  poor  Joe  ;  "this  finishes  this  kind 
of  business  for  me.     Hereafter  I'll  be  a  woman-hater." 

Susie  Ammerson  was  waiting  at  the  station,  but  he  eluded  her,  somehow, 
and  dashed  up  to  the  store,  where  he  exhibited  such  undivided  attention  to 
business  that  his  employer  was  delighted. 

Next  morning,  of  course,  Susie  Ammerson  tripped  into  the  store,  but 
Joe,  in  the  depths  of  despair,  scarcely  heard  her  words,  till  he  realized  with  a 
start  that  she  was  saying : 

"Oh,  Mr.  Howard,  I  am  so  sorry  my  aunt  did  not  come.  We  expect  her 
surely  to-night.     Won't  you  come  over  and  carry  her  satchel  ?" 

"Susie,"  called  an  imperative  voice,  and  Miss  Ammerson,  against  her 
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will,  was  obliged  to  go.  Meclianically,  Joe  rolled  up  breadths  of  cloth  in  such 
a  dazed  condition  that  he  did  not  heed  when  a  lighter  step  approached  his 
counter.     Not  until  the  sweetest  voice  in  the  world  said — 

"I  would  like  two  spools  of  white  cotton  thread,  Number  50,  please" — did 
he  lift  his  eyes  to  find  Kathleen's  looking  into  his,  with  the  frank  and 
friendly  glance  that  was  hers  alone.  "I  want  to  thank  you,"  she  said  softly, 
"for  being  so  good  to  my  aunt  yesterday.  Auntie  has  sung  your  praises  ever 
since  and  she  wants  very  much  to  have  you  call.     Won't  you  please?" 

Mortifying?  Oh,  what  did  Joe  Howard  care  now  if  all  the  world  had 
laughed  ;  for,  looking  into  Kathleen's  eyes,  he  saw  that  the  gates  of  Paradise 
had  opened  to  him  again. — \The  Ladies^  World. 


Q^riyC^ 


MOTHER  LOVE. 


CI,ARBNCE   HAWKES. 


The  only  perfect  thing  I  ever  saw. 
Higher  than  reason  and  above  the  law, 
Was  mother  love  enduring  to  the  end. 
Self  centered  and  complete  without  a  flaw. 


Winning  A  Friend. 


♦  >4'<* 


^ERE  is  a  little  story  ■which  never  before  has  been  told  in  print,  but 
which  is  surely  as  well  worth  the  telling  as  the  histories  of  wars  and 
crimes  and  sharp  tricks  in  the  money  market  with  which  our  papers  and 
minds  are  filled  nowadays. 

A  certain  shrewd  Hebrew  merchant,  whom  we  shall  call  Lejee,  built  a 
few  years  ago,  a  huge  department  store  in  one  of  our  large  cities.  It  was 
planned  to  occupy  a  whole  block.  But  the  corner  lot,  forty  feet  square,  was 
owned  by  an  old  German  watchmaker  named  Weber,  who  refused  to  sell  it. 

"No,  I  will  not  give  up  my  house,"  he  said.  "I  bought  it  when  property 
here  was  cheap,  and  I  have  lived  and  worked  here  for  fifty -two  years,  I  will 
not  sell  it." 

"But,"  Lejee  patiently  reasoned,  "you  virtually  gave  up  business  years 
ago.  You  make  or  sell  no  watches  now.  Your  sons  have  other  pursuits. 
You  don't  live  in  the  house,  only  sit  in  this  ofl&ce  all  day  long,  looking  out  of 
the  window." 

The  oflSce  was  a  small  corner  room  in  the  second  story,  with  an  open  fire- 
place around  which  were  set  some  old  Dutch  tiles.  A  battered  walnut  desk 
was  fitted  into  the  wall,  and  before  it  stood  an  old  chair  and  a  sheepskin  cover. 

The  old  man's  face  grew  red.  "You  are  right,"  he  said.  "I  don't  work 
here.  I  have  enough  to  live  on  without  work.  But  I  am  an  old  man,  and 
want  to  live  in  this  room.  It  is  home  to  me.  When  my  wife  and  I  first  came 
here  we  were  poor.  I  worked  in  the  shop  below,  but  we  lived  here.  Greta 
fried  the  cakes  and  wurst  over  that  fire ;  the  cradle  stood  in  that  corner.  Lit- 
tle Jan  was  born  here  ;  his  coffin  was  carried  out  of  that  door.  Greta  is  dead 
for  many  a  long  year.  But  when  I  sit  here  and  look  out  of  the  window,  I 
think  she  is  with  me.  For  thirty  years  she  and  I  looked  out  of  that  window 
and  talked  of  the  changes  in  the  street  below." 

Lejee  was  silenced  for  the  time,  but  began  his  arguments  again  the  next 
day,  doubling  his  offer. 

"The  lot  is  worth  that  to  me,"  he  said,  "  as  I  own  the  block,  but  to 
nobody  else.  You  are  throwing  away  a  large  sum  which  would  be  a  great 
help  to  your  sons  that  you  may  indulge  a  bit  of  sentiment.  Have  you  the 
right  to  do  that?" 

Weber   was   hard    pushed.       His  boys   were  struggling  on   with  small 
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means;  this  money  would  set  them  on  their  feet,  would  enable  them  to  marry. 
What  right  had  he  to  spoil  their  lives  that  he  might  sit  and  dream  of  old 
times?    The  next  day  he  gave  his  consent,  and  the  sale  was  made. 

The  old  man  lived  in  the  suburbs ;  he  never  came  to  that  part  of  the 
town  while  the  building  was  in  progress.  When  it  was  finished  and  the  huge 
department  store  was  thrown  open  to  the  public,  I^egee  one  day  asked  him 
to  come  in.  He  led  him  through  the  great  crowded  salesrooms,  piled  one  on 
top  of  another  for  nine  stories,  and  then  drew  him  into  a  narrow  passage  and 
flung  open  a  door. 

"There  is  your  little  oflSce,  just  as  you  left  it,"  he  said.  "We  have  built 
around  it,  and  beside  it,  and  over  it,  but  not  a  brick  in  it  has  been  touched. 
There  is  your  fire  with  the  old  tiles  and  your  desk,  and  your  chair  was  brought 
back  to-day.  It  is  your  office,  Mr.  Weber,  and  if  you  will  sit  here  as  long  as 
you  live  and  think  of  them  that  are  gone,  and  watch  the  changes  in  the  street 
below,  I  shall  feel  there  is  a  blessing  on  the  big  house,  because  I  have  a  friend 
in  it. — [  The  Cotigregationalist. 


Written  for  TALKS  and  TALES, 

THE  SONG-BIRD'S  MESSAGE. 


FANNY   A.   KIMBAI.I,. 


The  summer  rain  was  falling  fast, 
The  summer  wind  was  blowing  j 

I  sadly  listened  to  them  both 
With  heavy  heart,  well  knowing 

A  sorrow  deep  was  near  at  hand, 

But  why,  I  could  not  understand. 

Anon,  there  burst  upon  the  air 
The  sound  of  blithesome  singing  ; 

The  bird  was  hidden  from  my  sight 
But  still  its  voice  kept  ringing 

Above  the  sound  of  wind  and  rain 

As  joy  doth  triumph  over  pain. 

I  caught  the  spirit  of  that  song, 

I  think  the  Father  willed  it  ; 
My  heart  had  faint  and  fearful  grown. 

But  now  new  courage  filled  it. 
The  sorrow  might  not  pass  away, 
But  God  would  be  my  help  and  stay. 

O  Song-bird,  thou  art  blest  indeed. 

By  Heaven's  direction  singing. 
Thou  cam'st  that  day  to  one  in  need 

Both  faith  and  comfort  bringing. 
What  though  my  path  lie  through  the  gloom, 
Heaven  is  above,  and  Heaven  is  Home. 
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Small  the  beginning, — even  so  ;  How,  grain  on  grain  piled  up,  the  sand 

It  is  the  end  that  we  would  know.  Holds  the  great  ocean  firm  in  hand  ; 

How  sometimes  from  the    humblest 
Think,  to  what  atoms  in  the  earth  place 

The  mighty  forests  owe  their  birth  ;      There  rises  one  to  rule  the  race  ; 

Out  of  a  lowly  manger  came 
How,  on  the  rain-drops  multiplied,  The  world's    Hope,— He  of  blessed 

The  fleets  of  giant  vessels  ride  ;  name  ! 

Frank  Dempster  Sherman  in    Youth's   Companion. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  SUNSHINE  SOCIETY. 


CYNTHIA  WESTOVER  AI^DEN. 


FEW  years  ago,  the  President-General  of  the  present  International 
Sunshine  Society  (a  duly  incorporated  association,  organized  under  the 
Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  February,  1900,)  was  a  member  of  the  liter- 
ary staff  of  the  New  York  Recorder  and  during  the  Christmas  holidays  she 
received  a  number  of  Christmas  cards  from  several  of  her  co-workers. 

Acknowledging  her  appreciation  of  her  friends'  observance  of  the  kindly 
customs  of  the  Season,  she  happened  to  remark  that  she  would  have  been 
able  to  take  much  more  pleasure  out  of  the  little  gifts  had  they  not  borne  the 
names  of  their  donors.  The  meaning  of  the  remark  was  not  obvious  ;  an 
explanation  of  it  was  accordingly  sought ;  and  the  following,  in  the  words  of 
the  then  Recorder  employee,  was  given  : 

"A  ten-cent  Christmas  card  that  came  to  me  a  year  ago  contained  an 
exquisitely-sweet  little  poem.  I  enjoyed  its  sentiment  so  much  that  I  at 
once  thought  of  an  old  and  very  dear  friend  as  one  who  would  appreciate  it, 
and  I  thereupon  mailed  the  card  to  him.  He  was  so  affected  by  the  words  of 
the  poem  that,  after  making  a  copy  of  it,  he  sent  the  original  to  one  of  his 
friends,  who,  in  turn,  passed  it  along  to  still  another,  so  that,  before  the 
seven-days'  holiday  was  over  the  card  had  carried  its  Christmas  greetings  to 
six  different  persons,  each  of  whom  had  experienced  the  joy  of  giving  and  the 
pleasure  of  receiving." 
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Immediately  following  this  suggestive  explanation  other  Christmas  cards 
— upon  which,  this  time,  their  donors*  names  did  not  appear — were  received 
by  the  same  Recorder  representative,  who  saw  that  they  were  passed  on  as 
had  been  the  one  containing  the  poem  sent  to  her  old  friend  a  year  previously. 
In  due  time  the  acknowledgments  of  the  recipients  of  these  remembrances 
reached  the  office  of  the  Recorder^  worked  their  way  into  its  columns,  and 
occasioned  further  correspondence  between  the  givers  and  the  receivers, 
resulting,  ultimately,  in  the  formation  of  a  club  for  the  exchange  of  friendly 
greetings. 

"Chat"  was  the  name  first  chosen  for  the  column  of  the  Recorder  in 
which  the  exchange  of  these  friendly  greetings  was  to  take  place  ;  but  the 
club,  quickly  waxing  strong  and  numerous,  adopted  a  badge,  took  "Good 
Cheer"  as  its  motto  and  "Shut-in"  as  the  name  of  the  society  constituting  its 
collective  membership.  It  was  shortly  thereafter  disclosed  that  "Shut-In" 
was  the  name  of  a  club  or  society  formed  away  back  in  1S84,  and,  therefore, 
and — happily — on  January  15th,  1896,  the  organization  became  known  as 
"The  Sunshine  Society,"  the  object  of  which  is  to  induce  its  members  to  do 
kind  and  helpful  things — to  carry  sunshine  into  the  heart  and  home  of  every 
human  being. 

Its  active  membership  consists  of  those  who  are  bent  on  brightening  life 
by  word  or  deed. 

Its  Club  motto,  "Good  Cheer,"  was  furnished  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  Chase,  of 
Lefferts  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  whose  selection,  out  of  several  thousand 
made  by  others,  was,  by  a  competent  committee,  considered  to  be  the  most 
appropriate. 

"Coreopsis"  is  the  name  of  the  floral  emblem  of  the  society,  the  honor  of 
selecting  it  belonging  to  Mrs.  Richard  Norton,  of  Highstown,  N.  J.  The 
color  of  this  flower  is  a  beautiful  yellow  ;  it  is  a  perennial  of  the  daisy  and 
sunflower  family  ;  begins  to  flower  early  in  June  and  continues  in  blossom 
until  frost  comes  ;  is  so  hardy  that,  like  the  daisy,  after  being  once  planted, 
it  takes  care  of  itself  ;  and,  accordingly,  seems  to  be  a  fitting  emblem  of  sun- 
shine, which,  although  it  disappears  for  a  time,  is  inextinguishable. 

The  Club  Colors  of  the  Society  are  yellow  and  white,  and  were  selected 
by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Scofield,  of  Connecticut.  Yellow  is  typical  of  the  golden  sun- 
shine, and  white  is  emblematic  of  the  purity  of  purpose  that  characterizes  the 
sunshine  work. 

"Scatter  Sunshine,"  the  words  of  which  were  written  by  Lanta  W.  Smith 
and  the  music  by  E.  O.  Excell,  is  the  song  of  the  Society,  and  may  be  found 
among  the  hymns  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  organization. 

Like  the  grain  of  mustard  seed  of  which  Christ  spoke  in  one  of  His  para- 
bles, the  Society  has  grown  and  "waxed  a  great  tree."  Its  branches  are 
already  over  two  thousand  in  number,  extend  over  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
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have  now  associated  with  them  an  active  membership  considerably  in  excess 
of  one  hundred  thousand  persons. 

The  membership  fees  or  dues  are  easily  within  the  means  of  everybody  ; 
for  they  are  anything  that  will  carry  to  or  shed  sunshine  on  anybody's  heart 
or  home — such  as  the  gift  or  exchange  of  books,  papers,  pictures  ;  or  of 
flowers  or  fancy  work  ;  or  of  any  employment  that  can  be  done  by  a  "shut-in  ;" 
of  practical  suggestions  for  the  care  of  the  sick  ;  the  finding  of  suitable  homes 
for  the  aged  ;  the  procurement,  equipment  and  maintenance  of  wards  in  hos- 
pitals ;  etc.,  etc. 

The  expenses  incident  to  the  transaction  of  the  Secretary's  business  have 
been  defrayed  largely  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  a  few  members. 
These  have  been  latterly  much  encouraged  by  the  number  of  those  who  have 
written  the  officers  of  the  Society  advocating  the  establishment  of  an  endow- 
ment fund,  and  offering  to  regularly  contribute  to  it  amounts  varying  from 
ten  to  fifty  cents  per  week.  The  International  Day  celebrations  bring  very 
satisfactory  returns  to  the  treasury  of  the  society. 

The  fixed  charges  for  conducting  the  business  of  the  Society  are  almost 
nominal,  being  principally  for  rent,  storage,  expressage,  stamps  and  the 
clerical  force  necessary  to  attend  to  a  most  varied  and  voluminous  correspond- 
ence, the  nature  and  extent  of  which  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  understood 
that  all  excess  or  overflow  of  reading  matter,  clothing,  etc.,  not  required  for 
the  primary  purposes  of  the  society,  are  sent  to  hospitals,  life-saving  stations, 
mission  schools,  reformatories  or  prisons.  Most  of  the  work  in  the  main 
office  is  done  by  ladies  who  volunteer  their  services. 

The  newspapers  of  the  country  have  been  unusually  considerate  toward 
the  Society.  There  are  at  present  over  two  hundred  daily  papers  that  make 
a  practice  of  regularly  reporting  "Sunshine"  work. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Society  are  :  Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Knapp,  Mrs. 
M.  M.  Painter,  Dr.  Sara  Vanderbeek,  Mrs.  Esther  Herrman  and  Miss  E.  A. 
Watson.  The  officers  are  :  President-General,  Mrs.  Cynthia  Westover  Alden; 
First  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Theodore  F.  Seward  ;  Second  Vice-President,  Mrs. 
Charles  H.  Denison  ;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Hans  S.  Beattie  ;  and  Treasurer,  Mrs. 
Edwin  Knowles.  The  Headquarters  of  the  Society  are  located  at  96  Fifth 
Avenue,  City  of  New  York. 

(The  next  article  in  this  series  will  be  the  Beginning  of  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  by  Mrs.  Lillian  M.  N.  Stevens,  the  National 
President.) 


Some  Tendencies  of  Our  Own  Times. 


J.  A.  kaise;r. 


Delivered  before  the  Michigan  B.  P.  G.  W.  Association,  at  I^ansiug  August,  1902. 
Mr  President  and  members  of  the  Association  : 

It  was  Phillips  Brooks  who  said:  "No  exhortation  to  a  good  life  that 
does  not  put  behind  it  some  great  truth  as  deep  as  eternity  can  seize  and  hold 
the  conscience."  It  was  Emerson  who  said  :  "Nothing  is  at  last  sacred  but 
the  integrity  of  your  own  mind."  Put  these  two  ideas  together,  and  you 
have  the  foundation  of  every  enduring  system  of  thought  and  action  that  the 
world  has  produced.  Array  them  in  antagonism  to  each  other,  and  you 
have  the  foundation  and  primal  cause  of  every  revolutionary  movement,  ot 
every  epoch  of  doubt  and  darkness,  of  bloodshed  and  misery,  that  has  been 
enacted  since  the  dawn  of  history.  Utterly  ignore  one  and  abuse  and  distort 
the  other,  and  you  have  the  conditions  which  produced  the  Inquisition  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Reign  of  Terror  on  the  other.  Surround  the  truth  that  is 
eternal  with  the  false  and  corrupt  and  make  the  nonessential  seem  essential, 
and  you  have  the  conditions  which  gave  to  the  world  a  Luther,  a  Calvin,  and 
a  Wesley,  Deny  the  sacredness  of  the  mind's  integrity  and  its  right  to  seek 
and  find  the  truth,  and  you  have  the  conditions  which  gave  to  us  a  Pascal,  a 
Harvey,  and  a  Darwin.  Let  the  nation  drift  utterly  away  from  the  union  of 
these  ideas,  and  you  have  the  conditions  which  surrounded  and  put  to  death 
Jesus  and  Socrates,  Imagine  the  lives  of  all  mankind  to  be  controlled  by 
some  great  truth  that  is  eternal  and  by  the  integrity  of  the  mind  that  is 
immortal,  and  you  have  imagined  the  conditions  which  alone  can  usher  in 
the  Millennium. 

I  have  said  that  back  of  every  enduring  system  of  thought  and  action 
there  must  be  some  great  truth  and  that  the  fundamental  workings  of  that 
system  must  be  accepted  without  reserve  by  the  minds  of  men.  That  the 
great  reformers  of  all  time  have  built  their  reformation  upon  such  a  founda- 
tion must  be  evident  to  all,  and  that  the  followers  of  every  great  leader  have 
been  strong  and  influential  only  in  so  far  as  their  following  has  been  grounded 
in  absolute  sincerity,  must  be  equally  clear.  No  man  or  body  of  men  ever 
yet  attained  permanent  success  in  any  line  if  a  lack  of  honest  conviction 
characterized  the  movement. 

I  have  laid  down  these  general  principles  that  are  forever  unalterable, 
and  forever  imperative  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual  and  the  nation,  and 
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now  I  propose  to  use  them  as  a  basis  by  which  to  measure  and  determine  the 
character  and  worth  of  some  of  the  tendencies  of  our  own  time  and  of  some 
of  the  very  important  questions  which  enter  into  your  life  and  mine. 

If  there  is  any  one  feature  which  may  be  regarded  as  characteristic  of 
this  age  more  than  of  any  other,  it  is  the  emphasis  which  is  everywhere 
placed  upon  the  material  side  of  life.  This  is  pre-eminently  a  practical  age. 
Never  before  have  such  gigantic  commercial  and  industrial  schemes  been 
worked  out  and  put  into  operation.  Never  before  have  the  captains  of  indus- 
try and  the  kings  of  finance  held  so  prominent  a  place  in  affairs  of  State,  and 
never  before  have  their  leadership  and  daring  been  so  paraded  before  the 
public  eye  through  the  agency  of  the  press.  Never  before  have  the  endow- 
ments of  men  of  wealth  to  public  institutions  been  so  large  or  so  numerous, 
and  never  before  has  the  scramble  for  wealth  been  so  persistent  and  wide- 
spread.    A  recent  writer  in  the  "Critic"  puts  the  state  of  affairs  thus  : 

"The  population  of  the  civilized  world  may  be  divided  to-day  into  two 
classes,  millionaires  and  those  who  would  like  to  be  millionaires.  The  rest 
are  artists,  poets,  tramps,  and  babies, — and  do  not  count.  Poets  and  artists 
do  not  count  till  after  they  are  dead.  Tramps  are  put  in  prison,  Babies  are 
expected  so  get  over  it." 

But  very  few  men  of  a  thoughtful  turn  of  mind,  have  looked  upon  this 
mad  struggle  for  wealth  which  is  so  deep-seated  and  universal  and  which  may 
be  said  to  hold  sway  over  the  minds  of  millions  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
•without  asking  themselves  the  question  :  what  will  be  the  ultimate  outcome 
of  such  a  course  ?  Some  have  seen  in  it  the  final  triumph  of  State  ownership 
over  private  monopoly.  Others  have  seen  in  it  only  the  inevitable  and  legit- 
imate workings  of  our  higher  civilization.  Still  others  have  seen  in  it  a 
tendency  which,  if  persisted  in,  can  end  only  in  a  bloody  warfare  between 
those  who  have  and  those  who  have  not. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  advance  an  argument  in  favor  of  any  of 
these  theories,  and  still  less  is  it  my  purpose  to  condemn  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  by  any  man,  in  so  far  as  that  accumulation  lies  within  the  safe  bound- 
aries of  justice  to  himself  and  justice  to  his  fellows.  But  I  do  believe  that 
there  are  elements  entering  into  this  question  which  are  not  emphasized 
enough  and  which  are  too  often  utterly  ignored  by  more  than  a  bare  majority 
of  the  world's  workers. 

It  ought  not  to  need  any  argument  to  show  that  the  life  which  has  for  its 
dominant  and  all-absorbing  aim  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  cannot  be,  in 
the  highest  sense,  a  successful  life.  It  ought  not  to  need  any  argument 
either  to  show  that  the  man  who  chooses  an  occupation  or  profession  merely 
because  there  is  money  in  it.  and  not  because  it  appeals  to  the  deepest  lik- 
ings and  convictions  of  his  heart  and  mind, — it  ought  not  to  need  any  argu- 
ment to  show  that  such  a  man  has  thrown  away  the  most  valuable  gift  that 
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the  Creator  has  given  him,  and  can  never  feel  quite  satisfied  with  himself, 
even  though  he  become  the  owner  of  millions.  The  man  who  forsakes  all 
that  he  would  like  to  do  and  all  that  he  feels  best  fitted  to  do,  and  therefore, 
all  that  he  would  like  to  be,  and  who  substitutes  in  its  stead  a  calling  which 
has  more  money  in  it,  but  which  lies  entirely  without  the  boundary  of  his 
highest  aspirations,— the  man  who  pursues  such  a  course  has  taken  a  fatal 
step,  and  the  end  will  ,be  dissatisfaction,  regret,  and  failure.  He  has  made 
gold  his  god  and  denied  himself  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  he  has  striven 
to  do  his  best.  He  has  turned  away  from  the  integrity  of  his  own  mind  and 
built  his  career  not  upon  truth  but  upon  falsehood.  He  is  a  living  example 
of  what  Henry  Thoreau  meant  when  he  said  :  "That  man  who  does  not 
believe  that  each  day  contains  an  earlier,  more  sacred,  and  auroral  hour  than 
he  has  yet  profaned,  has  despaired  of  life,  and  is  pursuing  a  descending  and 
darkening  way," 

I  am  aware  that  I  am  speaking  to  those  who  are  of  a  necessity  limited  in 
their  choice  of  a  life  work.  But  I  believe  that  even  here,  too  often  the  in-born 
aptitude  is  thrown  ruthlessly  aside  because  of  the  greater  financial  prospect 
of  something  for  which  the  chooser  has  no  liking,  and  it  may  be,  no  ability. 
No  tools  will  answer  quite  so  well  as  those  with  which  God  has  endowed  us, 
and  he  who  flings  them  away  for  something  else  is  not  good  to  himself  nor  to 
those  around  him. 

Linked  hand  in  hand  with  this  tendency  of  throwing  away  the  best  that 
is  in  us  and  taking  up  the  half-hearted  and  artificial  in  its  stead,  there  may 
be  found  another  tendency  almost  as  prevalent,  and  I  believe,  almost  as 
ruinous.  I  refer  to  that  erroneous  and  misleading  doctrine  which  says  that 
the  value  of  an  education  must  always  be  measured  by  the  standard  of  dol- 
lars and  cents.  If  dollars  and  cents  were  the  true  measure  of  the  best  that 
man  can  get  out  of  life,  this  view  might  go  unchallenged  ;  but  you  know,  and 
I  know  that  the  very  supposition  upon  which  this  standard  is  based  is  false 
and  pernicious.  There  are  things  in  this  life  that  cannot  be  taken  from  the 
possessor,  and  an  education  is  one  of  them.  Unlock  to  the  mind  the  treas- 
ures of  the  past ;  live  and  walk  with  the  greatest  and  noblest  intellects  that 
the  world  has  known  ;  learn  to  love  your  own  time  by  comparing  it  with  the 
ages  that  have  gone  before  ;  build  up  within  your  own  brain  a  temple  to  the 
noblest  and  the  purest  of  all  the  earth  ;  make  it  possible  to  be  alone  with  your 
own  self,  and  yet,  not  to  feel  that  you  are  in  solitude, — build  within  your  own 
mind  a  temple  to  knowledge,  and  what  power  can  take  it  from  you  .■'  If  the 
soul  is  immortal,  if  the  shafts  of  light  which  shoot  across  life's  pathway  are  to 
count  for  anything,  if  our  highest  possibilities  are  hampered  by  ignorance 
and  unbound  by  enlightenment,  if  we  are  to  live  at  all,  in  this  life  or  in  any 
other,  why  then,  should  the  gates  of  wisdom  be  shut  that  the  gates  of  Mam- 
mom  may  be  open  ? 
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I  do  not  forget  that  one  of  the  greatest  business  managers  the  world  has 
known  is  counselling  young  men  to  throw  down  the  book  before  they  have 
entered  the  college  door  if  they  would  attain  to  a  high  measure  of  success  in 
the  business  line.  I  do  not  forget  either  that  this  very  man,  when  the  rare 
opportunity  of  a  vacation  was  given  him  and  when  the  historic  treasures  of  all 
Europe  lay  at  his  feet,  turned  away  from  them  all  because  his  mind  was  too 
narrow  for  appreciation,  and  spent  his  days  abroad  around  the  gambling  table 
of  Monte  Carlo.  O,  what  a  pathetic  picture  is  this !  an  intellectual  giant 
driven  to  seek  the  recreation  of  the  sharper  and  the  sot,  because  an  education 
had  not  prepared  him  for  something  better. 

No  man  can  be  called  to  account  for  neglecting  what  lies  beyond  his 
reach.  Very  many  of  us,  perhaps,  may  never  have  an  opportunity  to  pursue 
in  the  regular  way  what  is  known  as  a  higher  education  ;  but  the  most  of  us 
have  been  able  to  lay  a  foundation,  and  anyone  who  has  gone  thus  far,  may, 
if  he  chooses,  take  a  long  step  up  the  ladder  of  learning,  though  he  may  never 
stand  in  the  class-room  of  a  college.  It  is  the  neglect  of  what  we  have 
already  gained  which  injures  us,  more  than  lack  of  opportunity.  Far  too 
often,  we  sigh  for  what  lies  beyond  our  reach  and  forget  that  there  are 
jewels  at  our  very  feet.  The  man  who  neglects  the  cultivation  of  his  intellect 
must  lose  hold  of  much  that  he  has  already  gained.  I^et  us  settle  this  ques- 
tion not  by  the  standard  of  dollars  and  cents,  but  by  that  better  and  truer 
standard  of  justice  to  our  own  selves.  The  work  that  we  have  chosen  in  life 
may  not  call  for  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  history,  or  literature,  or  sci- 
ence ;  but  of  this  much  we  may  rest  assured  :  no  acquisition  that  we  are  able 
to  make  to  our  store  of  knowledge  will  ever  come  amiss. 

Another  tendency,  not  a  product  of  our  time,  but  living  on  in  spite  of  it, 
is  found  in  that  doctrine  which  says  that  the  principles  of  liberty  and  justice 
are  all  right  in  the  abstract,  but  that  they  must  not  be  put  into  practice  if  by 
so  doing,  other  more  tangible  and  material  interests  are  to  be  disturbed.  The 
tendency  even  runs  deeper  than  this,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  trample  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  humanity  in  the  dust,  if  by  such  a  course  the  sordid 
interests  of  a  favored  few  are  to  be  in  any  way  enhanced.  War  is  a  relic  of 
barbarism,  and  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  age  that  it  should  be  practiced  at  all ; 
but  it  is  a  far  deeper  stain  upon  our  civilization  that  it  should  be  waeed  not  in 
the  interest  of  human  liberty  alone,  but  to  promote  the  schemes  of  the 
wreckers  of  happiness  and  the  advocates  of  conquest.  Since  that' day  when 
the  "Man  of  Galilee"  gave  his  beautiful  doctrine  of  peace  and  good-will  to 
the  world,  men  have  been  looking  forward  to  a  time  when  war  should  cease, 
when  the  weak  should  no  longer  be  oppressed  by  the  strong,  and  when  peace 
and  harmony  should  reign  in  the  hearts  of  men.  That  this  dream  is  as  yet 
but  a  dream  must  be  perfectly  evident  to  every  student  of  current  history. 
That  the  war  waged  in  the  interest  of  wealth  and  conquest  will  lower  the  ideals 
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of  the  nation  which  wages  it  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Caesars. 
This  trend  of  things  of  which  I  am  speaking  shows  itself  most  plainly  in 
the  policy  of  nations,  but  in  its  last  analysis  it  rests  with  the  individual.  If 
the  individuals  who  make  up  the  community,  the  commonwealth  and  the 
nation  permit  their  desire  of  material  gain  to  override  the  needs  and  rights  of 
others,  the  same  propensity  will  show  itself  in  the  policy  of  the  nation.  If 
the  struggles  of  the  centuries  and  the  slow  march  upward  toward  a  better  day 
mean  anything,  they  mean  that  the  individual  of  to-day  should  strive  to  put 
into  practice  those  principles  of  liberty  and  equaHty  which  he  has  learned  to 
respect  from  his  earliest  years  as  the  basis  of  our  republican  institutions.  I 
question  the  validity  of  no  man's  political  views,  but  I  hold  that  questions 
like  this  which  are  approved  or  condemned  at  the  polls,  should  be  measured 
by  the  same  standard  which  I  have  applied  from  the  beginning,— the  truths 
that  are  unchangeable  and  the  integrity  of  your  own  mind.  No  government 
founded  on  the  will  of  the  majority  can  ever  go  far  astray  if  its  citizens  vote 
in  accordance  with  their  honest  convictions  and  not  in  the  narrow  groove  of 
party  prejudice  or  local  jealousy.  That  the  judgment  is  not  infallible,  that 
we  may  sometimes  stand  on  the  wrong  side  without  knowing  it,  that  the 
whole  people  may  sometimes  make  mistakes  will  be  admitted  by  everyone, 
but  these  things  excuse  no  man  from  doing  his  best,  from  acting  according 
to  his  light,  and  from  exercising  his  right  of  citizenship  when  ever  he  has  an 
opportunity.  No  man  who  remains  away  from  the  polls  on  election  day  has 
any  right  to  complain  if  the  wheels  of  government  refuse  to  revolve  in  the 
way  that  he  would  like.  The  salvation  of  a  Democracy  rests  with  its  think- 
ing, voting  citizens,  and  he  who  refuses  to  use  his  powers  in  promoting  what 
he  believes  to  be  the  best  interests  of  the  nation  is  false  to  his  trust,  and  fit 
for  the  yoke  of  tyranny. 

I  have  touched  upon  these  few  tendencies  which  I  believe  to  be  detri- 
mental to  the  age,  and  frought  with  the  most  serious  consequences  to  the 
individual  who  takes  them  to  himself  as  the  rule  and  guide  of  life.  If  I  have 
dwelt  only  upon  those  characteristics  which  may  be  regarded  as  degrading 
rather  than  ennobling,  it  is  not  because  I  can  see  no  good  in  the  world  at  the 
beginning  of  this  twentieth  century,  but  it  is  because  I  believe  the  good  will 
take  care  of  itself.  To  speak  out  against  the  ruinous  tendencies  of  your  gen- 
eration is  not  pessimism,  and  to  stand  on  the  bank  and  watch  the  current 
carry  its  boatload  of  human  freight  to  certain  destruction  without  lifting  a 
hand  to  save,  is  not  optimism.  He  is  in  a  sorry  plight  indeed,  who  does  not 
believe  that  the  world  is  growing  better  and  that  he  is  living  in  the  most 
humane  and  enlightened  age  since  time  began.  But  he  is  in  no  better  state 
of  mind  who  can  see  nothing  wrong  or  worth  reforming  in  the  doings  of  his 
generation.  If  the  one  is  blind  to  the  progress  that  mankind  has  made,  the 
other  is  blind  to  the  progress  that  it  has  yet  to  make. 
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I  have  tried  to  set  over  against  these  tendencies  some  of  the  elements 
which  enter  into  the  making  of  a  truly  successful  life.  If  the  picture  I  have 
painted  should  seem  too  highly  colored  and  visionary  to  some  who  have  had 
more  experience  and  who  have  battled  against  odds  with  the  world,  the  prin- 
ciples which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  true  success  must  still  remain  the  same. 
Mistakes,  disappointments,  and  long  years  of  hard  struggle  with  the  stern 
realities  of  life,  may  dim  for  some  of  us,  the  hopes  and  resolutions  of  earlier 
years  ;  but  they  cannot  destroy  truth  nor  crush  out  the  highest  aspirations  of 
the  soul  in  the  generations  that  are  yet  to  come.  The  truth  will  yet  remain 
when  doubt  and  disappointment  have  passed  away. 

I  wish  we  all  might  say  with  Emerson  :  "My  life  is  not  an  apology,  but 
a  life.  It  is  for  itself  and  not  for  a  spectacle."  To  walk  through  the  world 
in  physical  darkness  is  counted  a  calamity,  but  what  is  this  when  compared 
with  him  who  has  thrown  a  shroud  over  his  own  soul !  There  is  no  more 
pathetic  picture  in  all  the  universe  than  that  of  a  human  soul  chained  to  the 
chariot  of  ignorance  and  greed  and  drawn  through  the  world  as  if  under  a 
spell, — forever  centered  upon  self,  forever  narrowing,  until  at  last,  there 
stands  upon  the  brink  of  the  grave  a  form  bowed  and  wrecked,  and  holding 
within  its  shattered  walls  a  soul  as  palsied  and  withered  as  itself.  And  there 
is  no  more  inspiring  sight  than  that  of  the  life  that  is  forever  enlarging,  for- 
ever looking  forward  to  a  better  day, — the  life  where  bright-eyed  Hope  stands 
ever  at  the  gate,  where  black-robed  Despair  never  reigns,  and  where  unreason- 
ing Intolerance  never  enters  ;  where  the  flowers  of  the  springtime  may  some- 
times droop,  but  never  die  ;  where  the  sunshine  may  sometimes  be  obscured 
by  the  cloud,  but  not  forever ;  where  there  is  no  winter  without  its  spring 
and  no  night  without  its  day  ;  where  the  last  act  speaks  of  mercy  and  the  last 
word  of  hope.  It  is  lives  like  this  that  have  set  throbbing  with  inspiration 
the  great  heart  of  humanity,  and  it  is  lives  like  this  that  will  throw  a  halo 
over  the  mad  struggles  of  this  twentieth  century  and  lend  their  strength  in 
combating  the  unwholesome  elements  of  some  of  the  tendencies  of  our  own 
time. 


Sketches  from  our  Exchanges. 
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the;  mystery  of  a  spidj^r's  spinning. 

How  does  a  spider  spin  a  thread  from  one  bush  to  another  at  a  height 
from  the  ground  and  then  draw  it  so  tight  ?  asks  a  correspondent  in  the 
New  Century.  Kveryone  who  has  ever  walked  through  a  country  lane  early 
in  the  morning  has  felt  the  strained  threads  upon  the  face,  and  often  these 
threads  are  many  yards  long,  but  the  way  in  which  it  is  done  remains  a  mys- 
tery. He  does  not  fly  across,  drawing  the  thread  after  him,  for  he  has  no 
wings.  Neither  does  he  descend  to  the  ground  and  then  climb  the  opposite 
bush,  for  this  would  lead  to  immediate  and  hopeless  entanglement  of  the 
gossamer  filament.     How  then  does  he  do  it? 

M.  Favier,  a  French  scientist,  has  discovered  that  a  thread,  one  yard 
long,  will  support  by  its  own  buoyancy  in  the  air  the  weight  of  a  young 
spider.  It  would  thus  be  in  the  power  of  a  juvenile  to  spin  a  thread  of  that 
length  and  trust  to  air  currents  to  carry  it  across  and  attach  it  to  an  opposite 
bush  so  that  he  himself  could  then  pass  over  and  draw  it  tight.  But  many  of 
these  threads,  to  judge  from  their  strength  and  consistency,  are  not  the  work 
of  young  spiders,  and,  as  every  observer  knows,  they  are  often  many  yards 
long  and  drawn  so  tightly  that  the  face  is  instantly  aware  of  their  presence 
when  breaking  them. 

The  work  is  nearly  always  done  in  the  night  time,  so  that  observation  is 
difficult. 

If  the  spider  had  any  human  nature  in  his  make-up — and  many  of  his 
habits  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he    has — he  would  be  gratified  at  the 
perplexity  which  he  causes  and  would  advertise  his  performances  as  zealously 
as  do  less  gifted  human  gymnasts  and  even  some  popular  preachers. 
THB  GREAT  CORK  FORESTS  OF  SPAIN. 

The  cork  forests  of  Spain  cover  an  area  of  620,000  square  miles,  pro- 
ducing the  finest  cork  in  the  world.  These  forests  exist  in  groups  and  cover 
wide  belts  of  territory,  those  in  the  region  of  Catalonia  and  part  of  Barcelona 
being  considered  the  first  in  importance.  Although  the  cork  forests  of 
Estremadura  and  Andalusia  yield  cork  of  a  much  quicker  growth  and  pos- 
sessing some  excellent  qualities,  its  consistency  is  less  rigid  and  on  this 
account  it  does  not  enjoy  the  high  reputation  which  the  cork  of  Catalonia 
does. 

In  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  the  cork  tree,  or  Quercus  suber,  is  indige- 
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nous,  it  attains  to  a  height  varying  from  35  to  60  feet  and  the  trunk  to  a  diam- 
eter of  30  to  36  inches.  This  species  of  the  evergreen  oak  is  often  heavily 
caparisoned  with  wide-spreading  branches  clothed  with  ovate  oblong  ever- 
green leaves,  downy  underneath,  and  the  leaves  slightly  serrated.  Annually, 
between  April  and  May,  it  produces  a  flower  of  yellowish  color,  succeeded  by 
acorns.  Over  30,000  square  miles  in  Portugal  are  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  cork  trees,  though  the  tree  actually  abounds  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
The  methods  in  vogue  in  barking  and  harvesting  the  cork  in  Spain  and 
Portugal  are  virtually  the  same.  The  barking  operation  is  effected  when  the 
tree  has  acquired  sufficient  strength  to  withstand  the  rough  handling  it 
receives  during  the  operation  which  takes  place  when  it  has  attained  the 
fifteenth  year  of  its  growth.  After  the  first  stripping  the  tree  is  left  in  this 
juvenescent  state  to  regenerate,  subsequent  strippings  being  effected  at 
intervals  of  not  less  than  three  years,  and  under  this  process  the  tree  will 
continue  to  thrive  and  bear  for  upward  of  150  years. 

HIGH  PRICE  FOR  AN  EGG. 

At  an  auction  sale  in  London  the  other  day  an  egg  of  the  great  auk  was 
offered  for  sale.  The  fact  had  been  well  advertised  and  quite  a  number  of 
persons  interested  in  these  rare  prizes  was  present.  The  egg  was  knocked 
down  for  $1,260,  a  very  good  price,  though  eggs  have  been  sold  in  I/ondon  as 
high  as  $1,500.  Not  over  seventy  of  the  eggs  of  this  extinct  bird  are  known 
to  be  preserved  in  collections. 

The  time  was  when  numbers  of  this  sea  fowl  lived  along  the  shores  of 
Iceland  and  Newfoundland.  They  fairly  swarmed  during  the  years  of  the 
early  settlement  of  Newfoundland,  and  for  some  generations  they  were 
largely  used  for  food  by  colonists  and  fishermen.  The  bird  was  strictly 
aquatic  in  his  habits,  coming  ashore  only  to  breed.  Its  wings  were  so  small 
that  it  was  quite  incapable  of  flight. 

It  was  found  in  time,  that  its  downy  feathers  were  very  desirable,  and  then 
it  began  to  be  killed  to  supply  European  markets  with  this  new  commodity. 
As  it  bred  only  in  a  few  localities  and  was  helpless  when  on  land,  it  did  not 
take  very  long  to  exterminate  the  species.  The  last  blow  came  when  its 
most  secure  breeding  place,  a  small  island  off  the  south  coast  of  Iceland,  was 
destroyed  by  a  volcanic  eruption.  The  birds  removed  to  a  spot  that  was  more 
accessible  to  hunters,  who  soon  made  an  end  of  them.  The  last  specimens 
were  taken  for  their  skins. 


SUCCESSFUL  BLIND  PEOPLE, 


In  this  department,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  cause  for  the  advancement 
of  which  this  periodical  is  published,  we  hope  to  serve  a  double  purpose. 
We  wish  first  to  call  the  attention  of  the  seeing  world  to  what  it  is  possible 
for  blind  persons  to  accomplish. 

Second,  to  have  this  knowledge,  by  means  of  the  thoughtful  kindness  of 
our  subscribers,  reach  the  sightless  everywhere  and  stimulate  them  to  make 
the  most  of  their  lives. 

Every  blind  man  or  woman,  young  or  vigorous,  with  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity may  become  self-sustaining.  The  right  amount  of  perseverance  will 
command  the  opportunity.  All  who  wish  to  know  what  is  being  accomplished 
to  increase  the  methods  by  which  blind  people  may  become  independent 
should  subscribe  for  TALKS  and  TALES. 


The  San  Francisco  papers  say  that  Berkeley  has  a  young  girl,  who 
although  not  quite  rivaling  Helen  Keller,  is  still  something  like  that  wonder- 
ful young  woman  in  the  talent  she  has  displayed,  and  the  obstacles  she  has 
surmounted.     Her  name  is  Helen  F.  Masow. 

Totally  blind,  she  has  still  more  than  the  average  amount  of  accomplish- 
ments, and  has  displayed  marked  ability  in  music.  She  reads  music  readily — 
from  the  notes  for  the  blind.  With  one  hand  on  the  keyboard,  she  runs  the 
other  over  the  raised  notes,  playing  first  the  treble  and  then  the  bass,  and  in 
a  short  time  she  has  memorized  both,  and  plays  them  together. 

She  not  only  plays  with  that  firm  touch  that  denotes  the  master  of  the 
instrument,  but  she  puts  soul  into  her  playing  and  tries  to  express  by  touch — 
that  subtle  touch  of  the  blind — the  things  she  feels  so  keenly,  because  she 
cannot  see. 

She  has  a  sweet  high  soprano  voice,  that  rings  clear  and  true,  with  a  note 
of  sadness  in  it. 

For  the  past  four  years  she  has  been  a  pupil  at  the  institute  for  the  blind. 
Next  year  Helen  Masow  will  complete  her  education  in  this  school,  and  there- 
after devote  her  time  to  music. 

Lately  she  learned  to  ride  the  bicycle,  and  with  her  brother,  a  boy  of 
fourteen,  she  takes  trips  through  the  surrounding  countrj^  She  experienced 
no  more  difficulty  in  learning  to  ride  the  bicycle  than  those  who  have  their 
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sight,  and  after  an  ordinary  amount  of  practice  she  rode  with  the  ease  of  an 
expert. 

One  of  her  brothers  always  sees  her  to  and  from  the  school,  but  if  she 
wishes  to  come  home  earlier  than  the  accustomed  time,  she  will  start  out  alone 
and  reach  home  without  assistance. 

Before  she  was  six  years  old  an  accident  caused  the  loss  of  one  eye,  and 
the  sight  of  the  other  eye  was  lost  through  sympathy. 

Helen  was  taught  to  read  with  the  embossed  letters  and  write  with  the 
"point  writing,"  for  the  blind. 

This  writing  is  done  on  a  little  machine  similar  to  a  typewriter,  save  in 
the  number  of  its  keys,  there  being  only  six,  yet  by  a  combination  of  dots  one 
may  spell  any  word  in  the  English  language,  and  some  of  the  best  pupils  can 
write  as  many  as  eighty  words  a  minute.  The  typewriter  looks  like  a  toy 
piano,  with  its  six  black  keys  on  a  white  board. 

But  this  typewriter  for  the  blind  was  not  sufficient  for  Helen  Masow  ;  she 
wanted  to  learn  on  the  regulation  typewriter  ;  and  now  she  takes  her  father's 
correspondence  from  dictation  and  does  perfect  work.  As  a  tiny  girl  she 
would  cut  patterns  for  her  dolls  and  make  their  dresses  as  if  she  had  perfect 
sight. 

But  what  seems  one  of  her  most  marvelous  accomplishments  is  her 
ability  as  a  card  player,  especially  at  whist.  She  has  her  own  deck  of  cards, 
which  she  has  marked  in  the  corners  by  pin  pricks.  She  marks  the  numbers, 
etc.,  and  also  has  a  mark  to  designate  suit. 

She  deals  the  cards,  then  runs  her  fingers  rapidly  over  those  she  holds, 
and  her  delicate  touch  enables  her  to  know  every  one  of  the  thirteen. 

As  each  card  is  played  she  touches  it  in  the  corner,  where  she  has  marked 
it,  and  she  can,  by  memory  alone,  keep  track  of  every  card  that  has  been 
played,  and  all  this  without  delay  or  marring  the  pleasure  of  the  other 
players. 

She  has  added  to  her  other  accomplishments  that  of  reading  and  writing 
German,  and  yet  this  pretty  blind  girl,  with  the  fluffy  blond  hair  and  the  fresh 
complexion,  does  not  look  in  the  least  overworked,  although  she  has  probably 
put  more  hard  labor  and  study  into  her  young  life  than  any  other  girl  of  her 
age  in  California,  for  she  is  only  i8,  and  despite  her  blindness  will  graduate 
at  the  usual  age  of  a  high  school  student. 
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A  Fable  for  Boys  and  Girls. 


The    Hobby 

Horse  said 
As  he   shook 
his  head  : 
It's    a    long, 
long  way  to  go 
O'er  the  white 
snow's  foam 
To  the  Little  Boy's  home  ; 
But  I  hear  the  tin  horns  blow, 
And  must  race  away  till  I'm  out   o' 

breath 
To  the  Little  Boy  who  will  ride  me 
to  death  !" 

And  the  Toy  drum  said : 

"  I've  a  hardened  head, 
And  away  on  my  sticks  I'll  go 

From  this  icy  dome 

To  the  Little  Boy's  home, 
T  can  beat  my  way  through  the  snow  ! 
Away  !  away  !  till  I'm  out  of  breath. 
To  the  Little  Boy  who  will  beat  me  to 
death!" 

And  the  Toy  Doll  said, 

As  her  gold-crowned  head 
Shone  over  the  wintry  snow  : 

"  To  the  Little  Girls 

Of  the  golden  curls 
In  a  fairy  coach  I'll  go  ; 
Far,  far  away,  till  I'm  out  o'  breath. 
To  the  Little  Girls  who  will  kiss  me 
to  death!" 

But  the  Elephant  said : 

"  If  that  way  I'm  led, 
And  they  treat  you  all  so  bad, 

I  tell  you  now 

That  there's  be  a  row, 
And  there'll  wish  they  never  had  ! 
For  I'll  pack  them  all  in  my  trunk 

you  see. 
And  lock  it,  and  throw  away  the  key !" 
'^Atlanta  Constitution. 


LITTLE  boy  and  a  little  girl  were 

'once  sitting  on  a  flowery  bank  and 
talking  proudly  about  their  dress. 

"See,"  said  the  boy,  "what  a  beau- 
tiful  new  hat  I  have  got,  what  a  fine 
new  jacket  and  trousers,  and  what  a 
nice  pair  of  shoes;  it's  not  everybody 
that's  dressed  so  finely  as  I  am." 

"Indeed,"  said  the  girl,  "I  think  I 
am  dressed  finer  than  you,  for  I  have 
on  a  silk  cape  and  a  handsome 
feather  in  my  bonnet,  I  know  my 
dress  cost  a  great  deal  of  money." 

"Not  so  much  as  mine,"  said  the 
boy,  "I  am  sure." 

"Hold  your  peace,"  said  a  cater- 
pillar, crawling  on  the  hedge.  "You 
have  neither  of  you  any  reason  to  be 
proud  of  your  clothes,  for  they  are 
only  second  hand,  and  have  all  been 
worn  by  some  other  creature  or 
other,  of  which  you  think  meanly, 
before  they  came  into  your  posses- 
sion. Why,  that  silk  first  wrapped 
up  such  a  worm  as  I  am," 

"There,  miss,  what  do  you  say  to 
that?"  said  the  boy. 

"And  that  feather,"  exclaimed  a 
bird,  perched  upon  a  tree,  "was  stolen 
from  or  cast  off  by  some  of  my  race." 

"What  do  you  say  to  that,  miss?  " 
repeated  the  boy.    "Well,  my  clothes 
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were     neither     worn    by    birds    nor 
worms." 

"True,"  said  a  sheep  that  was 
grazing  near  by,  "but  they  were  worn 
on  the  back  of  some  of  my  family 
before  they  were  on  yours  ;  and  as  for 
your  hat,  I  know  the  beavers  supplied 
the  materials  for  making  that  article, 
and  my  friends  the  calves  and  oxen 
were  killed,  not  only  to  furnish  meat 
for  your  table,  but  also  leather  to 
make  your  shoes  with. — Selected. 


Sold  Himself. 


In  the  Little  Christian  sometime 
since  appeared  the  following  : 

A  Correctionville  farmer  sold  a  load 
of  corn  in  that  town  one  day.  When 
it  was  weighed  he  slyly  stepped  on 
the  scales,  and  then  drove  off  to  un- 
load. When  the  empty  wagon  was 
weighed  he  took  good  care  not  to  be 
in  it,  and  congratulated  himself  that 
he  had  cheated  the  buyer  in  good 
shape. 

The  grain  dealer  called  him  in, 
and  after  figuring  up  the  load  paid 
him  in  full. 

As  the  farmer  buttoned  up  his  coat 
to  go  out,  the  buyer  kindly  asked 
him  to  take  lunch  with  him,  and 
then  talked  over  the  crops  and  the 
price  of  hogs,  and  the  likelihood  of 
the  Maple  Valley  railroad  building 
up  that  way,  until  the  farmer  fairly 
squirmed  in  his  chair  with  uneasi- 
ness about  his  chores  at  home. 

At  last  he  could  stand  it  no  longer, 
and  said  he  must  go.  The  dealer 
quietly  said  that  was  not  to  be 
thought  of ;  that  he  had  bought  the 
farmer  at  full  weight,  and  paid  him 


his  own  price,  and  that  he  would  in- 
sist on  doing  as  he  pleased  with  his 
own  property. 

The  raiser  of  the  corn  saw  that  he 
had  indeed  sold  himself,  in  one  sense 
at  least.  He  acknowledged  his  cheat 
and  compromised  the  affair.  Now 
when  he  markets  grain  he  does  not 
stand  on  the  scales  or  sell  himself 
with  his  load. 


The  Dog  at  the  Phone. 


Trusty  is  a  dog.  His  mistress  is  a 
professional  nurse  and  lives  with  her 
mother.     They  have  a  telephone. 

When  the  nurse  is  detained  by  her 
business  away  from  home  over  night 
she  'phones  to  her  mother  to  relieve 
the  latter's  anxiety.  The  other  night 
after  talking  with  her  mother  over 
the  wire  she  asked  about  Trusty. 

The  dog  was  .  by  the  side  of  the 
mother.  The  mother  'phoned  that 
fact  to  her  daughter,  who  'phoned 
back  to  have  the  receiver  placed  at 
Trusty's  ear. 

This  was  done  and  the  mistress  of 
the  dog  talked  to  him.  That  he 
recognized  her  voice  was  evident,  for 
he  barked  and  appeared  overjoyed. 

After  the  receiver  was  hung  up 
Trusty  jumped  up  and  acted  as  if  he 
wanted  it  taken  down.  During  the 
night  he  lay  near  the  telephone  and 
frequently  looked  up  at  the  receiver 
and  whined. 

In  the  morning  he  sat  before  it  and 
howled  until  his  mistress  was  called 
up.  She  commanded  him  to  keep 
quiet  and  not  until  then  did  he  go 
away. 
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A  Queer  Little  Insect. 


There  is  an  insect  that  greatly 
resembles  a  grasshopper,  the  chief 
difference  being  that  it  has  a  very 
long  neck,  while  the  latter  has  a  short 
stubby  one.  This  other  insect  has 
two  claw-like  feet,  very  much  like  a 
crab's,  only  smaller,  which  it  doubles 
up  in  front  of  itself,  just  like  some 
people  do  their  hands  in  prayer.  For 
this  reason  it  is  called  the  praying 
mantis. 

Should  you  see  one  lying  on  a  leaf 
you  would  surely  think  that  it  must 
be  a  very  good  insect  to  stay  there  so 
long  and  so  quiet  with  its  arms  folded 
in  such  a  suppliant  manner,  but  if  the 
truth  were  known  it  is  only  waiting 
until  some  poor  little  fly  or  bug 
alights  on  the  leaf  near  it,  when  the 
mantis  will  snatch  it  with  those  two 
strong  front  feet  and  make  a  quick 
meal  of  it. 

The  praying  mantis  is  greatly 
feared  by  other  insects,  but  it  is  so 
very  shy  and  quick  that  it  catches 
many  of  them. — Selected, 


A  Bug  That  Sleeps  In  a  Lace  Gown. 


Do  you  want  to  see  a  beautiful  bug, 
tucked  away  for  the  winter?  "  Go  to 
the  nearest  sycamore  tree,  and  lift  up 
a  small  piece  of  its  bark  from  the 
trunk  at  about  the  height  of  your 
head  from  the  ground.  There  lives 
the  lace  bug ;  active  in  summer, 
asleep  in  winter.  This  tiny  creature 
is  only  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
long,  and  to  the  naked  eye  seems 
simply  white.  But  any  ordinary 
magnifying-glass     will    disclose    its 


beauty.  Two  long  sheets  of  lace 
down  the  back  form  its  wings.  Its 
neck  is  surrounded  by  an  Elizabethan 
ruff  of  lace.  It  wears  a  lace  cap  on 
its  head.  If  you  admire  lace  gowns 
here  is  a  real  one,  fresh  from  the 
hand  of  the  Great  Weaver. — Ladies'' 
Home  Journal. 


True  Gentleman. 


"I  beg  your  pardon,"  and  with  a 
smile  and  touch  of  his  hat  Harry 
Edmon  handed  to  an  old  man, 
against  whom  he  had  accidentally 
stumbled,  the  cane  which  he  had 
knocked  from  his  hand.  "I  hope  I 
did  not  hurt  you." 

"Not  a  bit,"  said  the  old  man. 
"Boys  will  be  boys." 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  and  lifting 
his  hat  again  Harry  turned  to  join  his 
playmates. 

"What  do  you  raise  your  hat  to  that 
old  fellow  for?  "  asked  Charley  Gra}-. 
"He  is  old  Giles,  the  huckster." 

"That  makes  no  difference,"  said 
Harry.  "The  question  is  not  whether 
he  is  a  gentleman,  but  whether  I  am 
one;  and  no  true  gentleman  will  be 
less  polite  to  a  man  because  he  wears 
a  shabby  coat  or  hawks  vegetables 
through  the  streets." — A  True  Re- 
public. 

<•» ■ 

A  Sagacious  Rat. 


One  day  a  well-fed  and  sagacious 
rat  came  across  an  object  made  of 
stout  wires,  whose  sole  occupation 
seemed  to  be  to  take  care  of  a  liberal 
piece  of  cheese.  Having  had  several 
years'  experience  with  men  and  their 
machinations,    the    rat     looked     the 
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grouad  over  with  great  care,  and  he 
was  still  engaged  in  this  occupation 
when  a  mouse  appeared  and  wanted 
to  know  what  was  up. 

"Why  the  fact  is,"  replied  the  rat, 
"I  have  more  chease  here  than  I  can 
possibly  eat  at  one  meal,  and  as 
cheese  quickly  spoils  in  this  climate, 
I  was  waiting  for  some  one  to  come 
along  and  accept  a  portion." 

"You  are  very,  very  generous," 
said  the  mouse. 

"Don't  mention  it.  Just  step  in- 
side and  pass  the  cheese  out,  will 
you?" 

The  mouse  no  sooner  nibbled  at 
the  bait  than  there  was  a  crash,  and 
he  found  himself  trapped. 

"Ah,  that's  the  way  it  works,  is 
it?"  queried  the  rat.  "I  couldn't 
just  make  it  out.  Um !  I  see. 
Spring  there  somewhere.  Very  good 
idea." 

"But  I'm  caught !"  exclaimed  the 
mouse,  in  great  agitation. 

"So  I  observe." 

"And  what's  to  be  done?" 

"Well,  I  leave  that  for  you  to  de- 
cide. I  let  you  in  on  the  ground 
flour,  and  my  responsibilities  cease 
there.  Fine  day.  Hope  we  shall 
have  a  large  harvest." 

There  is  a  good  moral  to  this  anec- 


dote.     Think    it    out. — Australian 
Record. 


A  Dog  That  Hunted  Eggs. 

Not  long  ago,  a  minister's  family 
left  their  home  and  traveled  for  some 
time  in  foreign  lands.  Provision  was 
made  for  the  Countess,  their  much 
loved  and  beautiful  dog,  with  a  farm- 
ing woman  not  far  from  their  own 
home. 

This  woman  had  charge  of  a  large 
brood  of  hens.  She  used  to  go  the 
rounds  of  the  hennery  each  day 
searching  for  eggs,  always  closely 
followed  by  the  Countess.  Soon 
Countess  became  interested  in  one 
special  hen,  and  would  go  and  sit  by 
her  each  day  while  she  was  laying 
her  egg. 

One  day  she  took  the  hen's  egg 
from  its  nest,  carried  it  to  the 
kitchen,  and  let  it  fall  at  her  mis- 
tress' feet.  Of  course  there  was  a 
crash.  Countess  wrinkled  up  her 
face  and  cast  a  look  of  dismay  at  her 
mistress,  funny  to  see.  Much  cha- 
grinned  to  find  the  egg  perishable, 
she  afterward  formed  the  habit  of 
taking  her  special  egg  from  its  nest, 
carrying  it  to  the  kitchen,  and  giving 
it  safely  and  proudly  into  her  mis- 
tress' hands.  This  she  did  until  her 
return  home. 


WISE  AND  OTHERWISE. 


-^3-p-S-^ 


Wiggs — "  Is  he  a  man  of  intelli- 
gence?" 

"Waggs — "I  suppose  so.  At  any 
rate,  he  has  never  served  on  a  jury," 
o 

Halton— "What  is  the  difference 
between  a  physician  and  a  "medical 
expert?" 

Steele— "About  I4S  every  visit. 

Blobbs— "What  a  silent,  tacturn 
fellow  Gotrox  is  !" 

Slobbs — "Yes;   he  believes  in  let- 
ting his  money  do  the  talking." 
o 

Tommy — "Pop,  what  is  a  despot?" 

Tommy's  Pop — "A  despot,  my  son, 
is  a — a — well,  it's  something  like  a 
hired  girl." 

Nell — "Why  doesn't  she  try  to  im- 
prove her  mind  ?" 

Belle — "I  suppose  she's  too  busy 
trying  to  improve  her  complexion." 

Hook— "What  was  the  outcome  of 
their  marriage?" 

Nye — "The  outcome?  How  do  I 
know?  I  don't  even  know  their  in- 
come." 


White  Chick — "My  mother  had 
four  legs." 

Black  Chick— "Get  out  !" 

White  Chick — "Yes;  my  mother 
was  an  incubator." 


A  young  lady  applicant  for  a  school 
in  a  neighboring  county  was  asked 
the  question:  "What  is  your  posi- 
tion upon  whipping  children?  and 
her  reply  was:  "My  usual  position  is 
on  a  chair  with  the  child  held  firmly 
across  my  knees,  face  downward." 
She  got  the  school-" 


"Your  friend  has  a  wonderful  men- 
tal grasp." 

"He  has,"  was  the  weary  answer, 
"He  thinks  he  owns  the  earth." 

Muggins — "Do  you  believe  a 
woman  can  stand  more  pain  than  a 
man  ?" 

Buggins — "Certainly.     You    ought 
to  see  the  shoes  my  wife  wears." 
o 

He — "How  can  those  stores  make 
money  if  they  sell  everything  below 
cost  ?" 

She — "Why,    I    suppose  they  buy 
everything  still  further  below  cost." 
o 

"It's  simply  impossible  for  me  to 
find  bread  for  my  family,"  said  the 
loafer. 

"Same   way  here."    remarked  the 
grocer.     "I  have  to  work  for  it." 
o 

"Seems  to  me  I've  read  this  short 
story  a  couple  of  times  before,  and 
each  time  it  had  a  differenl  author's 
name  attached." 

"It  must  be  a  twice-told  tale." 

"Remember,"  said  the  teacher, 
"there  is  no  such  word  as  fail." 

"I  wish,"  said  Sammie  Shirker, 
"that  he'd  thought  of  that  when  he 
failed  to  pass  me  up  last  term." 
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"Poets,"  remarked  the  Wise  Guy, 
"are  born." 

"That's  funny,"  said  the  Simple 
Mug.  "I  always  thought  they  grew 
on  trees." 

Miss  Olde — "How  do  your  trousers 
come  to  be  worn  at  the  knees  ?" 

Cinder  Sam — "By  kneelin'  down 
an'  proposin'  to  pretty  ladies  like 
yourself,  mum." 

o 

Hetty — "O  Bertha,  you  must  show 
me  that  bonnet  your  husband  said  he 
was  going  to  buy  for  you.  The  last 
time  I  was  here,  you  know,  he  said 
it  was  a  dream." 

Bertha — "And  it  is  still  a  dream, 
Hetty." 

Poet — "This  little  poem  is  all  my 
own.  It  is  my  first,  and  I  worked 
hard," 

Editor — "Indeed?  I  wouldn't  be 
so  cruel  as  to  take  it  from  you  then. 
Good-day." 

"I  was  without  money,"  related 
the  great  tragedian;  "but  I  toured 
the  Far  West." 

"Indeed!"  ejaculated  the  friend; 
"who  was  behind  you?" 

"Oh,  the  sheriff,  most  of  the  time." 


Silas — "When  Crawford  had  been 
married  13  years  he  went  to  town  on 
the  13th  of  the  month,  and  got  run 
over  by  a  car  numbered  1313." 

Cyrus — "Goodness!  I  guess  he's 
convinced  that  13  is  unlucky." 

Silas — "Naw  ;  he's  convinced  that 
it  is  lucky.  He  sued  the  company 
and  got  $13,000 


"Amelia,"  faltered  the  young  man, 
"I  love  you." 

"Oh,  Herbert,"  she  said,  clasping 
her  hands  together,  "what  a  long, 
long  time  it  has  taken  you  to  say  so." 
o 

Gladys — "Why  did  she  ever  marry 
him?" 

Ethel — "Oh,  he  said  he  couldn't 
live  without  her !" 

Gladys — "Well,  she  ought  to  get 
a  medal  for  life-saving." 

"And  is  she  really  the  trained 
singer  she  claims  to  be?" 

"Beyond    a  doubt.     She  can   sing 
'Comin'   Through  the   Rye'   so  that 
nobody  can  tell  what  it   is  without 
looking  at  the  program." 
o 

"What  a  blessin'  is  poverty!"  ex- 
claimed the  old  man. 

"A  blessing  ?" 

"Why,    yes.       When    you're    real 
down   poor,    you  have    sich   a    good 
time  hopin'  fer  the  best !" 
o 

"Lady,"  began  the  dusty  wayfarer, 
"could  you  help  a  poor  sufferer  of 
Mont  Pelee?" 

"Mont  Pelee?"  echoed  the  house- 
wife ;  "why,  you  are  no  resident  of 
Martinique." 

"I  know  dat,  mum,  but  I  am  a  suf- 
ferer just  de  same.  Half  de  things 
kind  ladies  had  saved  for  me  dey  sent 
down  dere." 

"I  don't  see  why  there  should  be 
any  difficulty  about  arbitration,"  said 
the  social  economist. 

"Neither  do  I,"  answered  the  man 
who  delights  in  paradoxes.  "Arbi- 
tration would  be  very  easy  —if  some 
people  were  not  so  arbitrary." 
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Live  in  the  sunshine, 
Don't  live  in  the  gloom, 

Carry  some  gladness 
The  world  to  illume. 

Live  in  the  brightness. 
And  take  this  to  heart, 

The  world  will  be  gayer 
If  you  do  your  part. 

Live  on  the  housetop, 

Not  down  in  the  cell ; 
Open-air  Christians 

Live  worthy  and  well. 

Live  where  the  joys  are, 

And,  scorning  defeat. 
Have  a  good  morrow 

For   all  whom  you  meet. 

Live  as  the  victor. 

And  triumphing  go 
Through   this    queer   world 

Beating  down   every  foe. 

Live  in  the  sunshine, 
God  meant  it  for  you  ! 

Live  as  the  robins 

And  sing  the   day  through 

— Every  Where. 


TUDENTS  of  old-time  days  and 
ways  have  described  so  minutely 
the  home  of  a  century  ago  that  it 
seems  as  if  nothing  can  have  escaped 
their  patient  and  enthusiastic  re- 
search. Yet  although  they  speak  of 
sanded  floors  and  rag  carpets,  of 
"list  carpets  wide  and  narrow"  and 


"Scotch  carpets  for  stairs,"  among 
them  all  we  find  no  mention  of  the 
kind  of  carpet  that  covered  Mrs. 
Lyman  Beecher's  parlor  floor — prob- 
ably because  no  other  room  in  the 
country  possessed  one  like  it. 

When  Lyman  Beecher  and  his  wife 
Roxana  had  been  married  a  few 
months  they  moved  into  a  house  of 
their  own.  At  about  the  same  time 
an  uncle  of  Mr.  Beecher's  gave  him 
some  money,  and  the  young  minister 
was  not  content  until  he  had  spent 
it.  He  soon  had  his  opportunity  in 
a  neighboring  "vendue,"  from  which 
he  returned  the  owner  of  a  bale  of 
cotton. 

Then  came  Mrs.  Beecher's  turn. 
She  had  the  cotton  spun,  woven  and 
cut  to  fit  the  room  ;  she  sent  to  New 
York  for  paints  which  she  ground 
and  mixed  herself  ;  finally  she  nailed 
the  carpet  smoothly  to  the  garret 
floor  and — painted  it ! 

One  can  fancy  the  minister's  wife 
hurrying  through  her  work  and  steal- 
ing eagerly  up  the  garret  stairs,  her 
pleasure  in  painting  the  "bunches  of 
roses"  in  the  center,  her  weariness 
over  the  long  task  of  the  border,  her 
pride  and  delight  when  it  was  fin- 
ished at  last,  and  she  possessed  the 
first  carpet  ever  seen  in  the  village. 

Soon  after  it  was  put  down  in 
the  parlor  old  Deacon  Tallmadge 
called  to   see    the    minister  ;   at   the 
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parlor  door  he  stopped  in  perplexity. 

"Walk  in,  deacon,  walk  in  !"  Mr. 
Beecher  called  out  cheerf  ally. 

"Why,  I  can't  'thout  steppin'  on't," 
the  old  man  replied. 

He  stood  for  a  while  surveying  the 
wonder  in  deep  admiration ;  then  he 
looked  up,  and  through  the  century 
one  can  still  hear  the  chuckle  in  the 
kindjy  voice. 

"D'ye  think,"  he  asked,  "you  can 
have  all  that  an'  heaven,  too?" 


Helen  marsh  Nixon  pleads  val- 
iantly and  effectively  for  woman  suf- 
frage in  an  article  in  the  Era  Maga- 
zine.  She  concludes  with  : —  "It  is 
just  beginning  to  dawn  on  the  politi- 
cal managers  that  there  is  a  woman 
vote  in  this  conutry  with  which  they 
must  reckon.  In  former  years  they 
devoted  their  energies  to  capturing 
the  different  foreign  votes,  now  they 
must  look  after  a  new  element  in 
American  politics, — the  woman  vote. 
To  sum  up  the  net  results  of  suf- 
frage in  Colorado  it  may  be  said  that 
the  pessimist  has  failed  in  his  predic- 
tion, for  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of 
woman  has  neither  unsexed  her  nor 
degenerated  the  world.  As  for  the 
woman  who  neglects  her  home  for 
political  work,  would  she  be  less 
likely  to  do  so  were  politics  elimi- 
nated? Let  us  not  take  the  extremes 
nor  the  isolated  cases  to  base  an 
opinion  upon,  but  rather  take  the 
large  class  of  women  who  have 
awakened — through  their  civic  rights 
— to  a  greater  practical  interest  in  the 
problem  of  social  life,  and  who  are 
learning  that  patriotism  includes  the 


small  things  of  life,  as  well  as  its 
tragedies,  and  that  it  not  only  ex- 
presses itself  but  acts  as  well.  "But 
patriotism  is  not  politics,"  a  lady 
from  Ohio,  on  a  brief  visit  to  Colo- 
rado, said.  It  is  just  that,  and  the 
women  of  the  State,  having  taken 
it  so,  have  worked  to  make  politi- 
cal methods  better  and  candidates 
cleaner.  The  women  of  Colorado  are 
voting  at  every  election  ;  they  are 
not  confounding  liberty  with  license  ; 
they  are  doing  their  duty  from  the 
standpoint,  not  of  "the  eternal  femi- 
nine," but  of  citizens.  The  man  who 
gets  a  safe  distance  from  Colorado 
and  proclaims  from  the  house  tops 
that  "Woman's  suffrage  is  a  failure," 
is  probably  the  man  who  will  not 
allow  his  wife  to  vote,  and  who  for- 
gets to  register  before  an  important 
election.  An  impartial  examination 
will  prove  that  suffrage  has  accom- 
plished good  in  Colorado  through 
the  quickening  of  the  civic  conscience 
among  women,  which  means  a  dis- 
tinct progress  toward  higher  civic 
life." 

— 4>^ 

The  name  of  Mariimis  Ludher  ex 
Mansfeld  may  be  found  upon  the 
records  of  Erfurt  University,  1501. 
Luther  signed  his  name  Ludher, 
Lutter,  Lother  and  Luther,  some- 
thing not  at  all  uncommon  at  that 
time,  when  the  German  language 
varied  with  every  wind. 


The  writing  of  anagrams,  trivial 
as  this  recreation  may  now  appear, 
was  once  the  favorite  amusement  of 
men  of  learning  and  ingenuity. 
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The  first  article  in  the  series,  "The  Beginnings  of  Things,"  is  by  Mrs. 
Cynthia  Westover  Alden,  President-General  of  the  International  Sunshine 
Society.  To  her  is  due  the  formation  of  a  society  which  has  brightened  the 
lives  of  thousands  and  brought  happiness  and  good  cheer  to  many  whose 
hours  would  otherwise  have  been  sad  and  dreary.  The  next  article  will  be  by 
Mrs.  Lillian  M.  N.  Stevens,  the  National  President  of  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union.  Mrs.  Botlome  will  write  of  the  King's  Daughters  and 
Miss  Coman,  of  Wellesley,  of  Settlement  Work,  and  others  will  follow. 


One  of  our  objects  in  publishing  Tai<ks  and  TalSS  if  that  the  blind  peo- 
ple of  the  country  may  come  in  touch  with  each  other  and  that  each  may 
know  what  the  others  are  doing — A  sort  of  Sunshine  Society.  To  this  end  we 
have  solicited  funds  from  the  friends  of  our  work  and  thus  far  have  received 
these  responses  : 

Mrs  James  Alldis $4  00 

Mr.  J.  K.  Cole 3  00 

Mrs.  A.   D.   Vorce 3  00 

Mrs.  Virginia  D.   Young i  00 

Miss  F.  S.  Merriman .„ i  co 

A  Friend i  00 


Mrs.  Geo.  T.  Plunkett I15  00 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Lee 5  00 

Miss    Louise    Lee 5  00 

Mr.    Wm.  Wade 5  00 


Mrs.  Alvord 

Mrs.  Watson 

Mr.   A.    L.   Ellis 


00 
00 

GO 


EXTRACTS  FROM  .BETTERS  TO  THE 
EDITOR. 

"We  all  enjoy  the  magazine  very 
much,  and  pray  God  will  bless  those 
who  are  trying  to  make  happier  and 
better  those  from  whom  the  light  of 
day  is  shut  out." — Rochester^   N.   Y. 

"I  love  the  book  (Tai,ks  and 
Tales)  for  its  work,  my  heart  goes 
out  in  love  and  sympathy  to  the  peo- 
ple who  are  there. — New  Haven, 
Copn. 

"Talks  and  Tales  is  always  wel- 
comed in  the  Home  and  as  the  sub- 
scription has  run  out,  we  gladly 
enclose  a  dollar  to  have  it  renewed." 
— Centerville.  Conti. 

"I  am  very  much  interested  in  the 
bljjjd  people  and  enjoy  Talks  and 


Tales  as  much  as  any  publication 
1  read."— IVilson,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  please  find  one  dollar 
which  will  pay  for  Talks  and  Tales 
until  next  October.  I  think  it  the 
best  magazine  for  the  money  in  the 
world." — Rocky  Bar,  Idaho. 

"Enclose  find  one  dollar  for  the 
continuance  of  my  magazine.  Talks 
AND  Tales.  I  enjoy  the  magazine 
greatly." — Rockville,  Conn. 

"Please    find  a   dollar   within  for- 
your  magazine  for  the  coming  year. 
I  lend  the  magazine  and  I   prize   it 
highly." — Essex,  Conn. 

"Am  away  from  home  most  of  the 
time,  but  intend  to  keep  on  with  the 
magazine.  I  think  lots  of  it,  it  is 
full  of  good  reading." — Rockvillp, 
Conn, 
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Strike  Situation  in  Pennsyi,- 
VANiA — In  the  anthracite  coal  regions 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  mine  workers 
are  gradually  going  back  to  work. 
Anthracite  coal  has  recently  been 
mined  in  daily  increasing  quantities 
and  the  operators  placed  a  recent 
week's  output  at  130,200  tons. 

Seemingly  the  only  reason  that  the 
main  body  of  employees  does  not 
return  is  that  if  there  is  an  immediate 
prospect  of  a  settlement  they  will 
wait  and  by  so  doing  keep  their  in- 
fluence with  the  union. 

It  is  only  lately  that  a  statement 
has  been  made  by  the  operators  in 
reply  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania senators  that  "The  operators 
cannot  mine  coal  because  the  miners 
make  demands  which  render  it  im- 
possible to  mine  coal  profitably  and 
that  the  state  has  enacted  laws  pro- 
hibiting the  employment  of  men  in 
mines  unless  they  have  worked  two 
years  in  anthracite  mines  and  there- 
fore if  they  yield  to  the  extravagant 
demands  of  the  miners  they  will  lose 
money.  If  the}'^  attempt  to  increase 
the  price  of  coal  they  will  destroy  the 
industries  depending  upon  anthracite 
fuel.  If  they  increase  the  price  on 
the  domestic  sizes  they  will  be  called 
robber  barons,  oppressors  of  the  poor, 


monopolists  and  enemies  of  man- 
kind." 

President  Baer  continues  his  state- 
ment with  the  facts,  that  for  reasons 
above,  the  operators  stand  firmly  on 
the  following  four  propositions: 
(i)  That  the  wages  of  the  miners  are 
fair  and  just  ;  (2)  that  the  wages  can- 
not be  increased  without  increasing 
the  price  of  coal  and  thus  driving  the 
public  to  use  bituminous  coal  and 
that  a  restricted  market  will  curtail 
production  and  deprive  the  anthra- 
cite miners  of  regular  employment ; 
(3)  that  the  operators,  while  they 
recognize  the  right  of  labor  to  organ- 
ize, will  not  permit  their  men  to  in- 
terfere unreasonably  with  discipline 
and  the  ordinary  management  of  the 
business  ;  (4)  that  varying  conditions 
at  the  different  mines  in  the  anthra- 
cite field  make  a  uniform  scale  of 
wages  impracticable. 

The  strikers  are  exceedingly  active 
and  the  operators  remain  in  the  same 
position  as  at  the  beginning.  At- 
tempts at  arbitration  are  not 
successful. 

Meanwhile  there  is  a  total  scarcity 
of  coal  in  most  cities  and  towns  and 
great  losses  in  money  to  the  govern- 
ment, to  the  operators,  to  the  busi- 
ness men  in  the  coal  region,   to  the 
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railroads  which  carry  the  coal  to  all 
parts  of  our  country,  and  to  the 
strikers  themselves. 

Germans  Sink  Havtien  Vessei, 
— The  Crete-a-Pierrot,  a  gunboat  in 
the  Firminist  party,  which  is  now  in 
open  rebellion  against  the  Provisional 
Government  of  Hayti  was  sunk  by  the 
German    gunboat,  Panther,    on    the 
afternoon  of  September  7.  This  event 
was  the  result  of  the  fact  that  a  few 
days  before  the  Crete-a-Pierrot,  com- 
manded   by    Admiral     Killick,     had 
boarded  a  German  merchant  steamer 
and  had  taken   possession  of  a   quan- 
tity of  arms  and   ammunition   which 
was    intended    for    the     Provisional 
Government  at  Hayti.     Germany  re- 
garded this  as  an  act  of   piracy    and 
felt  that   it    was,    according    to    the 
accepted  rules  of  international  law, 
justified  in  capturing  or  sinking  the 
Firminists'  gunboat.     It   was  at  first 
the  opinion  in  Washington   that  the 
circumstances  leading  to  the  sinking 
of    the   Crete-a-Pierrot,  would  cause 
a   European   demand    for    a    United 
States   protectorate    over    Hayti.     It 
has,  however,  led  to  no  international 
complications. 

Russia  and  Manchuria — English- 
men in  the  Chinese  imperial  customs 
service  and  other  foreigners  have 
been  excluded  from  Manchuria  by 
order  of  M.  Paul  Lessar,  Russian 
minister  to  China,  Russia  has  occu- 
pied Manchuria  since  the  Boxer  up- 
rising, claiming  that  this  was  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  the  Siberian 
railroad.  Until  this  Russian  move, 
to  expel  British  employees,  is 
brought    officially   to  the    notice  of 


Great  Britain,  it  is  likely  to  be 
ignored  and  judging  from  past 
history,  if  the  British  do  finally  pro- 
test Russia  will  gracefully  withdraw 
from  her  position.  The  United  States 
will  probabl}'  regard  such  a  question 
as  purely  between  Russia,  China  and 
Great  Britain. 

Expense  of  Pi^aying  at  War — 
There  have  been  some  comments  over 
the  expense  entailed  by  the  elaborate 
features  called  for  in  the  mimic  war 
which  has  been  waged  on  our  New 
England  coast.  Some  think  that  the 
money  it  costs  is  practically  wasted, 
nothing  being  got  from  it  unless  a 
pyrotechnic  display. 

England  frequently  has  such  exer- 
cises both  by  land  and  sea  and  she 
would  not  keep  them  up  if  the  bene- 
fits obtained  did  not  make  up  for  the 
expense.  Still,  whenever  she  has 
these  manoeuvres,  there  is  considera- 
ble talk  in  the  newspapers  about  the 
expenditure  of  the  tax-payer's 
money  for  such  things. 

This  complaint  cannot  be  brought 
up  in  this  country  for  this  is  the  first 
time  we  have  experimented  thus. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  wise  experiment 
for  we  are  now  able  to  judge  of  the 
relative  strength  of  our  coast  defenses 
and  our  navy.  Still,  it  would  not  be 
practical  for  any  other  nation  than 
Great  Britain  to  attack  us,  on  account 
of  the  3,000  miles  of  sea  that  have  to 
be  crossed  to  reach  us.  Their  coal 
supplies  would  run  out  and  could  not 
be  replenished.  There  will  be  another 
similar  experiment  in  the  West 
Indies  before  long  when  we  will  try 
to  protect  our  island  from  our  own 
opposing  forces. 
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Lieut.  Peary  Back  from  the 
North— The  steamer  Windward, 
•with  Ivieut.  Peary  ou  board,  arrived 
at  North  Sidney  from  Greenland  on 
September  i8th.  Lieut.  Peary  did 
not  succeed  in  reaching  the  Pole, 
but  he  announced  that  he  had  made 
important  discoveries.  The  most 
northerly  point  reached  was  84  de- 
grees, 17  minutes  in  latitude,  north- 
west of  Cape  Hecla.  The  Windward's 
cargo  includes  manj'  cases  of  relics 
from  the  North  and  a  number  of  live 
animals  for  Central  Park,  New  York 
City.  In  Lieut.  Peary's  report  to  the 
Peary  Arctic  club  he  tells  of  losing 
many  Eskimos  from  the  ravages  of  a 
fatal  epidemic  at  Gaugor.  The  party 
brought  down  the  instruments, 
chronometers  and  Arctic  library, 
abandoned  by  the  Greely  expedition. 
Finally  at  84''  17'  latitude  northwest  of 
Hecla  the  polar  pack  became  imprac- 
ticable and  further  efforts  to  advance 
were  given  up.  Lieut.  Peary  has 
again  achieved  the  farthest  north  of 
any  American  explorer,  but  failed  to 
reach  the  goal  of  Arctic  endeavor. 
Lieut.  Peary  says  the  Pole  can  be 
reached.  "Let  a  properly  equipped 
party  start  on  sledges  from  83  de- 
grees N.  latitude  and  there  is  no 
question  but  that  the  pole  can  be 
reached." 

Edward  Eggleston,  who  died  at 
his  beautiful  home  at  Lake  George  a 
short  time  ago,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five,  passed  his  youth  on  a  farm  in 
Indiana.  He  then  became  a  clerk, 
and  later  a  Methodist  circuit  rider  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  which  experience 
furnislied  him  with  material  for  his 


books  which  were  written,  however, 
when  he  was  editor  of  several  periodi- 
cals. The  first  edition  of  the  History 
of  the  United  States  appeared  in  1S88 
and  represented  an  immense  amount 
of  previous  labor.  Dr.  Eggleston's 
standing  will  rest  chiefly  on  this  his- 
tory, "Beginnings  of  a  Nation," 
and  upon  the  "Hoosier  School- 
master" and  the  "Circuit  Rider." 

Science — New  Uses  for  Paper: 
Paper  teeth  would  appear  to  many 
people  at  first  sight  quite  impractica- 
ble and  useless,  yet  actual  use  has 
proved  them  to  be  in  every  respect 
equal  to  those  made  of  porcelain  or 
other  similar  compositions. 

They  are  said  to  give  satisfaction 
in  every  case  ;  dentists  in  Germany 
are  now  making  them  prominent  in 
their  work. 

Another  queer  and  interesting  use 
found  for  paper  is  to  manufacture 
foot-gear  from  it. 

So  skilfully  can  it  be  prepared  for 
the  purpose  that  in  appearance  it  is 
almost  identical  with  that  of  patent 
leather.  It  is  considerably  lighter 
and  so  thin  that  it  apparently  reduces 
the  wearer's  feet  a  couple  of  sizes  or 
more;  a  fact  which  will  go  a  good 
way  towards  bringing  paper  shoes 
into  popular  use.  Such  shoes  are 
best  suited  for  housewear,  more 
especially  through  their  fragility  ren- 
dering them  hardly  durable  enough 
for  outdoor  wear.  Also  hats  are  made 
of  paper.  The  hat  is  to  look  exactly 
like  straw,  is  impervious  to  rain,  very 
light  in  weight,  and  having  a  wire 
inside  padding  will  not  be  subject  tg 
creasing  or  breaj^iug. 
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A  remarkable  discovery  has  beeu 
reported  on  the  shores  of  Prince 
William  Sound. 

A  Mr.  Leeds  out  with  a  party  of 
natives  looking  for  minerals,  came 
to  the  entrance  of  a  large  cave. 
Leeds  entered  the  cave  and  was 
astonished  to  find  fourteen  wooden 
canoes,  each  containing  a  mumified 
corpse. 

Stone  implements  were  found'  be- 
side the  bodies  and  stone  slabs  cov- 
ered the  canoes,  everything  indi- 
cating that  the  bodies  had  been  placed 
there  during  the  stone  age. 

It  was  as  big  a  mystery  to  the  na- 
tives as  to  the  white  men.  Their 
tribe  has  been  on  the  shores  of  Prince 
William  Sound  from  a  very  remote 
period,  yet  they  have  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  cave  or  of  the  character 
of  the  people  who  are  interred  there. 
Nor  do  the  present  natives  use  stone 
implements. 

Drama — Among  the  most  promi- 
nent productions  of  the  coming 
season  will  be  a  dramp.ization  of 
Hall  Caine's  latest  novel,  "The 
Eternal  City.''  Viola  Allen,  who 
created  the  leading  role  in  Mr. 
Caine's  "The  Christian,"  will  play 
the  part  of  "Roma"  in  "The  Eternal 
City"  and  has  been  abroad  this  year 
studying  with  Mr.  Caine.  The  rest 
of  the  cast  is  in  very  competent 
hands.  E.  M.  Holland  will  enact 
the  Pope,  Edward  Morgan,  who 
played  with  Miss  Allen  in  "The 
Christian,"  will  play  David  Rossi 
and  Frederick  de  Belleville  will  ap- 
pear as  Baron  Bonelli. 

Pinero's   latest   play,    "Iris,"    wjtb 


Miss  Virginia  Harned  in  the  leading 
part  is  to  be  one  of  the  plays  of  the 
coming  season.  Miss  Harned  is  well 
supported  by  Plilda  Spong.  William 
Courtney  of  Mr.  Tree's  company  is  in 
the  cast. 

Mr.  John  Drew's  part  in  "The 
Mummy  and  the  Humming-bird," 
which  was  produced  with  great  suc- 
cess, last  year  in  London,  has  distinct 
theatre  possibilities  which  he  makes 
the  most  of  in  his  highly  refined  and 
vigorous  manner.  The  play  itself  is 
a  clever  but  rather  artificial  stage 
piece. 

The  play,  "Soldiers  of  Fortune," 
by  Ricbard  Hard:-. g  Davis,  with  Mr. 
Robert  Edeson  as  the  star,  is  a  brisk 
and  wholesome  drama  of  American 
life,  retaining  most  of  the  narrative 
and  not  a  few  of  the  absurdities  that 
marked  the  novel. 

A  YEAR  ago  Consul-General  Frank 
H.  Mason,  at  Berlin,  reported  on  the 
use  for  fuel  in  Germany  of  briquettes 
manufactured  from  peat,  brown  coal 
or  lignite,  compressed  and  held  to- 
gether in  matrices  of  bitumen.  Mr. 
Mason  was  influenced  then  by  the 
rising  price  of  coal  in  America 
through  the  greed  of  the  trust.  The 
strike  and  its  attending  extortions 
this  summer  have  led  the  Consul- 
General  to  return  to  the  subject.  In 
a  report  just  issued  at  Washington 
he  poit-ts  out  tlie  cheapness  and 
availability  of  the  briquette  product 
as  a  relief  from  Coal  Trust  oppression, 
and  declares  that  the  redemption  of 
our  smoke-cursed  manufacturing 
cities  lies  in  learning  the  German 
lesson  in  ^uel-making.    In   ^ddhipn 
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to  materials  previously  mentioned, 
the  dust  and  screenings  of  coal  mines 
are  used  in  forming  briquettes.  The 
fuelblocks  "are  clean  and  convenient 
to  handle ;  they  light  easily  and 
quickly  and  burn  with  a  clear  intense 
flame;  they  make  practically  no 
smoke,  and  are,  withal,  the  cheap- 
est form  of  fuel  for  most  purposes." 
In  Germany  last  year  1,643,416  tons 
of  briquettes  were  made,  the  cost 
averaging  $2,. 16  per  ton. 

It  is  well  to  note  while  considering 


this  subject  the  recent  statement  of 
Dr.  Willis  Pettit,  of  Lockport,  that 
Western  New  York,  particularly  in 
the  bog  lands  of  Orleans,  Brie,  Mon- 
roe, Niagara  and  Genesee  Counties, 
holds  immense  undeveloped  peat  de- 
posits as  rich  as  any  in  Ireland,  Scot- 
land or  Germany.  In  this  briquette 
material,  lying  right  to  hand,  lies  the 
opportunity  to  take  up  effectively 
the  gauntlet  impudently  flung  in  the 
face  of  the  public  by  the  anthracite 
monopolists. 


'^rm 


Glimpses  of  Good  Books. 


Of  the  "novel  with  a  purpose,"  Mr. 
Frank  Norris  says  in  The  World's 
Work,  "It  is  the  complaint  of  the 
coward,  this  cry  against  the  novel 
with  a  purpose,  because  it  brings  the 
tragedies  and  griefs  of  others  to 
notice.  Take  this  element  from  fic- 
tion, take  from  it  the  power  and  op- 
portunity to  prove  that  injustice, 
crime  and  inequality  do  exist,  and 
what  is  left?  Just  the  amusing 
novels,  the  novels  that  entertain. 
The  juggler  in  spangles  with  his 
balancing  pole  and  gilt  ball  does  this. 
The  novel  may  be  a  flippant  paper- 
covered  thing  of  swords  and  cloaks, 
to  be  carried  on  a  railway  journey 
and  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  window 
when  read,  together  with  the  sucked 
oranges  and  peanut  shells.  Or  it 
may  be  a  great  force,  that  works  to- 
gether with  the  pulpit  and  the  uni- 
versities for  the  good  of  the  people, 
fearlessly  proving  that  power  is 
abused,  that  the  strong  grind  the 
faces  of  the  weak,  that  an  evil  tree  is 
still  growing  in  the  midst  of  the  gar- 
den, that  undoing  follows  hard  upon 
unrighteousness,  that  the  course  of 
empire  is  not  yet  finished,  and  that 
the  races  of  men  have  yet  to  work 
out  their  destiny  in  these  great  and 
terrible  movements  that  crush  and 
grind  and  rend  asunder  the  pillars  of 
the  houses  of  nations. 


"Fiction  may  keep  pace  with  the 
great  march,  but  it  will  not  be  by 
the  dint  of  amusing  the  people.  The 
muse  is  a  teacher,  not  a  trickster. 
Her  rightful  place  is  with  the  lead- 
ers ;  but  in  that  last  analysis,  that 
place  is  to  be  attained  and  maintained, 
not  by  cap-and-bells,  but  because 
of  a  serious  and  sincere  interest,  such 
as  inspires  the  great  teachers,  the 
great  divines,  the  great  philosophers 
— well-defined,  well-seen,  courage- 
ously sought  for  purpose." 

The  New  Thought  movement  has 
opened  a  field  particularly  rich  in 
material  for  the  novel  with  a  pur- 
pose. The  influence  of  one  mind 
over  another,  call  it  Hypnotism, 
Thought  Transference,  Magnetism, 
or  what-not,  provides  a  powerful 
motif  for  the  comedies  and  tragedies 
in  literature.  In  no  better  way  can 
the  fact  of  the  dominance  of  one 
mind  over  another  be  brought  to 
the  intelligent  consideration  of  the 
masses  of  thinking  people  than 
through  the  novel  with  a  purpose. 
Such  an  one  is  Currents  and  Under- 
currents, by  Sara  Elizabeth  Browne, 
recently  published  by  the  Abbey 
Press.  In  her  book,  Mrs.  Browne 
treats  of  the  commonest  thing  in  the 
world — the  thing  that  is  happening 
to  all  people  at  all  times — but,  never- 
theless the  thing  that  is  the  least  un- 
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derslood  aud  recognized — the  power 
of  silent,  concentrated  thought.  The 
interest  of  the  story  centers  around 
Margaret,  particular!}'  in  her  rela- 
tions to  Gordon  and  Brice. 

The  thoughtful  student  of  Occult- 
ism will  follow  the  pursuit  of  Mar- 
garet by  Brice  and  know  the  end  from 
the  beginning.  He  will  know  the 
inevitable  outcome  of  the  book-keep- 
er's persistent,  systematic  train  of 
thought.  The  fact  that  Brice  did  his 
work  blindly  made  no  difference  in 
the  results  as  far  as  gaining  Margaret 


goes — but  it  did  make  an  infinite 
difference  in  the  result  to  himself. 
In  a  lesser  degree  the  marriage  of 
Tom  and  Corinne  shows  the  workings 
of  the  same  force — the  simplest  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  complex 
force  in  Nature.  Currejits  and  Un- 
dercurrents should  be  read  thought- 
fully, not  as  a  novel  to  be  cast  aside 
as  soon  as  the  readers  find  out  who 
marries  who,  but  rather  as  a  revela- 
tion to  the  large  class  of  readers  who 
have  not  yet  come  to  a  realization  of 
New  Thought  truths. 
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Il^ENICE  is  still  victorious  over  Time.  Despite  her  age,  the  City  of  the 
^  Sea  is  fascinating  stilL  She  has  successfully  defied  a  dozen  centuries  ; 
she  may  perhaps  defy  as  many  more.  All  other  cities  in  the  world  resemble 
one  another.  Venice  remains  unique.  She  is  the  City  of  Romance— the  only 
place  on  earth  to-day,  where  Poetry  conquers  Prose.  The  marriage  of  the 
Adriatic  and  its  bride  has  never  been  dissolved.  She  is  to-day,  as  she  has 
been  for  fourteen  hundred  years,  a  capital  whose,  streets  are  water  and  whose 
vehicles  are  boats.  She  is  an  incomparable  illustration  of  the  poetical  and 
the  picturesque  ;  and  "were  she  nothing  else,"  says  Mr.  S.,  "would  still 
attract  the  world."  But  she  is  infinitely  more.  The  hands  of  Titian  and  Tin- 
toretto have  embellished  her.  She  wears  upon  her  breast  some  architectural 
jewels  unsurpassed  in  Italy.  And  finally,  the  splendor  of  her  history  enfolds 
her  like  the  glory  of  her  golden  sunsets,  and  she  emerges  from  the  waves  of 
Time,  that  have  repeatedly  endeavored  to  engulf  her,  as  do  her  marble  pal- 
aces, from  the  encircling  sea. 

The  charm  of  Venice  begins  even  at  usually  what  is  the  most  prosaic  of 
places— the  railway  station.  For,  to  a  city  where  there  are  no  living  horses, 
the  iron  horse  at  least  has  made  its  way  ;  and  by  a  bridge,  two  miles  in 
length,  Venice  is  now  connected  with  the  outer  world  by  rail.  A  quick,  de- 
licious feeling  of  surprise  comes  over  one  to  see  awaiting  him  in  the  place  of 
carriages  a  multitude  of  boats.  The  pleasing  sense  of  novelty  (so  rare  now  in 
the  world)  appeals  to  us  at  once,  and  with  the  joyful  consciousness  of  enter- 
ing on  a  long  anticipated  pleasure,  we  seat  ourselves  within  a  gondola,  and 
swiftly  glide  out  into  the  unknown. 
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"The  first  surprise  awaiting  almost  every  visitor  to  Venice'"  says  Mr.  S., 
"is  that  of  seeing  all  its  buildings  rise  directly  from  the  sea." 

He  knows,  of  course,  that  Venice  rests  upon  a  hundred  islands,  linked  by 
four  hundred  and  fifty  bridges.  Hence,  he  expects  to  see  between  the  houses 
and  the  liquid  streets  some  fringe  of  earth,  some  terrace  or  embankment. 

But  no  :  the  stately  mansions  emerge  from  the  ocean  like  a  huge  sea-wall, 
and,  when  the  surface  of  the  water  is  disturbed,  by  a  light  breeze,  or  passing 
boat,  it  overflows  their  marble  steps  as  softly  as  the  ultimate  ripple  of  the  surf 
spreads  its  white  foam  along  the  beach.  As  then,  our  gondolier  takes  us  far- 
ther through  this  liquid  labyrinth,  we  naturally  ask  in  astonishment,  "What 
was  the  origin  of  this  mysterious  city?  How  came  it  to  be  founded  thus 
•within  the  sea?" 

The  wonder  is  easily  explained.  In  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  when 
the  old  Roman  empire  had  well-nigh  perished  under  the  deadly  inroads  of 
barbarians,  another  devastating  army  entered  Italy,  led  by  a  man  who  was 
regarded  as  the  "scourge  of  God."  This  man  was  Attila.  Such  was  the  ruin 
always  left  behind  him,  that  he  could  boast  with  truth  that  the  grass  grew  not 
where  his  horse  had  trod.  A  few  men  seeking  to  escape  this  vandal,  fled  to  a 
group  of  uninhabited  islands  in  the  Adriatic.  Exiled  from  land,  they  cast 
themselves  in  desperation  on  the  sea. 

But  no  one  can  behold  this  ocean  city  without  perceiving  that  those  exiles 
were  rewarded  for  their  courage.  The  sea  became  their  mother, — their 
disunity.  She  sheltered  them  with  her  encircling  waves.  She  nourished 
them  from  her  abundant  life.  She  forced  them  to  build  boats  in  which  to 
transport  merchandise,  from  land  to  land.  And  they  obeying  her,  grew  from 
a  feeble  colony  of  refugees  to  be  a  powerful  republic,  and  made  their  city  a 
nucleus  of  vast  wealth  and  commerce, — a  swinging  door,  between  the  Orient 
and  Occident,  through  which  there  ebbed  and  flowed  for  centuries  a  tide  of 
golden  wealth,  of  which  her  glorious  sunsets  seem  but  the  reflections. 

Who  can  forget  his  first  glimpse  of  the  Grand  Canal  ?  Seen  at  a  favorable 
hour,  the  famous  thoroughfare  delights  the  senses  as  it  thrills  the  heart.  For 
two  miles  it  winds  through  the  city  in  such  graceful  lines  that  every  section 
of  its  course  reveals  a  stately  curve.  Upon  this  beautiful  expanse  the  sun  of 
Venice,  like  a  cunning  necromancer,  displays  most  marvelous  effects  of  light 
and  shade,  transforming  it  at  different  hours  of  the  day  into  an  avenue  of 
lapislazuli,  or  emerald  or  gold — an  eloquent  reminder  of  the  time  when  Venice, 
was  a  paradise  of  pleasure,  when  life  upon  its  liquid  streets  was  a  perpetual 
pageant,  and  this  incomparable  avenue  its  splendid  promenade.  Its  curving 
banks  are  lined  with  palaces.  They  seem  to  be  standing  hand  in  hand, 
saluting  one  another  gravely,  as  though  both  shores  were  executing  here  the 
movements  of  some  courtly  dance. 

These  were  originally  the  homes  of  men  whose  names  were  written  in 
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that  record  of  Venetian  nobility,  called  "The  Book  of  Gold."  Once  they 
were  marvels  of  magnificence  and  viewed  in  the  sunset  light,  or  by  the 
moon,  they  are  so  still.  Under  that  enchanting  spell  their  massive  columns, 
marble  balconies,  and  elegantly  sculptured  arches,  seem  as  imposing  as  when 
the  Adriatic's  Bride  was  still  a  queen  and  wore  her  robes  of  purple  and  of 
gold. 

To  build  such  structures  on  the  shifting  sands  was  a  stupendous  under- 
taking ;  and  what  we  cannot  see  of  these  Venetian  palaces  has  cost  much 
more  than  that  which  rises  now  above  the  waves.  From  every  door  broad 
marble  steps  descend  to  the  canal,  and  tall  posts,  painted  with  the  colors  of 
the  family,  serve  as  a  mooring  place  for  gondolas,  a  kind  oi  marine  porie- 
cochhre.  Each  of  these  structures  has  its  legend, — poetic,  tragic  or  artistic  ; 
and  these  our  gondolier  successively  murmurs  to  us  in  his  soft  Venetian  dia- 
lect as  we  glide  along  the  glittering  highway. 

This,  in  the  Plazzo  Vendramini,  the  composer  Wagner  died  in  18S3.  Not 
far  from  this  mansion  is  the  home  of  Desdemona.  Within  another  of  these 
old  palacesthe  old  Doge  Toscari  died  of  a  broken  heart  at  the  ill-treatment  of 
his  countrymen. 

In  one  lived  Byron  ;  in  another  Robert  Browning  ;  in  a  third  George 
Sand  ;  a  fourth  was  once  the  home  of  Titian. 

But  now  our  winding  course  reveals  to  us,  suspended  over  this  noble 
thoroughfare,  a  structure  which  we  recognize  at  once,  The  Bridge  of  the 
Rialto.  For  centuries  this  was  the  only  bridge  that  crossed  the  Grand  Canal. 
An  ugly  one  of  iron  has  been  constructed  near  the  railway  station  ;  but  this 
Rialto  remains  a  relic  of  Venice  in  her  glory,  for  its  huge  arch  is  entirely 
of  marble,  and  has  a  length  of  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  Its  cost  exceeded 
half  a  million  dollars  ;  and  the  foundations,  which  for  three  hundred  and 
twenty  years  have  faithfully  supported  it,  are  twelve  thousand  trunks  of  elm 
trees,  each  ten  feet  in  length.  To-day,  little  shops  are  built  along  the  bridges, 
leaving  a  passagev/ay  between  them  in  the  centre  and  one  without  on  either 
side. 

The  Rialto  seems  prosaic  in  the  glare  of  noon.  But  wave  before  it,  for  an 
instant,  the  magic  wands  of  fancy  and  historical  association,  and  we  can  pic- 
ture to  ourselves  how  it  must  have  looked  when  on  this  "Riro-Alto,"  or 
"High  Bank,"  which  gives  the  bridge  its  name,  Venetian  ladies  saw  out- 
spread before  them  treasures  of  the  Orient  ;  when  merchants  congregated 
here  as  to  a  vast  Exchange  ;  and  when,  on  this  same  bridge,  the  forms  of 
Shylock  and  Othello  may  have  stood  out  in  sharp  relief  against  the  sky ; 
when,  in  a  word,  Venice,  like  Venus,  had  been  born  of  the  blue  sea,  possess- 
ing all  the  fascinating  languor  of  the  East,  and  yet  belonging  to  the  restless 
West.  But  to  acquire  all  that  mental  state  in  which  these  visions  of  Venitian 
splendor  will  recur  to  one,  certain  conditions  are  essential  for  the  tourists  : 
first,  he  must  choose  the  moon  for  his  companion  ;  and,  second,  he  must 
manage  to  arrive  in  the  City  of  the  Sea  by  night. 

Venice,  though  beautiful,  shows  marks  of  age.  The  glare  of  day  is  far 
too  strong  for  her  pathetically  fair,  but  wrinkled  face.     Pay  her  the  compli- 
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ment  to  see  her  at  her  best.  In  Venice  make  your  nights  and  days  exchange 
places.  Sleep  through  the  morning  hours,  and  spend  the  afternoons  reading 
books  that  tell  of  old  Venetian  glory.  Then,  when  the  daylight  wanes,  and 
the  moon  turns  these  streets  into  paths  of  shimmering  gold,  go  forth  to  woo 
Venezia,  and  she  will  give  you  of  her  best.  x 

The  form  of  the  Grand  Canal  is  that  of  the  letter  "S."  Whenever  it 
is  looked  upon  from  an  elevation,  this  "S"  is  suggestive  of  the  Italian  word 
Silanzio,  for  Venice  is  pre-eminently  the  City  of  Silence.  No  roar  of  wheels 
disturb  one  here,  no  strident  gongs,  no  tramp  of  horses'  feet.  Reclining  on 
the  cushions  of  a  gondola,  one  floats  in  absolute  tranquility  upon  a  noiseless 
sea. 

To  go  to  another  city  after  Venice  is  like  removing  from  one's  ears  the 
fingers  which  for  a  little  time  had  closed  them  to  all  sounds.  No  place  is 
better  for  a  weary  brain  worker  than  Venice.  His  nerves  relax  in  its  restful 
stillness.  The  hand  of  nature  gently  lifts  the  veil  from  his  hot,  wearied  eyes  ; 
and  he  perceives  at  last  that  when  a  comfortable  livelihood  has  been  secured, 
to  keep  on  toiling  feverishly  in  the  modern  world  beneath  a  pall  of  soot  and 
in  the  midst  of  noisy,  heartless  crowds,  is  not  to  live,  it  is  merely  preparing 
to  die. 

Upon  a  moonlit  night  these  liquid  corridors  present  a  scene  too  beautiful 
for  words.  It  is  the  Venice  of  one's  dreams.  According  to  the  light  or  shade, 
we  glide  through  alternating  paths  of  glory  and  of  gloom.  All  the  defects 
which  day  reveals  are,  by  moonlight,  totally  concealed  or  softened  into  indis- 
tinctness, like  features  hidden  by  a  silvery  veil.  Here  and  there  some  lights 
are  gleaming  through  the  casements  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  city  seems  to  sleep. 

To  the  lover  of  the  beautiful  in  Nature  the  most  enchanting  characteristic 
of  this  City  of  the  Sea  is  its  sunset  glow.  Italian  sunsets  are  all  beautiful, 
but  those  of  Venice  are  the  loveliest  of  all.  Their  softness,  brilliancy  and 
splendor  cannot  be  described.  "The  last  which  I  beheld  here,"  says  Mr.  S., 
"on  a  night  in  June,  surpassed  all  others  I  had  ever  seen.  The  shadows  were 
falling  to  the  eastward  ;  the  hush  of  night  was  stealing  on  the  world.  The 
cares  of  life  seemed  disappearing  down  the  radiant  west  together  with  the 
God  of  Day,  "Between  us  and  the  setting  sun  there  seemed  to  fall  a  shower 
of  powdered  gold.  The  entire  city  was  pervaded  by  a  golden  light  which  yet 
was  perfectly  transparent,  like  the  purest  ether. 

"As  we  drew  nearer  to  the  Grand  Canal,  the  scene  grew  even  more  en- 
chanting. In  the  refulgent  light  the  city  lay  before  us  like  a  beautiful 
mirage,  enthroned  upon  a  go]den  bank  between  two  seas — the  ocean  and  the 
sky.  Her  streets  seemed  filled  with  liquid  sunshine  The  steps  of  her 
patrician  palaces  appeared  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  a  golden  net.  The 
neighboring  islands  looked  like  jeweled  wreckage  floating  from  a  barge  of 
gold.  The  whole  effect  was  that  of  a  poem  without  words,  illustrated  by 
Titian,  and  having  for  a  soft  accompaniment  the  ripple  of  the  radiant  waves." 

"I  have  seen  many  impressive  sights  in  many  climes,"  says  Mr.  S.,  "but 
for  triumphant  beauty,  crystallized  in  stone  and  glorified  by  the  setting  sun, 
I  can  recall  no  scene  more  matchless  in  its  loveliness  than  that  which  I 
enjoyed,  when,  on  this  richly-tinted  sea,  I  watched  the  Bride  and  Sovereign 
of  the  Adriatic  pass  to  the  curtained  chamber  of  the  night  enveloped  in  a  veil 
of  gold." 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  BLIND  GIRL. 


NINA   RHOADES. 


Chapter  X, 


I,IFE  WITH   THE   GARLANDS, 

OF  the  time  that  followed  I  cannot  write  connectedly.  Indeed,  my  mem- 
ory of  it  is  still  dim  and  confused.  The  full  sense  of  my  awful  position 
did  not  dawn  upon  me  all  at  once.  I  was  very  angry  with  George  ;  very  much 
afraid  of  the  Garlands  ;  but  I  was  not  without  hope.  It  was  fortunate  that  I 
was  so,  for  had  it  been  otherwise  I  really  think  my  brain  would  have  given 
•way  in  earnest  beneath  the  awful  strain.  I  knew  that  George  had  treated  me 
very  cruelly.  I  knew  he  must  be  a  much  worse  man  than  1  had  ever  sup- 
posed. But  that  the  Garlands  were  actual  villians,  I  did  not  believe.  George 
had  deceived  them  as  to  my  condition,  but  after  they  had  seen  me  for  a  day 
or  two  they  would  find  out  their  mistake.  Then  something  would  be  done 
for  me,  though  of  what  nature  I  had  not  the  least  idea.  To  appeal  to  George 
I  felt  would  under  the  circumstances  be  hopeless,  and  Rose  and  George  were 
my  only  near  relatives.  But  slowly,  slowly,  the  full  significance  of  my  awful 
position  began  to  dawn  upon  me,  and  then  indeed  I  prayed  for  death  as  the 
only  refuge  from  my  agony  and  despair. 

To  this  day  I  do  not  know  for  certain  whether  the  Garlands  were  aware 
of  the  true  state  of  affairs  or  not ;  whether  they  really  believed  me  to  be 
suffering  under  a  mental  delusion,  or  whether  they  had  reasons  for  assisting 
George  in  the  carrying  out  of  his  infamous  scheme.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  latter  was  the  case,  but  I  have  no  proof.  They  were  not  actively 
unkind  to  me  ;  they  simply  refused  to  listen  to  a  word  I  said.  Oh,  how  I 
pleaded  and  implored  at  first ;  then  when  I  found  that  was  useless,  I  became 
very  quiet  and  subdued,  doing  precisely  what  I  was  told,  and  hoping  vainly 
that  in  that  way  I  might  in  time  be  able  to  prove  my  sanity  beyond  doubt.  It 
was  all  of  no  use  ;  the  Garlands  remained  obstinately  unmoved. 

"Poor  child,"  the  doctor  would  say,  "it  is  a  very  sad  case,  may  Heaven 
pity  her!"  Then  he  would  pat  my  cheek,  or  stroke  my  hair  gently,  and 
walk  out  of  the  room. 

Miss  Garland  merely    sniffed  disdainfully,  or  else  ordered  me  to  stop 

*  All   rights  reserved. 
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making  a  fool  of  myself.     On  the  whole,  I  shrank  from  Miss   Garland  rather 
less  than  from  her  brother,  though  she  was  anything  but  a  lovable  person. 

For  the  first  week  I  was  somewhat  buoyed  up  by  the  hope  of  the  arrival  of 
my  books  and  typewriter,  but  as  day  after  day  passed,  and  they  did  not 
appear,  I  was  forced  to  the  terrible  conclusion  that  they  had  never  been  sent, 
or  else  that  the  Garlands  had  disposed  of  them  in  their  own  way.  I  ventured 
to  mention  the  subject  several  times,  but  never  received  any  satisfactory 
reply.  By  the  end  of  the  second  week  I  was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  all 
hope  of  occupation,  and  possible  communication  with  distant  friends,  were 
vain.  Then  I  fell  into  a  state  of  hopeless  misery,  impossible  to  describe. 
Deprived  of  my  only  means  of  employment,  and  surrounded  by  cold,  uncon- 
genial people,  my  life  became  one  unbroken,  dreary  monotony.  Cold  winter 
weather  had  set  in,  and  I  never  went  out.  No  one  offered  to  take  me  for 
exercise  except  Mollie,  and  she  was  kept  busy  from  morning  till  night.  No 
visitors  came  to  the  house,  although  the  doctor  and  his  sister  went  out  a  good 
deal.  Mollie  informed  me  privately  that  she  was  sure  the  reason  they  never 
entertained  was  because  Miss  Kate  was  "that  stingy  she  couldn't  bear  to 
spend  five  cents  extra  on  a  bit  of  meat  for  dinner." 

I  soon  learned  all  there  was  to  know  about  my  new  surroundings.  The 
place  was  not  an  asylum,  as,  in  the  first  horror  of  my  dreadful  discovery,  I 
had  been  ready  to  believe.  Dr.  Garland  simply  accepted  the  charge  of  one 
or  more  feeble  minded  or  idiotic  children,  and  gave  them  board,  and  such 
care  as  cost  very  little.  The  children  were  generally  orphans,  whose  friends 
and  guardians  were  anxious  they  should  be  put  out  of  the  way,  and  as  in  the 
case  of  Sam,  the  poor  harmless  imbecile  boy,  considered  their  responsibility 
ended  from  the  moment  of  placing  them  under  Dr.  Garland's  tender  care. 

I  was  terribly  afraid  of  Sam  at  first.  He  made  such  horrible  noises,  and 
had  a  way  of  snapping  his  fingers  directly  in  front  of  my  face  ;  at  the  same 
time  uttering  shrill  cries,  and,  Mollie  said,  making  horrible  grimaces.  But 
I  soon  found  the  poor  creature  was  quite  harmless,  and  then  my  fear  changed 
to  compassion.  I  even  tried  to  be  a  little  kind  to  him  sometimes,  when  I  was 
not  too  miserable  to  think  of  anything  or  anyone  but  myself,  but  he  seemed 
to  be  almost  as  much  afraid  of  me  as  I  had  been  of  him,  and  would  run  away 
and  hide  in  a  corner,  or  even  crawl  under  the  table,  at  my  very  first  advance 
towards  friendliness.  His  uncle  never  came,  and  I  believe  it  was  merely  his 
custom  to  threaten  a  flying  visit  every  two  or  three  months,  in  that  way 
keeping  the  Garlands  in  constant  anticipation  of  his  arrival  ;  a  proceeding 
that  was  wise  in  its  way,  as  Sam  received  better  food,  and  was  kept  more  tidy 
in  conseqnence.  But  alas  !  there  was  no  uncle,  nor  any  other  relation  to 
threaten  in  my  case,  and  I  was  neglected  accordingly.  Day  after  day  I  sat, 
huddled  over  the  small  fire,  or  lay  upon  my  hard  bed,  too  exhausted  by  grief 
and  despair,  to  care  to  move.     No  one  noticed  me  ;  no  one   pitied   me.     I 
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think  if  they  would  have  made  me  work,  do  anything,  in  fact,  even  the 
coarsest  housework,  it  would  have  been  better  for  me.  Once  I  did  take 
courage  to  ask  Miss  Garland  to  give  me  something  to  do,  but  she  only  sniffed 
a  scornful  sniff,  and  asked  me  curtly  what  I  supposed  a  blind  girl  like  me 
could  possibly  do. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  one  friend  I  had  in  that  wretched  place,  I  really 
believe  I  would  have  died.  That  one  friend  was  Mollie,  the  wretched  little 
drudge,  whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  on  that  first  dreadful  morning  after 
my  arrival.  It  was  a  strange  friendship,  Mollie's  and  mine,  but  it  was  a  very 
true  and  sincere  one.  My  heart  had  gone  out  to  that  little  maid  the  first  day 
and  as  the  days  wore  on  my  affection  grew  stronger,  until  it  became  the  one 
solitary  thing  that  made  life  bearable  to  me  in  that  dreadful  house.  Mollie 
was  really  sixteen,  but  in  many  ways  she  seemed  years  younger,  although 
there  was  a  certain  shrewdness  and  quickness  about  her,  too.  She  had  been 
a  drudge  ever  since  she  was  twelve,  when  her  father  died,  and  she  was  taken 
out  of  school,  and  placed  in  a  family,  where  she  performed  the  multifarious 
duties  of  nurse,  housemaid,  and  general  factotum.  There  she  had  remained 
until  she  was  fifteen,  when  the  family  had  moved  out  West,  and  she  had 
thankfully  accepted  Miss  Garland's  offer,  patiently  taking  up  the  duties  of 
maid  of  all  work,  without  a  word  of  complaint.  The  Garlands  was  not  by  any 
means  an  ideal  place,  but  Mollie  was  a  good,  loving  little  soul,  and  the 
thought  of  the  poor  hard-worked  mother,  and  little  hungry  brothers  and 
sisters,  helped  her  over  many  a  rough  place.  She  endured  the  hard  work, 
meagre  food  and  frequent  scoldings  with  a  heroism  seldom  to  be  found  in 
girls  of  more  refined  surroundings  and  aristocratic  connections. 

No  opposition  was  made  to  my  acquaintance  with  Mollie;  indeeri,  so 
little  notice  was  taken  of  me  that  I  was  free  to  do  pretty  much  as  I  liked,  so 
long  as  I  remained  quiet.  The  Garlands,  as  I  have  said  before,  went  out  a 
good  deal,  and  many  a  winter  evening  did  Mollie  and  I  spend  together, 
huddling  over  the  kitchen  stove,  while  Sam  slept  in  the  rocker,  or  amused 
himself  by  cutting  queer  figures  out  of  paper.  Feeling  that  I  must  have 
some  means  of  diverting  my  mind,  in  order  to  keep  from  brooding,  I  got  into 
the  way  of  telling  Mollie  long  stories  ;  at  first  those  I  read,  later  even  invent- 
ing some  on  my  own  account,  and  I  can  truly  say  I  never  had  a  more  appre- 
ciative listener. 

"If  you  could  just  write  some  of  them  things  down.  Miss  Daisy,  and  get 
them  printed  in  a  book,"  Mollie  said  one  evening,  with  a  sudden  inspiration  ; 
"you  could  make  your  fortune  in  no  time.     Why  don't  you  try  it  now  ?  " 

"I  smiled  faintly  at  the  praise,  and  told  her  of  some  of  my  air  castles,  all 
of  which  had  been  so  rudely  shattered. 

"If  I  only  had  a  typewriter  I  might  try  even  now,"  I  added,  regretfully; 
"but  they  haven't  sent  me  mine,  and  I  don't  suppose  they  ever  will  now." 
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"Maybe  they  thought  that  while  you  was  away  you'd  write  to  some  of  your 
friends,  and  get  them  to  take  you  away,"  said  Mollie,  thoughtfully.  "At 
least  that  was  what  mother  said  when  I  told  her.  I  can't  write  very  good, 
and  you'd  have  to  tell  me  how  to  spell  all  the  big  words,  but  I'd  write  a  letter 
for  you  some  time — yes,  and  see  it  got  posted,  too,"  said  Mollie,  with  sudden 
energy — "even  if  I  got  sent  away  for  doing  it  ;  for  you  ain't  no  more  silly 
than  I  am,  Miss  Daisy  ;  I  know  you  ain't.  Mother  said  I  could  do  it,  if  you 
wauled  me  to." 

The  grateful  tears  sprang  to  my  eyes  at  this  proof  of  Mollie's  affection, 
for  I  knew  to  lose  her  place — even  such  a  place  as  that — would  be,  in  her  eyes 
at  least,  a  great  affliction.  But  I  shook  my  head,  and  told  her  sorrowfully 
that  there  was  no  one  to  whom  I  cared  to  write.  Indeed,  this  was  quite  true. 
I  had  thought  the  matter  over  on  many  a  wakeful  night.  Rose  and  George 
were  the  only  living  beings  upon  whom  I  had  the  slightest  claim,  and  my 
pride  revolted  at  the  thought  of  confessing  my  condition  to  mere  friends,  like 
Mr.  Manning.  They  might  be  kind  ;  they  might  even  take  me  away  from 
the  Garlands ;  but  I  could  have  no  right  to  expect  them  to  provide  for  me. 
Besides,  I  felt  sure  that  George's  word  would  weigh  heavily  against  mine,  and 
if  they  considered  that  George  was  my  guardian,  they  might  feel  they  had  no 
power  to  interfere  with  his  arrangements,  and  the  appeal  might  even  end  in 
worse  misery  for  me  than  I  was  then  enduring. 

After  that  Mollie  and  I  fell  into  the  way  of  talking  about  what  we  should 
do,  if  by  some  miracle,  I  were  once  more  to  become  the  owner  of  a  type- 
writer, I  was  to  ma'KC  my  fortune  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  and  then  Mol- 
lie and  I  were  to  leave  our  present  abode,  and  have  a  dear  little  home  of  our 
own  ;  with  shelves  upon  shelves  of  books  for  me,  a  whole  pantry  filled  with 
good  things  to  eat,  for  Mollie's  little  brothers  and  sisters  when  they  came  to 
see  us.  Mollie  never  seemed  to  have  any  special  desire  for  herself.  She 
would  work  for  me  she  said,  and  be,  oh,  so  happy,  if  only  mother  and  the 
children  might  come  sometimes,  and  see  how  nice  and  comfortable  she  was. 
They  were  very  childish  day-dreams,  but  they  did  us  no  harm,  aud  helped  to 
pass  away  many  an  otherwise  tedious  hour. 

So  the  winter  days  came  and  went,  bringing  no  change  in  this  strange 
new  life.  No  word  reached  me  from  the  world  outside.  Sometimes  I  won- 
dered bitterly  how  it  was  that  Rose  had  so  completely  abandoned  me,  and 
how  George  accounted  to  her  for  my  silence.  Several  friends  had  promised 
to  write  to  me,  but  if  the  letters  came  they  were  never  read  to  me.  Mollie's 
mother  came  one  day  in  the  week  to  do  the  washing,  and  the  butcher  and 
baker  and  grocer  appeared  daily,  but  beyond  these  humble  functionaries,  I 
never  met  any  one  except  my  host  and  hostess. 

Christmas  came  and  passed,  such  a  strange  and  dull  Christmas.  It  was 
glorious  out  of  doors.     I  could  feel  the  bright  sunshine  pouring  in  at  the  win- 
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dows,  and  hear  the  sound  of  sleigh  bells,  as  parties  of  merrymakers  passed 
the  door.  But  for  me  there  was  no  merrymaking  that  year.  Miss  Garland 
never  went  to  church — I  believe  Dr.  Garland  posed  in  the  outside  world  as  a 
very  religious  man,  and  I  heard  he  had  a  mission  class  somewhere — but  his 
piety  never  appeared  under  his  own  roof.  The  only  allusion  made  to  the  day 
was  a  remark  made  by  Miss  Garland  at  breakfast,  to  the  effect  that  she  sup- 
posed no  end  of  people  were  making  fools  of  themselves,  spending  money 
for  presents  that  nobody  wanted,  and  that  she  was  thankful  to  say  she  never 
indulged  in  any  such  nonsense.  The  daj'  passed  precisely  like  any  other  day, 
and  in  the  evening  Mollie  went  home  to  spend  a  couple  of  hours  with  her 
family,  and  I  crept  away  to  bed,  where  I  lay  shivering  under  my  thin  cover- 
ings, and  after  lying  awake  for  hours  thinking  of  the  old  merry  Christ- 
mases  at  home,  I  at  last  cried  myself  to  sleep,  fairly  worn  out  with  grief  and 
loneliness.  Oh,  was  there  no  one  in  all  the  wide  world  to  hold  out  a  helping 
hand  to  me  ;  no  friendly  voice  to  say  a  word  of  encouragement  ?  Why  did  I 
not  die,  as  I  longed  to  do.  Other  people  died,  who  had  not  nearly  so  much 
to  suffer,  but  I  was  so  young  and  strong  ;  I  was  not  even  ill. 

ChapTe;r  XI. 

THE  NEW   BOARDER. 

It  was  a  bitterly  cold  morning  in  the  beginning  of  January.  My  fingers 
were  so  stiff  with  cold  that  I  could  scarcely  feel  with  them,  and  in  conse- 
quence my  dressing  took  longer  than  usual,  and  when  I  came  down  to  break- 
fast. Dr.  Garland  and  his  sister  were  already  at  the  table.  The  moment  I 
entered  the  room  I  felt  that  a  family  discussion  of  some  kind  was  in  progress. 
Miss  Garland's  tones  were  higher  than  usual,  and  neither  she  nor  her  brother 
took  the  slightest  notice  of  my  entrance, 

"I  tell  you  it's  all  nonsense  ;  it  will  cost  twice  as  much  as  it's  worth,"  my 
hostess  was  saying  as  I  entered.  "An  extra  person  in  the  house  always  costs 
more  ;  especially  a  man,  and  he'll  be  sure  to  make  complaints,  and  want 
double  what  his  board  is  worth." 

"He  certainly  offers  very  liberal  board,"  observed  the  doctor,  mildly. 
"It  seems  an  odd  idea  his  wanting  to  come,  but  since  he's  so  set  on  it,  I  really 
don't  see  any  reason  why  we  shouldn't  take  him.  If  he  doesn't  like  it  at  the 
end  of  the  first  week  he  can  go." 

"Yes,  after  he's  made  no  end  of  extra  work,  and  a  general  nuisance  of 
himself,"  retorted  Miss  Garland,  setting  down  my  coffee  cup  so  vigorously 
that  a  portion  of  the  contents  spilled  over  into  the  saucer.  "One  man  about 
the  house  is  quite  enough  for  me.  What  on  earth  does  he  want  to  come  for, 
any  way  ?" 

"More  than  I  know.  He  says  he  wants  to  be  in  Boston  for  a  short  time, 
and  doesn't  care  to  put  up  at  a  hotel.     He  really  does  seem  to  have  taken  a 
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great  fancy  to  me,  strange  to  say.     He  has  asked  me  to  dine  with  him  twice 
during  the  past  week." 

"Where  did  you  meet  him?"  Miss  Garland  inquired,  in  a  somewhat 
mollified  tone.  If  Miss  Garland  possessed  one  virtue  it  was  her  affection  for 
her  brother. 

"At  the  Club.  Thompson  introduced  us,  and  he  seemed  to  take  to  me, 
at  once.  I've  been  continually  running  across  him  during  the  past  month. 
Thompson  says  he  is  considered  quite  a  rising  young  fellow  in  the  profession, 
but  I  must  say,  he  strikes  me  as  a  good  deal  of  a  fool." 

"I  thought  you  told  me  he  had  a  wife  and  child." 

"So  he  has.  A  very  pretty  little  woman  his  wife  is,  too.  I  met  her  walk- 
ing down  Commonwealth  Avenue  with  him  the  other  day ;  but  for  some  un- 
known reason,  they  don't  appear  to  hit  it  off  together.  At  least  I  should 
judge  that  was  it,  for  she's  gone  back  to  New  York  with  the  child." 

"Perhaps  she  doesn't  approve  of  her  husband's  friends,  or  the  Club." 

"I  won't  be  mixed  up  with  any  scandal,  any  way,"  said  Miss  Garland, 
virtuously.  "If  there  is  one  thing  of  which  I  have  a  horror,  it  is  a  scandal. 
There's  no  use  talking,  John;  I  won't  take  him." 

"Then  you'll  regret  it,"  declared  the  doctor  with  decision.  "Twenty-five 
dollars  a  week  isn't  to  be  scorned,  I  can  tell  you,  and  besides  you  will  prob- 
ably be  able  to  drive  a  good  bargain,  and  tuck  it  on  with  extras.  He  seems 
like  a  soft  kind  of  chap,  who  could  be  easily  imposed  upon,  and  Thompson 
tells  me  he's  got  plenty  of  tin.  He  was  adopted  by  some  rich  old  man,  I  be- 
lieve, who  died,  and  in  the  orthodox  fashion,  left  him  all  his  money.  He 
only  practices  because  he  likes  it." 

"Perhaps  he's  a  spy,  sent  here  by  Sam's  uncle,"  suggested  Miss  Garland, 
evidently  beginning  to  waver. 

"Nonsense !  And  even  if  he  should  be,  what  is  there  for  him  to  find  out, 
I  should  like  to  know?  I  wager  there  isn't  an  institution  in  the  country 
where  that  idiot  boy  would  receive  any  better  care  then  he  gets  here.  But  if 
you  have  any  such  suspicion  we  can  be  a  little  on  our  guard  for  a  day  or  two, 
though  I  can  assure  you,  the  man  never  heard  of  Sam  or  his  uncle  in  his  life." 

"Well,  it  does  seem  to  me  a  queer  thing,  no  matter  how  you  put  it," 
maintained  Miss  Garland,  still  dissatisfied;  "but  since  you  really  think  we 
cau  make  a  good  thing  out  of  it,  I  don't  know  but  what  I'm  willing  to  try, 
though  I  have  always  declared  that  I  never  would  take  boarders." 

There  was  a  little  more  discussion  on  the  subject,  and  it  ended  in  Dr.  Gar- 
land walking  off  to  write  to  the  proposed  boarder.  I  had  not  paid  much 
attention  to  the  discussion  at  first,  but  when  I  found  that  the  obdurate  Miss 
Garland  was  yielding,  I  began  to  feel  vaguely  uneasy.  To  be  sure,  the 
arrival  of  a  new  inmate  might  possibly  prove  an  agreeable  change,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  it  might  lead  to  even  worse  discomfort  and  misery.     I  could  not 
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imagine  that  any  really  nice  man  would  select  Dr.  Garland  for  an  intimate 
friend.  I  did  not  even  know  the  new  boarder's  name,  but  I  instinctively 
formed  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  him  at  once.  This  conviction  was  strength- 
ened by  Mollie,  whose  opinion  on  the  subject  I  sought  the  moment  the  clos- 
ing front  door  assured  me  that  Miss  Garland  had  gone  out  to  market. 

"He  ain't  no  good,  Miss  Daisy,"  said  Mollie,  decidedly;  "none  of  Mr. 
Garland's  friends  are.  They  play  cards,  and  get  drunk,  and  do  lots  of  things 
they  shouldn't.  Dr.  Garland  ain't  a  good  man,  though  he  talks  pious  some- 
times. There  was  a  friend  of  his  come  here  once,"  added  Mollie,  lowering 
her  voice,  and  speaking  in  rather  a  frightened  tone,  ^"He  came  once  when 
Miss  Kate  was  away.     He  was  an  awful  man." 

"What  did  he  do?"  I  inquired  curiously. 

"Him  and  the  doctor  played  cards  all  the  evening,  and  the  doctor  lost  a 
lot  of  money  too.  The  man  drank  a  lot  of  whiskey,  though  the  doctor  didn't, 
and  he  talked  so  loud,  and  sang  horrid  songs,  and  when  I  came  in  with  some- 
thing the  doctor  wanted,  he  jumped  up,  and — and — oh.  Miss  Daisy,  it  was 
awful.  He  grabbed  hold  of  me  and  tried  to  kiss  me.  I  ;was  so  scared,  and 
the  doctor  told  him  to  behave,  and  made  him  let  me  be.  I  went  up  stairs, 
aud  locked  myself  in  my  room,  and  when  I  told  mother  about  it  she  said  if 
that  man  ever  came  again  I  must  leave  straight  off." 

"Do  you  suppose  this  is  the  same  man  who  is  coming  to  board?"  I 
inquired,  anxiously. 

"No,  I  guess  not,  for  that  one's  name  was  Jenkins,  and  the  name  of  this 
one's  Bell.  I  don't  think  the  doctor's  known  him  long,  but  he  must  be  like 
the  rest,  or  he  wouldn't  want  to  come." 

I  was  very  much  of  Mollie's  opinion,  and  consequently  did  not  look  for- 
ward to  the  advent  of  the  sirangar  with  any  pleasant  anticipations.  The  next 
two  days  were  busy  ones  for  Miss  Garland  and  Mollie.  The  house  was  large, 
but  all  the  unoccupied  rooms  were  shut  up,  and  to  get  one  of  them  ready  into 
a  habitable  condition  was  a  task  of  considerable  difficulty.  Neither  the  doc- 
tor nor  his  sister  were  of  a  communicative  disposition,  and  I  heard  very  lit- 
tle more  about  the  boarder,  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  a  certain  Dr.  Bell, 
and  that  he  was  expected  to  arrive  on  Saturday  afternoon. 

How  well  I  remember  that  Saturday  afternoon.  It  had  been  a  wild 
stormy  day,  and  as  I  sat  in  my  cold  room,  wrapped  in  a  shawl,  I  could  hear 
the  wind  howling  dismally  about  the  house,  and  the  rain  dashing  in  sheets 
against  the  window.  I  had  reached  that  state  of  hopeless  indiflference  when 
wind  and  rain  produced  but  small  impressions  upon  me,  and  in  sheer  despera- 
tion, having  nothing  else  to  do,  I  was  repeating  verses  to  myself  ;  old  familiar 
poems,  which  I  had  learned  in  happier  days.  I  found  that  if  I  did  not  keep 
my  mind  busy  at  something  I  was  apt  to  fall  into  fits  of  dull  abstraction, 
which  were  almost  like  a  stupor,  and  which  frightened  me  terribly.    Though 
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I  did  not  know  it,  I  was  in  a  fair  way  to  becoming  the  hopeless  imbecile 
George  wished  me  to  be  considered,  from  the  m»re  lack  of  occupation,  and 
constant  brooding.  I  had  just  been  repeating  a  little  poem,  of  which  mother 
used  to  be  very  fond,  and  had  come  to  these  lines — 

Perhaps  the  dreaded  future 

Has  less  bitter  than  I  think ; 
The   Lord  may  sweeten  the  waters 

Before  I  stoop  to  drink — 
Or  if  Marah  must  be  Marah, 

He  will  stand  beside  the  brink. 

It  maybe  he  has  waiting 

For  the  coming  of  my  feet, 
Some  gift  of  such  rare  value ; 

Some  joy  so  strangely  sweet, 
That  my  lips  can  only  tremble 

With  the  joy  they  cannot  speak. 

I  could  not  help  smiling  a  little  bitterly  at  the  irony  of  the  words  in  my 
case.  What  joy  could  Life  ever  hold  for  me,  I  wondered,  now  that  every- 
thing that  had  ever  made  it  glad  and  bright,  had  been  taken  away  from  me 
forever. 

Just  at  that  moment  my  ear  caught  the  sound  of  approaching  wheels,  fol- 
lowed by  a  ring  at  the  door  bell,  and  murmur  of  voices,  and  an  unusual  bustle 
down  stairs.  Then  footsteps  ascended  the  stairs  ;  there  was  the  bumping  of 
some  heavy  object — probably  a  trunk — being  set  down  in  an  adjoining  room, 
and  I  heard  Dr.  Garland  say  in  his  very  pleasantest  and  smoothest  tones — 

"Now,  my  dear  fellow,  will  you  remember  that  you  are  to  make  yourself 
perfectly  at  home,  and  not  hesitate  to  ask  for  anything  you  may  want.  You 
may  be  sure  that  it  will  give  my  sister  and  myself  the  greatest  pleasure  to  do 
everything  in  our  power  for  your  comfort  and  convenience." 

Then  another  voice — a  voice  which  somehow  sounded  familiar — said — 

"Thank  you ;  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  comfortable;  you  are  very  good  to 
take  me  in,  and  I  only  hope  that  I  shan't  be  a  bother  to  your  sister." 

So  the  boarder  had  come.  I  wondered  what  manner  of  man  he  might 
prove  to  be,  and  whether  Dr.  Garland's  oily  manner  had  deceived  him,  as  it 
had  deceived  so  many  people. 

Not  free  from  a  certain  amount  of  curiosity  on  this  subject,  I  went  down 
stairs  an  hour  earlier  than  usual.  The  Garlands  generally  dined  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day,  but  on  the  present  occasion  Mits  Garland  had  graciously  con- 
sented to  change  the  programme,  remarking  crossly  that  she  supposed  "that 
man"  would  expect  to  have  his  dinner  in  the  evening.     The  consequence  was 
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we  had  had  nothing  to  eat  since  breakfast  ;  luncheon  being  an  unheard 
of  luxury  in  the  Garland  establishment ;  and  being  blessed  with  a  healthy 
young  appetite — which  not  even  bad  food,  and  confinement  to  the  house  could 
seriously  impair — I  was  feeling  decidedly  hungry.  The  Garlands  were  already 
in  the  dining-room,  which  indeed  was  the  general  sitting-room  as  well ;  being 
the  only  apartment  except  the  kitchen,  in  which  a  fire  was  ever  lighted.  The 
boarder  was  with  them  ;  I  could  tell  that  at  once  by  the  pleasant  sound  of  Dr. 
Garland's  voice.  They  had  all  been  talking  cheerfully  enough  as  I  came 
down  stairs,  but  as  I  opened  the  door  and  came  into  the  room,  a  sudden 
silence  fell  upon  them  all,  which  was,  to  say  the  least,  decidedly  embarrass- 
ing, I  heard  the  boarder  ask  some  question  in  alow  tone.  What  it  was  I 
could  not  make  out,  but  Dr.  Garland's  reply,  though  delivered  in  an  equally 
low  key,  was  distinctly  audible. 

"One  of  my  patients  ;  blind,  poor  child  ;  a  peculiarly  sad  case." 

I  stood  hesitating  for  a  moment,  uncertain  in  my  embarrassment  whether 
to  advance  or  retreat,  but  in  the  next,  the  question  was  settled  for  me  by  Dr. 
Garland,  stepping  forward,  evidently  at  the  request  of  the  stranger,  and  say- 
ing in  a  very  gentle,  soothing  tone,  such  as  one  might  use  to  a  sick  child, — 

"Daisy,  dear,  this  is  my  friend,  Dr.  Bell,  who  wishes  to  be  introduced  to 
you.     You  will  speak  to  him,  like  a  good  girl,  won't  you?" 

In  one  awful  second  the  full  horror  of  the  situation  burst  upon  me.  This 
was  the  first  time  I  had  met  anyone  outside  the  family  since  my  arrival  at  the 
Garlands,  and  this  was  the  terrible  light  in  which  I  was  regarded  by  the  world 
in  the  future.  For  the  first  moment  the  room  seemed  to  be  going  round  and 
round.  Then  I  recovered  myself  to  find  that  the  boarder  was  holding  my 
hand,  and  saying  in  a  voice,  which  sounded  rather  hoarse  and  strained, 
though  he  evidently  intended  it  to  he  kind — 

"Miss  Warren  and  I  have  met  before.  Perhaps  you  may  have  forgotten 
it.  Miss  Warren,  but  one  day  last  Spring,  your  maid  left  you  alone  in  the 
street,  and  you  were  frightened  by  a  pair  of  runaway  horses." 

"The  poor  child  has  had  a  great  sorrow  since  last  Spring,"  Dr.  Garland 
interrupted  in  a  warning  tone.  "It  may  be  as  well  not  to  remind  her  of  any 
thing  that  happened  at  that  time.  We  must  be  very  careful  not  to  excite  her, 
poor  little  girl." 

It  was  too  much  ;  the  tone  and  the  insinuation.  With  a  quick  gesture  I 
snatched  my  hand  away,  and  turned  and  fled,  never  stopping  until  I  had 
reached  my  own  room,  where  I  sank  half  fainting,  into  the  first  chair  I  ran 
against. 

So  Dr.  Bell,  the  Garland's  boarder,  was  the  same  man  who  had  been  so 
kind  to  me  the  day  Sophie's  desire  to  make  up  with  Prosperre  had  so  nearly 
proved  disastrous,  and  whom  Sophie  declared  had  really  saved  my  life.  Well, 
wh^t  did  it  matter?     It  was  all  one  now  ;  kind  or  unkind  my  future  fate  was 
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sealed.     Neither  Dr.  Bell  nor  anyone  else  could  alter  it.     I  was  henceforth  to 
be  presented  to  the  world  as  an  object  of  pity  ;  a  helpless,  senseless  imbecile. 

I  was  not  left  long  in  solitude.  In  less  than  five  minutes  the  door — which 
I  had  forgotten  to  lock — was  pushed  rudely  open,  and  Miss  Garland  entered. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  acting  in  this  absurd  manner?"  she  demanded, 
previously  taking  the  precaution  to  close  the  door.  "What  sort  of  impres- 
sion do  you  wish  to  make  on  people  ?  That  you  are  a  more  hopeless  idiot  than 
you  really  are?" 

"What  made  him  speak  to  me  like  that?  How  dared  he  do  it?"  I 
demanded,  indignation  getting  the  mastery  over  every  other  feeling.  "He 
never  spoke  so  to  me  before.  What  right  has  he  to  give  such  an  impression 
of  me  to  his  friends?" 

"The  best  right  in  the  world,"  returned  Miss  Garland,  calmly.  "For 
what  reason  has  George  Ripley  placed  you  here,  I  should  like  to  know?  You 
may  be  very  thankful  that  you  are  treated  so  kindly,  and  are  allowed  to  go 
about  the  house  whenever  you  like.  You  won't  be  much  longer,  unless  you 
can  learn  to  control  yourself,  and  behave  a  little  more  like  a  rational  thing, 
I  can  tell  you  that.  We  don't  intend  to  lose  a  good  boarder,  because  he 
objects  to  coming  in  contact  with  an  insane  girl. 

"Now  do  you  intend  to  come  down  stairs  and  eat  your  dinner  like  an  ordi- 
nary Christian,  or  shall  I  be  obliged  to  say  that  you  have  one  of  your  obstinate 
fits  on  and  cannot  be  reasoned  with?" 

"I  won't  come  down,  and  I  don't  want  any  dinner,"  I  returned,  obsti- 
nately, hunger  quite  forgotten  in  this  new  trouble. 

"Very  well,"  said  Miss  Garland,  shortly.  "I  really  believe  that,  after  all, 
yours  is  a  worse  case  than  Sam's.  He  at  least  isn't  in  danger  of  becoming 
violent."  And  with  those  words  she  departed,  leaving  me  to  repent  in  soli- 
tude and  darkness. 

How  I  spent  that  evening  I  do  not  like  to  think.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
terrible  of  my  life.  For  a  long  time  no  one  came  near  me,  but  at  last  the 
door  was  opened  again,  and  Miss  Garland  came  in. 

"I've  broughtjyou  your  supper,"  she  said  coldly,  setting  down  something 
on  the  table.     "I  trust  that  I  shall  find  you  in  a  calmer  frame  of  mind  in  the 

morning. 

Then  she  went  away  again,  and  wb  n  she  was  gone  I  walked  to  the  table, 
where  I  found  a  tray,  containing  a  plate  of  old  dry,  stale  bread,  and  a  glasss 
of  water.  I  swallowed  the  water,  b.it  the  bread  seemed  to  choke  me,  and  I 
gave  up  trying  to  eat  it,  after  the  first  mouthful,  and  crept  to  bed,  shivering 
in  every  limb,  and  with  such  a  terrible  headache,  that  physical  pain  for  the 
time  drove  the  thought  of  mental  suffering  from  my  mind. 

(To  be  continued.) 


An  Evident  Failure. 


MABEI,    EARI,E. 


4^FJ%ISS  MARSHALL  will  see    Miss  Huntley    in     the    office,"    said 

■  EC  Thomas,  the  elevator-boy,  as  he  appeared  opposite  the  door  of 
Ward  3. 

Then  he  went  on  his  upward  way,  soaring  to  St.  Mary's  Ward  on  the 
floor  above  ;  and  Agnes  Huntley  dropped  the  pillow-cases  she  was  putting 
away  in  the  linen-press,  and  leaned  her  forehead  against  the  great  oak  door 
for  a  moment,  steadying  her  whirling  thoughts. 

This  interview  with  Miss  Marshall  would  let  her  know,  within  the  next 
fifteen  minutes,  if  she  was  accepted  as  a  nurse,  to  complete  her  training  in 
the  work  -she  had  chosen.  It  seemed  to  her,  in  the  blind  moment  after 
Thomas  disappeared,  that  the  hopes  of  a  lifetime  were  to  stand  trial  in  those 
fifteen  minutes.  She  looked  back  over  the  three  months  of  her  probation 
with  dread  and  confidence  alternating. 

There  were  ugly  little  memories  of  occasions  where  she  had  been  hope- 
lessly stupid  ;  encouraging  bits  of  praise  from  one  or  two  doctors  ;  but  above 
them  all  rose  the  face  of  Miss  Marshall,  inscrutable  as  always.  Miss  Marshall 
never  gave  hints  of  her  decision.  A  probationer  could  never  know  before  she 
was  summoned  to  the  fateful  interview  in  the  office  whether  acceptance  or 
rejection  was  to  follow. 

Agnes  roused  herself  in  another  instant,  and  walked  down  the  stairs  with 
such  self  possession  as  she  could  muster. 

For  a  minute  after  she  entered  the  office  Miss  Marshall  went  on  writing 
at  the  desk,  and  Agnes  could  not  see  her  face. 

But  when  those  quiet  gray  eyes  were  lifted  to  her  own,  the  girl  said  to 
herself,  "It's  all  over."  Miss  Marshall  looked  as  she  looked  just  before  a 
capital  operation. 

"You  are  not  the  kind  of  woman  that  needs  sugar-coated  preliminaries," 
the  elder  woman  said,  in  a  tone  that  Agnes  remembered  hearing  only  once  or 
twice  by  bedsides  of  great  suffering.  "I  am  very  sorry  to  tell  you  that  we 
cannot  accept  you." 

Agnes  did  not  try  to  speak.  Her  hands  clutched  the  back  of  the  chair 
by  which  she  was  standing,  but  she  waited  quietly  while  Miss  Marshall 
went  on  : 

"It  is  our  rule,  you  know,  that  no  rejected  candidate  ask   the  reason  for 
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her  rejection.  But  something  is  due  to  you  in  this  case.  You  have  a  right  to 
know  that  you  are  not  charged  with  wilful  neglect  of  duty.  You  have  worked 
hard,  with  every  effort  to  be  faithful. 

"Certain  questions  of  physique  and  temperament  lie  outside  our  control," 
she  continued,  "I  have  watched  you  with  unusual  care,  because  I  realized 
something  of  your  love  for  the  work  and  your  ambition.  But  it  is  better  for 
you  to  know  at  once,  trusting  the  experience  of  another  rather  than  your 
own.  that  in  the  matter  of  physical  strength  alone  you  are  not  qualified  for  a 
nurse's  life.  Your  health  will  serve  you  very  well  if  you  do  not  lay  unneces- 
sary strain  upon  it,  in  home  life  or  some  other  profession.  But  I  have  no 
right  to  allow  you  to  bankrupt  it  at  the  outset." 

Agnes  had  lifted  her  eyes,  and  watched  Miss  Marshall's  face  intently, 
while  she  spoke,  noticing  as  never  before,  its  strength  and  sweetness.  She 
thought  with  dull  pain  how  completely  Miss  Marshall  fulfilled  the  ideal  she 
had  set  before  herself — the  life  of  successful  ambition,  of  beautiful  helpful- 
ness. Beside  that  vision  rose  the  image  of  the  sleepy  little  town,  the  dull 
stagnant  life  to  which  she  must  return  with  her  defeat. 

"You  are  kind  to  put  it  on  that  ground,  Miss  Marshall,"  she* said  hope- 
lessly. "But  I  know — I  feel — so  much  more  than  you  say  ;  and  it  all  amounts 
to  this — I  am  a  failure." 

"Better,  then,  to  realize  that  at  once  than  a  year  from  now,  when  some 
one's  life  is  hanging  on  help  you  are  not  able  to  give,"  said  Miss  Marshall 
inexorably,  but  with  a  strange  tenderness  in  her  face  and  voice. 

The  tenderness  broke  down  the  reserve  with  which  Agnes  had  meant  to 
fence  her  misery.  Suddenly,  without  any  conscious  intention  of  such  un- 
dignified action,  she  found  herself  kneeling  at  Miss  Marshall's  side,  with  her 
face  buried  in  the  folds  of  the  gray  dress. 

Miss  Marshall  did  not  repulse  her  or  laugh  at  her;  she  laid  one  hand  on 
her  brown  hair  and  stroked  it  softly. 

"You  are  everything  I  want  to  be  !  "  said  Agnes,  brokenly.  "I  don't 
want  to  go  away  from  you!  I  don't  want  to  go!  But  I'm  just  a  wretched 
failure." 

"My  dear,"  said  Miss  Marshall,  very  gently,  "this  life  of  mine  has 
grown  out  of  a  failure  far  more  serious  than  yours.  It  isn't  what  I  should 
have  chosen  when  I  was  your  age.  Perhaps  you  are  going  back  to  the  oppor- 
tunities I  missed.  But  you  may  take  the  word  of  an  old  doctor  for  this — 
there  is  never  a  failure,  up  to  the  very  moment  of  death,  which  does  not 
bring  with  itself  a  duty,  afresh  responsibility.  And  that  means  opportunity." 

Agnes  rose  after  a  moment,  and  paused  at  the  door  of  the  office. 

"My  time  is  just  up  today,  Miss  Marshall,"  she  said,  with  some  hesita- 
tion. "If  you  are  willing,  I  should  like  to  go  home  at  once — it  will  be  so 
much  easier  for  me,     I  can  leave  on  the  one  o'clock  train." 
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"Very  well,  if  you  choose,"  Miss  Marshall  answered.  She  came  a  step 
nearer,  holding  out  her  hand  ;  and  Agnes,  moved  by  a  sudden  impulse,  did 
what  no  other  girl  in  the  hospital  had  ever  ventured  to  do.  She  bent  and 
kissed  the  border  of  Miss  Marshall's  cap  and  the  gray  hair  beneath  it. 

The  nurses  were  very  kind  when  she  went  upstairs  to  say  good-by.  She 
had  been  popular  with  most  of  them,  and  they  were  sorry  to  lose  her.  But 
there  was  no  time  for  long  condolences,  and  none  of  them  could  be  spared 
to  go  with  her  to  the  station. 

A  drizzling  rain  was  falling  as  her  train  pulled  out.  She  looked  from  her 
window  over  a  landscape  full  of  the  commonplace  and  the  discouraging- 
unkempt  cottages  and  ragged  fields  on  the  edge  of  the  city. 

Very  different  was  the  quiet  country  town  to  which  she  was  going  ;  but 
the  dull  misery  in  her  heart  grew  sharper  as  she  thought  of  it.  To  go  back 
to  emptiness  of  days,  aimlessness  of  life.  To  say  good-by  forever  to  the  hope 
she  had  cherished  for  years  ! 

A  baby  across  the  aisle  cried  with  renewed  persistance,  and  she  roused 
herself  to  notice  it.  She  had  always  had  a  "knack"  with  babies,  and  the  last 
month  of  her  probation  had  been  spent  in  the  infants*  ward. 

This  baby,  helpless  in  the  helplessness  of  his  pale  little  mother,  soon 
fixed  his  gaze  upon  Agnes,  and  enunciated  a  fresh  appeal,  stretching  out  his 
hands.  She  laughed,  and  took  him  in  her  arms,  while  the  mother  sank  back 
with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"I'm  all  worn  out,  miss,  Yes,  he's  my  first,  and  I'm  not  very  handy; 
and  I'm  always  car-sick." 

"I  think  I  have  something  here  that  will  help  you,"  said  Agnes,  eagerly. 
"It  always  helps  me.  There— let  it  dissolve  in  your  mouth.  Now  lean  your 
head  back  and  shut  your  eyes.     I'll  attend  to  this  young  man." 

In  twenty  minutes  the  baby  was  sleeping  quietly,  and  the  mother  looked 
up,  refreshed  and  grateful. 

"You're  the  kind  of  young  lady  that's  born  to  help  folks,  I  guess,»'  she 
said,  as  she  left  the  train.     "You'll  be  making  some  home  a  happy  place." 

Agnes  laughed  again,  but  a  little  sadly.  Years  before  she  had  thought 
this  ready  helpfulness  was  part  of  her  call  to  work.  Did  it  only  mean  "filling 
up  the  chinks,"  after  all?"  But,  upon  reflection,  there  were  unnumbered 
chinks  of  human  need  to  be  filled  in  this  world  !  " 

Her  father  met  her  at  the  little  country  station— slightly  alarmed  at  her 
telegram,  anxious  to  be  sympathetic  over  her  disappointment,  but  quite 
unable  to  conceal  his  delight  at  having  her  home  again. 

"Your  cough  is  worse,"  she  said,  reproachfully,  as   they  drove  home  in 

the  rain. 

"A  little,"  he  acknowledged.  "It's  this  raw  weather.  And  somehow  I 
haven't  been  feeling  quite  so  strong  lately.     Viola  tries  hard,  but  she's  only 
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a  young  girl ;  and  the  new  cook  doesn't  understand  my  dyspepsia.  Didn't  I 
write  you  that  Bridget  was  married  last  month  ?  You  see,  dear,  I  haven't 
had  anybody  to  take  care  of  me  since  you  left." 

"I'll  make  some  broth  for  your  supper  myself,"  said  Agnes,  laying  her 
cheek  on  her  father's  shoulder.  "And  I  know  just  what  to  do  with  that 
cough." 

How  she  blessed  the  course  of  dry  lectures  on  bronchitis,  and  the  days 
she  had  been  allowed  to  help  in  the  diet  kitchen  ! 

"Her  health  was  good  enough  for  home  life,"  Miss  Marshall  had  said. 
How  had  she  ever  imagined  that  there  could  be  lack  of  duty  and  opportunity 
in  her  motherless  home  ?  And  the  little  woman  on  the  train — was  not  "keep- 
ing some  one's  home  happy"  a  career  large  enough  for  any  girl? " 

"Robert  Carr  is  back,"  her  father  said  suddenly,  flicking  the  whip  over 
gray  Mollie's  tail,  "He's  finished  his  medical  course  and  hung  out  his 
shingle.     A  fine  fellow!  " 

The  color  came  in  Agnes's  cheeks,  and  she  turned  her  face  away.  She 
asked  herself,  in  sudden  bewilderment,  whether  she  had  been  really  for- 
getting Robert  in  the  pressure  of  ambition  and  disappointment. 

"A  fine  fellow!"  her  father  repeated.  "Does  me  good  to  hear  him 
speak.  I  wish  you  had  a  brother  like  that,  Agnes  ;  I'd  like  to  have  him  in 
the  house  all  the  time." 

This  remark  made  Agnes  laugh  outright — and  this  time  the  laugh  was 
not  sad. 

That  evening,  when  the  tea-things  had  been  cleared  away  and  the  fire- 
light shone  out  brightly  over  the  hearth,  Viola  brought  a  book  to  her  sister 
for  help. 

"You  don't  know  how  good  it  is  to  have  you  home  again,  Agnes  !  This 
algebra  has  been  worrying  me  dreadfully  ;  but  that's  nothing  to  the  other 
worries." 

Agnes  kept  the  pencil  in  her  hand  a  moment  after  Viola's  problem  was 
solved.  She  glanced  at  her  father,  reclining  peacefully  in  his  armchair, 
his  cough  already  soothed ;  at  Viola's  happy  face  ;  at  the  room,  many 
degrees  cozier  and  neater  since  she  had  entered  it ;  at  a  little  note  from 
Robert,  which  lay  on  the  table  beside  her.  Slowly,  with  a  smile  dimpling 
her  lips,  she  drew  a  sheet  of  paper  toward  her  and  wrote  : 

"i  Failure  =  X  Opportunities." 

"What  are  you  writing,  dear  ?  "  asked  Viola. 

Agnes  crumpled  the  bit  of  paper  in  her  hand  and  threw  it  into  the  grate. 

"Just  an  equation  I  have  been  studying  today,"  she  said,  with  a  gay 
little  laugh. 


The  Dissolving  of  a  Partnership. 


ABBIE   FARWELI.  BROWN. 


!T  was  towards  eveuing  of  an  April  day,  beautiful  with  the  forwardness  of  a 
suburban  spring,  when  Julia  ran  briskly  up  the  steps  and  let  herself  into 
the  house  with  a  shout  of  triumph. 

"Ho,  mother!  I  have  it!"  she  cried  up  the  stairs.  "And  I  shall  be 
famous  yet.  I  can  almost  see  my  name  in  red  letters  on  big  yellow  posters  all 
over  the  city — 'Julia  Royce,  the  great  Pianiste' — 

She  stopped  suddenly,  frightened  by  the  expression  on  the  face  of  her 
mother,  who  was  coming  down  to  meet  her. 

"Hush,  dear,"  said  the  latter  gravely.  "I  am  sorry  to  chill  your  triumph 
so.  It  is  as  much  to  me  as  to  you.  But— something  very  dreadful  has  hap- 
pened, and  we  must  be  quiet  here  in  the  house." 

Julia's  face  blanched.     "It's  not  David?"  she  said  quickly.     "Is  he  dead 

mother?" 

"No,  not  dead,  but  very  badly  hurt,  dear.     He  is  up-stairs  in  your  room. 

"Oh,  what  was  it— tell  me,"  gasped  the  girl,  falling  into  a  chair  help- 
lessly. 

"There  was  an  accident  to  the  train  just  outside  the  station  here,  two 
hours  ago— strange  you  heard  nothing  of  it  as  you  came  in.  Several  persons 
were  killed.  David  was  coming  here,  I  suppose.  The  doctor  recognized  him 
and  had  him  brought  to  us.     They  are  working  over  him  now." 

"Do  they  think— he  will  die?"  Julia  asked  almost  in  a  whisper. 

"They  cannot  tell,  he  is  so  cut  and  shattered  ;  they  hope  he  may  pull 
through.     But  they  fear  for  his  eyes,  at  best.     Oh,  my  dear,  if  he  should  be 

blind  !" 

Julia  staggered  away  to  her  room.  David  near  to  death— who  was  so  full 
of  life  and  buoyant  spirits.  David  shattered  and  maimed— who  was  so  strong 
and  handsome  ;  with  so  much  to  live  for  and  so  much  to  do  ;  with  only  a  few 
of  his  books  yet  written,  yet  the  public  clamoring  for  more.  With  all  those 
waiting  note-books  of  plots  and  plans,  and  all  that  eager  brain  full  of  noble 
ideas  and  sweet  imaginings.     It  was  too  cruel ! 

Only  the  night  before  they  had  been  planning  together  for  the  future, 
pooling  their  ambitions,  as  it  were  and  confident  of  success.  Each  had 
so  much  to  do  before  and  after  their  marriage.  If  his  next  book  were  as  suc- 
cessful as  the  last  they  would  spend  their  honeymoon  abroad,  returning  to 
meet  the  concert  engagements  which  she  confidently  expected  for  the  fall. 
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For  they  bad  agreed  to  follow  out  eacli  his  career  so  promisingly  begun,  and 
not  to  let  the  marriage  of  true  minds  admit  impediments  to  an  individual  am- 
bition.  It  was  to  be  a  partnership  of  two  independent  firms  ;  not — as  Julia 
scorniugly  spoke  of  several  schoolmates'  marriages — the  swallowing  up  of  an 
excellent  small  shop  by  one  of  the  monster  department  stores. 

Julia  took  herself  and  her  art  very  seriously.  Her  music  master,  who  was 
very  much  in  love  with  her,  believed  her  a  prodigy.  People  who  had  heard 
her  play  were  dazzled  by  her  youth  and  magnetism  and  were  pleased  to  make 
much  of  her.  She  was  the  latest  pretty  girl  to  make  a  concert  d^but,  and 
was  the  season's  fad  until  a  newer  sensation  should  appear.  Everyone,  even 
David,  flattered  her  ;  they  did  not  realize  the  unkindness  and  injustice  they 
were  doing.  Who  ever  feels  responsible  in  the  matter  of  encouraging  or  of 
not  encouraging  striving  young  enthusiasm  ? 

For  days  there  was  an  awful  stillness  in  the  house.  People  went  about  on 
tip-toe  and  spoke  in  whispers,  for  David's  life  still  hung  in  the  balance,  and 
no  one  saw  him  but  the  doctors  and  the  nurse.  The  piano  stood  mute,  as  if 
sharing  the  general  anxiety.  Julia  had  no  heart  to  practice  in  the  first  days 
of  suspense  ;  but  her  mother,  wiser  in  the  medicine  for  sorrow,  and  even  with 
an  eye  to  her  daughter'  s  ambition,  at  last  came  forward  peremptorily  and 
insisted  that  she  should  keep  her  mind  occupied  and  her  fingers  limber.  She 
was  a  kindly  woman,  but  withal  a  practical  one,  to  whom  Julia  owed  a  large 
part  of  her  ambition,  and  even  in  a  crisis  like  the  present  one,  she  never  lost 
sight  of  the  goal  which  she  had  set  for  her  daughter. 

After  some  days  of  listless  inexertion,  after  some  encounters  of  feeble 
protest,  in  sheer  desperation  Julia  was  fain  to  visit  a  neighbor's  home  and 
borrow  the  use  of  her  piano.  And  thereafter  she  filled  her  usual  hours  of 
practice,  finding  in  the  same  a  refuge  and  a  rest,  as  her  mother  had  antici- 
pated. But  all  plans  for  the  future  were  laid  aside  or  left  in  the  balance  till 
she  could  know  what  was  to  be  David's  fate. 

David  was  going  to  get  well,  the  doctors  announced  one  morning,  and 
Julia  might  go  in  to  see  him.  But  they  added  a  postscript  which  staggered 
her  in  her  first  wild  joy. 

"Blind!  David  blind!  Ob,  doctor,  you  mustn't  let  it  be  so.  Think  of 
his  work — his  writing,"  she  sobbed. 

"I  know,  I  know,  my  dear,"  he  answered  kindly.  "But  we  have  done 
more  than  we  at  first  hoped,  to  save  bis  life.  Poor  fellow,  someone  else  will 
have  to  be  eyes  for  him  now." 

"He  would  rather  die,  I  know  he  would,"  she  murmured,  standing  out- 
side the  door  and  dreading  to  enter.  David  blind,  whose  eyes  meant  life 
itself  with  all  they  were  given  him  to  do  !  How  could  he  wish  to  live  ?  And 
she  thought  with  a  shudder  what  it  would  mean  to  her  if  her  life-work  were 
suddenly  snatched  from  her  and  she  left  in  utter  darkness.     David  blind ! 
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She  felt  a  strange  embarrassment  at  the  thought  of  meeting  him,  as  if  he 
were  a  different  person,  a  stranger. 

But  when  she  saw  his  poor,  thin  face  on  the  pillow  and  the  bandage 
about  his  eyes  she  forgot  everything  in  a  wave  of  unutterable  pity. 

"David  !"  she  cried,  her  own  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  hurrying  across  the 
room  she  bent  over  him  tenderly. 

He  groped  for  her  head,  breathing  quickly.  "Julia,  poor  little  girl,"  he 
whispered  brokenly,  smoothing  her  hair  with  the  lean  fingers  which  were 
henceforth  to  be  his  only  eyes.  For  a  few  moments  they  could  not  speak  ; 
she  sat  beside  him  holding  his  hand,  which  gripped  hers  hard,  as  it  it  was 
hold  upon  life  itself. 

"Well,  here  I  am,"  he  said  at  last,  "a  poor,  wretched  wreck." 

"But  you  are  alive,  David  !"     He  smiled  bitterly. 

"Alive !  Is  it  alive  to  be  cooped  in  darkness  which  nothing  can  ever 
lighten — not  even  your  face,  Jule  ?  Oh,  to  think  that  I  shall  never  see  it  again." 

He  buried  his  bandaged  eyes  in  his  hands  and  sobbed  like  a  child.  She 
tried  to  soothe  him,  but  her  own  lips  trembled. 

"Think  of  me,  David,"  she  faltered.  "It  is  for  me  you  were  saved — for 
me  the  doctors  were  working  night  and  day.  And  I  am  grateful — oh,  so 
grateful." 

"Grateful  for  a  sorry  gift,  Jule,"  he  said,  pressing  her  hand  to  his  lips. 

But  here  the  nurse  came  in  and  took  her  away,  saying  that  the  first  call 
must  be  a  short  one,  for  fear  of  exciting  him.  And  indeed  his  wan  cheek  was 
flushed  and  his  pulse  ran  high  with  a  fever  which  she  did  not  like  to  see. 

The  relief  of  knowing  that  his  life  was  no  longer  in  actual  danger  acted 
like  a  tonic  on  Julia's  spirits.  Her  nature  was  buoyant  and  the  reaction  from 
that  first  terrible  shock  gave  her  new  zest  of  life.  It  was  a  comfort  to  feel  no 
longer  every  night  her  heart  growing  heavier  and  heavier  with  fear  as  she 
approached  the  house,  silent  and  uncommunicative,  with  its  problem  of  life 
and  death  yet  unsolved.  Though  she  realized  the  tragedy  of  his  blindness, 
it  had  not  yet  worn  into  her  soul  as  a  lasting  and  inescapable  evil.  Much  of 
her  old  gayety  returned  and  she  tried  to  infuse  it  into  his  darkness ;  but  that 
seemed  impossible.     He  was  sunk  into  a  patient  melancholy. 

One  evening  he  broached  the  subject  which  was  troubling  him.  "I  have 
been  thinking  it  all  over,"  he  said,  "in  those  dark  days  while  I  have  lain 
here.  When  they  thought  me  unconscious,  I  was  looking  with  my  mind's 
eye  into  the  future.  Everything  is  changed,  Jule,  I  can  make  shift  to 
get  along  upon  my  little  income,  but  I  can't  work  with  you  in  fair  partner- 
ship— I  should  be  a  drag  and  a  hindrance.  You  have  your  own  career  plain 
before  you.  I  am  not  going  to  keep  you  back.  We  will  dissolve  the  partner- 
ship, Jule,  and  I  will  shut  up  shop  and  retire  from  business." 

"Don't  talk  such  nonsense,  David,"  she  cried.     "You  are  not  going  to 
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stop  working  on  account  of  this  mere  accident.  And  as  for  me — I  don't  want 
the  partnership  dissolved — how  can  you  think  of  it?" 

"But  I  insist  that  you  release  me,"  he  went  on,  trying  to  assume  a  cheer- 
ful nonchalance  which  ill  accorded  with  his  pathetic  face  and  bandaged  eyes. 
"I  know.  It  is  a  question  of  two  ruined  ambitions  or  one.  My  life  is  spoiled 
— I  don't  intend  that  yours  shall  be.  You  needn't  say  that  it  would  make  no 
difference .  I  know  better.  Why,  I  have  listened — you  haven't  touched  the 
piano  these  two  weeks,  all  on  my  account." 

She  hastened  to  disclaim  the  sacrifice,  conscious  the  while  that  he  would 
have  done  more  for  her.  "But  I  have  practiced,  at  a  neighbor's.  You  see,  it 
has  made  no  difference." 

He  was  silent  a  moment.  "I  am  glad  you  kept  up,"  he  said.  "At  least 
then  I  have  done  you  no  injury  so  far,  as  I  feared.  But — your  engagement  to 
play  next  fall?    Of  course  you  had  the  offer?" 

She  gave  a  slow  assent. 

"And  you  signed  with  them,  I  hope?"  He  knew  how  her  heart  had  been 
set  upon  it. 

"I  didn't  sign  till  yesterday,"  she  replied  reluctantly.  "I  couldn't  prom- 
ise anything  when  you  were  so  ill,  David.  But  when  I  found  you  were  out  of 
danger" — she  hesitated — "it  was  too  good  a  chance  to  let  slip.  I  sent  my 
acceptance  last  night." 

IV-;  "That's  good!"  He  spoke  brightly,  but  there  was  the  acceptance  of 
despair  in  his  voice.  "What  a  famous  girl  you  are  going  to  be,  Jule  !  Now 
tell  me  about  everything,  and  would  you  be  so  good  as  to  read  me  the  notices 
about  your  concert — the  first  one — the  last  one,  I — I — the  night  before.  I 
had  my  pockets  full  of  them  and  was  coming  out  here  to  read  them  with  you 
— when  it  happened,"  His  voice  broke,  but  he  steadied  it  again.  "There 
they  are,  on  the  table  somewhere.     Will  you  read  them?" 

So  she  read  them  all,  fulsome  flatteries  and  bare-faced  compliments, 
flushing  with  pride  and  pleasure  which  he  could  not  see  but  felt,  and  his  heart 
went  cold.     She  stopped  suddenly  as  an  involuntary  sigh  escaped  him. 

"Oh,  David,  how  selfish  I  am."  she  cried.  "I  am  boring  you  to  death, 
and  you  so  tired.  You  must  rest  now  and  go  to  sleep,"  and  she  rose  to  go. 
But  he  detained  her  a  moment. 

"You  must  promise  me  one  thing,"  he  said.  "I  am  longing  to  hear  you 
play  again.  You  won't  go  out  to  practice  any  more,  but  use  your  own  piano. 
You  will,  Julia?" 

So  she  promised. 

The  days  went  by  slowly  and  David  improved,  but  was  still  too  weak  to 
be  removed  to  his  boarding-place.  Julia  was  very  good  to  him  in  the  inter- 
vals of  her  work.  They  had  no  further  discussion  of  the  future,  and  she  did 
not  consider  herself  disengaged,  despite  David's  words  ;    she  would  indig- 
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nantly  have  denied  it  to  anyone.  But  the  prospect  of  marriage  drew  further 
and  further  into  the  indefinite,  and  instead  of  a  settled  date  in  the  summer 
she  thought  of  it  as  a  vague,  remote  time  when  she  would  devote  herself  to 
David's  care.  But  first  she  must  skim  the  cream  of  success.  At  times  her 
heart  misgave  her  and  she  tried  to  make  up  to  David  for  the  preoccupation  of 
her  hours. 

He  had  given  no  hint  of  any  desire  to  commit  thought  to  paper.  But  she 
came  in  one  evening  with  a  portfolio,  pads  of  paper,  ink  and  many  pens. 

"I  have  come  to  be  your  amanuensis,"  she  announced  briskly.  "You  are 
not  going  to  give  up  work  like  this.  I  shall  keep  you  at  it  and  write  what 
you  tell  me,  as  Milton's  daughters  did.     Now  you  must  think,  David." 

He  shook  his  head  with  a  sad  little  smile.  "You  mustn't  neglect  your 
work  for  mine,"  he  said.  "Go  back  to  your  piano,  Jule."  She  little  knew  how 
often  the  unsympathetic  exercises  and  tiresome  scales  brought  stinging  tears 
of  renunciation  to  his  bandaged  eyes.  "I  haven't  anything  to  write,"  he 
said  after  a  pause. 

"But  you  must,  David."  She  was  impatient  at  his  seeming  indifference 
to  her  attentions.  If  he  knew  how  tired  and  cross  she  was,  and  how  in 
truth  she  longed  to  get  to  her  piano,  he  would  appreciate  the  sacrifice,  she 
thought.  "You  must  form  the  habit  of  composing  just  so  much  every  day," 
she  declared.  "I  shall  come  in  every  night  and  take  down  what  you  tell  me. 
So  you  will  accomplish  something." 

"You  are  very  good,"  he  said  patiently.  "Perhaps  sometimes  there  will 
be  something.  But — I  can't  plan  my  work  as  you  do,  Jule.  I  might  not 
think  of  anything  for  days  ;  and  then  again  if  you  were  not  here  when  the 
thought  came,  I  could  not  perhaps  remember.  I  am  afraid  I  sha'n't  do  much 
work  any  more." 

"Nonsense,"  she  retorted.  "You  can  write  as  well  now  as  ever  you  could 
if  you  have  an  amanuensis.  And  here  am  I  to  be  one.  Isn't  there  anything 
for  me  to  do,  then  ?" 

"There  are  some  business  letters  to  be  answered,  I  think.  If  you  don't 
mind,  the  publishers  are  bothering  me  for  copy,  and  one  thing  or  another.  I 
should  be  very  grateful." 

So  she  cleared  off  a  part  of  his  accumulated  correspondence,  and  went  to 
rest  that  night  conscious  that  she  had  done  her  duty  nobly. 

For  some  days  after  that  she  came  in  every  evening  prepared  to  write. 
But  when  she  found  that  he  never  had  anything  for  her  to  transcribe,  it  puz- 
zled and  annoyed  her  ;  and  her  disappointment  troubled  and  saddened  him, 
as  if  he  felt  it  his  fault  rather  than  his  misfortune.  He  could  not  tell  her 
how  often  the  fancies  went  through  his  brain  while  she  was  playing,  when  he 
could  not  interrupt  her.  How,  when  the  mood  was  upon  him,  he  dreaded  to 
call  her  from  her  own  work.     Or  how,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night  when  he 
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lay  awake,  the  only  conscious  soul  in  the  house,  he  saw  visions  with  his  sight- 
less eyes  which  day  with  its  sounds — for  now  it  brought  only  sounds — would 
dispel.  There  were  times  when  he  waited  for  her  eagerly — and  she  did  not 
come.  And  at  other  times  when  she  came  there  was  something  in  her  atmos- 
phere which  chilled  the  glow  of  enthusiasm  and  froze  the  words  upon  his 
lips.  He  had  never  formerly  been  conscious  of  a  lack  of  sympathy.  But  he 
had  never  loved  her  nor  needed  her  so  much  before.  Then  he,  too,  had  been 
independent,  and  self-poised  and  ambitious  ;  but  never  selfish  nor  forgetful. 

After  some  spasmodic  efforts  to  rouse  him  to  a  sense  of  his  duty  to  art, 
Julia  gave  him  up  in  pique.  The  answering  of  mere  business  letters  was  of 
no  interest  to  her,  and  when  she  found  that  was  all  the  clerkship  he  ever 
required,  she  ceased  to  offer  her  services.  Her  time  was  growing  too  valua- 
ble to  waste  thus.  So  when  she  came  to  see  him  they  merely  chatted  of  her 
work  and  prospects,  which  were  growing  more  important  every  day.  She 
seemed  to  be  riding  on  the  top  wave  of  success,  and  chance  after  chance 
offered  itself  for  her  to  become  better  known  and  more  widely  applauded. 
Hauptmann,  her  teacher,  was  delighted  with  her  progress  ;  and  from  being  a 
stern  master  had  become  her  devoted  slave.  She  was  loaded  with  compli- 
ments and  attentions  and  her  way  seemed  a  path  of  roses. 

David  also  was  progressing — on  the  road  to  recovery.  But  it  was  no 
flowery  way  for  him.  There  came  a  day  when  he  was  well  enough  to  go  back 
to  town,  Julia  and  her  mother  accompanying  him  as  a  last  attention.  She  was 
not  sorry  to  have  him  go,  for  his  continual  presence  in  the  house  weighed 
upon  her  spirits  as  a  sort  of  perpetual  reproach.  In  the  train  they  two  sat 
alone  together,  and  this  gave  opportunity  for  another  long  and  serious  talk, 
much  to  the  purpose  of  the  former  one.  But  this  time  Julia  was  cooler  and 
more  willing  to  be  convinced  ;  while  he,  having  gained  much  in  self-control 
and  experience  during  these  past  few  weeks,  was  able  to  be  more  firm  and 
self-assertive  and  coldly  convincing.  He  proved  to  her  that  her  duty  was  not 
to  him  but  to  herself,  her  art,  and  her  mother's  ambition.  He  ranged  upon 
his  side  of  the  argument  her  increasing  powers  and  prospects,  and  spelled  her 
Art  with  an  even  larger  A  than  it  deserved.  He  assured  her  that  he  was  not 
helpless  nor  friendless,  and  that  if  he  should  need  an  amanuensis,  which  was 
not  likely,  there  was  plenty  to  be  had.  He  showed  her  conclusively  that — as 
she  had  already  taken  pains  to  reassure  herself — she  was  by  no  means  neces- 
sary to  his  happiness ;  and  he  proved  that  he  was  more  than  a  stumbling 
block  to  her — the  absolute  ruin  of  her  ambition.  So,  after  very  feeble  demurs, 
she  agreed  to  annul  the  engagement.  Free  and  unbound  !  Involuntarily  she 
drew  a  long  breath  as  they  alighted  from  the  car.  She  did  not  see  the  spasm 
of  pain  which  shot  across  David's  face. 

They  left  him,  quite  calm  and  smiling,  in  the  parlor  of  his  boarding- 
house,  where,  with  a  few  pleasant  words,  Mrs.  Royce  resigned  him  to  the 
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care  of  his  landlady.  She  meant  to  be  kind,  but  she  was  an  ambitious  woman, 
and  indeed  David  was  manifestly  no  longer  a  desirable  son-in-law.  She  knew 
that  he  still  loved  Julia,  and  was  grateful  that  he  had  joined  with  her  to  bring 
the  girl  to  reason.     It  was  a  great  relief  to  her. 

As  for  David,  he  stood  for  a  moment  facing  helplessly  the  door  through 
which  Julia's  voice  had  gone  away  ;  then  Mrs.  Jones  led  him,  stumbling,  up 
the  stairs  to  his  little  chamber. 

It  was  some  weeks  later  before  they  saw  him  again.  Mrs.  Royce  went  in 
with  her  daughter  for  a  kindly  call — she  did  not  intend  that  the  poor  fellow 
should  be  deserted  by  his  old  friends.  They  found  him  sadly  changed,  worn 
to  a  shadow  of  his  former  self,  but  with  a  pale  spirituelle  beauty  which  was 
almost  terrible.  His  eyes  were  free  from  the  bandages  now,  and  they  were  as 
blue  as  ever  ;  but  in  their  sightless  depths  was  a  sadness  which  cut  Julia  to 
the  heart.  He  was  very  patient  and  calm  when  Mrs.  Royce  asked  about  his 
work. 

"Mrs.  Jones  is  very  kind,"  he  said.  "She  does  whatever  little  writing  I 
have  to  attend  to  now.     There  are  only  a  few  notes  to  answer,  now  and  then." 

"But  have  you  then  given  up  your  writing — your  composing  entirely  ?" 
asked  Mrs^  Royce  in  surprise.  "I  had  thought  you  were  as  devoted  to  your 
Muse  as — as  Julia  is  to  hers.  A  man  with  talent  like  yours  should  not  let  any 
obstacle  stand  in  the  way." 

He  flushed  through  the  delicate  skin.  "There  are  some  obstacles  which 
even  devotion  cannot  surmount,"  he  said  quietly.  She  thought  he  meant  his 
blindness;  but  Julia  knew  better. 

"Surely  you  can  find  an  amanuensis  who  would  give  you — who  would  sell 
you  all  his  time,"  she  said.  "I  don't  see  that  one  needs  eyes  in  your  profes- 
sion. You  see  more  without  them  than  we  do,  as  it  is.  But  as  for  me — think 
how  dreadful  if  anything  should  happen  to  my  eyes  !"  the  horror  in  her  tone 
was  significant  of  her  egoism. 

"I  hope  that  will  never  happen,  for  the  world's  sake,"  he  said  gently. 
"As  for  me — I  seem  to  lack  the  stimulus  to  write,  as  well  as  the  power.  It  is 
not  my  eyes  alone  which  are  clouded." 

"But  your  book — the  one  you  were  working  on  when — before — the 
unfinished  one,  I  mean."     Julia  was  strangely  abashed  and  uncomfortable. 

"It  is  still  unfinished,"  he  said  simply.  "I  think  it  will  always  remain 
so.  The  publishers  have  been  at  me  again  and  again  to  send  them  the  com- 
pleted chapters,  and  I  keep  putting  them  off.  Maybe  I  shall  feel  more  like 
work  when  my  cousin  Tom  comes.  He  is  very  fond  of  me.  He  has  promised 
to  play  scribe  for  me,  for  a  time  at  least.  You  cannot  understand — the  atmos- 
phere makes  such  a  difference.  I  could  not  do  anything  with  an  unsympa- 
thetic clerk." 

"J  do  hope  you  will  fijjish  the  book,"  Mrs.  Royce  said  sincerely.     "It  is 
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sura  to  be  as  popular  as  the  others— if  you  only  finish  it.     I  don't  know  how 
many  people  I  have  heard  inquiring  for  it," 

•'If  I  finish  it,"  he  said  briefly.  "It  was  my  favorite.  I  had  put  my  best 
into  it,  I  think.  Somehow — I  haven't  anything  to  piece  it  out  with,  !iow. 
But  we  shall  see,"  he  made  a  gesture  as  of  dismissing  the  whole  subject.  "I 
hec-r  you  are  to  play  at  a  very  important  concert  next  week,"  he  said  brightly, 
turiiing  towards  Julia.  "It  is  a  great  honor.  May  you  have  every  success— 
and  fame  to  your  heart's  content.  You  are  sure  to  win  wherever  you  go." 
Hi&  tone  was  wistful.  They  rose  to  depart,  each  taking  his  hand  kindly.  It 
trembled  as  Julia's  touched  it. 

"Good  morning,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice.  She  was  so  strangely  affected 
by  his  words,  look  and  manner  that  she  hardly  dared  trust  herself  to  speak. 
He  hesitated  a  moment  before  answering,  still  holding  her  hand. 

"Good-bye,"  he  breathed  almost  inaudibly.     "Good-bye." 

David's  words  rang  in  her  mind  constantly  on  the  way  home,  and  she 
answered  her  mother's  remarks  at  random  or  not  at  all.  "I  haven't  anything 
left  to  put  into  it  now;"  she  was  thinking  of  the  pitiful  cheerlessness  of  the 
boarding-house  parlor,  wondering  how  an  artistic  temperament  could  endure 
such  an  atmosphere.  "The  atmosphere  makes  such  a  difference,  you  cannot 
understand."  She  remembered  his  wistful  expression  as  he  said,  "Tom  is 
very  fond  of  me,"  and  how  her  heart  had  leaped  when  he  turned  his  sightless 
eyes  towards  her.  How  pale  and  worn  and  ill  he  looked,  poor  fellow,  with  no 
one  to  encourage  or  help  or  take  care  of  him.  She  bit  her  lips  to  keep  back 
the  tears  which  she  would  not  have  her  mother  see. 

Julia  began  to  doubt  herself.  She  had  an  overweening  idea  of  her  duty 
to  herself  and  Art,  and  she  was  on  the  road  to  fame  and  success.  What  could 
she  do?  How  pause  or  step  aside?  And  yet,  David's  voice  and  David's  eyes 
haunted  her.  And  most  of  all,  that  "Good-bye"  which  he  had  whispered. 
What  did  it  mean?  Was  she  going  to  lose  him  utterly  ? — did  he  have  "the 
fore-knowledge  of  death?"  Every  day  she  went  through  her  work  mechaui- 
caliy  and  without  interest.  Every  night  she  tossed  and  turned  in  sleepless 
worriment ;  and  her  pillow  was  wet  with  scalding  tears.  The  attentions  of 
Hevr  Hauptmann  grew  unbearable.  She  could  not  help  contrasting  him  with 
David,  and  her  heart  went  sick  at  her  own  foolishness. 

The  concert  was  another  great  success — but  one  of  so  many  that  its 
no^-elty  was  gone,  and  Julia  was  bored  and  heartsick  of  the  compliments  and 
flatteries  with  which  she  was  surfeited.  She  stood  alone  and  unobserved  in  a 
dim  corner  of  the  entrance  hall,  caressing  an  armful  of  beautiful  roses  which 
had  been  handed  her  upon  the  platform.  She  was  waiting  for  the  carriage 
which  Herr  Hauptmann  had  gone  to  order  for  her,  glad  to  escape  his  odious 
attentions  and  fulsome  praise.  She  was  thinking  even  now  of  David — how 
pleasant  if  he  were  there  to  do  this  service  for  her,  and  to  take  her  home. 
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Alas  !  It  was  he  who  needed  to  be  taken  care  of,  but  he  had  no  one  except 
"Cousin  Tom." 

Two  men  came  down  the  stairs  and  paused  on  the  steps  to  light  their 
cigars,  continuing  a  conversation. 

"She'll  spoil  a  good  wife  for  some  fellow,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  years'  suc- 
cess," said  one  carelessly. 

"She  has  spoiled  one  fellow's  life  already,"  the  other  returned  bitterly. 
"I  came  to  bring  his  roses  to  her — he  could  ill  afford  the  extravagance,  poor 
fellow.     He  never  complains ;  but  I  guessed  the  trouble  as  soon  as  I  came." 

"He's  quite  done  up,  isn't  he?" 

"Yes.  He's  breaking  his  heart — that's  all !  It — it  makes  me  mad  when 
I  think  what  a  fool  she  must  be  to  give  up  Dave  fonany  career  under  heaven. 
Think  what  she  could  be  to  him — think  what  she  would  be  doing  for  the 
world  in  helping  him  to  make  his  books.  For  that's  all  he  needs — the  inspi- 
ration, the  courage,  the  mediumship  of  love  between  him  and  the  world.  But 
it's  no  use.  I  can't  help  the  poor  old  boy,  except  to  take  him  away  from  it 
all.  Perhaps  he'll  forget  out  West  there — I'll  see  he  goes  far  enough,  so  he 
can't  come  home  easily." 

"When  do  you  start?"  queried  the  other  ;  and  Julia,  straining  her  ears, 
barely  caught  the  words  "to-morrow." 

She  dismissed  Hauptmann  briefly  and  drove  away  with  her  roses  for  sole 
companion  on  the  opposite  seat.  His  farewell  roses  !  She  eyed  them  fasci- 
nated, dry-eyed  and  tense,  arguing  with  herself.  But  they  argued  also  against 
her.  "Good-bye  !"  they  seemed  to  whisper  in  David's  voice.  Suddenly  her 
self-control  gave  way.  She  caught  the  red  armful  to  her  bosom  and  kissed 
them  passionately.  The  thorns  tore  the  lace  of  her  gown  and  scratched 
her  face  and  hands  till  they  bled.  But  she  never  heeded.  "David,  David," 
she  whispered  into  their  dev.'y  hearts,  "it  shall  not  be  good-bye." 

Early  the  next  morning  a  cab  containing  two  ladies  dashed  up  to  Mrs. 
Jones's  door.  Thereupon  alighting,  the  younger  woman,  exceedingly  pretty, 
wearing  roses  crimson  as  her  cheeks,  begged  to  see  Mr.  Colchester  upon 
business. 

"But  be  has  gone,"  the  woman  replied. 

"Gone  !"  Julia  looked  aghast.     "Gone  when  and  where?" 

"To  the  staton  for  the  New  York  train,  half  an  hour  ago."  Julia  looked 
at  her  watch.  "There  is  time  yet,"  she  gasped  ;  "hurry,  mother,"  and 
before  Mrs.  Jones  had  time  to  shut  the  door  the  cab  was  around  the  corner 
and  away. 

Whatevei  arguments  Julia  had  used  to  win  over  her  mother,  she  had  had 
her  way.  It  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  choice  with  her.  Her  heart  was  fixed 
and  uo  ambition,  her  own  or  another's,  could  balk  her  now.  She  had  already 
despatched  a  note  cancelling  her  fall  concert  engagement. 
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Breathlessly  they  hurried  through  the  waiting-room  of  the  station,  scan- 
ning  the  faces  on  every  side  ;  but  to  no  purpose.  Breathlessly  they  hurried 
to  where  the  express  puffed  upon  the  siding,  the  bell  even  then  ringing  for 

departure. 

"Stop,  Julia,  stop!"  gasped  Mrs.  Royce,  overcome  by  the  hurried  pres- 
sure of  events.  "What  are  you  going  to  do?  This  is  outrageous,  child!" 
She  paused  to  get  breath,  but  Julia  was  not  to  be  baffled  now. 

"Quick,  mother,"  she  cried.  "I  must  go— and  you  must  come  with  me," 
and  seizing  her  mother's  arm  she  fairly  dragged  her  up  the  car  steps  as  the 

train  started. 

"Well— what  are  we  to  do  now  ?"  cried  the  bewildered  elder  woman,  quite 
beside  herself  with  disappointment  and  mortification.  "You  must  be  crazy, 
Julia.  We  have  no  tickets— and  how  shall  we  get  back  ?  Oh,  Julia,  Julia, 
what  have  you  done  !"  But  Julia  merely  pushed  open  the  door  and  drew  her 
mother  in  eagerly. 

"It  is  express  to  New  York,"  she  said,  "we  cannot  go  back — we  don't 
want  to.     Come,  mother,  and  help  me  find  him." 

They  found  him  in  the  second  car,  wan  and  worn  with  the  final  renuncia- 
tion and  departure. 

"David,"  she  whispered  softly  in  his  ear,  bending  over  the  seat  from 

behind. 

He  started,  flushing  crimson.  "Her  voice,"  he  muttered,  "am  I  dream- 
ing again?"     Cousin  Tom  looked  around  quickly. 

"Miss  Royce  !"  he  exclaimed  in  cold  surprise,  recognizing  the  pianiste  of 
the  previous  evening.  Julia  went  on  as  if  oblivious  of  his  presence,  of  every- 
thing but  David's  face  turned  sideways  in  bewilderment. 

"David,"  she  repeated  softly.     "Are  you  running  away  from  me?    I  came 
to  bring  back  your  roses,  you  see,"     She  held  one  to  his  face  gently, 

"What  does  it  mean  ?"  he  said.     "How  do  j^ou  come  here  ?  " 

"I  couldn't  accept  flowers  that  meant  good-bye,"   she  said,  still  more 

lowly. 

Tom  arose  and  moved  down  the  car,  and  Mrs.  Royce  following  him,  they 
sat  down  together  like  old  friends. 

"There  isn't  going  to  be  any  good-bye,"  Julia  went  on  ;  "never  any  more 
for  you  and  me,  David," 

He  turned  white  now.  "What  do  you  mean  ?"  he  said  excitedly,  "Don't 
play  with  me,  Jule.     Where  are  you  going?" 

"I'm  going  to  New  York  to  be  married,"  she  said  with  playful  tender- 
ness, "and  so  are  you,  Mr.  Colchester.  You  can't  help  it,  you  see,  for  mother 
and  I  have  captured  you,  and  this  is  an  express  train.  You  can't  get  oflf  if 
you  want  to,  David,  any  more  than  I  can.  Do  you  want  to  go  back,  David  ?" 
She  was  sitting  on  the  seat  beside  him  now,  and  he  was  holding  her  hand. 
But  he  could  not  speak. 

"It  is  the  old  partnership  renewed,"  she  went  on  after  a  pause  full  of 
feeling.  "But  this  time  it  is  for  ever  and  ever,  David,  till  death  us  do  part. 
Oh — I  am  glad  this  is  an  express  train,  and  that  we  cannot  go  back." — The 
Ladies'  World,  by  Permission, 


THE  WIND-WAIL. 


J.  A.   KAISER. 

I  heard  the  mournful,  moaning  sound 

So  desolate  and  dreary. 
That  wailed  the  window-casing  round 

Like  some  lamenting  fury. 

I  sat  alone  and  only  heard 

This  sound  so  melancholy  ; 
The  loneliness  and  wind-wail  stirred 

The  thoughts  in  sadness'  valley. 

Not  sorrow  was  it,  and  not  pain 
That  welled  up  half  unbidden, 

Yet  drawn  forth  by  that  mournful  strain 
From  where  it  slumbered  hidden. 

A  strange,  wild  pensiveness  of  mood, 

An  almost  joyous  sadness 
That  caught  its  spirit  from  the  crude 

Stray  thoughts  and  tempest's  madness. 

I  seemed  to  live  alone,  remote 
From  present  joy  and  sorrow  ; 

To  hear  the  wind's  wild,  doleful  note 
Wail  out  the  past  and  morrow. 

I  saw  the  nations'  mighty  dead, 

The  poets  and  the  sages. 
Live  once  again  ;  I  heard  their  tread 

Come  sounding  down  the  ages. 

I  saw  them  rise  and  light  the  world 
With  genius'  dazzling  flashes  ; 

I  saw  the  smoke  that  upward  curled, 
And  life  and  light  were  ashes. 

"Can  this  be  all,  is  this  the  end, 
These  tears,  these  funeral  dirges. 

This  clay  that  now  its  mite  must  lend 
To  check  the  ocean's  surges  !" 

Thus  cried  my  soul  as  in  the  tomb 
One  giant's  form  was  covered 

And  o'er  the  next  the  deadly  doom 
A  few  brief  moments  hovered. 
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And  on  each  face  that  turned  to  look 
A  last  time  on  the  living, 

I  read  as  in  an  open  book 

Each  hope  and  each  misgiviqg. 

On  some,  the  hope  was  grown  to  trust, 

Implicit  and  unshaken, 
A  certainty  the  spirit  must 

In  brighter  lands  awaken; 
On  some,  the  hope  was  but  a  hope. 

Assailed  by  'loubt  and  question  ; 
Their  visior  .acked  that  breadth  of  scope 

That  knows  from  mere  suggestion. 

And  yet,  each 

Before  Death's  viewless  forces, 
Had  fought  and  wrought  while  tyrants 
frowned, 

Had  led  in  freedom's  courses 

Its  fellow  men  ;  had  struck  a  blow 
For  coming  generations  ; 

Had  left  a  legacy  aglow 
With  priceless  meditations. 

Each  heart  fast  beating  out  its  life 
Had  made  the  world  the  better  ; 

Had  sympathized  with  manhood's  strife 
To  break  the  tyrant's  fetter. 

Thus  has  it  been  since  time  began, 
And  shall  be  to  its  en '  ng  ; 

The  faith,  the  hopes,  t'     ;  fears  of  man 
Across  the  ages  wen    ,ng. 

The  tie  that  binds  tb  soul  to  earth, 
The  earthly  tie  that's  broken. 

The  in-born  longing  and  the  dearth 
Of  any  certain  token, 

Must  ever  be  the  star  of  hope 
Upon  grief's  darkness  shining  ; 

The  silver  beam  that  lights  the  slope 
Of  life  in  its  declining. 


^&'^ 
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The  Begmnings  of  Things. 

Small  the  beginning, — even  so  ;  How,  grain  on  grain  piled  up,  the  sand 

It  is  the  end  that  we  would  know.  Holds  the  great  ocean  firm  in  hand  ; 

How  sometimes  from  the    humblest 
Think,  to  what  atoms  in  the  earth  place 

The  mighty  forests  owe  their  birth  ;      There  rises  one  to  rule  the  race  ; 

Out  of  a  lowly  manger  came 
How,  on  the  rain-drops  multiplied,  The  world's    Hope,— He  of  blessed 

The  fleets  of  giant  vessels  ride  ;  name  ! 

Frank  Dempster  Sherman  in    Voui/i's   Companion. 


THE  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION. 


I<II,I.IAN   M.  N.  STiJVENS. 


I  am  asked  to  write  a  brief  article  in  the  series  on  the  "Beginnings  of 
Things,"  and  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell  the  story  of  the  beginning  of  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  so  well  as  it  is  told  in  'Do  Every- 
thing,"  by  Frances  E.  Willard. 

In  Chapter  first,  under  the  title  of  "How  It  All  Began,"  she  says  :  "Once 
upon  a  time  long  ago,  there  lived  in  New  England  a  family  by  the  name  of 
Lewis,  whose  son  Dio  became  a  famous  Boston  doctor  and  one  of  the  best 
writers  on  health  topics  that  America  has  produced.  About  twenty  years 
back,  near  the  close  of  his  career,  he  made  a  lecture  trip  in  the  West,  taking 
as  his  subject  'Our  Girls'  and  treating  of  their  possibilities  as  the  'coming 
women'  of  culture  and  achievement,  and  their  disadvantages  by  reason  of  the 
handicap  involved  in  the  unequal  laws  relating  to  marriage,  to  property 
rights,  and  the  danger  of  intemperance  in  their  homes.  In  the  course  of  this 
lecture,  Dr.  Dio  Lewis  was  wont  to  tell  the  following  story  of  his  own 
mother's  hardships: 

There  was  a  house  full  of  us  little  folks,  and  my  father  was  given  over  to 
strong  drink.  Every  day  my  mother  went  up  to  the  garret  after  he  had  left 
the  house,  and  when  she  came  back  to  us  her  face  shone  with  such  a  heav- 
enly light  that  we  knew  she  had  been  talking  with  God. 

At  last,  as  things  grew  worse  with  us  at  home,  our  mother  one  day  pnt 
on  her  faded  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  taking  in  her  hand  the  Bible,  that  Book 
from  which  divine  strength  came  to  her,  she  went  to  the  saloon  where  my 
father  spent  most  of  his  time  and  money,  and  putting  the  sacred  volume  on 
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the  bar  whence  he  was  wont  to  lift  the  glass  of  liquor  that  made  him  and  us 
miserable,  she  read  in  her  clear  voice  these  words,  'Woe  unto  him  that  putteth 
the  bottle  to  his  neighbor's  lips.'  In  her  mild  face  and  tones  there  was  such 
a  sense  of  God's  presence  that  when  she  asked  the  man  behind  the  bar  if  she 
might  pray,  he  not  only  gave  permission,  but  knelt  beside  his  casks  and 
demijohns  while  she  poured  out  her  soul  in  fervent  petition  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  would  work  in  him  a  change  of  heart.  That  prayer  was  answered,  and 
that  publican  never  again  sold  intoxicating  liquors  to  my  father  or  to  any- 
body else  ;  our  home  became  a  happy  one,  and  no  child  of  that  saintly  mother, 
now  in  heaven,  has  ever  tasted  strong  drink  or  profaned  the  name  of  God. 

"This  simple  recital,  coming  warm  from  his  heart,  was  wont  to  touch 
every  heart  in  the  assembly,  and  Dr.  Ivcwis  made  his  application  with  great 
fervor,  which  was  that  he  felt  confident  that  if  the  women  presentwould  unite 
to  make  to  the  saloon-keepers  in  every  town  and  village  the  same  appeal  that 
had  redeemed  his  childhood  home  from  sin  and  misery,  the  same  blessed 
result  would  follow  their  devotion  and  faith. 

"In  many  an  audience  Dr.  Lewis  urged  good  women  to  do  this,  and  in 
two  isolated  instances  they  rallied  to  the  call  with  encouraging  results.  But 
when  at  last  he  told  his  story  in  the  little  village  of  Hillsboro',  Ohio,  not  far 
from  Cincinnati,  the  metropolis  of  that  great  state,  on  December  23d,  1873, 
the  clock  of  God  struck  the  hour  for  the  Women's  Temperance  Pentecost, 
and  the  movement  has  marched  steadily  on  until  it  is  now  organized  in  every 
civilized  country  of  the  world.     *    *    * 

"The  praying  band  of  Hillsboro'  was  led  by  Mrs.  Judge  Thompson, 
daughter  of  a  Governor  of  Ohio,  a  Presbyterian  lady  of  the  highest  character 
and  culture,  and  the  famous  'Crusade  Psalm'  was  given  to  Mrs.  Thompson  by 
her  daughter,  a  young  and  lovely  girl  of  eighteen,  who,  knowing  that  it  was 
a  grievous  work  for  her  conservative  mother  to  take  up  work  so  new  and 
strange,  brought  her  little  Bible  with  the  words,  'Mother,  I  have  been  praying 
for  you,  and  then  I  opened  my  Bible  to  this  Psalm  which  seems  to  me  to 
contain  God's  marching  orders  for  you  in  this  crisis  hour.'  That  Psalm  (the 
149th)  is  now  familiar  to  white  ribbon  women  in  all  lands  as  the  "Magna 
Chartaof  the  Crusade.'  " 

In  February  of  the  following  year.  Dr.  Lewis,  who  had  been  the  instru- 
ment in  the  hand  of  God  of  starting  the  great  movement,  again  visited  Ohio, 
and  held  a  large  meeting  in  Columbus,  which  was  characterized  by  little 
enthusiasm.  However,  it  was  unanimously  voted  to  hold  in  City  Hall, 
Columbus,  Tuesday,  February  twenty-fourth,  a  convention  of  delegates  from 
all  parts  of  the  state  to  consult  in  regard  to  greater  unanimity  and  consequent 
success  in  the  movement. 

In  accordance  with  the  call  issued  by  Dr.  Lewis  the  first  State  Conven- 
tion of  the  friends  of  the  Women's  Temperance  movement  was  held.  About 
1500  to  1800  delegate?,  an4  a  large  number  of  citizens,  were  in  attendance, 
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nearly  nine-tenths  of  them  being  women  ;  and  here  on  the  twenty -fourth  day 
of  February  1874,  was  initiated  the  organization  out  of  which  was  evolved  a 
few  months  later,  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  of  Ohio. 

In  June  a  convention  was  held  in  Springfield,  at  which  the  "Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  of  Ohio"  was  fixed  upon  as  a  name.  Names  of 
many  men  and  women,  afterward  prominent  in  temperance  work,  appear  in 
the  report  of  this  convention.  The  ofiScers  of  this  first  Union  were  Mrs.  H.  C. 
McCabe,  president  ;  Mrs.  Leiter,  secretary,  and  Mrs.  E-  J.  Thompson,  treas- 
urer. Thus  was  formed  and  named  the  first-born  among  a  large  sisterhood 
of  State  Temperance  Unions. 

The  wave  of  the  crusade  struck  Chicago  in  March,  1874.  Miss  Willard, 
who  was  at  that  time  Dean  of  the  Northwestern  Female  College  and  Professor 
of  Aesthetics  in  the  Northwestern  University,  became  greatly  interested. 
Busy  as  she  was  it  was  not  many  days  before  she  found  time  to  declare  this 
as  "everybody's  war"  and  to  assure  the  temperance  women  that  she  was  with 
them,  heart  and  mind  and  soul.  Miss  Willard's  interest  soon  carried  her  to 
the  east  to  study  the  temperance  movement,  and  while  visiting  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  she  received  the  call  to  take  the  presidency  of  the  Chicago  branch  of 
the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  which  call  she  accepted. 

In  October,  1874,  the  Illinois  State  Union  was  organized  in  Springfield, 
and  Miss  Willard  was  elected  to  the  oflSce  of  corresponding  secretary.  In 
August  of  the  same  year  there  had  gone  out  from  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  a  call 
to  the  women  who  were  interested  in  the  Temperance  Crusade,  to  meet  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  November  eighteenth  to  twentieth,  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing a  permanent  national  organization. 

At  this  convention,  a  national  organization  was  formally  established,  and 
the  name  "Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union"  was  adopted  and  a  con- 
stitution was  formulated. 

Miss  Willard's  first  public  mention  of  her  aspirations  toward  a  world-wide 
organization  of  Christian  women  was  made  in  1875  in  "Our  Union,"  then  the 
official  organ  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union.  Seven  years  later 
Mrs.  Mary  Clement  I^eavitt  of  Boston,  Mass.,  had  become  the  first  round-the- 
world  missionary  sent  out  by  the  Union. 

Other  missionaries  which  have  gone  out  are  :  Miss  Jessie  Ackerman  of 
California,  who  formed  a  national  organization  in  Australia  ;  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Wheeler  Andrew  and  Dr.  Kate  Bushnell,  of  Evanston,  111.  ;  Miss  Mary  Allen 
West  of  Illinois,  Miss  Clara  Parrish  and  Mrs.  G.  K.  Barney.  Several  others 
are  under  appointment,  and  the  World's  Union  is  now  organized  in  fifty 
nations. 

The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  is  now  the  largest  society 
which  has  ever  existed  composed  of  and  conducted  by  women.  It  has  forty 
different  departments  of  work,  ajl  based  upon  the  two  great  underlying  prin.- 
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ciples  of  total  abstinence  and  total  prohibition,  and  these  departments  are 
carried  on  under  the  general  divisions  of  Organization,  Preventive,  Educa- 
tional, Evangelistic,  Social  and  Legal. 

The  Founder  of  the  World's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  Frances  E. 
Willard,  was  called  to  her  Heavenly  Home  four  years  ago  last  February,  but 
the  work  to  which  she  gave  her  great  and  beautiful  life  is  going  on  increasing 
rapidly  numerically  and  in  all  other  desirable  ways.  The  women  seem  in- 
spired as  never  before  to  carry  out  her  wise  plans  and  policy  for  the  building 
up  of  this  organization  to  which  she  gave  the  immortal  motto,  "For  God  and 
Home  and  Every  I/and." 

(The  article  preceding  this  was  The  Beginning  of  the  Sunshine  Society  by 
Mrs.  Cynthia  Westover  Alden.  The  next  article  will  be  The  Beginning  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  by  Mr.  Henry  S.  Ninde,  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  International  Committee  of  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations.) 


A  Green  Old  Age. 


HARVEV  A.  FULI,ER,  BLIND   POBT  AND  LECTURER. 

With  languid  eye  and  weary  gait, 
Old  age  would  take  me  by  the  hand, 

To  shape  my  ways  is  his  estate. 
Mine,  is  to  list  and  understand. 

I  scorn  to  learn  his  old,  old  ways, 
In  dotage  wait  for  death  to  come  ; 

I  love  youth's  sunshine,  it's  bright  rays 
Bring  life  and  lovelight  to  the  home. 

I  carry  youth  into  old  age, 

My  heart  is  green,  my  head  is  snow, 

It  is  your  way  to  be  a  sage, 
The  green  old  sages  thrive  and  grow. 
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TO  THE  BLIND  POET -CLARENCE  HAWKES. 


IRVING  B,    HOI.MAN. 


Behold  the  earth  lies  in  a  dream 

Of  beauty  ;  and  the  silvery  stream, 

With  newer  life  winds  singing  thro' 

The  tinted  meadows  ;  the  morninor  ,Jew 

Lies  bright  upon  the  early  flowers  ; 

A  cloud  of  blossoms  clothes  the   fragrant   bowers. 

The  mountains  in  their  glory  rise, 
And  crowned  with  green  o'erlook  yon  paradise. 
Where  far  and  near  the  realms  of  landscape  show 
Their  changeless  smile  and  amaranthine  glow? 
With  long  refrain  the  matin  woodlands  ring 
That  in  such  glad  song  my  soul  might  sing  ; 

But  I  mourn  with  him  who  cannot  see 

The  beauty  of  these  hills  with  me  ; 

O  sightless  orbs,  that  cannot  turn  to  view 

This  world  of  blossoms  and  this  sky  of  blue. 

From  year  to  year  as  beauty  comes  and  goes. 

Would  thou  might'st  gaze  where  our  eyes  repose. 


The  Lansing  Reunion  of  1902, 


From  the  Minutes  of  the  Recording  Secretary,  A.  M.  Shotwell. 


YBS  previously  announced ,  the  Michigan  Blind  People's  General  Welfare 
,/l  Association,  organized  in  September,  1900,  held  its  second  biennial 
conference  at  the  Hotel  Butler  in  Lansing  in  the  week  immediately  preceding 
the  opening  of  the  current  term  of  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  ;  and 
the  exercises  of  its  seven  sittings  were  highly  enjoyable  and  entirely  harmo- 
nious throughout. 

An  increased  attendance  and  a  manifest  disposition  to  seek  results  of 
practical  utility  and  to  co-operate  cordially  with  other  promoters  of  the  wel- 
fare of  the  blind  characterized  this  convention,  and  convinced  observers — 
even  the  incredulous  among  them — that  the  Association  has  a  distinct  sphere 
of  usefulness  and  is  well  grounded  in  an  intelligent  purpose  to  aid  and  encour- 
age the  needy  to  make  the  most  of  their  remaining  capabilities  and  opportu- 
nities for  self-helpful  and  serviceable  activity,  as  well  as  a  purpose  to  afford 
-entertainment  to  its  members  through  occasional  days  of  delightful  converse 
with  the  cherished  associates  of  former  years  and  through  brief  glimpses  of 
the  talents,  traits,  and  triumphs  of  other  sightless  soldiers  still  striving  for 
further  victories  over  adverse  conditions  in  the  peninsular  state  or  among  the 
sturdy  sons  and  daughters  of  Michigan  now  enjoying  and  rewarding  the  hos- 
pitality of  sister  commonwealths. 

After  a  pleasant  informal  rally  of  several  hours  for  the  greeting  of  old 
acquaintances  and  the  introduction  of  new  members  and  guests  in  the  main 
parlor  of  the  Hotel  Butler,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Washington  Ave.  and 
Kalamazoo  Street,  Lansing,  the  Assembly,  to  the  number  of  seventy  persons, 
was  called  to  order  about  4  p.  m.,  on  Wednesday,  August  27,  1902,  by  Mr.  W. 
S.  Bateman  of  Albion,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrangements,  at  the 
request  of  the  vice-president  ;  and  on  motion  he  was  authorized  to  continue  in 
the  chair  during  the  temporary  absence  of  President  J.  P.  Hamilton  of  Battle 
Creek,  who  had  missed  the  morning  train,  but  who  arrived  in  time  to  partici- 
pate in  the  festivities  of  the  later  evening  sitting. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Pound,  of  Lan- 
sing, followed  by  instrumental  music,  composed  and  played ,  by  Mr.  C.  N. 
Roberts,  of  Larned,  Kansas. 

A  most  appropriate  and  acceptable  address  of  welcome  was  then  presented 
by  Prof.  Clarence  E,  Holmes,  of  Lansing,  the  recently  appointgd  superintend' 
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eat  of  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  and  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  Dexter 
S.  Pettibone,  of  Grand  Rapids,  who  rejoiced  that  relations  of  such  cordial 
good  will  existed  and  were  to  continue  between  the  management  of  the  Insti- 
tution and  its  organized  alumni  and  their  associates. 

Letters  of  regret  from  about  thirty  persons  unable  to  be  present  were 
read  by  Miss  E.  H.  Doughty,  of  Lansing,  who  continued  to  render  acceptable 
service  as  reader  and  ladies'  attendant  during  the  convention. 

On  motion,  the  chair  appointed  Messrs.  Pettibone,  Crane  and  Roberts  as 
a  committee  for  the  reception  and  formulation  of  resolutions  for  consideration 
at  a  later  sitting. 

A  vocal  solo,  "A  Dream  of  Paradise,"  by  Gray,  was  sung  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Broker,  of  Colon. 

Feeling  remarks  were  made  in  memory  of  departed  members,  followed  by 
the  singing  of  the  hymns,  "We'll  Never  Say  Good-Bye  in  Heaven"  and 
"America." 

About  two  hours  later  more  than  sixty  guests  partook  of  a  well-served 
banquet  in  the  dining  hall  of  the  Hotel  Butler,  concluding  with  a  feast  of  wit 
and  wisdom  under  the  leadership  of  Toastmaster  R.  J.  Perry,  of  Portland,  and 
with  the  following  entirely  acceptable  bill  of  fare  : 

1.  Poem,  "Michigan,"  by  Henry  Cox,  of  Grand  Rapids. 

2.  Piano  Solo,  by  J.  P.  Smith,  of  Ionia. 

3.  Toast,   "Our  School  Days,"  responded  to  by  D.  S.  Pettibone,  of  Grand 

Rapids. 

4.  Toast,  "Our  Sisters  as  Housekeepers,"  responded  to  by  Miss  Maud  E. 

Dester,  of  Berrian  Springs, 

5.  Violin  Solo,  "Apple  Blossoms,"  Rev.  C.  A.  Glass,  of  Lansing,  who,  by 

request,  in  response  to  an  encore,  played  also  "The  Mocking  Bird." 

6.  Toast,  "Starting  Out  in  Life,"  responded  to  by  C.  N.  Roberts,  of  Larned, 

Kansas,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Foley,  of  Toledo,  O.,  to  whom 
this  topic  bad  been  assigned. 

7.  Toast,  "The  Music  Teacher's  Tool  Box,"  responded  to  by  Miss  Elsie  N. 

Jensen,  of  Big  Rapids. 

8.  Vocal  Solo,  "A  Rose  in  Heaven,"  Wm.  Broker,  of  Colon. 

9.  Recitation,  "Samantha  Smith  Becomes  Josiah's  Wife,"  Miss  Edna  M. 

Hunter,  of  Battle  Creek. 

10.  Toast,   "Preparing  for  College,"  James  A.  Kaiser,  of  Litchfield,  in  the 

absence  of  Mr,  Lew  A.  Chase,  of  Elsie,  to  whom  the  subject  had  been 
assigned. 

11.  Instrumental  music,  four  renderings  of  "A  Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town," 

by  C.  N.  Roberts,  of  Larned,  Kansas. 
In   the  regretted   absence  of  Mr.   Harvey  A.    Fuller,   of  Hillsdale,   the 
"Poetry  of  Life"  was  npt  verbally  responded  to  on  this  occasion;  and  the 
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quartets  and  other  musical  numbers  originally  announced  for  the  reunion 
when  it  was  expected  to  be  held  in  commencement  week,  were  for  the  most 
part,  necessarily  replaced  by  other  selections. 

The  proceedings  of  the  second  day  of  the  convention  were  opened  at  the 
Hotel  Butler  at  9:15  a.  m.,  with  the  singing  of  "Michigan,  My  Michigan." 

With  an  entertaining  introduction,  President  J.  P.  Hamilton,  of  Battle 
Creek,  then  presented  his  official  address,  in  the  course  of  which  he  referred 
to  the  facts  that,  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  Association's  history,  one 
active  member.  Miss  Emma  Stillwell  of  Battle  Creek,  had  passed  away,  two 
members  had  had  partial  sight  restored,  one  had  taken  a  wife  and  had  written 
that  he  could  not  be  present,  and  others  had  doubtless  decided  to  follow  his 
example  ;  also  that  individuals  had  been  heard  of  who  were  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  movement,  but  that  the  organization  had  increased  in  membership 
about  fifty  per  cent.,  and  that  for  it  and  its  members  the  two  years  had  been  a 
period  of  advancement,  and  all  were  stronger  for  the  obstacles  met  and  over- 
come. 

Miss  Retta  E.  Knight,  of  the  Ohio  Institution,  formerly  of  Reading, 
Mich.,  then  rendered  an  instrumental  selection,  after  whiclia  summary  of  the 
minutes  of  the  reunion  of  September  3-5,  1900,  prepared  by  Recording  Sec'y 
A.  M.  Shotwell,  was  read. 

An  interesting  oration  on  some  of  the  "Tendencies  of  the  Present  Age" 
was  then  most  effectively  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Kaiser,  of  I,itchfield,  and 
elicited  many  expressions  of  appreciation. 

An  instructive  and  entertaining  history  of  the  Michigan  school  for  the 
Blind  since  its  establishment  at  lyansing  in  1880,  prepared  by  Miss  Margaret 
Goggins,  a  former  pupil  and  now  visitors'  attendant  at  the  Institution,  was 
read  by  Miss  Doughty. 

After  the  rendering  of  two  instrumental  selections  by  Mr.  Roberts,  a 
poem,  "Reunion  Days,"  written  for  the  occasion  by  Miss  Roberta  Anna 
Griffith,  of  Grand  Rapids,  who  was  unable  to  be  present,  was  read  by  Miss 
Doughty  ;  also  a  prophecy,  relating  especially  to  the  five  members  of  the 
executive  committee,  prepared  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Perry,  of  Portland. 

Miss  Alma  Edmonds,  from  the  Michigan  Institution,  then  rendered  a 
piano  solo,  which  was  heartily  encored. 

Chairman  W.  S.  Bateman,  of  the  committee  of  arrangements,  then 
announced  the  appointment  of  Messrs.  Shotwell  and  Broker  and  Miss  Knight 
as  a  query-box  committee,  and  invited  questions,  preferably  in  Braille  or  New 
York  Point  writing,  to  be  answered  at  a  later  sitting  and  Chairman  R.  J. 
Perry,  of  the  reception  committee,  announced  that  the  association  would 
repair  to  the  School  for  the  Blind  at  seven  in  the  evening,  where  a  hastily 
arranged  program  would  be  rendered. 

The   exercises  of  the  forenoon  were  closed  by  singing  the  hymn,  "He 
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Leadeth  Me,"  after  which  Mr,  Benj.  L.  Cook,  of  Franklin,  introduced  Dr. 
Milbrant,  an  eye  doctor,  with  a  foreign  accent,  whom  he  was  commending  in 
return  for  benefits  received. 

The  association  reassembled  at  2:15  p.  m.,  and  sang  "In  the  Sweet  By 
and  By,"  after  which  a  paper  on  the  Industrial  Employment  of  the  Blind, 
prepared  by  Mr.  A.  O.  Wilson,  of  Battle  Creek,  editor  of  The  Christian 
Record,  was  read  from  Braille  copy  by  Mr.  C.  N.  Roberts.  Mr.  Wilson  stated 
that  thorough  co-operation  was  necessary  to  success,  and  he  suggested  that 
the  association  should  appoint  some  suitable  person  to  go  about  the  State  and 
teach  the  unemployed  adult  blind  people  some  suitable  branch  of  handicraft, 
such  as  the  business  of  carpet  weaving,  to  be  pursued  at  their  homes,— those 
in  need  of  such  instruction  to  pay  for  the  time  and  transportation  of  the 
instructor. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr,  H,  J.  Soerheide  and  his  expected  paper  on  the  com- 
mercial and  professional  employment  of  the  blind,  the  discussion  of  both 
topics  was  prefaced  by  the  reading  of  a  paper  entitled  "Among  the  Institu- 
tions," by  A.  M.  Shotwell,  of  Lansing,  narrating  a  series  of  visits  made  in 
February  and  March  last  to  several  eastern  educational  and  industrial  estab- 
lishments for  the  blind. 

The  discussion  of  these  papers  quickly  passed  into  a  vigorous  considera- 
tion and  unanimous  approval  of  the  desirability  of  the  early  establishment  of 
a  working  home  for  the  unemployed  blind  of  Michigan, 

Miss  Grace  Gauthier,  of  Detroit,  rendered  most  delightfully  two  vocal 
solos,  after  which  the  sitting  closed  at  3:45  p.  m. 

(Concluded  next  issue.) 


Sketches  from  our  Exehanges. 


SOME   PECULIAR   TREES. 

We  read  about  a  great  many  strange  trees.  There  is  the  bread  tree  of 
Nevada.  It  is  an  evergreen.  In  the  cones  that  grow  on  it  are  found  little 
seeds  which  the  Indians  grind  into  flour  and  make  bread  of.  The  manna  ash 
is  found  in  Sicily  When  people  want  the  manna  they  make  deep  cuts  in  the 
tree  and  the  sap  runs  out  where  the  wood  is  cut,  and  hardens.  This  is  the 
manna.     It  is  something  like  honey,  only  harder  and  drier. 

Manna  is  also  obtained  from  other  trees  and  plants.  Another  curious 
tree  is  the  tallow  tree.  This  tree  of  Malabar  is  very  large ;  the  trunk  some- 
times measuring  sixteen  feet  in  circumference.  The  leaves  are  from  four  to 
ten  feet  long.  The  seeds  are  boiled  and  a  good  tallow  is  obtained  from  which 
candles  and  soap  are  made.  A  still  stranger  tree  is  said  to  grow  on  Fierro, 
one  of  the  Canary  islands.  There  are  no  rivers,  yet  one»kind  of  tree  grows 
there.  It  has  long,  narrow  leaves,  which  are  green  all  the  year.  Over  these 
trees  can  always  be  seen  clouds.  Water  drops  from  the  clouds,  and  the  people 
who  live  on  the  island  place  cisterns  under  the  trees  to  catch  the  water.  Only 
a  few  people  live  on  this  island  because  there  is  so  little  water  there. 
GRAIN  ELEVATORS  OE   AMERICA. 

The  farmers  of  the  United  States  to-day  are  sowing  corn  fields  aggregat- 
ing over  80,000,000  acres — 10,000,000  more  than  ten  years  ago — and  harvesting 
2  000,000,000  bushels  and  over  in  a  season.  Their  wheat  fields  cover  40,000,- 
000  acres — 4,000,000  more  than  in  1890 — and  even  the  oat  area  is  nearly  30,- 
000,000  acres,  an  increase  of  twenty  per  cent.  It  may  be  impossible  to  sell 
such  a  crop  immediately  except  at  a  loss.  Therefore,  the  imperative  neces- 
sity for  storage  facilities  has  resulted  in  the  development  of  the  elevator  sys- 
tem in  America  on  a  scale  unknown  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

On  a  Dakota,  Kansas  or  Nebraska  farm,  where  the  harvest  field  may 
cover  500  or  2000  acres,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  yield  is  threshed  and 
placed  in  barn  bins.  The  bulk  is  carried  to  what  are  termed  railroad  eleva- 
tors, located  in  convenient  towns.  These  vary  in  capacity  from  10,000  to 
100,000  bushels,  according  to  location  in  the  producing  district,  and  from 
them  the  transportation  company  loads  its  cars  for  the  domestic  or  foreign 
markets.  But  the  district  elevators,  as  they  might  be  called,  represent  only  a 
fraction  of  the  space  for  storage  which  now  exists  in  the  United  States. 
Before  it  is  Jpa^e^  o»  shipbo&r^  ^t  tidg-watgr,  a  gargo  may  pass  through  four 
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or  five  different  buildings,  be  transferred  from  car  into  vessel  and  back  again 
to  car,  as  the  modern  processes  employed  facilitate  its  handling  with  ease  and 
economy. 

db;rpest  mine  in  the  wori,d. 
It  is  claimed,  with  reason,  that  the  Red  Jacket  shaft  of  the  Calumet  and 
Hecla  copper  mine,  in  Northern  Michigan,  is  the  deepest  in  the  world.  It 
has  taken  nine  years  of  day  and  night  work  to  sink  and  has  cost  ;^2,5oo,ooo. 
This  shaft  is  vertical,  but  all  the  other  shafts  of  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  follow 
the  dip  of  the  lode.  Work  on  it  was  started  in  1896,  immediately  after  the 
last  of  the  three  great  underground  fires  in  the  older  workings  of  the  mine, 
which  did  damage  of  more  than  51,000,000.  Work  has  been  continued  upon 
it  since  that  time,  and  the  shaft  stands  without  a  parallel  in  mining.  It  is 
4,900  feet  in  depth,  or  380  feet  less  than  a  mile.  It  contains  six  compart- 
ments, each  equal  in  size  to  an  ordinary  mining  shaft,  four  of  which  are  used 
for  hoisting  rock  and  lowering  timber.  One  shaft  is  utilized  for  ladderways, 
and  the  sixth  and  last  compartment  carries  the  wires  and  pipes  for  tele- 
phones, light,  power,  water  and  compressed  air. 


SUCCESSFUL  BLIND  PEOPLE. 


In  this  department,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  cause  for  the  advancement 
of  which  this  periodical  is  published,  we  hope  to  serve  a  double  purpose. 
We  wish  first  to  call  the  attention  of  the  seeing  world  to  what  it  is  possible 
for  blind  persons  to  accomplish. 

Second,  to  have  this  knowledge,  by  means  of  the  thoughtful  kindness  of 
our  subscribers,  reach  the  sightless  everywhere  and  stimulate  them  to  make 
the  most  of  their  lives. 

Every  blind  man  or  woman,  young  or  vigorous,  with  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity may  become  self-sustaining.  The  right  amount  of  perseverance  will 
command  the  opportunity.  All  who  wish  to  know  what  is  being  accomplished 
to  increase  the  methods  by  which  blind  people  may  become  independent 
should  subscribe  for  TALKS  and  TALES. 


Walter  A.  Kelley,  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Legislature  in  the  First 
District  of  St.  lyouis,  is  totally  blind.  Despite  this  fact,  he  will  conduct  his 
own  canvas,  deliver  speeches  in  every  ward  in  the  district,  and  will  challenge 
his  opponent  to  a  debate.  Kelly  has  been  a  student  all  his  life.  Last  year  he 
finished  the  course  of  law  in  the  St.  Louis  Law  School.  He  is  now  a  practis- 
ing lawyer.  In  1898  he  graduated  from  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind, 
with  honors.  While  a  student  at  school  he  would  frequently  study  all  night 
and  as  a  law  student  spent  from  eight  to  twelve  hours  a  day  at  his  books. 
When  he  learned  that  he  could  not  purchase  law  books  with  raised  letters  he 
got  his  mother  and  various  members  of  his  family  to  read  to  him,  stopping 
them  at  times  to  get  a  clear  understanding  of  what  they  were  reading.  He 
has  musical  talent  and  plays  the  piano  with  skill.  Of  a  thoroughly  practical 
turn  of  mind,  he  can  use  a  hatchet  and  saw  like  a  carpenter,  make  shoes  and 
do  the  simpler  tasks  of  a  machinist. 


CHILDREN  S  DEPARTMENT. 


-•- 


BreaS    aipS    Sutter. 

My  mother  says,    if  little 
girls 
Want   curly    hair,    they 
must 
Eat   all    their    bread    and 
butter  up, 
And  especially  the  crust. 

So  very  many  little  girls 
In  all  the  wide,  wide  world 

Would  be  so  very  happy  if 
Their  hair  were  only  curled, 

And  can  I  be  so  selfish,  then? 

No,  dear  mamma,  I  must 
Give  other  little  girls  my  bread. 

And  especially  the  crust. 


Indian  Smoke  Signals. 


^HE  Indian  had  a  way  of  sending 
^^  up  the  smoke  in  rings  or  puffs, 
knowing  that  such  a  smoke  column 
would  at  once  be  noticed  and  under- 
stood as  a  signal  and  not  taken  for 
the  smoke  of  some  campfire.  He 
made  the  rings  by  covering  the  little 
fire  with  his  blanket  for  a  moment 
and  allowing  the  smoke  to  ascend, 
when  he  instantly  covered  the  fire 
again.  The  column  of  ascending 
smoke  rings  said  to  every  Indian 
within  thirty  miles,  "lyook  out  ! 
There  is  an  enemy  near  !"  Three 
smokes  built  close  together  meant 
danger.  One  smoke  merely  meant 
attention.   Two  smokes  meant  "Camp 


at  this  place."  Travel  the  plains  and 
the  usefulness  of  this  long-distance 
telephone  will  at  once  become  ap- 
parent. 

Sometimes  at  night  the  settler  or 
the  traveler  saw  fiery  lines  crossing 
the  sky,  shooting  up  and  falling, 
perhaps  taking  a  direction  diagonal 
to  the  lines  of  vision.  He  might 
guess  that  these  were  the  signals  of 
the  Indians,  but  unless  he  were  an 
old-timer  he  might  not  be  able  to  in- 
terpret the  signals.  The  old-timer 
and  the  squaw-man  knew  that  one 
fire-arrow,  an  arrow  prepared  by 
treating  the  head  of  the  shaft  with 
gunpowder  and  fine  bark,  meant  the 
same  as  the  columns  of  smoke  puffs 
— "An  enemy  is  near."  Two  arrows 
meant,  "Danger."  Three  arrows 
said  imperatively,  "This  danger  is 
great."  Several  arrows  said,  "The 
enemy  are  too  many  for  lis."  Thus 
the  untutored  savage  could  telephone 
fairly  well  at  night  as  well  as  in  the 
daytime. — Star  Mofithly. 


He  Wanted  the  Watch. 


An  uptown  pastor  has  an  interest- 
ing young  son,  who  has  arrived  at 
the  age  when  he  thinks  he  ought  to 
have  a  watch.  He  made  his  wants 
known  to  the  busy  preacher  and  was 
duly  promised  the  time-piece.  It  did 
not    come    as    quickly    as    the    boy 
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thought  it  should  and  he  persistently 
reminded  his  father  of  his  promise. 
The  preacher  became  annoyed  at  his 
son's  persistence  and  one  day  said  to 
him:  "Now,  look  here,  my  boy,  I 
do  not  want  you  to  bother  me  about 
that  watch  any  more.  I  promised  it 
to  you  and  you'll  get  it.  If  you  say 
watch  to  me  again  I  shall  have  to 
punish  you.  Don't  say  watch  in  my 
hearing  any  more  or  I  may  be  forced 
to  retract  my  promise." 

The  next  morning  at  family  prayers 
the  crisis  came.  It  is  the  practice  of 
the  members  of  the  household  to 
each  quote  a  verse  of  Scripture  at  the 
morning  devotions.  On  this  occa- 
sion, when  it  came  the  boy's  turn,  be 
repeated  this  verse,  with  what  seemed 
undue  emphasis  on  the  last  word  : 
"And  what  I  say  unto  you,  I  say 
unto  all,  watch!" — Brooklyn  Eagle 

4* 

What  A  Bird  Did. 


The  following  is  what  a  traveler  in 
Brazil  relates  : 

He  was  attracted  by  the  rapidly- 
uttered  cries  of  alarm  of  a  bird,  and 
wishing  to  learn  the  cause,  he  made 
his  way  to  the  tree  whence  he 
thought  the  sounds  proceeded,  and, 
looking  up  saw  that  a  serpent  was 
slowly  winding  itself  up  toward  a 
nest  of  unfledged  little  ones.  While 
watching  its  movements  the  male 
parent  bird  arrived,  who,  after  cir- 
cling twice  or  thrice  over  the  top  of 
the  tree,  swiftly  darted  further  away 
into  the  forest,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
returned  with  a  large  leaf  in  its  little 
mouth,    which    it    instantly    placed 


over  the  nest,  and  then  flew  up 
higher.  Meanwhile  the  serpent 
wound  itself  slowly  up  the  tree  and 
reached  the  nest,  but,  putting  its 
head  over  the  side,  quickly  started 
back,  descended  the  tree,  and  was 
lost  in  the  underwood.  The  traveler, 
being  interested  in  the  singular  inci- 
dent, afterwards  learned  from  some 
of  the  natives  that  the  leaf  of  certain 
tree  is  a  deadly  poison  to  the  serpent. 
How  had  the  bird  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  this  ?  What  mortal  can  say  ? 
What  philosopher  can  explain  ? 


Concise. 


A  teacher  in  a  suburban  school, 
not  long  ago,  gave  her  pupils  twelve 
minutes  in  which  to  write  an  "ab- 
stract." A  shoe  was  the  subject 
selected  by  her. 

Most  of  the  boys  wrote — and  erased, 
during  the  whole  time  allotted,  but 
the  teacher  noticed  one  fellow  who 
sat  idle  until  the  time  was  within 
two  minutes  of  expiring.  As  the 
scholars  filled  out,  she  said  to  him, 
"Brown,  did  you  finish  your  ab- 
stract?" "Yes,  ma'am,"  he  answered. 
Curious  to  see  what  he  could  have 
written  in  so  short  a  time,  she  looked 
over  the  papers,  and  found  this  :  "I 
am  a  worn-out  shoe  ;  my  coffin  is  the 
ash-barrel;  my  grave,  the  dump." 
She  says  that  almost  as  firmly  im- 
pressed on  her  memory  as  this  re- 
markable composition,  is  the  ex- 
pression of  amazement  on  the  boy's 
face  the  next  morning  when  he  saw 
the  "loo"  mark  on  his  paper. 


WISE  AND  OTHERWISE, 


-^>^-«^ 


A  straw  hat  shows  which  way   the 
wind  blows. 


A  witty  lady,  being  asked  her 
opinioa  of  moustaches,  replied,  "I 
always  set  my  face  against  them." 

At  a  recent  railroad  festival,  the 
following  striking  sentiment  was 
given  :  *'  Our  Mothers, — the  only 
faithful  tender  who  never  misplaced 
a  switch." 

o 

Wigg — "That  pretty  girl  next  door 
screeches  to  beat  the  band.  I  thought 
you  said  she  sang  beautifully," 

Wagg — "No  ;  I  said  she  was  a  beau- 
tiful singer." 

o 

Aunt  Mary— "Well,  Tommy,  shall 
I  carry  your  bat  and  cricket  stumps 
for  you?" 

Tommy — "No,  aunty,  tanks!  Me 
tarry  bat  and  'tumps.     'Oo  tary  me!" 


A  young  lawyer  in  Arkansas,  hav- 
ing a  case  decided  against  him  by  the 
court,  said  : 

"Well,  now,  I'll  just  take  this  case 
before  another  judge,  and  let  him 
make  a  guess  what  the  law  is,  too." 
o 

A  student  in  a  theological  seminary 
asked  : 

"Why  is the  greatest  revival- 
ist of  the  age?"  and,  on  all  "giving 
it  up,"  said,  "Because  at  the  close  of 
every  sermon  there  is  a  'great  awak- 
ening.' ' 


Where  there's  a  Boston  small  boy 
there'  a  Hubbub. 

Hook — "Do  you  ever  make  a  kick 
at  your   wife's    dressmaking   bills?" 
Nye — "Yes  ;  I  foot  them  all." 

"Do  you  think  women  dress  to 
please  the  men  ?"  asked  the  bachelor. 

"No  ;  to  bankrupt  them,"  growled 
the  married  man. 


"O  !  he  just  married  her  for  her 
money." 

"How  do  you  know  ?" 
"I've  seen  her." 

"Talking  about  music,"  said  Cad- 
leigh,  "there  goes  a  man  with  a 
splendid  ear  for  it." 

"Nonsense,"  replied  his  long- 
haired friend  ;  "he's  stone  deaf." 

"Exactly." 

"It  must  be  hard  to  be  working  on 
literary  stuff  all  the  time,"  remarked 
the  visitor. 

"No,"  rejoined  Scribbler;  "it's 
easy.  It's  working  off  the  stuff  that's 
hard." 

o 

Markley — "Say,  when  are  you  go- 
ing to  take  up  that  due  bill  of  yours  ?" 

Slopay — "Gee  whiz!  I  forgot  all 
about  it.  I'll  make  a  note  of  it  right 
away." 

Markley — "No;  one  of  your  notes 
is  enough.  Suppose  you  make  it 
cash," 
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Pewrist — "Is  it  a  correct  figure  of 
speech  to  say  the  floods  have  'crip- 
pled' the  railways?" 

Pokaire — "  Sure.  IvOok  at  the 
bones  they're  losin'." 

o 

Bighead — "Truth  is  stranger  than 
fiction." 

Gayboy— "Well,  what  of  it?  It 
doesn't  bring  the  same  price  in  the 
market,  nor  does  it  lend  itself  to  good 
press  notices  like  fiction." 

"I  suppose  you  had  to  study  anat- 
omy as  a  preliminary  to  your  art 
work." 

"Hardly.  Why,  that  would  be  a 
handicap.  My  husband  is  to  draw 
fashion-plate  figures." 

Bloobs-"  Wigwag  is  a  great  stickler 
for  harmony." 

Slobbs — "Yes,  he's  even  going  to 
marry  Miss  Oldgirl  because  he  thinks 
she  would  go  well  with  his  antique 
furniture." 


"You're  ground  down  pretty  hard 
sometimes,  aren't  you?"  remarked 
the  grindstone. 

"O!  yes,"  replied  the  scissors; 
"and  yet  I  never  have  any  trouble  in 
making  both  ends  meet." 

He — "I  wonder  why  it  is  no  man 
has  ever  succeeded  in  capturing  the 
wealthy  Miss  Bullion?" 

Sweet  Girl  (between  spoonfuls) — 
"She  has  always  been  rich  enough  to 
buy  her  own  ice  cream." 

"The  pen,"  said  the  famous  war- 
rior to  the  great  editor,  "is  mightier 
than  the  sword." 

"But  there  is  this  to  say  in  favor  of 
the  sword,"  replied  the  great  editor. 
"It  never  gets  us  into  libel  suits." 


A  furrier,  wishing  to  inform  his 
customers  that  he  recast  their  old 
furs,  wound  off  his  advertisement  as 
follows  : 

"N.    B. — Capes,     victorines,    etc., 
made  up  for    ladies    in    fashionable 
styles  out  of  their  own  skins." 
o 

"Do  you  mean  to  call  me  a  liar?" 
asked    a    ferocious     old    gentleman. 

"Well,  no  ;  not  exactly,"  tempor- 
izes his  young  friend  ;  "but  if  I  saw 
you  in  the  company  of  Ananias  and 
Sapphira,  I  should  say  you  were  in 
the  bosom  of  your  family." 


"He  is  satisfied  now  that  this  is  a 
hard,  hard  worlds" 

"Why,  he's  rich,  and  has  every- 
thing he  could  wish  for." 

"I  know,  but  he's  been  thrown  out 
of  his  automobile  several  times 
lately." 

o 

"Papa,"  whispered  Johnny,  as  the 
contribution  plate  was  passed  around, 
"does  the  man  that's  playing  the 
organ  get  this  money?" 

"O,  no,"  replied  his  father. 

"Then  what's  he  working  so  hard 
for?" 

She — "What  does  a  game  of  ping- 
pong  cost?" 

He — "Well,  the  last  game  I  know 
anything  about  cost  me  $4.  for  plate 
glass,  $2  for  gas  globes,  and  the 
friendship  of  a  sweet  girl  I  chanced 
to  hit  in  the  eye." 

A  doctor,  attending  a  wit  who  was 
very  ill,  apologized  for  being  late  one 
day  by  saying  that  he  had  to  stop  to 
see  a  man  that  had  fallen  down  a 
well. 

"Did  he  kick  the  bucket,  doctor  ?" 
inquired  the  other. 


SELECTED  MATTER. 
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JOG  AlsONG. 


Never  mind  the  weary  way — 

Jog  along  ! 
Dark  is  drifting  to  the  day — 

Jog  along  ! 
Never  mind  how  times  may  go — 
World's  the  very  best  we  know, 
An'  the  good  God  made  it  so — 

Jog  aloD  g  ! 

What  our  hopes  and  v^hat  our   fears  ? 

Jog  along  ! 
What  our  crosses  and  our  cares? 

Jog  along  ! 
What  the  thorny  crown  love  wears — 
What  the  falling  of  love's  tears? 
There  is  sunshine  for  the  years — 

Jog  along  ! 

Time  and  tide,  and  earth  so  wide — 

Jog  along  ! 
Joy  is  born  where  joy  has  died — 

Jog  along  ! 
So  that  love  may  still  abide — 
So  contentment  seeks  our  side — 
Living  still,  though  crucified —      • 

Jog  along  ! 
— Atlanta  Constitution. 


Che;  Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut 
were  so  called  because  they 
were  printed  on  blue-tinged  paper. 
These  are  some  of  them: 
"No  one  shall  be  a  freeman  or 
have  a  vote,  unless  he  is  converted 
and  a  member  of  one  of  the  churches 
allowed  in  the  Dominion." 


"No  dissenter  from  the  essential 
worship  of  this  Dominion  shall  be 
allowed  to  give  a  vote  for  electing 
magistrates  or  any  officer." 

"No  food  or  lodging  shall  be  offered 
to  a  hereiic." 

"No  one  shall  cross  the  river  on 
the  Sabbath,  but  an  authorized 
clergyman." 

"No  one  shall  travel,  cook  victuals, 
make  beds,  sweep  houses,  cut  hair  or 
shave  on  the  Sabbath  day." 

"No  one  shall  kiss  his  or  her  chil- 
dren on  the  Sabbath  or  feasting 
days." 

"The  Sabbath  day  shall  begin  at 
sunset  Saturday." 

"Whoever  wears  clothes  trimmed 
with  gold,  silver,  or  bone  lace  above 
one  shilling  a  yard,  shall  be  pre- 
sented by  the  grand  jurors,  and  the 
selectmen  shall  tax  the   estate  /"300. 

"Whoever  brings  cards  or  dice  into 
the  Dominion  shall  be  fined  ^5." 

"No  one  shall  eat  mi  ace  pies,  dance, 
play  cards,  or  play  any  instrument  of 
music,  except  the  drum,  trumpet  or 
jewsharp." 

"No  man  shall  court  a  maid  in 
person  or  by  letter  without  obtaining 
the  consent  of  her  parents  ;  ^5  pen- 
alty for  first  offence,  ^10  for  the 
second,  and  for  the  third,  imprison- 
ment during  the  pleasure  of  the 
the  court." 
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In  sinking  the  Brooklyn  caisson 
for  the  third  bridge  over  the  East 
River,  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
make  compressed  air  do  the  work  of 
shovels  in  removing  the  saud,  through 
a  thick  stratum  of  which  the  caisson 
is  being  forced  down  toward  the  bed- 
rock deep  beneath.  The  sand  is  so 
pure  and  loose  that  the  force  of  the 
compressed  air  supplied  for  the  work- 
men in  the  caisson  suffices  to  drive  it 
up  through  blow-pipes  inserted  into 
the  caisson  for  the  purpose.  Jets  of 
water  are  directed  against  the  saud 
around  the  bottom  of  the  blow-pipes, 
and  when  thus  dislodged  the  sand 
readily  passes  up  through  the  pipes 
with  the  strong  air-currents  that  are 
continually  pouring  into  them  from 
the  compressed    atmosphere  of    the 

caisson. 

«* 

The  only  successful  substitute  for 
the  ugly  goggles  worn  by  automo- 
bilists  is  said  to  be  a  veil  of  mica  in- 
vented by  a  Parisian  milliner.  It  is 
intended  for  the  use  of  ladies  who 
object  to  the  disfiguring  effect  of 
goggles.  A  sheet  of  mica  in  the  form 
of  a  vizor,  set  close  to  the  face,  is 
attached  to  the  cap.  It  is  a  great 
improvement  over  the  ordinary  de- 
vices for  protecting  the  eyes. 


The  deepest  of  all  borings  is  at 
Parnsdrowitz,  near  Ratibor,  in 
Silesia,  where  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment sunk  a  well  2,003.34  metres 
below  the  surface  (nearly  6,573  feet). 
The  diameter  of  the  boring  dimin- 
ishes from  0,092  metre  to  0.069.  The 
upf)er  part  of  the  well  is  lined.  Obser- 
vations of    temperature  have    been 


made  every  thirty-one  metres 
throughout  the  depth  and  the  aver- 
age depth  corresponding  to  an  in- 
crease of  I  degree  C.  in  the  mean 
temperature  is  34.1  metres.  The 
lesults  are  practically  the  same  as 
those  obtained  in  the  well  of  Schlade- 
bach,  situated  nearby,  which  is  only 
256  metres  less  deep. 


The  onyx  quarries  of  the  State  of 
Pueblo,  Mexico,  are  likely  in  the  near 
future  to  be  a  source  of  great  profit 
to  those  engaged  in  them.  These 
quarries,  for  the  most  part,  are  situ- 
ated within  a  radius  of  from  twenty- 
five  to  forty  miles  of  the  City  of 
Pueblo,  and  the  finer  sorts  of  the 
onyx  are  in  that  city  worked  up  into 
ornaments  of  various  kinds  and  of 
exceeding  beauty.  Some  eleven  or 
twelve  establishments  in  Pueblo  are 
now  solely  engaged  in  manufacturing 
these  ornaments.  Since  the  Mexican 
Southern  Railroad  from  Pueblo  to 
Tecomavaca  was  opened  no  less  than 
one  thousand  tons  of  onyx  have 
passed  over  it. 


Great  encouragement  was  given 
in  Virginia,  in  early  days,  to  the 
raising  and  manufacture  of  wool.  The 
assembly  estimated  that  five  children 
not  over  thirteen  years  of  age  could 
by  their  work  readily  spin  and  weave 
enough  to  keep  thirty  persons 
clothed.  Six  pounds  of  tobacco  was 
paid  to  any  one  bringing  to  the 
County  Court  House  where  he  re- 
sided a  yard  of  homespun  cloth  made 
wholly  in  his  family  ;  twelve  pounds 
were  offered  as  a  reward  for  a  dozen 
pairs   of    woolen     hose,    knitted   at 
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There  was  an  earthquake  in  Ice- 
land, in  1783,  that  destroyed  9,000 
out  of  the  whole  population  of 
50,000 ;  there  were  12,000  people 
killed  on  the  island  of  Tomboro,  in 
1815,  and  4,000  more  in  1S22  ;  and, 
most  frightful  calamity  of  all,  in 
1775,  an  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  Portu- 
gal, murdered  60,000  people  within  a 
time  of  six  minutes,  by  the  sudden 
sinking  of  a  marble  quay  upon  which 
they  had  collected  for  safety.  At  this 
time,  a  portion  of  the  earth  four  times 
as  great  as  Europe,  was  shaken  simul- 
taneously. There  were  on  the  same 
day  10,000  people  killed  in  Morocco. 


Comment  has  been  made  on  the 
small  amount — between  $30,000  and 
$35,000— left  by  Sir  Walter  Besant. 
It  may,  however,  be  safely  accepted 
that,  except  Sir  Walter  Scott,  no 
novelist  has  ever  made  such  sums  as 
would  be  regarded  by  men  in  the 
money  market  as  wealth.  Scott's 
income  averaged  for  years  $50,000  a 
year.  Dickens  left  $400,000  ;  Thack- 
eray less  ;  Bulwer  Lytton,  with  a  very 
keen  eye  for  the  main  chance  and  a 
considerable  but  encumbered  estate, 
$400,000. 


Announcement  is  made  that  the 
United  States  War  Department  has 
arranged  with  Ehrhardt,  of  Dussel- 
dorf,  to  re-arm  the  United  States 
field  artillery  with  Ehrhardt's  new 
piece.  The  gun  which  the  United 
States  has  acquired  the  right  to  use 
is  said  to  be  an  improvement  on  the 
models  supplied  to  Great  Britain,  of 
lighter  weight  and  of  longer  range. 


Only  one  characteristic  distin- 
guishes the  little  village  of  Strong, 
Me.,  from  the  thousands  of  others 
that  are  scattered  all  over  New  Eng- 
land. That  is  the  peculiar  industry 
which  serves  to  support  the  entire 
community.  Strong  is  famous  for 
nothing  but  toothpicks,  but  it  is 
known  in  the  trade  as  the  place  from 
which  come  the  majority  of  the 
toothpicks  that  are  used  in  the  United 

States. 

*•> 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania 
recently  came  into  possession  of  what 
is  regarded  as  the  oldest  piece  of 
writing  in  the  world.  It  is  not  a 
manuscript,  but  a  fragment  of  a  vase 
which  was  broken  in  the  raid  on  the 
ancient  city  of  Nippur.  The  inscrip- 
tion isin  picture  writing,  and  indicates 
that  the  piece  dates  back  to  forty- 
five  hundred  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era. 


The  mile  in  Germany  is  a  some- 
what puzzling  measure.  The  expla- 
nation is  that  there  are  three  kinds  of 
miles,  the  German  short  mile, 
6,859  yards,  the  German  geographical 
mile,  8,237  yards,  and  the  German 
long  mile,  10,126  yards. 


At  Port  Royal,  Jamaica,  for  six 
months  in  the  year,  thunderstorms 
are  of  almost  daily  occurrence,  and 
guests  to  picnics  and  garden  parties 
are  usually  invited  to  assemble  "after 
the  thunderstorm." 


The  epochs  of  our  life  are  not  in 
the  visible  facts,  but  in  the  silent 
thoughts  of  the  wayside  as  we  walk. 
• — Emerson. 
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The  second  article  in  the  series,  "The  Beginnings  of  Things,"  is  by  Mrs, 
Lillian  M.  N.  Stevens,  the  President  of  the  National  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union.  The  National  Union  has  just  held  its  29th  annual  meeting  at 
Portland,  Maine.  We  need  only  to  read  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  to 
realize  how  far  reaching  is  the  influence  of  this  organization.  The  Union 
spoke  in  no  uncertain  terms  for  the  rights  of  organized  labor,  for  an  eight 
hour  day  and  against  the  employment  of  children,  and  entered  a  protest 
against  lynching.  The  officers  are  Mrs.  L.  M.  N.  Stevens,  Pres.,AnnaA. 
Gordon,  Vice-Pres.,  Mrs.  Fry,  Cor.  Sec'y,  Mrs.  Barker,  Treas.  The  next  arti- 
cle in  the  series  will  be  the  Beginning  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion by  Mr.  Henry  S.  Ninde. 

One  of  our  objects  in  publishing  Talks  and  Tales  is  that  the  blind  peo- 
ple of  the  country  may  come  in  touch  with  each  other  and  that  each  may 
know  what  the  others  are  doing — A  sort  of  Sunshine  Society.  To  this  end  we 
have  solicited  funds  from  the  friends  of  our  work  and  thus  far  have  received 
these  responses  : 

Mrs.  Geo.  T.  Plupkett $15  00      Mrs  James  Alldis $4  00 

Mrs.  W.   H.  Lee 5  00       Mr.  J.  K.  Cole 3  00 

Miss    Louise    Lee 5  00      Mrs.  A.   D.   Vorce 3  00 

Mr.    Wm.   Wade 5  00       Mrs.   Virginia  D.    Young i  00 

Mrs.  Alvord i  00       Miss  F.  S.  Merriman i  00 

Mrs.  Watson i  00      A   Friend i  00 

Mr.   A.    L.   Fllis i  00      Mr.    Wm.  Jones 4  00 


As  the  October  number  begins  our  year,  a  number  of  subscriptions  ex- 
pire with  that  number.  Many  have  already  renewed.  We  thank  them  for 
their  promptness,  it  is  very  gratifying  to  us.  We  appeal  to  our  friends  to 
help  us  increase  our  subscription  list.  If  every  reader  of  Talks  and  TalES 
would  secure  for  it  one  new  subscriber,  the  increase  would  aid  us  materially. 

EXTRACTS  FROM    LETTERS    TO     THE  EDITOR. 
"Bnclosed  please  find  my  subscrip-  "I  am  very  glad'to  send  herewith  a 

tion  for  Talks  and  Tales  for  an-  dollar  for  my  subscription  to  Talks 

other  year.     I  read  its  contents  with  and  Tales.     The  reading  matter  is 

interest,  and  look  forward  to  its  com-  certainly  selected  with  admirable  lit- 

ing    with    eagerness." — Columbus,  erary    judgment." — Norridgewock, 

Ohio,  Me. 


CURRENT   EVENTS. 


the;  gi,obe-trotters. 


The  Coai,  Strike. — The  very 
strenuous  efforts  of  President  Roose- 
velt have  been  rewarded  and  the  coal 
strike  is  declared  off.  Operators  and 
miners  alike  have  agreed  to  leave 
the  adjustment  of  their  difficulties 
and  differences  to  a  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  The  com- 
mission, consisting  of  Brig.  Gen. 
John  M.  Wilson,  Mr.  E.  W.  Parker, 
Judge  George  Gray,  Mr.  E.  E.  Clark, 
Mr.  Thomas  H.  Watkins  and  Bishop 
John  L.  Spalding,  with  Hon.  Carroll 
D.  Wright  as  recorder,  is  now  at 
work  on  the  matter.  The  strike  has 
been  in  progress  nearly  six  months 
and  has  been  in  many  respects  the 
most  important  on  record.  The  min- 
ers, through  their  representatives, 
signified  their  willingness  to  submit 
to  arbitration  by  a  tribunal  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  but  the 
operators  at  that  time  refused  to 
accept  a  settlement  in  that  way. 
lyater,  the  company  managers  con- 
sented to  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission by  the  President,  naming 
certain  conditions  under  which,  such 
a  commission  should  exist.  The 
prospect  now  is  that  coal  will  soon 
be  plenty  and  not  much  advanced  in 
price  from  the  usual  winter  figures. 

Troubi^E  in  Panama. — In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  August  we  heard  of  trouble 


on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  on  account 
of  its  being  the  present  field  of  fight- 
ing between  the  Colombian  govern- 
ment and  insurgents  of  the  same 
state.  The  government  of  Colombia 
wished  to  prevent  the  insurgents 
from  using  the  Panama  railroad. 
The  soldiers  blocked  the  trains  until 
sure  that  there  were  no  insurgents  on 
them.  In  this  way  Commander 
McLean  of  the  United  States  forces 
in  Panama  was  several  times  held  up 
on  his  way  across  the  Isthmus.  This 
was  in  violation  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween Colombia  and  the  United 
States  which  had  given  our  country 
open  traffic  on  the  railroad.  Com- 
plaint was  made  to  the  commander 
of  the  Colombian  forces.  General 
Salazar.  He  tried  to  remedy  the 
trouble  but  his  orders  were  misin- 
terpreted so  that  Commander  Mc- 
Lean was  obliged  to  put  guards  on 
the  trains.  Our  government  and 
Colombia  are  both  agreed  on  the 
neutrality  of  the  railroad,  Colombia 
to  use  it  for  transportation  of  sup- 
plies and  troops  but  not  to  make  it  a 
scene  of  contest.  Later  when  Rear 
Admiral  Casey  arrived  on  the  battle- 
ship Wisconsin  he  took  an  entirely 
different  view  of  the  situation.  He 
would  not  permit  either  the  Colom- 
bian government  or  the  insurgents  to 
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move  armed  or  unarmed  partisans  of 
war  or  material  of  any  kind.  Mc- 
I/ean  had  allowed  the  troops  to  be 
transported,  carrying  their  muskets 
as  baggage.  General  Salazar  main- 
tains that  by  the  treaty  of  1846  the 
United  States  contracted  the  obliga- 
tion not  only  to  guarantee  free  tran- 
sit across  the  Isthmus  but  to  guar- 
antee the  Colombian  rights  of  sov- 
ereignty and  property  over  Isthman 
territory.  He  holds  if  Colombia  is 
not  permitted  to  transport  troops  and 
munitions  of  war  by  railroad  the 
United  States  is  not  filling  its  .second 
obligation.  Then  it  developed  that 
Casey's  instructions  were,  not  that 
no  soldiers  or  munitions  should  travel 
over  the  line  but  that  they  shall  not 
be  permitted  on  the  trains  if  they  are 
likely  to  provoke  a  conflict  that 
might  interfere  with  traflSc.  As  long 
as  the  insurgents  maintain  some  force 
near  the  railway  there  will  be  danger 
of  conflict  if  government  forces  are 
on  the  trains.  Rear-Admiral  Casey 
is  not  merely  protecting  communica- 
tions, he  is  offering  his  services  as 
mediator  between  the  opposing  forces 
in  the  hope  of  bringing  peace.  Thus 
far  his  efforts  have  not  succeeded  for 
the  insurgent  general  Herrera  ig  in- 
censed at  being  kept  from  the  rail- 
road. He  knows  that  the  principal 
bar  to  the  progress  of  his  party  on 
the  Isthmus  is  that  they  are  prohibit- 
ed from  operating  along  the  line  of 
the  railroad.  Moreover  Casey  will  not 
permit  them  to  bombard  Panama. 
In  the  meantime  the  general  condi- 
tion of  Colombia  grows  worse. 
Speaker  Henderson's  Retire- 


ment.— Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, David  B.  Henderson,  has 
written  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Noti- 
fication' Committee  of  the  Third  Iowa 
District  declining  the  nomination  for 
re-election  for  another  term  in  Con- 
gress. In  bis  letter  he  says  "Since 
my  return  to  the  district  I  have 
made  a  careful  study  as  to  the  senti- 
ment in  the  district  and  state  and  I 
believe  there  is  no  little  sentiment 
and  a  growing  sentiment  among  Re- 
publicans that  I  do  not  truly  repre- 
sent their  views  on  the  tariff  question. 
Believing  this  condition  to  exist,  and 
knowing  that  I  do  not  agree  with 
many  of  my  people,  that  trasts  to 
which  I  am  and  have  been  opposed 
can  be  cured  or  the  people  benefitted 
by  free  trade,  in  whole  or  in  part,  I 
must  decline  to  accept  the  nomina- 
tion so  generously  and  enthusiasti- 
cally made."  He  is  evidently  firm 
in  his  determination  despite  the  re- 
quest of  President  Roosevelt  and 
other  party  leaders.  Much  anxiety 
has  been  shown  over  his  withdrawal 
in  as  much  as  President  Roosevelt 
sent  the  telegram  asking  him  to  re- 
consider his  decision.  Some  of  the 
politicians  think  there  may  be  other 
reasons  for  his  withdrawal  than  the 
one  he  has  given,  although  there  is 
no  evidence  to  support  the  belief. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Speaker  says, 
"It  would  be  impossible  for  any  per- 
son outside  the  State  to  imagine  the 
bitterness  engendered  there."  He 
also  said  that  in  the  town  of  Water- 
loo, for  which  he  had  obtained  a 
public  building  at  the  cost  of  $150,- 
000,  the  two  Republican  newspapers 
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of  the  town  are  exliibiting  personal 
hatred  toward  him.  The  Republican 
leaders  think  that  even  if  Henderson 
thought  that  the  Iowa  platform  took 
too  broad  a  view  of  the  trusts  and 
tariff  he  should  have  kept  quiet  until 
after  election. 

RUSSIFICATION  OF  FlNI.AND.~FoUr 

new  ordinances  have  been  promul- 
gated at  Helsingfors,  and  in  this 
final  crushing  step  the  destruction  of 
the  few  remaining  liberties  of  the 
people  of  Finland  has  come  to  pass. 
The  first  makes  the  Finnish  Senate 
subservient  to  the  Russian  Governor- 
General  of  the  Grand  Duchy.  The 
Senate  cannot  act  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Governor-General,  who 
has  full  veto-power.  The  second, 
permits  the  Senate  and  the  Governor- 
General  to  dismiss  without  legal  trial 
any  administrative  ofiicer  who  has 
not  been  appointed  by  the  Czar,  if 
appointed,  he  can  be  removed  only 
with  the  Czar's  consent.  The  third 
empowers  the  Judicial  Department 
of  the  Senate  to  dismiss  Judges  at  its 
pleasure,  and  the  fourth  decrees  that 
no  of&cial  shall  be  brought  to  trial 
without  the  consent  of  his  superiors. 
These  laws  with  previous,  notably 
the  compulsory,  military  service  of 
the  Finns  and  the  making  of  the 
Russian  the  ofl&cial  language  of  Fin- 
land, shows  plainly  Russia's  policy  of 
making  Finlanders  truly  Russian 
subjects. 

Education, — A  plan  is  proposed 
by  President  Butler  of  Columbia  in 
his  annual  report  by  which  the  un- 
dergraduates after  completing  a  two- 
years  course  of  study  and  receiving 


at  that  time  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  art,  may  enter  the  professional 
schools.  Students  who  remain  for 
the  four  years  receiving  the  degree 
of  master  of  arts,  these  only  are  en- 
titled to  the  courses  leading  to  the 
Doctorate  in  Philosophy.  A  number 
of  college  presidents  have  given 
their  views  on  this  subject.  Presi- 
dent Schurman  of  Cornell  University 
thinks  four  years  none  too  long  for  a 
boy  to  devote  to  liberal  culture  in 
the  humanities  and  sciences.  "If 
the  boy  is  to  be  a  lawyer,  physician, 
or  engineer,  let  him  take  both  the 
A.  B.  course  and  the  professional 
one.  If  the  boy  is  poor  and  cannot 
start  until  nineteen  he  cannot  afford 
to  take  both  courses.  Nevertheless 
he  may  make  a  good  lawyer,  physi- 
cian or  engineer.  For  that  reason  I 
am  opposed  to  making  the  A.  B.  de- 
gree the  condition  for  admission  to 
the  technical  or  professional  course." 
President  Harper  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  says  President  Butler's  prop- 
osition is  unquestionably  sound.  "Ex- 
perience here  at  Chicago  has  shown 
that  there  is  a  demand  for  such  a 
course.  The  question  of  granting 
the  B.  A.  degree  has  something  in 
its  favor  but  it  is  open  to  serious 
objection.  If  a  uniform  practice 
could  be  secured  among  all  leading 
institutions  it  would  be  thoroughly 
satisfactory  but,  as  the  matter  stands 
it  would  seem  to  be  a  diflScult  thing 
to  carry  out."  President  Faunce  of 
Brown  University  thinks  that  New 
England  colleges  are  not  prepared  to 
halve  th^  value  of  their  A.  B.  degree 
and    that    our    institutions    of    the 
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higher  learning  will  divide  into  two 
classes  those  which  sacrifice  the  col- 
lege partially  or  wholly  to  the  pro- 
fessional or  technical  school  and 
those  which  stand  more  strongly 
than  ever  for  the  hnmanistic  element 
in  education. 

Science. — A  new  kind  of  match 
intended  to  supplant  the  phosphous 
matches  which  have  been  prohibited 
for  a  year,  has  lately  been  introduced 
in  the  Swedish  market.  The  inven- 
tors of  the  new  match  are  the  Engi- 
neers Landin  and  Jernander,  of 
Stockholm,  who  have  patented  their 
invention  in  several  countries.  The 
new  match  which  has  been  named, 
"Repstickan"  (the  scratch  match), 
possesses  a  property  which  the  potash 
match  lacks,  viz.,  it  is  damp  proof 
and  can,  therefore,  be  lighted  against 
a  damp  or  wet  surface,  provided  this 
is  hard.  The  inventors  claim  that 
"Repstickan"  is  the  lea-st  poisonous 
match  in  existence,  the  safety  match 
not  excepted. — The  American  built 
Oroya  railroad  in  the  Peruvian  Andes 
attains  the  greatest  elevation  reached 
by  any  railroad  in  the  world.  At 
one  point  it  passes  through  a  tun- 
nel 15,665  feet  above  sea-level.  This 
is  nearly  1500  feet  higher  than  Pike's 
Peak.  The  Oroya  railroad  also  cost 
more  per  mile  than  most  railroads. 
It  is  138  miles  long  and  cost  $43.000- 
000. — Mr.  McDonald,  an  American 
rosarian,  has  just  brought  to  notice  a 
blue  rose,  of  which  he  himself  is  the 
cultivator.  Many  precautions  were 
taken  to  protect  the  specimen  from 
perils  of  the  sea  and  salt  water,  etc., 
and  to  keep  it  fresh  and  vigorous,  it 


being  protected  in  a  beautifully- 
worked  miniature  green-house,  some- 
thing like  a  bird-cage  in  shape.  On 
arriving  in  Liverpool  the  buds  were 
found  to  be  in  splendid  condition. 
Mr.  McDonald  will  exhibit  this  blue 
rose  at  horticultural  shows. 

Cave  Sanatorium. — It  has  re- 
cently been  discovered  that  limestone 
caves  possess  the  same  beneficial  re- 
sults to  pulmonary  subjects  as  the 
pure  rarified  air  of  high  altitudes.  A 
sanatorium  has  been  established  at 
Luray,  Virginia,  near  one  of  these 
caves  and  the  air  for  the  institution 
is  supplied  from  the  underground 
caverns.  Each  room  gets  its  supply 
of  air  direct  from  the  cave,  the  air 
being  of  very  uniform  temperature 
and  remarkably  pure  and  free  from 
germs  and  dust  particles.  In  the 
warm  weather  the  doors  and  windows 
of  the  institution  are  kept  closed  and 
a  temperature  of  75°  maintained  de- 
spite the  90°  or  more  outside. 

Drama. — Two  more  new  plays,  and 
an  important  revival  to  add  to  the 
opening  of  this  wonderful  season. 
"A  Rose  o'  Plymouth  Town"  and 
"The  Two  Schools"  are  the  novelties, 
"Du  Barry,"  with  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter, 
is  the  revival. — Another  religious 
play,  to  be  presented  is  the  "Ninety- 
and  Nine,"  needless  to  say,  it  is 
founded  on  the  Moody  and  Sankey 
hymn.  Strictl}',  there  should  be 
one  thousand  and  two  characters  in 
the  play  but  Mr.  Morris  has  left  most 
of  them  to  the  imagination. — Ru- 
dolph Aronson  has  arranged  that 
Kocian,  the  young  Bohemian  violin- 
ist, shall  make  his  debut  in  America 
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with  grandiose  musical  pomp  and 
ceremony.  He  will  appear  at  Carne- 
gie Hall,  Nov.  22,  accompanied  by 
an  orchestra  of  one  hundred,  led 
by  Walter  Damrosch. — Two  popular 
singers  will  desert  regular  operatic 
performances  this  coming  season  and 
be  heard  in  concert.  Zeliede  Tussan 
will  follow  the  example  of  Mme. 
Nordica  last  season  and  make  a  con- 
cert tour  ;  her  repertoire  embraces  a 
long  list  of  songs  by  Spanish,  French, 
Italian,  English  and  American  com- 
posers, each  song  to  be  given  in  its 
own  language.     Andreas  Dippel,  the 


German  tenor  will  also  make  a  long 
concert  tour.  Herr  Dippel  has  won 
the  approval  of  the  American  public 
for  several  seasons  as  one  of  the  most 
popular  stars  in  the  Maurice  Grau 
forces. — David  Baxter,  a  Scotch 
basso,  will  be  introduced  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  this  season.  He  has  an 
immense  repertoire  of  songs  by  clas- 
sical and  modern  composers,  and  his 
specialty  is  programmes  made  up  ex- 
clusively of  Scotch  songs,  old  and 
modern,  which  will  be  novel  and 
unique  to  many  of  our  American 
audiences. 
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CHEERFULNESS. 


A  merry  heart,  a  smiling  face, 
Are  better  far  than  sunny  weather  ; 

A  noble  life  and  charming  grace. 

Like  leaves  and  flowers,  grow  well  together. 

— Carter. 


Glimpses  of  Good  Books. 


Two  books  for  children  have  been 
recently  published  which  will   have 
more  than  a  passing  interest  to  read- 
ers of  Talks  and  Tales.    One  is, 
The  Little  Girl  Next  Door  by  Nina 
Rhoades,  who  wrote  Only  Dollie  and 
A  Struggle  with  Fate,  now  appear- 
ing in  this  magazine ;  the  other  is 
Master  Frisky  by  Clarence  Hawkes, 
whose    published  works  have   been, 
heretofore,  collections  of  poems.  The 
Little  Girl  Next  Door  is  a  story  for 
a  child  but  not   a  childish  story.     It 
is  the  story  of  a  friendship  between  a 
little  seeing  girl,  Gladys,  and  a  little 
blind  girl,    Joy,    and    to    what   the 
friendship  leads  for  the  children  and 
their    elders.     It    is    a    pretty   story 
charmingly    told    and   will   be  read 
with  pleasure  by  the  "grown-ups"  of 
the  family  as  well  as  by  the  children. 
Miss  Rhoades  has  portrayed  the  lit- 
tle blind  Joy  as  a  perfectly  natural, 
sweet    child,    more    thoughtful   and 
more    self     reliant    than    her    little 
seeing   friend.      The    description  of 
Gladys'  experience  in  the  woods  the 
day  she  ran   away   just   to  give   her 
nurse,    Sarah,    a    good    fright,    is   a 
realistic   word-painting,    exceedingly 
well  executed.    Gladys  had  wandered 
on  until  she  was   well  in  the  woods 
when  she  decided  to  give  up  her  idea 
of  frightening  Sarah  as  she  was  grow- 
ing nervous   and  very  uncomfortable 
and  was  seeing  "things."     Read  the 
book   and  learn  the  outcome  of  her 
experiment  and  how  Joy  made  friends 
with  the  man    that  Gladys   thought 
eat  roasted  little  girls.     The  book  is 
daintily     illustrated     by    Bertha    G. 


Davidson   and  is  published    by   Lee 
and  Shepard. 

Clarence  Hawkes'  Master  Frisky 
(see  Frontispiece)  is  the  story  of  a 
beautiful  Scotch  Collie  and  it  tells  all 
about  life  in  dog  town.  Mr.  Hawkes 
has  found  a  way  to  interpret  dog  talk 
and  he  has  learned  much  about  dogs 
by  listening  to  Master  Frisky.  One 
night  Frisky's  master  went  to  a  con- 
cert and  the  dog  followed  him.  The 
dog  didn't  much  like  the  organ 
and  barked  at  it  fiercely.  He  was 
sent  home  and  punished.  After  he 
had  been  put  to  bed  his  master  heard 
him  telling  the  cat  about  the  concert. 
Master  Frisky  named  the  organ  the 
"growl-box."  He  told  the  cat  about 
the  fierce  looking  man  who  was  sit- 
ting on  a  long  bench  and  kicking  the 
"growl-box,"  and  how  every  little 
while  he  would  reach  down  and  pull 
something  and  the  growling  would 
grow  louder  and  louder.  Frisky  had 
thought  it  all  out  and  told  the  cat 
that  the  box  was  filled  with  dogs  in 
one  end  and  cats  in  the  other  end 
that  the  man  was  kicking  at  the  dogs 
and  pulling  the  tails  of  the  cats. 
Frisky  and  the  cat  planned  to  go  to 
the  growl-box  and  let  out  the  cats 
and  dogs  which  was  shut  in.  How 
they  did  it  and  what  happened  is 
very  funny.  One  whole  chapter  tells 
of  dog  signs  and  dog  language. 
Master  Frisky  is  published  by 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  in  the 
Golden  Hour  Series.  Mr.  Hawkes 
has  heretofore  been  known  as  a  poet 
Master  Frisky  puts  him  in  the  front 
rauk  as  a  prose  writer  for  children. 
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The  third  article  in  the  series,  "The  Beginnings  of  Things"  is  by  Mr. 
Henry  S.  Ninde,  secretary  of  the  International  Committee  of  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations.  The  article  states  the  facts  connected  with  the  be- 
ginning of  the  work  for  the  spiritual  good  of  a  few  young  men  and  its  devel- 
opment into  the  London  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Truly,  "Small 
the  beginning, — even  so,"  but  how  great  the  result.  The  efforts  of  one  young 
man,  George  Williams,  now  Sir  George  Williams,  (see  Frontispiece)  has 
resulted  in  untold  good  to  thousands  of  young  men  the  world  around.  There 
are  in  the  British  Isles  alone,  909  associations  with  a  membership  of  81,078 
men.  An  article  on  the  beginning  of  the  work  in  this  country  will  be  pub- 
lished in  a  later  issue  of  Talks  and  Tales.  The  next  article  in  the  series 
will  be  the  Beginning  of  Settlement  Work,  by  Katherine  Coman,  President  of 
the  College  Settlements  Association. 
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no  better  way  can  our  friends  assist  us  than  by  interesting  others  in  our  work 
and  in  no  better  way  can  those  who  do  not  know  what  is  being  done  for  the 
blind,  learn,  thA  by  reading  Talks  and  Tales  for  1903.  We  offer  (see  next 
page)  Will  Carleton's  magazine.  Every  Where,  with  Talks  and  Tales  for 
|i.oo.  Every  Where  is  50  cents  a  year  and  Talks  and  Tales  $1.00.  You  get 
the  two  for  the  price  of  Talks  and  Tales. 
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We  have  made  arrangements  witli  the  pub- 
lishers of  Every  Where,  the  magazine 
edited  by  Will  Carleton,  the  poet,  which 
allow  us  to  offer  that  excellent,  handsomely 
illustrated  36  page  magazine  to  all  subscri- 
bers of  Ta/ks  and  Tales  paying  up  arrears  and 
remitting  $1.00  for  renewal.  The  same  offer 
to  new  subscribers.  New  Poems  by  Will 
Carleton  and  Mrs.    Sangster  appear  in  each 

number  of  Every  Where. 

Send  for  sample  copies  of  both   magazines. 

Address  Talks  and  Tales, 

336  Wethersfield  Ave., 

Hartford,  Conn. 


SIR   GEORGE  WILLIAMS. 
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Dinner  passed  off  uneventfully  enough,  but  I  escaped  to  my  own  room 
again  as  soon  as  I  could,  skillfully  avoiding  the  boarder,  who  seemed  inclined 
to  make  friends  with  me.  I  did  not  like,  or  even  trust  the  man,  though  I 
had  no  reason  for  not  doing  so,  beyond  the  fact  that  lie  was  a  friend  of  Dr. 
Garland's. 

I  had  been  in  my  room  for  some  little  time,  and  had  heard  Dr.  Garland 
and  his  friend  go  out  together,  when  Miss  Garland  appeared,  with  this 
singular  announcement : 

"I've  told  Mollie  to  get  ready  to  take  you  for  a  walk." 

"To  take  me  for  a  walk,"  I  repeated  stupidly,  "what  for?  " 

"Because  my  brother  has  taken  a  notion  into  his  head  that  you  need 
more  fresh  air  and  exercise.     It's  all  nonsense,  I  think." 

"I  don't  care  to  go,"  I  said,  sulkily.  "I  have  been  in  the  house  so  long 
that  I  have  lost  all  inclination  for  going  out.  Besides  poor  Mollie  is  tired,  I 
know." 

"Come,  now,  don't  be  obstinate,"  said  Miss  Garland  sharply.  "It  won't 
do,  you  know  ;  you  are  to  do  exactly  as  you  are  told." 

The  disagreeable  sneering  tone,  roused  all  the  obstinacy  that  was  in  me. 
I  sat  quite  still  without  moving. 

"Did  you  hear  what  I  said?"  Miss  Garland  demanded. 

"Yes,  but  I'm  not  going." 

Miss  Garland  came  a  step  nearer. 

"Daisy  Warren,  do  you  hear  what  I  say?  Get  up  this  instant,  and  put 
on  your  hat  and  jacket." 

Still  I  did  not  move  ;  tlie  passion  of  fury  in  my  breast  was  rising  almost 
beyond  my  control. 

With  one  bound  Miss  Garland  reached  me,  and  seized  me  roughly  by  the 
arm. 

"Get  up  this  minute,  you  impertinent,  obstinate  little — " 

Miss  Garland  never  finished  her  sentence,  for  I  was  already  on  my  feet, 
facing  her,  with  all  the  pent  up  rage  and  bitterness  of  months  rushing  from 
my  lips. 

"How  dare  you  !  How  dare  you  touch  me,  you  wicked  woman  !  Yes,  I 
will  go  out,  but  it  will  be  to  appeal  to  the  very  first  people  I  meet.  I  will  tell 
them  what  villians  you  are,  you  and  your  brother.  I  will  tell  them  how  you 
keep  me  here,  pretending  that  I  am  insane,  so  that  you  may  be  paid 
by  ray  wicked  brother-in-law,  when  all  the  time  you  know  that  I  as  sane 
as  you  are  yourself.  I'll  expose  you  both  ;  I'll  prove  the  truth  of  what  I 
I  say  ;  I'll—" 

I  got  no  further,  for  at  that  moment  Miss  Garland  seized  my  shoulders, 
and  shook  me  till  I  gasped  for  breath.  For  one  moment  I  had  a  horrible 
conviction   that  my  last  hour  had  come  ;  then   with  a   push  that  sent  me 
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spinning  half  way  across  the  room,  my  hostess  let  go  her  hold,  and  spoke  in 
a  low  determined  voice. 

"So  Miss,  that  is  your  little  game,  is  it  ?  I  believe  there  has  never  been 
an  insane  person  who  has  not  tried  to  make  people  think  he  was  sane.  I  see 
that  you  are  no  exception  to  the  rule." 

Without  another  word  she  turned  and  left  the  room,  locking  the  door 
behind  ber,  and  I  sank  down  on  the  floor  in  the  very  spot  where  she  had  left 
me,  and  lay  there  quite  motionless,  in  a  kind  of  stupor. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  my  door  was  again  opened — how  long  I  do  not 
know,  for  I  had  lost  all  count  of  time.  Then  the  key  was  turned  in  the  lock, 
and  Miss  Garland  and  her  brother  came  in  together. 

"Where  is  she  ?  "  inquired  the  doctor  in  a  low  tone,  as  his  sister  carefully 
closed  the  door  once  more.  "It's  as  dark  as  pitch  in  here.  Are  you  sure  she 
hasn't  gone?  " 

"Gone!  what  nonsense!  where  could  she  go  to .?  Here,  let  me  light  the 
gas." 

I  heard  the  striking  of  a  match,  then  an  exclamation  from  the  doctor,  and 
next  minute  he  was  bending  over  me. 

"What  have  you  been  doing,  Kate?  Good  heavens!  You  haven't  hurt 
her!" 

"Hurt  her  !  of  course  not." 

"Can't  you  see  she's  only  shamming?  Get  up,  Daisy;  get  up  this 
instant." 

I  remained  perfectly  motionless. 

"She  has  fainted,"  exclaimed  Dr.  Garland,  in  a  tone  of  genuine  alarm. 

"By  Jove,  Kate,  I  believe  you've  overstepped  the  mark  this  time.  If  Bell 
finds  this  out,  there'll  be  a  nice  row.  A  pretty  story  he'll  have  to  tell  about 
the  way  in  which  my  patients  are  treated.  Here,  get  some  water,  quick, 
and  help  me  lift  her  into  the  bed." 

As  he  spoke  he  made  an  effort  to  raise  me  in  his  arms,  but  having  no 
desire  to  be  treated  for  a  fainting  fit,  I  promptly  settled  the  question  by 
scrambling  to  my  feet,  and  confronting  my  two  persecutors  in  silent  misery. 
I  think  they  were  both  relieved,  though  the  doctor's  voice  changed  instantly 
to  a  tone  of  stern  severity, 

"What  do  you  mean,  Daisy,  by  flying  into  such  a  dreadful  passion,  and 
frightening  my  poor  sister  half  to  death  ?  You  must  learn  to  control  yourself 
better,  or  we  shall  not  be  able  to  keep  you  here." 

"I  did  not  know  that  I  had  ever  expressed  any  desire  to  stay  here,"  I 
said  in  a  dull,  hard  voice.  I  was  horribly  frightened,  but  I  never  could  learn 
to  hold  my  tongne. 

"Perhaps,  however,  you  would  prefer  remaining  here  to  being  sent  to  a 
lunatic  asylum,"  returned  the  doctor,  coldly  ;  "and  that  is  what  will  happen, 
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unless  you  behave  yourself  better  than  you  have  been  doing  for  the  past  two 
days.  George  Ripley  has  given  us  entire  control  over  you,  and  we  are  at 
liberty  to  do  whatever  we  may  think  best." 

I  shuddered  and  was  silent.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  this  frightful 
possibility  had  occurred  to  my  mind.  The  doctor's  next  words,  however,  were 
more  reassuring. 

"Not  that  we  want  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  Indeed,  it  would  give 
us  great  pain  to  be  obliged  to  do  so.  But  you  must  understand  that  you  are 
completely  in  our  power,  and  that  you  must  obey  my  sister  in  everything. 
Will  you  remember  ?  " 

Still  I  said  nothing  ;  I  was  trying  with  all  my  might  to  still  the  nervous 
trembling,  which  had  seized  all  my  limbs, 

"There's  no  use  talking  to  her,"  said  Miss  Garland,  impatiently.  "There's 
only  one  thing  to  be  done  ;  keep  her  shut  up  in  her  room,  and  tell  that  man 
she's  ill.     Perhaps  she'll  come  to  her  senses  after  awhile." 

Dr.  Garland  sighed. 

"Well,  I  suppose  you  are  right,  but  I  hope,  Daisy,  that  you  understand 
that  I  do  this  with  the  greatest  reluctance.  If  you  would  only  beg  my  sister's 
pardon — " 

"She  won't,  so  where's  the  good  in  talking  ?  "  interrupted  Miss  Garland, 
sharply.  "Besides,  even  if  she  did,  what  proof  should  we  have  that  she  would 
keep  her  word  ?  Come  down  to  supper  ;  solitary  confinement  is  the  best  cure 
for  such  cases."  With  which  pleasant  observation,  my  hostess  left  the  room, 
being  promptly  followed  by  her  brother, 

I  was  very,  very  cold,  and  my  teeth  were  chattering  painfully.  I  decided 
that  I  would  go  to  bed,  and  try  to  get  warm.  I  was  too  miserable  to  care 
what  become  of  me,  and  whether  I  were  allowed  to  wander  about  the  house, 
or  were  kept  a  solitary  prisoner  in  my  room,  it  was  all  one  and  the  same 
thing.  I  remember  hoping  as  I  undressed  with  shaking  fingers,  that  I  might 
have  pneumonia,  or  some  other  serious  illness,  and  either  die  at  once,  or  be 
so  ill  as  to  be  unconscious  of  my  misery.  There  was  no  hope  anywhere  ;turn 
where  I  would  everything  seemed  alike  dark  and  hopeless. 

I  spent  the  long,  solitary  evening  tossing  on  my  bed,  and  wondering  what 
was  being  said  about  me  down  stairs.  I  heard  a  clock  in  a  neighboring 
church  tower  strike  seven,  eight  and  nine.  Then  my  straining  ears  caught 
the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps  ;  the  key  was  again  turned,  and  Miss 
Garland  came  in.  She  set  something  down  on  the  table  ;  lighted  the  gas  ; 
and  then  coming  over  to  the  bed,  stood,  apparently,  looking  down  at  me. 

"Are  you  asleep?  "  she  asked  softly. 

"No,"  I  answered,  turning  away  my  head  with  an  impatient  jerk  ;  "but 
I'm  not  hungry,  I  don't  want  any  supper." 

"You  must  eat  something  ;  I  have  brought  you  some  tea  and  toast." 
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•'I  won't  take  it,"  I  said  obstinately,  setting  my  lips  tight. 
"You  will  be  sick,  if  you  don't,  and  I  don't  intend  to  have  a  sick  person 
on  my  hands,  I  can  tell  you  that." 

"You  can  send  me  to  the  hospital,  then.     I  don't  care   what  becomes  of 

me." 

"The  hospital,"  Miss  Garland  repeated,  with  a  sneer.  "Take  care  that 
you  are  not  sent  to  a  worse  place  than  the  hospital.  Now  look  here,  Daisy,  I 
want  you  to  take  this  tea  and  toast,  and  behave  as  much  as  possible  like  a 
rational  being,  because  Dr.  Bell  is  coming  up  to  see  you.  He  insists  on  doing 
it,  though  I  have  tried  to  persuade  him  to  wait  till  the  morning.  It  seems  he 
has  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  with  insane  people,  and  he  seems  to  be 
much  interested  in  your  case.  It's  all  very  annoying,  but  neither  my  brother 
nor  I  care  to  lose  a  good  boarder,  who  pays  us  well.  So,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
try  to  appear  as  rational  as  you  know  how,  and  don't  make  any  more  trouble 
than  you  can  help." 

I  felt  there  might  be  some  wisdom  in  Miss  Garland's  words.  I  also 
realized  the  folly  and  hopelessness  of  further  rebellion,  I  sat  up  in  bed,  and 
meekly  swallowed  the  tea,  and  nibbled  a  slice  of  toast,  while  Miss  Garland 
brushed  my  hair  and  smoothed  out  the  bed  clothes.  When  I  had  finished  she 
once  more  opened  the  door,  and  called  softly — 

"You  may  come  now,  doctor." 

There  was  no  reply,  but  I  heard  an  approaching  footstep,  and  next  mo- 
ment Miss  Garland  and  the  boarder  entered  the  room  together. 

I  had  turned  my  face  to  the  wall,  and  closed  my  eyes.  Dr.  Bell  came  to 
the  bedside,  and  bent  over  me  ;  evidently  trying  to  look  into  my  face. 

"She  has  fallen  asleep,"  Miss  Garland  said  in  a  whisper.  "She  was  asleep 
when  I  came  in,  but  I  roused  her  to  take  some  nourishment.  Poor  child,  she 
seemed  very  quiet  and  sensible  ;  she  always  is  after  one  of  those  violent 
attacks." 

Dr.  Bell  took  my  hand,  which  lay  on  the  outside  of  the  bed  clothes,  and 
held  it  for  a  moment,  counting  my  pulse. 

"She  has  no  fever,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone  ;  "I  think  she  will  sleep.  You 
will  not  leave  her  alone  ?' ' 

"Oh,  no  indeed,"  said  Miss  Garland,  reassuringly.  "My  room  is  close 
by,  and  I  am  a  very  light  sleeper.  I  think,  though,  that  I  will  have  Mollie 
come  in  and  sleep  with  her.  She  is  fond  of  Mollie,  and  if  she  wakes  she  will 
feel  less  lonely." 

They  left  the  room,  and  I  could  hear  them  whispering  together  in  the 
passage  outside  my  door.  In  a  few  moments  Miss  Garland  came  back  to  put 
out  the  light,  but  as  I  made  no  movement,  she  evidently  came  to  the  same 
conclusion  that  Dr.  Bell  had  done,  and  soon  went  away  again,  leaving  me  to 
cry  my  poor  terrified  heart  out  in  undisturbed  solitude. 
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I  did  not  believe  that  Mollie  would  really  be  allowed  to  come  to  me,  but 
in  this  I  was  mistaken,  for  in  about  half  an  hour  my  door  softly  opened  again, 
and  I  heard  Mollie's  footsteps  pattering  across  the  floor. 

"Mollie,"  I  cried  in  a  joyful  whisper,  raising  myself  on  one  elbow; 
"Mollie,  will  they  really  let  you  stay  with  me  ?" 

Mollie's  answer  was  to  spring  like  a  kitten  onto  my  bed  ;  seize  me  in  an 
almost  strangling  embrace  ;  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

"Oh,  Miss  Daisy,  Miss  Daisy,"  sobbed  the  poor  little  maid,  "whatever 
made  you  do  it?    Oh,  it's  so  dreadful — so  dreadful." 

"Do  what?"  I  inquired,  returning  Mollie's  embrace  with  fervor  ;  "what 
do  you  mean  ?  Please  try  not  to  cry  quite  so  loud  if  you  can  help  it,  Mollie  ; 
I'm  afraid  some  one  will  hear." 

"Talk  like  that  to  Miss  Kate,  and  make  her  so  mad,  and  Dr.  Garland 
too,"  gasped  Mollie,  with  a  mighty  effort  to  stem  the  current  of  her  grief. 
"Oh,  Miss  Daisy,  they've  been  telling  the  boarder  such  dreadful  things,  and 
he  isn't  a  nice  man,  and — oh,  I'm  so  scared  of  him." 

"Scared  of  the  boarder,"  I  repeated  in  dismay,  "Why,  Mollie,  what  has 
he  done?    I  thought  he  seemed  rather  kind." 

"No,  he  isn't  nice,"  said  Mollie,  with  indignant  emphasis  ;  "he's  a  med- 
dling spy,  that's  what  he  is,  and — and.  Miss  Daisy,  I'll  tell  you  something," 
added  the  girl,  lowering  her  voice;  "he's  come  here  on  purpose  to  find  out 
all  about  you," 

I  gave  a  violent  start. 

"To  find  out  about  me,  Mollie  ?  Oh,  I  am  sure  that  can't  be  true.  Why, 
I  never  met  him  but  once  before  in  my  life,  and  that  was  by  the  merest  acci- 
dent.    I  never  even  heard  his  name  till  yesterday." 

"I  can't  help  it,"  persisted  Mollie.  "Maybe  he  knows  some  of  your 
folks,  and  they've  got  him  to  come  and  find  out  about  you,  but  that's  what 
he's  here  for,  and  I'll  tell  you  how  I  found  out.  This  evening  just  before 
supper  he  rang  his  bell,  and  when  I  went  up  to  see  what  he  wanted  he  made 
me  come  in  and  shut  the  door.  Then  he  commenced  asking  me  such  a  lot  of 
questions — whether  you  was  really  queer  in  your  head,  and  how  you  went  on, 
and — oh,  a  lot  more.  He  wanted  to  give  me  some  money  to  make  me  tell, 
but  bless  your  heart.  Miss  Daisy,  I  wasn't  such  a  fool  as  that,  I  was  awful 
scared,  but  I  didn't  let  him  see  it.  I  just  made  believe  that  I  didn't  know 
nothing  about  you  at  all,  and  acted  as  if  I  was  stupid.  Then  he  commenced 
walking  up  and  down  the  room,  talking  to  himself,  and  pulling  his  m  jstache. 
He  said  he  was  your  friend,  and  wanted  to  help  you,  but  I  knew  better  than 
to  be  took  in  that  way.  He  can't  be  a  good  man,  Miss  Daisy,  or  he  wouldn't 
be  here.  All  Dr,  Garlard's  friends  are  just  as  bad,  as  bad  as  they  can  be. 
Besides  he  knows  your  brother-in-law  ;  I  heard  him  tell  Miss  Kate  so  tonight. 
He's  wrote  him  a  letter,  and  he's  waiting  for  an  answer.     Oh,  Miss  Daisy, 
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whatever  shall  we  do  ?  I  hate  to  tell  you,  but  I  think  perhaps  1  ought.  It's 
something  about  taking  you  away — "  and  poor  Mollie's  grief  broke  forth 
afresh. 

I  felt  my  heart  sink  with  a  terrible  foreboding.  If  this  were  indeed 
true — if  Dr.  Bell  was  really  a  friend  of  George's,  then  my  case  seemed  hope- 
less. From  the  Garlands  I  felt  sure  I  could  look  for  neither  help  nor  pity, 
and  from  George  himself,  after  what  he  had  already  done,  it  would  be  absurd 
to  expect  any  mercy.  Suppose  Dr.  Bell  were  the  head  of  some  asylum — 
some  dreadful  place  where  I  could  practically  be  buried  alive.  The  thought 
turned  me  cold  and  sick,  and  I  could  do  nothing  in  those  first  dreadful 
moments  of  doubt  and  suspicion,  but  cling  to  MoUie  in  a  helpless  outburst  of 
grief  and  despair. 

Chapter  XIII. 

MOIyWE'S   OPINION  IS   CONFIRMED. 

Was  Dr.  Bell  a  friend  or  an  enemy?  That  was  the  question.  It  was  a 
question  that  kept  me  lying  with  wide  open  eyes  for  hours  after  Mollie 
had  fallen  into  the  sound  sleep  of  the  just  and  tired.  He  had  certainly 
seemed  kind,  but  yet,  I  reflected,  appearances  were  frequently  deceptive,  and 
if  he  were  really  my  friend,  why  in  the  world  did  he  not  come  forward 
openly,  and  state  his  reasons  for  coming  there?  If  on  the  other  hand,  he  was 
what  Mollie  believed,  then  his  conduct  seemed  much  more  explicable.  I  did 
not  remember  to  have  ever  heard  George  mention  him,  but  that  was  not  sur- 
prising ;  George  doubtless  had  many  friends  whose  names  he  did  not  men- 
tion at  home.  Perhaps  ray  kind  brother-in-law  had  grown  anxious  about  me, 
fearing  the  Garland  guardianship  might  not  be  sufl&ciently  strict.  If  he 
wished  to  get  me  safely  out  of  the  way,  what  more  natural,  than  that  he 
should  have  employed  ihe  services  of  this  unscrupulous  young  physician  to 
help  him  in  his  villainous  plans?  Possibly  the  Garlands  themselves  might 
have  written,  declaring  their  doubts  of  my  insanity,  and  refusing  to  be  any 
longer  partners  in  his  deception. 

As  may  be  imagined,  these  were  not  reflections  conductive  to  repose  ; 
neither  were  the  sounds  I  heard  of  a  reassuring  nature.  For  once,  whlie  I  lay 
quite  still  in  the  darkness  and  silence,  I  distinctly  heard  soft,  stealthy  foot- 
steps in  the  passage  outside  my  door.  I  even  heard  something — possibly  a 
groping  hand — touch  the  door-knob,  then  after  a  few  moments  of  intense 
silence,  I  heard  the  footsteps  move  away  again,  and  a  door  softly  closed.  My 
first  impulse  was  to  wake  Mollie,  but  on  second  thoughts  I  decided  to  leave 
the  poor  little  maid  undisturbed.  Mollie  could  not  possibly  help  me,  what- 
ever happened  and  might  only  get  herself  into  serious  trouble  by  appearing 
too  much  interested  in  my  affairs. 

In  spite  of  doubt  and  anxiety,  I  did  fall  asleep  at  last,  and  dreamed  that  I 
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was  at  home  again  with  mother,  and  was  telling  her  all  about  my  troubles, 
but  not  as  if  they  were  really  mine,  but  the  troubles  of  a  girl  in  a  story  I  bad 
been  reading. 

I  awoke  with  a  raging  headache,  and  was  thankful  to  take  Mollie's 
advice,  and  remain  in  bed. 

"Miss  Kate  won't  let  you  come  down  stairs,"  she  said,  "and  you'll  freeze 
stiff  if  you  have  to  stay  up  here  all  day,  unless  you  keep  covered  up  in  bed. 
It's  an  awful  cold  morning."  And  MoUie  went  away  to  her  work,  shivering, 
while  I  lay  tossing  from  side  to  side,  and  wondering  what  was  going  to  hap- 
pen next. 

Nothing  happened  during  the  morning.  Miss  Garland  brought  me  my 
breakfast — an  unusually  good  one,  by  the  way — and  made  no  remark  on  find- 
ing me  in  bed.  She  spoke  to  me  kindly  enough,  and  went  away,  advising  me 
to  lie  still,  and  try  to  get  a  nap.  Then  I  was  left  alone  for  several  hours.  I 
did  fall  into  a  doze  at  last,  and  was  roused  by  the  sound  of  voices  in  the  room. 
They  were  low  subdued  voices,  and  I  recognized  the  tones  of  Miss  Garland 
and  of  the  boarder. 

"You  see,  it's  just  as  I  told  you,"  Miss  Garland  was  saying  ;  "she's 
always  like  this  after  one  of  those  violent  attacks,  poor  child,  it  really  is  a 
very  sad  case.     I  am  afraid  it's  quite  hopeless." 

"I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  the  boarder  returned  ;  "I  should  like  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  studying  it  more  closely." 

Just  then  I  stirred,  and  they  both  stopped  abruptly.  Dr.  Bell  took  my 
hand,  and  asked  me  very  kindly  how  I  felt.  I  replied  that  I  had  a  bad  head- 
ache, and  then  I  turned  my  face  to  the  wall,  feeling  too  miserable  and 
unhappy  to  talk,  and  in  a  few  moments  my  visitors  went  away. 

Miss  Garland  came  back  before  long,  bringing  me  something  in  a  glass, 
which  she  said  Dr.  Bell  wished  me  to  take  ;  but  I,  with  horrible  visions  of 
drugs  and  sleeping  potions — to  say  nothing  of  poisons — floating  through  my 
mind,  positively  refused  to  swallow  the  dose,  and  Miss  Garland  evidently 
decided  that  it  would  be  mere  waste  of  time  to  urge  the  point,  and  went  away 
again,  muttering  to  herself  that  she  really  didn't  see  why  she  should  be 
expected  to  take  so  much  trouble  all  for  nothing. 

The  afternoon  dragged  heavily  on,  and  at  half  past  six  Miss  Garland 
brought  me  my  dinner.  My  head  was  better,  and  I  was  beginning  to  feel  so 
faint  and  weak  by  that  time,  that  I  was  glad  enough  of  some  food,  aud  man- 
aged to  make  a  tolerable  repast,  which  seemed  to  afford  my  hostess  some  sat- 
isfaction. When  I  was  left  alone  again,  I  lay  for  a  long  time,  listening  to 
the  whistling  of  the  wind,  and  the  faint  sound  of  voices  from  below,  where  I 
knew  the  family  were  eating  their  dinner.  Once  the  door  bell  rang,  aud  I 
remember  wondering  who  could  possible  be  coming  at  so  late  an  hour,  for 
visitors  to  that  house  were  few  and  far  between. 
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At  last  I  dropped  off  to  sleep,  and  for  the  time  at  least  lost  all  recollec- 
tion of  sorrows  and  fears. 

"Miss  Daisy,  Oh,  Miss  Daisy,  please  do  wake  up  !" 

It  was  Mollie's  voice  that  was  calling  me  in  a  frightened  whisper,  Mol- 
lie's  hand  that  was  laid  on  my  forehead.  With  a  start  I  sat  bolt  upright,  rub- 
bing my  eyes,  and  wondering  sleepily  where  I  was,  and  what  was  the  matter. 

"What's  the  matter,  Mollie?"  I  inquired,  as  soon  as  I  could  speak 
intelligibly. 

For  answer  Mollie  sat  down  on  the  side  of  my  bed,  and  slipped  an  arm 
protectingly  around  me. 

"I'll  tell  you  Miss  Daisy,  only  you  mustn't  be  scared,  and,  oh,  please  do 
talk  very  low.  They're  all  in  bed  at  last,  even  the  boarder,  and  I  thought 
he'd  never  go,  he  kept  his  light  burning  so  late,  but  they  might  wake,  you 
know." 

"What  time  is  it,  Mollie?"  I  asked,  still  feeling  rather  dull  and  con- 
fused. 

"It's  after  twelve,  but  that  doesn't  matter.  I've  got  something  to  tell 
you,  but  oh,  please  don't  get  scared  or  talk  out  loud.  I'm  so  afraid  that 
boarder'U  hear ;  he's  always  poking  around  and  listening.  Something's 
going  to  happen.  The  boarder  got  one  of  them  telegraph  things  from  your 
brother-in-law  to-night,  and  he  wants  to  take  you  away  with  him  to-morrow." 

I  gave  a  gasp  and  sank  back  on  my  pillow  ;  I  was  simply  too  frightened 
to  speak. 

"He  read  it  to  the  doctor  and  Miss  Kate,"  Mollie  went  on,  "and  I  heard 
what  was  in  it.  It  said  Dr.  Bell  was  to  do  with  you  just  what  he  liked.  Oh, 
Miss  Daisy,  dear,  don't  shake  so  !  It's  awful,  I  know,  but  it  ain't  quite  so 
bad  as  you  think.  Everyone's  asleep,  and  if  we  go  very  softly,  I'm  most 
sure  we  can  get  away  without  anyone's  hearing  us." 

"Get  away,"  I  repeated,  stupidly  ;  "what  would  be  the  use  of  getting 
away  ?  I  have  no  place  to  go  to.  AH  my  friends  live  in  Chicago,  and  I  have 
no  money  for  the  journey.     Besides  I  have  no  right  to  get  you  into  trouble." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  interrupted  Mollie,  impatiently.  "I  wouldn't  stay 
here  anyway  after  you  was  gone.  Mother  and  I  fixed  it  all  up  this  evening. 
She  says  3'ou  ain't  no  more  crazy  than  she  is,  and  she  won't  have  you  carried 
off  to  any  old  asylum,  not  if  she  can  help  it.  You  can  stay  at  our  house  till 
you  have  time  to  write  to  your  friends,  and  mother'll  put  the  Garlands  and 
that  Bell  man  off  the  track.  She's  awful  smart,  my  mother  is,  and  you'll  be 
all  right,  only  do  please  get  dressed  as  quick  as  you  can,  for  I'm  so  afraid 
that  boarder'U  wake  up  and  catch  us." 

Still  I  hesitated.  Mollie's  scheme  seemed  very  wild  and  impracticable, 
and  I  shrank  with  dread  from  the  possibility  of  bringing  the  poor  little  maid 
and  her  family  into  trouble  on  my  account.     But  the  recollection  of  the  terri- 
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ble  boarder,  and  the  still  more  terrible  lunatic  asylum,  were  very  strong,  and 
after  a  few  moments  of  hesitation  I  yielded  to  Mollie's  pleading,  and  slipping 
out  of  bed,  began  hurriedly  putting  on  my  clothes. 

"I  wish  you  could  take  your  trunk,  but  that  wouldn't  do,"  said  Mollie, 
regretfully.  "I'll  just  do  as  many  of  your  clothes  as  I  can  into  a  bundle,  and 
you  can  stuff  a  lot  of  things  into  your  traveling-bag.  Oh,  do  please  be  as 
quiet  as  you  possibly  can." 

I  made  no  reply.  I  was  shaking  from  head  to  foot,  but  I  silently  fol- 
lowed Mollie's  directions.  We  worked  in  the  dark,  for  Mollie  was  afraid  to 
light  the  gas,  lest  the  ever-watchfnl  boarder  should  be  on  the  alert,  and  dis- 
cover our  intentions.  Fortunately  I  knew  where  to  find  all  my  belongings, 
and  being  accustomed  to  darkness  at  all  times,  the  absence  of  a  light  made  no 
difference  to  me.  I  had  not  many  things  to  take,  for  Miss  Garland  had  soon 
after  my  arrival,  removed  the  few  articles  of  any  real  value  that  I  possessed  to 
take  care  of  for  me  she  explained.  In  a  very  short  time  all  my  simple  prepa- 
rations were  completed  and  I  stood  fully  dressed,  except  for  my  shoes,  which 
I  carried  in  my  hand.  Mollie  opened  the  door  softly,  and  we  stole  out  into 
the  silent  passage.  Not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard  save  the  ticking  of  the 
clocks,  and  the  heavy  breathing  of  Dr.  Garland,  who  always  snored  at  night. 
Not  a  board  creaked  as  we  crept  down  the  stairs,  not  a  creature  stirred.  At 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  Mollie  left  me  while  she  went  to  the  kitchen  where  she 
had  left  her  own  bag,  and  I  sat  down  on  the  floor,  and  slipped  on  my  shoes. 
Mollie  was  back  again  in  a  moment,  carrying  her  valise,  which  contained  all 
her  earthly  possessions,  for  well  did  she  know  that  a  return  to  that  house, 
after  the  present  escapade,  was  a  thing  impossible  to  contemplate.  The  key 
turned  easily  in  the  front  door  ;  it  opened  noiselessly  ;  and  in  another  moment 
the  cold  night  air  was  blowing  in  my  face. 

It  was  very  cold,  but  fortunately  the  night  was  clear,  and  the  moonlight 
on  the  snow  made  it  almost  as  bright  las  day.  It  was  so  long  since  I  had  been 
out  of  the  house  that  the  first  sensation  of  the  cold,  fresh  air  on  my  face  made 
me  feel  giddy  and  queer,  and  I  clung  to  Mollie's  arm  for  protection.  But  I 
revived  in  a  moment,  and  we  hurried  along,  scarcely  daring  to  breath  for  fear 
of  being  discovered  and  pursued. 

"It  isn't  very  far,"  panted  Mollie,  encouragingly,  as  my  feeble  limbs 
began  to  totter,  after  ten  minutes  of  rapid  walking,  "and  it's  so  lucky  we 
haven't  met  a  soul.  I  was  so  afraid  we  should  run  across  a  policeman. 
There's  one  around  here  a  good  deal  at  night  t  but  it  ain't  like  being  right  in 
the  city.  It's  an  awful  poor  place,  you  know.  Miss  Daisy  ;  onl)^  a  shanty, 
but  it's  better  than  a  tenement,  because  we  have  it  all  to  ourselves,  and  it's 
just  as  neat  as  wax ;  you  can  depend  on  mother  for  that." 

I  made  no  answer,  being  almost  beyond  the  power  of  speech  by  that 
time,  and  five  minutes  more  brought  us  to  the  end  of  our  journey.  We  turned 
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in  at  a  gate ;  climbed  a   flight  of  crazy   wooden  steps,   and  Mollie  knocked 
softly  at  a  door. 

"Let  us  in,  mother,  quick,  please  !" 

The  door  opened  ;  I  felt  myself  drawn  away  from  the  sharp  night  air  ; 
and  next  moment  I  was  clinging  to  Mollie's  mother  ;  trembling  from  head  to 
foot,  and  crying  paf^sionately — 

"Oh,  1  hope  I  haven't  done  wrong  ;  I  don't  want  to  get  anyone  into 
trouble;  but,  oh,  I'm  so  frightened  and  so  miserable.  Take  care  of  me, 
please,  please  do  take  care  of  me." 

And  the  good  woman  answered,  holding  me  fast  in  her  motherly  arms — 

"That  I  will,  you  poor  little  thing!  Just  you  trust  Sarah  West  to  put 
them  scoundrels  off  the  track,  and  keep  you  safe  till  you  can  hear  from  your 
friends." 

To  be  continued. 


"  Do  you  wish  for  kindness?  Be  kind. 
Do  you  ask  for  truth  ?  Be  true. 
What  you  give  of  yourself  you  find, 
Your  world  is  a  reflex  of  you," 


"^^^^p^^ 
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TO  A  MAIDEN. 


HKlvEN  MARR  CAMPBElyl,. 


Two  angels  passed 
Through  the  sunset  gates  ; 

At  God's  high  command 
Sped  they  forward  with  joy, 

To  a  home,  where  all  prayerful, 
A  fair  woman  waits 

For  a  boon,  which  nor  sorrow, 
Nor  death  can  destroy. 

O  blithe  and  sweet 
Was  the  song  they  sang 

As  God's  treasure,  all  wondering, 
They  wafted  to  earth. 

Till  woodland  and  rill 
With  the  joyous  tone  sang. 

And  the  wind  kissed  the  rose 
Into  bloom  in  his  mirth. 

Ah  !  passing  fair 
Was  that  pledge  of  love, 

'Twas  a  leaflet  gathered 
From  God's  book  of  life  ; 

And  lo  !  on  its  whiteness 
The  Father  above 

Hath  engraven  a  word 
Calming  pain,  toil,  and  strife. 

Ah  !   I^ady   sweet,  in  thyself  I  find, 
The  joy,  and  the  brightness 

Of  Heaven's  own  sphere. 
Thou,  dear  maid, 

Art  that  leaflet ; 
Thy  soul  and  thy  mind. 

Bear  the  seal  of  God's  genius. 
To  gladden  us  here. 
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t.  Vernon's  Spinning  Room. 


MARY   SHEPARD. 


^^  ^^OOD  evening,  Aunt  Linda,   I  have   let  myself  into  your  cozy  sitting 

\3     room,  without  ceremony,  as  usual." 

The  lady  addressed  dropped  her  knitting  and  with  a  happy  look  arose  to 
grtet  the  speaker.  The  warm  greetings  exchanged  bespoke  better  than 
words  the  mutual  love  and  tender  feeling  between  them. 

"My  dear,  dear  Mary,"  said  Aunt  Linda,  "how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  once 
more.     Where  have  you  kept  yourself  ?    I  have  hardly  seen  you  all  summer." 

These  are  our  two  old  friends,  Aunt  Linda  and  Mary  Barnes.  A  year  or 
more  has  rolled  away  since  we  last  met  them,  yet  time  has  dealt  lightly  with 
each,  scarce  a  day  older  looks  Aunt  Linda,  but  Mary,  perhaps,  is  a  trifle 
rounder,  with  a  better  developed  figure. 

Happy,  h^-althful  Mary.  It  is  her  greatest  pride  that  no  ills  are  hers,  that 
she  looks  athletic,  she  says  there  is  no  nonsense  about  her.  She  is  a  real 
girl. 

"I  haven't  been  over  as  much  as  I  would  like,  Aunt  Linda,"  answered 
Mary,  "for  how  could  I,  with  girls'  clubs  evenings  and  golf  and  tennis  and 
helping  mother  and  church  work  !  Really,  I  have  been  a  busy  girl.  You 
know  you  have  been  away  too.     I  want  to  hear  all  about  it." 

Mary  settled  herself  comfortably  in  the  big  red  plush  easy  chair  and 
Aunt  Linda  seated  herself  in  her  low  rocker  beside  her  knitting  basket  and 
picked  up  the  puzzling  looking  combination  of  yarn  and  knitting  needles 
with  the  remark,  "You  will  kindly  excuse  my  keeping  on  with  my  knitting 
when  I  tell  you  I  am  in  a  little  hurry  to  finish  it." 

"O,  certainly,  Auntie  dear,"  said  Mary  peering  at  the  work  in  her  friend's 
hands,  "but  please  tell  me  what  you  are  knitting,  stockings  for  the  cat?" 
Mary  laughed  a  happy,  little,  bubbling-over-with-merriment  laugh. 

Aunt  Linda  joined  in  with  a  chuckle  and  answered,  "No,  cats  don't  count 
with  me  now  I  have  a  grandson  large  enough  to  wear  out  mittens  sliding 
down  hill  and  snow  balling  and  making  snow  men.  I  must  hurry  this  pair, 
for  Teddy  wrote  me,  himself,  or  rather  printed  me  a  cute  little  letter  asking 
me  to  please  make  him  some  more  mittens  for  his  old  ones  are  too  small  and 
boughten  ones  wont  last  like  what  I  send  him,  and  he  wants  to  make  a  snow 
man  just  as  quick  as  there  is  snow  enough." 

"O,  O,  O,  you  doting  grandma,  I  wonder  if  you  knitted  mittens  for  your 
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own  boy  to  wear  out  snow-balling?"  "I  just  envy  a  little  boy,"  continued 
Mary,  "his  right  to  tumble  round  in  the  snow  and  play  in  it  all  he  has  a  mind 
to.  Girls  have  to  dabble  on  the  edge  of  all  such  fun.  It  is  a  hue  and  cry  for 
ear  a  girl  will  spoil  her  clothes  or  get  a  cold  or  worse  yet,  be  called  a  Tomboy." 
Aunt  lyinda  smiled  as  she  said,  "too  bad  about  playing  in  the  snow;  but  I 
must  say  if  you  had  been  a  boy  a  very  lovely,  lovable  young  woman  would 
have  been  lost,  and  the  world  needs  good,  true  women,  Mary,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  it  seems  to  me." 

"Well,"  said  Mary,  "never  mind  about  the  snow,  I  am  a  girl  but  not  so 
good  as  I  wish  I  was.  But  how  have  you  been  all  summer.'*  Were  you  and 
uncle  much  affected  by  the  lightning  when  it  struck  your  chimney?" 

"Your  uncle  didn't  mind  much  and  I  thought  just  at  first  that  I  didn't," 
said  Aunt  L,iuda,  "you  know  it  wakened  me  out  of  a  sound  sleep  al  just  eleven 
o'clock  at  night.  Your  uncle  immediately  arose  and  dressed  and  with  Everett 
(who  was  badly  frightened,  poor  lad)  went  all  over  the  house,  from  attic  to 
cellar,  to  see  what  damage  was  done. 

"The  house  was  filled  with  the  smell  of  gunpowder  as  though  a  heavy 
gun  had  been  discharged  indoors  ;  strange  to  say  there  was  no  fire,  though 
marks  of  the  lightning  were  plainly  to  be  seen  in  every  room  connected  wih 
the  chimney  struck." 

"Did  the  lightning  do  more  than  throw  out  the  thimbles  from  that 
chimney?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Aunt  Linda.  "It  cracked  the  chimney  all  ready  to  fall, 
tore  off  plaster  and  paper  from  the  walls,  run  around  the  molding  in  an  up- 
stairs room,  and  burned  a  hole  through  the  water-pipe  that  connects  the 
kitchen  pump  with  the  cistern  outside." 

"Strange,  isn't  it,"  said  Mary,  "what  queer  freaks  electricity  will  play. 
It  is  wonderful,"  continued  Mary,  "that  you  all  are  alive  and  uninjured  and 
your  home  so  slightly  damaged." 

"We  are  truly  thankful  for  our  escape  and  feel  deep  gratitude  to  our 
Beneficent  Ruler  of  all  for  our  preservation.  Your  uncle  and  Everett  went  a 
second  time  all  over  the  house  to  make  Sure  there  was  no  fire  and  then  de- 
cided to  again  retire, 

"'After  it  was  all  quiet  and  the  lamps  out  I  had  a  realizing  sense  that  my 
nerves  had  received  an  electrical  shock  and  for  hours  I  lay  awake  with  hard 
pains  in  the  back  of  my  neck.  I  could  have  screamed  with  pain  but  reason 
told  me  quiet  would  be  better  and  after  a  time  I  slept." 

"Poor  dear  auntie,  that  was  dreadful  to  suffer  so,"  said  Msry,  "could 
nothing  be  done  to  relieve  you,  did  you  wake  uncle?" 

"No,"  said  Aunt  Linia,  "nothing  needed  to  be  done,  quiet  is  good  medi- 
cine for  racked  nerves.  I  am  better,  but  still  rather  shaky,  when  I  happen  to 
spy  a  thundery  looking  cloud  in  the  sky  I  feel  a  twinge  of  pain.     Then  I  rea- 
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son  that  thunder  showers  are  as  essential  as  sunshine  and  that  I  am  only  an 
atom  that  goes  to  make  a  grand  whole  and  when  electrical  disturbances 
arise,  as  they  miust  by  the  laws  of  nature,  I  will  bear  it  with  the  best  fortitude 
I  can  muster. 

'•My  greatest  inconvenience  has  been,"  continued  the  elder  woman, 
"that  I  cannot  write,  the  effort  brings  back  the  pain  In  my  neck.  I  have 
been  obliged  to  neglect  my  pen  friends  and  my  desk  is  piled  with  unanswered 
letters." 

"Oh,"  said  Mary,  "that  explains  why  I  did  not  hear  from  you  while  I 
was  in  the  Adirondacks  this  summer.     I  missed  your  letters  so  much." 

"Yes,"  said  Aunt  Linda,  "That  explains  just  why,  I  missed  writing 
them,  too.  Never  mind,  this  little  episode  is  all  in  a  life-time.  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  think  as  Jlittle  about  it  as  possible.  So  we  took  our  trip  to 
Washington  and  surrounding  points  of  interest  just  the  same." 

"Did  you  enjoy  it?     I   want  to  hear  all  about  your  journey,"  said  Mary. 

"We  enjoyed  it  very  much,"  said  Aunt  Linda,  "to  an  American  our 
Capitol  City  has  much  to  interest  and  honor.  It  is  gratifying  to  look  upon 
what  one  has  heard  of  and  read  about  all  one's  life. 

"Our  visit  to  Mt.  Vernon,  the  home  of  him  who  was  'first  in  war,  first  in 
peace  and  fi.rst  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen'  was  interesting  indeed.  That 
home  is  sacred  to  me.  The  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery  is  grand.  The 
view  from  the  historical  south  verand  a  is  lovely,  eye  can  rove  over  miles 
of  wood  and  field,  hill  and  valley,  from  that  spot  the  golden  waters  of  the 
Potomac  make  a  wide  sweep, 

'  Had  I  the  words  of  all  the  world  at  my  command 
I  could  not  tell  the  story  of  the  Potomac  grand.' 

"The  spinning  house,  one  of  the  many  little  cottages  that  cluster  round 
the  big  house  or  mansion,  greatly  interested  me.  The  like  of  this  can  hardly 
be  found  at  the  present  day  of  hustle  and  hurry. 

"This  little  house  of  one  room,  has  been  restored  to  its  old  time  look  of 
usefulness  by  the  school  children  of  Minnesota.  I  would  like  to  give  them  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  preserving  it,"  continued  Aunt  Linda,  "all  the  implements 
for  spinning  and  weaving  are  collected  under  that  roof. 

"One  side  is  taken  up  by  the  big  old  loom,  in  the  construction  of  which 
enough  timber  and  large  enough  sticks  are  used  to  frame  a  modern  cottage. 

"A  web  of  gay  rag  carpet  in  the  loom  in  process  of  weaving  and  every- 
thing is  ready  and  waiting  for  the  weaver  to  take  up  her  task  and  throw  the 
clumsy  shuttle  to  and  fro  through  the  warp,  weaving  with  a  slam-bang  noise 
the  gaudy  rags  into  serviceable  floor  covering  ;  around  the  loom  and  hung  on 
the  walls  are  the  reeds  and  shuttles  used  about  weaving.  The  warping 
bars  lean  against  the  roll. 

"The  sight  brought  back  to  memory  the  many  hours  of  my  childhood 
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days,  spent  in  grandmother's  attic,  when  we  children  used  to  play  rainy  days 
with  jnst  such  things," 

"Oh,"  said  Mary,  "I  wondered  how  you  knew  the  use  of  all  those  old, 
historical  things." 

"You  have  well  said,  dear,"  continued  Aunt  Linda,  "it  is  ancient  and 
historical.  There  are  three  spinning  wheels  standing  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  room  from  the  loom,  each  with  a  bundle  of  snow  white  rolls  ready  for 
the  spinner  to  continue  her  stepping  back  and  forth  to  the  music  of  her  wheel 
with  its  bur-r-r, 

"I  well  remember  seeing  my  grandmother  spin,  it  was  the  heighth  of  my 
ambition  to  get  big  enough  to  spin.  There  were  numerous  reels  around  the 
room,  one  a  clock  reel,  in  its  day  a  clever  labor  saving  invention. 

"It  was  necessary  with  most  reels  for  the  operator  to  count  each  round  of 
yarn  as  she  reeled  it,  forty  times  round  the  reel  made  a  knot  of  yarn.  They 
reckoned  their  work  of  spinning  on  this  basis,  so  many  knots  for  a  day's 
work,  forty  I  believe  it  was  for  a  good  spinner, 

"The  clock  reel,  by  a  clever  device,  would  click,  like  a  clock  before 
striking,  when  forty  threads  were  wound  on,  hence  the  name,  clock  reel.  It 
turned  with  a  wooden  handle.  The  little  flax  wheels  stood  in  the  center  of 
the  room,  the  distaff  well  filled  with  tow  ready  to  spin. 

"These  implements  are  made  of  hard  wood,  a  little  metal  was  used  for 
bearings  and  pins,  though  most  of  the  pins  are  made  of  wood." 

"Just  think,"  exclaimed  Mary,  "how  much  time  and  labor  it  took  to 
make  a  yard  of  cloth  in  those  days.  We  read  that  Martha  Washington  was 
very  wealthy,  besides  a  large  fortune  she  owned  over  two  hundred  slaves. 
Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  time  it  would  take  to  make  each  one  a  single  gar- 
ment for  such  a  household.  And  yet,"  she  continued,  "this  must  have  been 
done,  for  very  little  cloth  was  bought,  it  was  too  costly  and  hard  to  obtain, 
absolutely  none  was  used  during  the  Revolution.  It  was  the  boast  of  the 
colonists  that  they  could  do  without  anything  and  everything  that  came 
from  the  mother  country." 

"Yes,"  said  Aunt  Linda,  "our  forbears  took  the  wool  from  the  sheep's 
back,  they  first  sorted  it,  next  washed  it,  colored  it,  then  carded  and  spun  it 
wove  it  into  cloth,  blankets  and  coverlids. 

"Flax  was  taken  from  the  fields  when  green  and  beaten  and  hatcheled 
and  made  ready  to  be  spun  and  woven  into  table  linen,  towels,  sheets  and 
summer  underwear.  It  required  hours  and  days  in  the  hot  sun  to  bleach 
home  made  linen  to  that  pure  white  tint  that  all  housewives  admire." 

"What,  time  to  go  home  !  \^'^hy,  Mary  dear,  I  did  not  realize  how  late  it 
was  getting.     Good  night,  dear,  come  again  soon." 
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CHORNTON  slowly  uncoiled  his  length  from  the  easy  chair  in  which  he 
had  been  sitting,  stretched  himself,  and  with  a  lazy  sigh  remarked, 
"Well,  I've  got  to  dig  back  and  write  a  story." 

Frank  Ashtou  looked  up  with  an  amused  smile.  "Does  he  marry  the 
girl?"  he  asked,  a  slight  sarcasm  evident  in  his  tone. 

"Suppose  you  take  the  story,"  said  Thornton,  as  Ashtou  skillfully  dodged 
the  book  thrown  at  him,  "and  find  out.  I've  been  at  the  machine  all  the 
afternoon,  and  I'm  tired." 

"It  is  not  necessary,"  retorted  Ashton,  "I  know  very  well  that  he  does. 
If  I  wrote  stories  like  yours  I  should  feel  like  a  matrimonial  bureau.  Still, 
I'll  take  down  for  you,  not  from  curiosity,  but  out  of  pure  friendship." 

Thornton  laughed  lazily  as  he  sank  into  the  chair  beside  the  typewriter. 
"It's  merely  a  commercial  necessity,"  he  explained,  as  Ashton  placed  him- 
self in  front  of  the  keyboard.  "If  the  chap  doesn't  marry  the  girl,  you  can't 
sell  the  story.  And  while  the  wedding  peals  are  growing  to  be  chestnut  bells 
in  this  vicinity,  I'd  rather  have  checks  and  chestnuts  than  unhappy  endines 
and  printed  slips  commencing,  'The  editor  regrets  that  the  inclosed  manu- 
script.' " 

Ashton  slipped  a  piece  of  paper  into  the  carrier.  "Go  on,"  he  laughed  ; 
"I'll  be  the  best  man  and  help  you  marry  them  off." 

Thornton  glanced  at  his  friend  thoughtfully.  "It's  for  your  own  good, 
Frank,"  he  said,  and  then  started  in  to  dictate. 

It  proved  a  love  story,  in  which  the  hero,  a  cynical,  and  rather  world- 
weary  man,  loved  a  girl  to  whom  he  was  afraid  to  propose,  lest  the  step  should 
serve  only  to  terminate  a  pleasant  friendship  which  he  had  thoroughly  en- 
joyed. It  drew  a  picture  of  a  girl  hungry  for  the  words  of  love  the  hero 
withheld,  and  devised  a  clever  situation  by  means  of  which  the  real  state  of 
her  feelings  was  exposed.  When  it  was  finished,  Ashtou  moved  back  from 
the  machine  and  fastened  a  wire  clip  on  the  typewritten  sheets, 

"That  was  a  pretty  good  story,  Jim,"  he  admitted,  as  he  lit  a  fresh  cigar, 
"but  you  have  a  most  unholy  habit  of  making  copy  out  of  your  friends.  I 
may  be  dense,  but  I'm  at  least  clever  enough  to  see  that  you  are  picturing 
Effie  Goodwin  and  myself.  The  only  difference  is  that  Efifie  wouldn't  marry 
the  best  man  on  earth,  and  I'm  several  degrees  removed  from  being  the  best 
man.  She's  so  wrapped  up  in  her  career  that  one  can't  even  talk  love  to  her, 
let  alone  propose." 
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Thornton  had  returned  to  the  arm-chair  and  was  regarding  his  friend 
with  quiet  amusement.  "You're  clever  at  some  things,  Frank,"  he  said, 
"but  when  it  comes  to  knowing  Effie  you  display  the  intelligence  of  an 
oyster.  In  spite  of  your  fad  for  posing  as  a  man  of  the  world,  you're  singu- 
larly dense." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Ashton,  quickly     "What  do  you  know?" 

Thornton  blew  out  a  great  cloud  of  smoke.  "Not  much,  if  I  let  you  tell 
it,"  he  said,  genially,  "and  if  I  told  you  all  I  know,  you  would  be  wiser  than  I 
am.  You  needn't  try  to  pump  me,  because  I'm  not  going  to  say  another  word." 

He  lay  quietly  in  the  chair,  idly  watching  Ashton  with  half-closed  eyes 
as  the  latter  tramped  restlessly  around  the  library,  examining  with  painful 
minuteness  the  bits  of  bric-a-brac  with  which  the  apartment  was  decorated. 
Presently  he  slipped  on  his  coat,  and,  catching  up  his  hat,  came  over  to  where 
Thornton  sat.  "So  long,  Jim,"  he  said,  with  a  badly  assumed  air  of  careless- 
ness ;  "I'm  going  to  take  a  run  down  the  street.  Will  you  be  down  at  tha 
office  to-morrow  at  9  ?" 

Thornton  nodded  without  speaking,  and  a  moment  later  the  slamming  of 
the  outside  door  announced  Ashton's  departure. 

Thornton  sat  for  a  while,  revolving  in  his  mind  the  plot  of  a  story  he 
wanted  to  take  up,  and  then,  sitting  down  at  the  desk,  started  to  layout  the 
first  draft.  The  family  had  gone  to  the  theatre,  and  for  two  hours  he  wrote 
rapidly  and  without  interruption.  Only  the  scratching  of  the  pen  disturbed 
the  stillness.     At  last  he  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  sheet. 

"Well,"  he  said,  unconsciously  speaking  aloud,  "that  will  be  all  right,  I 
guess,  when  its  polished  up  though  it's  another  one  of  those  marriages  that 
are  not  made  in  heaven,  but  are  contracted  purely  because  the  editors  insist 
upon  it.     I  suppose  that  Ashton  will  jeer  at  it,  but — " 

The  ringing  of  the  telephone  bell  prevented  the  completion  of  the  sen- 
tence. Thornton  reached  from  the  receiver.  "Yes,"  he  said,  "this  is  Thorn- 
ton. That  you,  Frank  ?  Certainly,  come  right  up.  I  shan't  go  to  bed  for  an 
hour  yet.  *  *  *  No,  you  won't  disturb  me  in  the  least,  I've  just  finished  a 
story  and  I  want  to  sit  up  for  a  while  to  cool  off.  *  *  *  Come  up,  and  we'll 
have  something  to  drink  and  a  biscuit." 

Twenty  minutes  later  he  answered  a  ring  at  the  bell  and  admitted  Ashton. 
''Come  right  in,  Frank,"  he  said  ;  "the  folks  are  going  out  to  supper  after 
the  play,  and  they  won't  be  home  for  an  hour  yet."  He  led  the  way  to  the 
library,  and  again  curled  himself  up  in  the  armchair,  waiting  patiently  till 
Ashton  had  again  inspected  the  bric-a-brac  and  was  ready  to  speak.  Finally 
his  friend  dfew  a  chair  alongside  and  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe  into 
the  fireplace. 

"Jim,"  he  began,  awkwardly,  as  he  replaced  his  pipe  in  its  case  with 
elaborate  care,  "have  you  seen  Effie  lately?" 
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•'Not  in  a  week,"  answered  Thornton.     "Why?" 

"Well,  he  answered,  "I  dropped  in  there  to-night,  and  I  found  her  beastly 
blue,  I  thought  maybe  that  had  given  you  the  idea  for  the  story," 

"The  last  time  I  saw  her,"  he  said,  "she  was  looking  as  frisky  as  a  Spring 
lamb." 

Ashton  swung  around  in  his  chair.  "Then  why,"  he  demanded,  looking 
his  friend  squarely  in  the  face,  "did  you  write  that  story  to-night?" 

Thornton  smiled  faintly.  "I've  had  an  idea  how  the  case  stood  for  a 
long  time,  Frank.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  going  to  write  another  story 
when  I  asked  you  to  take  my  dictation,  but  when  you  made  fun  of  my  eternal 
marriages  I  changed  my  plot." 

"Well,"  admitted  Ashtou,  his  face  growing  red;  "it  came  out  all  right. 
He  marries  the  girl  next  month.     Will  you  be  the  best  man?" 

Thornton  shook  his  friend's  hand  warmly.  "With  the  greatest  of 
pleasure,  old  chap,"  he  said,  heartily;  "nothing  would  please  me  more." 
Then  crossing  over  to  the  typewriter  table,  he  picked  up  the  sheets  that 
Ashton  had  written  earlier  in  the  evening.  They  blazed  brightly  for  a 
moment,  then  crumpled,  a  few  charred  fragments,  in  the  fireplace. 

"What  was  that  for?"  asked  Ashton,  curiously. 

"Because,"  said  Thornton;  "it  has  fulfilled  its  purpose!"  And  Ashton 
understood. — \^New  York  Times. 
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Dreamy  and  quiet ;  hushed  and  still  ; 
Never   a   sound  of  ripling  rill, 
Whisper  the  trees  in  the  summer  air  ; 
Silence  and  slumber  everywhere. 

But  look  to  the  far  horizon's  rim, 
Where  in  the  east,  faintly  and  dim, 
Shineth  a  glimmering  bar  of  light 
Telling  that   morning    hath    followed    night. 

Waking  birds  in  the  branches  sing  ; 
Distant  woods  with  melody  ring. 
Waketh  the  brook  to  its  happy  song, 
"Busy  will  be  the  day,  and  long." 

"Awake  !  awake  !"  all  nature  cries, 
"Forsake    thy    dreams :     from  slumber  rise  ; 
Take  up  the  work  which  lies  in  wait 
Just  outside  the  slumber  gate." 


The  Beginnings  of  Things. 

Small  the  beginning, — even  so  ;  How,  grain  on  grain  piled  up,  the  sand 

It  is  the  end  that  we  would  know.  Holds  the  great  ocean  firm  in  hand  ; 

How  sometimes  from  the    humblest 
Think,  to  what  atoms  in  the  earth  place 

The  mighty  forests  owe  their  birth  ;       There  rises  one  to  rule  the  race  ; 

Out  of  a  lowly  manger  came 
How,  on  the  rain-drops  multiplied,  The  world's    Hope,— He  of  blessed 

The  fleets  of  giant  vessels  ride  ;  name  ! 

Frank  Dempster  Sherman  in    Youth's   Companion. 


THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 


HENRY  S.   NINDE. 


yjT  72  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  under  the  shadow  of  the  great  cathedral, 
J  I  the  visitor  in  London  may  find  the  large  and  long  established  drapery 
warehouse  of  Hitchcock,  Williams  &  Co.  If  in  possession  of  personal  letters 
to  the  senior  partner  he  would  be  shown  into  the  private  ofiBce  of  a  typical 
English  business  man  of  the  older  days,  venerable  with  his  more  than  eighty 
years  yet  still  daily  at  his  desk  and  active  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  house.  The  keen  but  kindly  eye  and  the  hearty  handgrasp  assure  you  of 
a  cordial  Anglo-Saxon  welcome,  and  this  would  be  emphasized  if  you  chanced 
to  be  from  America  and  were  an  Association  man.  In  this  case  you  would 
most  likely  be  asked  to  lunch  and  be  taken  for  this  hospitality  into  an  historic 
room — a  room  which  through  many  internal  changes  in  the  premises  has  for 
half  a  century  been  kept  intact.  The  room  is  that  in  which  was  organized  in 
1844  the  original  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  your  host  is  Sir 
George  Williams,  who  as  a  young  man  of  twenty  was  the  leading  spirit  in 
that  movement. 

George  Williams  was  born  in  1821  in  a  small  village  in  Somersetshire, 
received  a  grammar  school  education  at  Tiverton,  and  in  his  fifteenth  year 
became  an  apprentice  in  a  business  house  in  Bridgewater,  the  market  town  of 
his  native  county.  While  here  he  was  happily  led  into  an  earnest  and  active 
Christian  life.  Speaking  of  these  dajs  years  afterwards  he  states  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  religion,  save  that  he  had  been  taught  to  go  to  church  and 
to  say  his  prayers.  He  noticed  that  some  of  his  companions  possessed  a  joy 
and  satisfaction  of  which  he  was  ignorant  and  was  told  that  they  had  con- 
fessed their  sins  to  God  and  asked  and  obtained  his  pardon  and  mercy.  He 
determined  to  do  likewise.  "I  cannot  describe  to  you,"  says  Mr.  Williams, 
"the  joy  and  peace  which  flowed  into  my  soul  when  first  I  saw  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  had  died  for  my  sins  and  that  they  were  all  forgiven." 
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"My  family  were  greatly  alarmed.  Some  friends  said  to  my  parents, 
'your  son  has  gone  mad,  poor  fellow  !  He  will  be  no  good  for  business  now.' 
They  were  so  much  disturbed  that  they  held  a  family  council.  One  of  my 
brothers  had  latel}'  lost  his  wife  and  by  this  had  been  brought  into  touch  with 
the  unseen  world.  He  advised  that  they  should  do  nothing,  but  let  matters 
take  their  course.  'Perhaps,'  said  he,  'George  may  be  right,  and  all  the  rest 
of  us  wrong  !'  "  So  the  boy  was  allowed  to  retain  his  position,  and  during  his 
stay  in  Bridgewater  many  of  his  fellow  clerks  "were  led  by  his  efforts  into  a 
like  precious  faith."  In  1S41  he  removed  to  London  and  became  a  junior 
clerk  in  the  large  house  of  which  he  is  now  the  senior  partner.  He  was  here 
thrown  in  with  perhaps  a  hundred  others,  nearly  all  irreligious  and  many 
very  profligate.  The  condition  of  the  London  clerks  of  this  period  is 
described  as  deplorable.  They  worked  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours  a  day, 
were  fed  and  lodged  in  the  building,  the  food  being  often  coarse  and  the  bed 
rooms  being  small  and  illy  ventilated  ;  there  was  seldom  any  sitting-room  and 
they  were  left  to  seek  such  recreation  as  they  had  time  for  on  the  streets  and 
in  the  multitude  of  vicious  resorts  which  opened  to  them  on  every  hand. 

As  we  imagine  this  young  disciple,  fresh  from  his  provincial  home,  thrust 
into  such  an  environment,  we  almost  wonder  at  his  persistency,  but  his  faith 
never  faltered.  For  some  time  his  one  work  was  prayer.  He  asked  God  to 
open  up  the  way  of  usefulness  among  his  fellow  clerks  and  especially  that  a 
like-minded  companion  might  be  sent  him.  This  companion  came  and 
together  they  prayed  and  sought  by  kindness  to  win  the  confidence  of  their 
associates.  Soon  they  asked  one  and  another  to  join  them  in  their  evening 
meeting  for  prayer  and  Bible  study  and  several  were  led  to  Christ.  Finally 
they  required  a  larger  room  and  were  obliged  to  approach  the  principal. 
This  was  done  with  fear  and  trembling  as  they  were  by  no  means  sure  of  a 
kindly  reception.  "To  their  surprise,  however,  their  application  was  re- 
ceived with  sympathy,  with  tenderness,  and  the  heart-broken  feelings  of  a 
sinner  made  conscious  of  his  guilt  and  need,  and  earnestly  seeking  to  know 
and  do  the  will  of  God.  The  room  was  granted,  the  young  men  were  thanked 
for  their  past  efforts  and  prayers  on  behalf  of  the  establishment,  and  the  mas- 
ter became  from  that  hour  the  father  of  his  household,  joining  with  his  godly 
servants  in  solicitude  for  its  spiritual  welfare,  reforming  every  arrangement 
inconsistent  with  the  conscientious  discharge  of  the  duty  or  personal  com- 
forts of  those  he  employed,  and  in  all  things  seeking  to  make  that  household 
an  abode  of  peace,  a  pattern  of  godliness,  a  center  of  usefulness." 

We  can  easily  recognize  in  this  group  of  young  clerks  and  their  bed  room 
meetings  the  germ  of  the  coming  organization.  It  was  a  work  for  and  by 
young  men  ;  there  was  Christian  fraternity — the  young  n  en  belonging  to 
different  communions  ;  there  was  devout  Bible  study,  earnest  personal  effort, 
the  evangelistic  spirit  and  missionary  zeal — a  desire  to  extend  the  blessings 
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enjoyedSto  others  ;  these  all  appeared  as  characteristics  of  the  work  at  72  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard. 

Mr,  Williams  first  gave  expression  to  his  thought  of  a  broader  work  to  a 
friend  as  they  were  crossing  Blackfriars  Bridge  one  Sunday  evening  on  their 
way  to  Surrey  Chapel.  This  friend  states  that  after  walking  awhile  in  silence 
George  pressed  his  arm,  as  was  his  habit,  and  said,  "  Teddy,  are  you  prepared 
to  make  a  sacrifice  for  Christ?"  He  then  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  been 
deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  introducing  such  services  as  theirs 
into  all  the  large  establishments  in  Ivondon.  Other  conversations  followed, 
and  led  to  a  meeting,  held  Thursday,  June  6,  1S44,  to  consider  the  importance 
and  practicability  of  action,  and  it  was  decided  to  form  "  a  society  for  im- 
proving the  spiritual  condition  of  young  men  engaged  in  the  drapery  and 
other  trades."  The  matter  of  a  name  was  discussed  and  referred  to  one  of 
their  number  whose  suggestion  was  formally  adopted,  and  thus  came  into  ex- 
istence the  first  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  At  this  first  formal 
meeting  there  were  present  several  persons  from  other  houses  and  the  move- 
ment at  once  began  to  spread.  A  semi-annual  tea-meeting  brought  the 
young  society  into  public  notice  ;  160  were  present  at  the  first  of  these  gather- 
ings and  300  at  the  second.  At  the  first  annual  meeting,  in  November,  1845, 
a  number  of  prominent  men  both  clergymen  and  laymen  were  present,  repre- 
senting all  of  the  leading  communions  of  the  city,  and  from  that  time  the 
organization  grew  and  prospered.  Starting  with  the  single  aim  of  spiritual 
helpfulness,  there  were  soon  added  features  looking  to  the  mental  and  social 
betterment  of  young  men  and  in  time  the  work  grew  to  assume  its  present 
all-round  character. 

In  1852  the  distingui.shed  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  became  president  of  the 
parent  society  continuing  in  the  position  until  h's  death  in  1S85  ;  George 
Williams  very  fittingly  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  There  are  now  in  the 
united  kingdom  1169  branches  with  a  membership  numbering  over  100,000. 

The  activit}'  of  the  London  Association  in  connection  with  the  great  in- 
dustrial exposition  of  1851  brought  Christian  men  from  abroad  into  touch 
with  the  work  and  led  to  its  introduction  in  other  lands.  The  organization 
has  now  grown  to  be  a  world-wide  movement,  and  is  recognized  throughout 
Christendom  as  an  active  and  efficient  agency  in  the  development  of  a  typical 
Christian  manhood. 


Articles  in  the  Series  : 

1.  The  Beginning  of  the  Sunshine  Society,  by  Mrs.  Alden. 

2.  The  Beginning  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  by  Mrs. 
Stevens. 

The  next  article  will  be  the  Beginning  of  Settlement  Work,  by  Katherine 
Coman,  President  of  the  College  Settlements  Association. 


The  Lansing  Reunion  of  1902. 

From  the  Minutes  of  the  Recording  Secretary,  A.  M,  Shotwell. 
(Concluded.) 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  reception  and  entertainment  at  the  Michigan 
Institution.  The  Alumni  of  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  with  the 
other  members  of  the  convention,  rejoiced  to  be  cordially  welcomed  and 
delightfully  entertained  for  two  hours  at  their  alma  mater  by  the  officers  and 
other  employes  of  the  Institution.  The  school  is  located  at  1201  Pine  St., 
opposite  Franklin  Ave.,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  city,  at>out  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  hotel  where  the  other  sittings  of  the  conference  were  held  ; 
but  the  weather  was  exceedingly  pleasant,  and  nearly  all  in  attendance 
greatly  enjoyed  the  strolling  to  and  from  the  Institution,  as  well  as  the  kind 
hospitality  there   extended. 

The  musical  and  literary  exercises  in  the  chapel  were  conducted  by  Mr. 
R.  J.  Perry,  chairman  of  the  reception  committee,  assisted  by  Mr.  A.  C. 
Blakeslee,  musical  director  of  the  institution,  and  were  opened  at  8:45  p.  m., 
with  a  vocal  solo  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Smith  of  Ionia,  followed  by  two  organ  selec- 
tions played  by  Mr.  C.  N.  Roberts  of  Larned,  Kans.  Miss  Fdna  M.  Hunter  of 
Battle  Creek,  then  recited  A  Darky's  Sermon,  "Spirits  of  Just  Men  Made  Per- 
fect," after  which  Miss  Grace  Gauthier,  of  Detroit,  sang  "He  Keeps  Watch 
Between  Me  and  Thee,"  Mr.  A,  C.  Blakeslee  played  a  piano  solo.  Miss  Clara 
Willson  recited  "The  Slave  Pupil  and  The  Artist  of  Seville,"  and  finally 
Miss  Retta  F.  Knight  sang  "The  Holy  City." 

Some  time  was  then  spent  socially  in  the  parlors  of  the  institution,  after 
which  refreshments  were  served  in  the  large  dining  room,  so  familiar  to 
most  of  those  present ;  and  all  returned  to  their  chosen  rendezvous  at  the 
corner  of  Washington  avenue  and  Kalamazoo  street,  rejoicing  at  the  good 
accord  and  mutual  respect  subsisting  between  the  different  agencies  for  the 
promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  blind  of  the  two  peninsulas. 

The  last  day's  work  of  the  convention  was  begun  at  9:15  a.m.  with  the 
singing  of  the  hymn  "Nearer  My  God  to  Thee,"  after  which  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  resolutions  was  presented,  discussed,  and  adopted  : 

1.  It  expressed  the  sense  of  the  Assembly  that  this  conference  had  been 
highly  enjoyable  and  successful. 

2.  It  expressed  thanks  to  the  management  of  the  Hotel  Butler  for  doing 
all  that  could  be  done  to  render  the  occasion  pleasant  and  satisfactory  to  all 
concerned,  declaring  that  the  entire  service  of  the  house  had  been  "done  up 
Brown,"  [in  allusion  to  the  name  of  the  proprietor.] 

3.  It  expressed  thanks  to  the  officers  of  the  association  for  the  efficient 
performance  of  their  assigned  tasks,  and  made  particular  reference  to    the 
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oratiou  by  Mr.  Kaiser,  the  poem  by  Miss  Griffith,  the  history  by  Miss 
Goggins,  the  prophecy  by  Mr.  Perry,  and  the  music  arranged  by  Director  C. 
N.  Roberts, 

4.  It  thanked  the  management  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  for  the  highly 
appreciated  entertainment  of  Thursday  evening,  and  registered  the  members' 
sense  of  gratification  at  the  bond  of  good  fellowship  subsisting  between  the 
association  and  school  authorities,  to  which  resolution  Mr.  A.  C.  Blakeslee 
made  an  appropriate  response  on  behalf  of  the  institution. 

5.  It  endorsed  the  action  of  the  American  Blind  People's  Higher  Educa- 
tion and  General  Improvement  Association  in  establishing  a  Tactile  Print 
Investigating  Commission,  in  an  effort  to  discover  and  secure  such  voluntary 
concessions  as  may  serve  to  simplify  the  existing  confusion  of  methods  and 
systems  of  embossed  writing  and  printing  for  the  blind.     And 

6.  It  reaffirmed  the  previous  action  of  the  Association  urging  the  import- 
ance of  a  vigorous  effort  to  secure  the  early  establishment  of  an  Industrial 
Home  for  the  blind  of  Michigan. 

After  further  discussion,  on  motion  of  the  recording  secretary,  the  chair 
was  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  an  institution  through  appropriate  action  of  the  State  I^eg- 
islature  at  its  approaching  session.  Messrs.  R.  H.  Crane  of  Saginaw,  A.  M. 
Shotwell  of  Lansing,  G.  L.  Donovan  of  West  Branch,  J.  P.  Smith  of  Ionia, 
and  D.  S.  Pettibone  of  Grand  Rapids  were  subsequently  announced  as  such 
committee  ;  and  every  member  of  the  association  was  urged  to  render  such 
assistance  as  might  be  in  his  power  in  promoting   the  desired  legislation. 

Miss  Clara  Willson  then  sang  "The  World's  Running  Over  With  Joy." 
The  remaining  hours  of   the   conference   were  mainly  taken   up   with   an 
experience  meeting  of  great  interest  and  practical  value,  to  which  no  brief 
report  could  do  justice. 

Mr.  Fred  Bucknell,  of  Howell,  gave  an  inspiring  word-picture  of  farm 
life  as  he  had  found  it,  which  elicited  much  interesting  comment  and  com- 
mendation. Other  phases  of  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  and  other  forms  of 
remunerative  activity  available  for  sightless  persons  of  both  sexes  received 
due  cousideration. 

After  the  playing  of  a  piano  duet  by  the  Misses  Gauthier  and  Hunter,  the 
convention  took  an  intermission  of  about  three  hours. 

The  final  sitting  of  the  conference  convened  on  Friday  at  2:20  p.  m.,  and 
after  the  playing  of  a  piano  solo  by  Miss  Elsie  N.  Jensen,  of  Big  Rapids,  the 
contents  of  the  query  box  received  appropriate  attention. 

The  first  question  related  to  the  expediency  of  co-operating  with  others 
in  the  establishment  of  a  proposed  Tuners'  Union  in  Michigan.  It  was  vari- 
ously answered  by  the  tuners  in  attendance,  but  the  general  sentiment 
appeared  to  favor  co-operation  with,  rather  than  antagonism   to,  the   regular 
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or  organizing  tuners  of  the  state.  The  next  question  pertained  to  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  long  felt  mute  and  the  short  rubber  mute  employed  by 
piano-tuners  ;  and  the  answers  revealed  an  equal  lack  of  unanimity  of  judg- 
ment on  this  point. 

In  reference  to  a  question  concerning  the  progress  made  toward  obtain- 
ing favorable  rates  of  postage  in  sending  embossed  books,  pamphlets,  sheet 
music  and  other  publications  to  and  from  circulating  libraries  for  the  blind, 
the  secretary  presented  a  letter  recently  received  by  him  from  the  acting 
third  assistant  postmaster  general,  showing  that  the  old  rate  of  one  cent  for 
every  two  ounces,  is  still  in  force,  the  same  as  on  point-written  letters  when 
sent  in  the  usual  way  with  the  ends  of  the  rolls  open  to  inspection. 

Considerable  discussion  was  elicited  by  the  question,  "What  Should  Be 
Done  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Adult  Blind,  and  Particularly  the  Aged 
Blind?"  And  the  Massachusetts  plan  of  teaching  the  reading  of  Braille  was 
commended,  and  the  application  of  the  same  system  to  the  teaching  of  music 
was  considered  ;  also  the  desirability  of  connecting  such  work  with  that  of 
the  Educational  Institution  or  with  that  of  the  Employment  Bureau  or  In- 
dustrial Home. 

Treasurer  W.  S.  Bateman,  of  Albion,  presented  a  financial  statement, 
showing  a  balance  of  seven  or  eight  dollars  in  the  association  treasury  after 
the  payment  of  all  expenses  thus  far  incurred,  though  not  enough  to  meet 
the  cost  of  printing  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  Walter  Jeff ery,  of  Kearsarge,  then  favored  the  assembly  with  two 
vocal  solos,  after  which  the  experience  meeting  of  the  forenoon  sitting  ws- 
resumed.  Mr.  R.  J.  Perry,  of  Portland,  discussed  carpet-weaving,  and  Mr* 
J.  P.  Smith  of  Ionia,  commented  upon  his  musical  and  commercial  enters 
prises  and  his  successful  service  as  city  tax  collector.  Housekeeping  and 
poultry-raising  were  also  commented  upon  ;  and  it  was  evident  that  much 
time  might  be  pleasantly  and  profitably  spent  together  in  the  discussion  of 
various  difficulties  which  they  must  expect  to  encounter. 

After  some  discussion  as  to  the  desirable  time  for  holding  the  next 
meeting,  it  was  voted  to  amend  the  constitution  by  substituting  four 
years  for  five  as  the  official  term,  thus  appointing  June,  1904,  instead  of 
1905,  as  the  date  of  the  next  reunion  [unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  execu- 
tive committee],  with  a  manifest  disposition  to  continue  the  practice  of  hold- 
ing biennial  sessions,  a  few  months  prior  to  each  session  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, although  the  stated  meetings  for  the  election  of  officers,  etc.,  will  occur 
quadrennially,  in  leap-years  only. 

After  appropriate  remarks  by  President  Hamilton  and  the  singing  of  the 
hymn  "God  Be  With  You  Till  We  Meet  Again,"  the  second  biennial  confer- 
ence and  reunion  of  the  Michigan  Blind  People's  General  Welfare  Associa- 
tion adjourned  sine  die  at  4:30  p,  ra.,  August  29,  1902. 


Written  for  TALKS  and  TALES. 


Ambitions  and  Disappointments  of  Life. 


HARRY  T.  NISBET. 


BT  is  laudable  that  everyone  should  have  ambition,  and  the  word  can 
properly  be  used  to  express  a  desire  to  accomplish  many  things.  It  is 
particularly  a  laudable  ambition  to  so  live  this  life  that  we  can  be  helpful  and 
beneficial  to  our  fellow  men ;  helpful  in  giving  wise  advice,  and  rendering 
them  all  the  assistance  we  can,  to  aid  in  solving  the  problems  that  may  con- 
front them  ;  beneficial  to  them  so  far  as  they  will  accept  our  assistance.  Not 
alone  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  when  needy  and  deserving,  but  also  in  a  higher 
and  better  sense,  by  giving  them  kind  and  encouraging  words,  the  benefit  of 
our  own  experience,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  experience  of  others. 

The  ambitions  of  men  vary  in  degree,  and  it  is  a  fortunate  provision  of 
nature  that  this  is  so.  But  probably  there  is  no  one  tendency  of  ambition  so 
strong  and  persistent  in  human  minds,  as  that  for  the  acquirement  of  wealth. 
We  see  this  demonstrated  every  day  in  the  lives  of  thousands  of  men.  No 
matter  what  may  be  their  intensity  of  desire  for  the  acquirement  of  knowl- 
edge or  skill,  in  the  vocation  they  have  chosen  ;  the  ultimate  purpose,  or  goal 
to  be  reached,  and  the  height  to  be  gained  to  a  great  extent,  when  they  are 
able  to  apply  their  knowledge  or  skill  in  a  practical  manner,  is  the  acquire- 
ment of  wealth.  Wilhin  certain  limits  this  is  a  laudable  aim,  but  there  are 
many  desirable  things  that  are  far  more  valuable  to  ourselves  and  to  mankind 
generally,  than  the  possession  of  great  riches.  We  need  only  to  turn  to  the 
lives  of  the  most  wealthy  men  of  our  day  and  generation,  for  proof  of  this 
truth  ;  that  even  the  attainment  of  fabulous  wealth  is  not  altogether  self- 
satisfj'iug  to  their  ambition. 

Th(ire  is  much  truth  in  the  old  adage  :  "The  more  we  have  the  more  we 
desire."  Seldom  do  we  find  men  of  great  wealth  satisfied,  and  willing  to 
retire,  yet  still  they  keep  on  working,  striving,  scheming  and  worrying  until 
nature  can  no  longer  stand  the  strain,  and  then,  they  perforce,  are  obliged 
to  halt,  and  find  themselves  incurably  broken  in  health  of  body  or  mind,  and 
unable  to  enjoy  the  good  things  in  life,  which  God  has  so  liberally  provided 
for  His  children.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  decry  or  discourage  the  ambition 
to  obtain  worldly  riches  ;  tor  without  accumulations  of  large  fortunes,  and 
even  combinations  of  them,  many  great  enterprises,  and  vast  schemes  for 
the  development  of  arts  and  sciences,  could  not  have  been  advanced  to  that 
stage  of  perfection,  which  we  see  all  about  us  today. 
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It  is  a  duty  that  each  one  owes  to  himself  and  to  those  dependent  upon 
him,  that  he  should  at  least  have  sufficient  ambition  to  acquire  enough  of  this 
world's  goods  to  place  them  beyond  want  and  suffering  in  the  days  of  sick- 
ness, accident  or  old  age.  While  the  possession  of  riches  can  add  much  to  the 
enjoyment  of  mankind  in  providing  many  comforts  of  life,  which  cannot  be 
obtained  without  it,  still  of  itself  alone,  it  does  not  bring  happiness  ;  but 
instead  we  frequently  see  it  the  cause  of  much  unhappiness  and  dissention. 
The  disappointments  of  life  have  far  exceeded,  particularly  in  a  pecuniary 
sense,  the  successes.  The  disappointments  are  not  confined  to  the  failure  to 
accomplish  wealth.  Many  lives  have  been  wrecked,  ambitions  crushed,  aspi- 
rations destroyed,  anticipations  blighted,  hearts  and  spirits  broken,  by  their 
own  failures  and  thousands  of  lives  have  been  ruined  by  their  own  follies  and 
mistakes  ;  and  by  the  lack  of  encouragement  and  sympathy  of  those  to  whom 
they  have  vainly  looked  for  appreciation  of  their  efforts.  Much  could  be 
written  upon  the  ambitious  and  disappointments  of  life  for  they  cover  large 
grounds. 

In  the  light  of  the  experience  of  one  who  has  lived  more  than  a  half 
century,  and  seen  considerable  of  the  world,  and  noted  many  illustrations, 
and  had  much  personal  experience,  particularly  in  the  disappointments  of 
life,  I  conclude  that  while  it  is  creditable  and  laudable  that  we  all  should 
have  a  reasonable  amount  of  ambition  for  the  attainment  of  wealth  to  be 
used  for  wise  and  beneficent  purposes,  it  is  still  more  creditable  for  us  to  live 
such  a  life,  that  we  can  look  back  upon  it  with  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to 
truthfully  say  that  we  have  not  wilfully  or  knowingly  injured  our  fellow  men, 
but  instead  have  striven  according  to  the  ability  and  talent  given  us,  to  do 
whatever  we  could  for  the  betterment  of  our  fellows,  the  relief  of  distress,  and 
the  amelioration  of  suffering,  pointing  out  to  others  a  still  greater  and  more 
desirable  ambition,  that  of  accumulating  "riches  that  fadeth  not  away." 
•'Laying  up  treasure  in  Heaven  where  moth  nor  rust,  doth  not  corrupt  nor 
thieves  break  through  and  steal."  A  crown  of  glory  in  Our  Father's  mansion 
where,  as  a  reward  for  the  good  deeds  done  in  the  body  shall  our  noblest 
ambitions  be  fully  realized.  There  with  Him  shall,  in  a  "world  without 
end"  be  found  no  disappointment.  Such  a  retrospect  to  cheer  the  declining 
years  of  a  busy  life  is  indeed  a  treasure  beyond  riches. 


' « — i^^5 — »  ' 


A  Hero  In  the  Darkness, 


ELIZABETH   HOLMES. 


■RIDDEN  away  in  the  tweuty-five  huudred  pages  of  the  last  report  of  the 
I  y  Commission  of  Education  is  a  story  of  life  that  should  stir  the  blood  of 
every  reader,  and  splendidly  rebuke  the  half-hearted  wishes  and  plans  with 
which,  shirking  the  labor  of  honest  deeds,  we  so  oflen  content  ourselves. 
Briefly  retold  the  story  is  as  follows  : 

It  was  in  1834  that  Joseph  Campbell,  now  known  the  world  over  as  the 
founder  and  president  for  the  Royal  Normal  Colleges  for  the  Blind,  was  born 
in  Franklin  county,  Tennessee.  In  those  days  education  for  the  blind  had 
scarcely  been  imagined,  and  the  boy  from  whose  eyes  the  light  faded  so  early 
that  he  could  but  dimly  remember  the  wonder  of  the  stars,  lived  his  sorrow- 
ful little  life  under  the  burden  of  endless  empty  hours. 

But  when  Joseph  was  ten  years  old,  the  good  news  reached  his  parents 
that  a  school  for  the  blind  was  to  be  established  in  Nashville,  and  ten  pupils 
would  be  received.  Day  after  day  his  father  went  the  five  miles  to  the  village 
to  make  arrangements  for  him,  but  day  after  day  his  resolution  failed.  The 
lad  was  such  a  little  lad,  and  to  send  him  away  in  the  darkness  !  But  the 
mother  was  braver.  Whatever  it  cost  her,  she  did  not  falter  ;  her  boj'^  must 
go  ;  it  was  the  opportunity  for  which  she  had  been  praying. 

A  sewing  bee  was  held  to  make  his  clothes,  and  then  he  was  read}'  to 
start.  An  old  gentleman  who  was  going  to  Nashville,  offered  to  take  him. 
The  boy's  father  rode  beside  the  carriage  part  of  the  way,  but  when  he  at  last 
turned  back,  and  the  child  was  left  to  face  the  strange  world  alone,  all  his 
small  courage  melted.  How  he  hoped  that  he  might  be  too  late  ;  that  the 
school  might  be  full ! 

An  hour  later  how  the  world  had  changed  !  He  had  been  taken  to  the 
school-room  and  the  New  Testament  in  embossed  letters  put  into  his  hand. 
He  was  electrified.  Here  was  something  that  he  could  learn  !  He  was  so 
eager  to  begin  that  a  teacher  sat  down  beside  him,  and  in  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  he  had  learned  the  entire  alphabet. 

No  more  fear  of  grieving  now  !  Each  day  came  rich  in  possibilities,  In 
a  short  time  other  pupils  arrived  and  the  regular  work  began,  especial  atten- 
tion being  given  to  music.  There,  hov.ever,  the  way  seemed  closed  to  the 
boy,  for  he  could  not  even  distinguish  one  tone  from  another.  He  was  told 
that  piano  lessons  would  be  a  waste  of  time  with  him  ;  he  could  only  take  up 
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the  brush  and  basket-making.  But  the  teachers  little  guessed  with  what  they 
had  to  reckon.  The  boy  hired  one  of  his  schoolmates  secretly  to  give  him 
niur-ic  lessons.  Three  months  later,  the  teacher,  himself  blind,  happening  to 
enter  the  room  where  Joseph  was  practising,  exclaimed,  "Who  is  this  playing 
the  new  lesson  so  well?"  His  astonishment,  when  he  found  that  it  was 
Joseph,  was  beyond  measure.  Fifteen  months  later,  the  boy  who  had  not 
been  able  to  tell  one  note  from  another  won  the  prize  for  pianoforte  playing. 
The  prize  was  a  medal  with  the  inscription,  '■'■Miisica—lux  in  ienebris,^^ 
which  became  the  blind  boy's  motto,  and  is  to-day  inscribed  in  the  music  hall 
of  his  college. 

The  school  at  that  time  could  afford  but  one  piano,  and  in  order  to  have 
all  the  time  with  it  that  he  wanted,  Joseph  used  to  rise  early  in  the  morning 
and  practice  till  seven.  The  winter  of  1845,  however,  was  intensely  bitter, 
and  for  a  whole  month  they  could  get  no  coal  in  the  school  and  had  to  man- 
age with  but  a  single  fire.  As  a  consequence,  very  few  lessons  could  be 
given.  But  nothing  of  this  deterred  the  boy  ;  he  continued  to  practice  five  or 
six  hours  daily  ;  working  for  an  hour,  then  running  to  the  play  ground  and 
rushing  round  it  ten  times — which  made  a  mile,  and  returning  to  the  piauo 
again. 

For  five  years  he  studied  at  the  blind  school,  but  that,  to  him,  was  but 
the  beginning.  He  resolved  upon  a  course  at  the  University  at  Nashville. 
The  problem  was  how  to  get  the  necessary  money.  His  father  was  too  poor 
to  aid  him  :  his  sole  hope  was  in  his  own  earnings,  and  he  could  earn  only  by 
giving  music  lessons.  He  secured  two  ladies  as  pupils.  When  the  hour 
came  for  the  first  lesson,  one  of  these  girls  seated  herself  at  the  piano. 

"What  shall  I  do?"  she  asked. 

In  a  flash  the  boy  pianist  beside  her  realized  the  depth  of  his  own  igno- 
rance. For  years  now  he  had  been  petted,  praised  and  encouraged,  but  he 
played  entirely  by  ear  ;  he  did  not  know  the  simplest  rudiments  of  written 
music.  How  could  he  teach  one  who  could  see?  In  desperation  be  told  bis 
pupil  to  play  for  him  that  day,  and  the  next  time  they  would  begin  regular 
work.  As  soon  as  the  lessons  was  ended  he  went  out  and  thought  over  his 
future.  It  seemed  hopeless  to  him  then  ;  the  music  upon  which  he  had  de- 
pended had  failed  at  the  first  test. 

That  night  he  went  in  search  of  an  Englishman  of  whom  he  knew — a 
well-known  pianist  who  had  been  the  pupil  of  Moscheles  and  Mendelssohn. 
The  man  was  rough  and  discourteous. 

"What  do  you  want?"  he  growled. 

And  all  the  boy's  heartache  sobbed  in  his  stammering  reply,  "I  am  a  fool  !" 

His  honesty  conquered  where  all  else  might  have  failed.  The  great 
pianist's  grufifness  vanished  quickly.  The  next  day  the  boy  took  his  first  les- 
son, and  the  day  after  that  his  pupils  had  their  first  lesson  from  him. 
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A  year  later,  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  he  was  appointed  teacher  of 
music  iu  the  Tennessee  State  Institute  for  the  Blind,  where  he  had  been  told 
that  he  never  could  learn  anything  of  music.  He  took  his  course  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nashville,  and  then,  wishing  to  study  still  further  at  Harvard,  went 
to  Massachusetts,  where  he  met  the  young  woman  who  became  his  wife. 
Troubles  soon  fell  upon  him ;  the  loss  of  money  which  he  had  lent  a  friend 
and  the  illness  of  his  wife.  His  expenses  were  exceedingly  heavy,  and  for 
months  he  lived  upon  a  few  cents  a  day. 

One  morning  he  went  out  to  visit  the  school  of  the  Blind  at  South  Boston. 
He  spent  nine  hours  studying  the  different  classes.  As  he  was  leaving,  Dr, 
Howe  asked  his  opinion  of  the  work.  He  gave  it  frankly,  pointing  out  what 
seemed  to  him  the  defects  of  the  system.  The  result  of  the  interview  was  his 
engagement  as  teacher  there. 

Then  another  obstacle  blocked  his  way  ;  his  own  health  broke  down.  He 
was  told  that  his  lungs  were  affected  and  that  only  a  change  of  climate  would 
save  him.  He  met  the  calamity  with  characteristic  decision  ;  he  immedi- 
ately learned  to  skate  and  spent  all  possible  time  out  of  doors  until  spring, 
when  he  went  to  the  pine  woods  in  Maine  and  chopped  trees  until  autumn, 
returning  then  with  restored  health.  Later  when  he  broke  down  again, 
friends  helped  him  to  go  to  Europe,  where  he  spent  his  time  studying  with 
the  best  masters  ;  and  it  was  then  the  great  task  for  which  all  his  life  had 
been  unconsciously  preparing,  became  revealed  to  him. 

In  March,  1S72,  he  opened  in  three  small,  rented  houses  in  London,  the 
experimental  school,  which  was  to  develop  into  the  Royal  Normal  College  for 
the  Blind.  Twenty-four  years  later,  in  1S96,  the  last  year  of  which  we  have 
statistics,  the  college  owned  property  to  the  value  of  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  ;  its  departments  included  preparatory,  grammar  and  high  schools,  a 
technical  school  and  an  academy  of  music  ;  the  course  included,  besides  the 
regular  studies,  military  drill,  skating,  rowing,  cycling  and  other  sports.  Ir 
each  department  the  teaching  has  one  practical  object — that  of  preparing  the 
blind  for  self-support.  How  well  Dr.  Campbell  has  succeeded  may  be  judged 
when  one  reads  that  the  earnings  of  the  pupils  in  a  single  year  reached  the 
sum  of  ninety  thousand  dollars.  If  the  little  blind  boy,  poor,  ignorant  and 
forlorn,  who  used  to  sit  long,  empty  days  by  the  roadside  waiting  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  happy  school  children,  could  have  looked  forward  to  this  ! 

That  is  the  story.  One  does  not  have  to  search  for  the  secret.  The  ten- 
year-old  boy  who  worked  five  or  six  hours  a  days  to  master  a  study  which  he 
had  been  told  he  never  could  conquer,  had  already  found  the  golden  key  to 
success.  Steady  purpose  and  a  perseverance  that  refuses  to  see  in  obtacles 
anything  but  stepping-stones  to  larger  opportunities,  are  powers  that  will  not 
be  denied  their  desires. [ — A  True  Republic. 


Sketches  from  our  Exchanges. 


-^^^^ 


A  WHISTWNG  I^AMGUAGE. 
AT  a  recent  meetiug  of  a  scientific  society  in  Berlin  a  German  officer,  who 
had  spent  some  time  in  Gomera  island,  one  of  the  Canaries,  described  the 
whistling  language  used  by  the  inhabitants.  It  consists  of  the  ordinary 
speech  of  the  natives  expressed  by  articulate  whistling.  Each  syllable  has 
its  own  appropriate  tone.  The  whistler  used  both  fingers  and  lips  ;  and  it  is 
asserted  that  the  conversation  can  be  kept  up  at  the  distance  of  a  mile. 
Whistling  is  said  to  be  confined  to  Gomera  island,  and  to  be  unknown  on  the 
other  islands  of  the  group.  The  adoption  of  this  mode  of  carrying  on  con- 
versation is  due  to  the  geological  formation  of  the  island,  which  is  intersected 
by  frequent  gullies  and  ravines.  As  there  are  no  bridges  across  these  ravines 
intercourse  between  neighbors  is  often  difficult.  A  man  living  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  another  may  have  to  go  many  miles  to  make  a  call  on  his 
neighbors  and  the  inconvenience  of  intercourse  led  the  people  to  cultivate 
whistling  as  a  means  of  conversing  at  a  distance. 

THE  WEAI,TH  OF  AI,ASKA. 
When  in  1867  Secretary  Seward  purchased  Alaska  from  Russia  for  seven 
million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  reason  of 
the  political  value  of  that  vast  territory,  and  not  because  it  was  supposed  that 
the  bargain  was  a  good  one  in  a  commercial  sense.  Yet  Alaska  has  more 
than  paid  for  itself .  The  sum  received  by  the  government  for  sealing  privi- 
leges has  amounted  to  more  than  the  original  purchase  price.  Mr.  C.  C 
GeorgesoD,  the  special  agent  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  charge  of  Alaskan  investigations,  writing  in  the  National  Geographic 
Magazine,  says  it  is  not  too  rash  to  predict  that  Alaska  will  one  day  become 
a  powerful  State.  He  says  :  "The  popular  view  that  Alaska  is  an  icebound 
waste  is  a  misconception,  The  coast,  bounded  by  snow-covered  mountains  is 
forbidding  and  misleading.  In  the  interior  Alaska  is  fertile,  and  capable  of 
supporting  a  population  of  two  hundred  thousand  families.  To  be  habitable 
a  country  must  produce  food.  No  matter  how  much  gold  it  yields,  if  the 
necessaries  of  life  have  to  be  brought  from  a  distance  it  will  never  attract  a 
population  of  home-makers.  Alaska  not  only  contains  enormous  mineral 
wealth,  but  produces  wheat  in  large  quantities  and  affords  pasture  for  cattle, 
which,    except  in  the    very   severest  weather,  do    not    need  shelter.      Mr. 
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Georgeson  has  seen  at  a  latitude  of  sixty-five  degrees  winter  rye  which  lived 
under  the  snow,  although  the  temperature  fell  to  seventy  degrees  below  zero. 
Cattle  thrive  even  when  abandoned.  Of  forty-five  pack-horses  turned  loose 
in  the  fall,  forty-three  were  found  the  next  spring  in  fair  condition.  Alaska 
can  support  a  population  large  enough  to  make  her  more  than  a  goal  for 
adventurers  and  gold-seekers,  a  population  which  would  yield  an  immense 
and  permanent  income  to  the  coast  States.  Far  from  hurting  mining  inter- 
ests, the  development  of  agriculture  would  be  the  greatest  possible  help  to 
mining  industry.  It  would  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  make  labor  cheap  and 
plentiful,  and  give  rise  to  better  transportation.  If  a  favorable  method  of 
land  grants  is  devised  in  place  of  the  present  system,  Alaska  may  attract  the 
true  pioneer,  the  settler,  the  home-maker,  who  subdues  the  wilderness  and 
makes  nature  yield  him  a  livelihood  ;  who  rears  a  family  and  erects  schools 
and  churches." 

OUR   COFFEE  SUPPI,Y. 

Brazii,  supplies  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  amount  of  coffee  used  in 
the  whole  world  and  the  size  of  the  Brazilian  coffee  crop  affects  the  price  of 
coffee  in  all  markets.  Java  is  the  second  largest  coffee  producing  country. 
The  best  coffee  of  commerce  is  Mocha,  and  next  to  this  is  Java.  Mocha  coffee 
is  grown  in  the  province  of  Yemen  in  Arabia.  Very  little  genuine  Mocha 
coffee  reaches  America  or  Europe.  So-called  Mocha  coffee  is  obtained  largely 
from  the  East  Indies.  The  Mocha  is  consumed  in  Arabia,  Syria,  Egypt  and 
Tuikey.  Coffee  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Ceylon,  India,  West  Indies, 
Central  and  South  America.  It  is  also  raised  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  It 
thrives  remarkably  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  possesses  a  peculiar  flavor 
which  is  highly  esteemed.  Coffee  culture  is  rapidly  increasing  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  Coffee  is  raised  from  seeds  planted  first  in  seed  beds  and 
nurseries.  When  the  trees  reach  the  right  size,  a  plantation  is  formed.  The 
trees  are  set  out  in  rows  some  distance  apart.  The  first  crop  appears  when 
the  trees  are  three  years  old.  There  are  three  crops  annually.  The  coffee 
tree  bears  fruit  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years.  Some  trees  sixty  and 
seventy  years  old  have  been  known  to  bear  fine  crops.  The  average  yield  per 
tree  is  one  and  one-half  pounds  and  with  intelligent  care  they  may  be  made  to 
yield  three  pounds.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  tree  to  bear  from  five  to  seven 
pounds  and  in  exceptional  cases  they  have  been  known  to  bear  twenty-five  or 
fifty  pounds.  Travelers  tell  us  that  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  a  coffee 
plantation  when  in  bloom  is  marvelous. 


SUCCESSFUL  BLIND  PEOPLE. 


In  this  department,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  cause  for  the  advancement 
of  which  this  periodical  is  published,  we  hope  to  serve  a  double  purpose. 
We  wish  first  to  call  the  attention  of  the  seeing  world  to  what  it  is  possible 
for  blind  persons  to  accomplish. 

Second,  to  have  this  knowledge,  by  means  of  the  thoughtful  kindness  of 
our  subscribers,  reach  the  sightless  everj'where  and  stimulate  them  to  make 
the  most  of  their  lives. 

Every  blind  man  or  woman,  young  or  vigorous,  with  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity may  become  self-sustaining.  The  right  amount  of  perseverance  will 
command  the  opportunity.  All  who  wish  to  know  what  is  being  accomplished 
to  increase  the  methods  by  which  blind  people  may  become  independent 
should  subscribe  for  TALKS  and  TALES. 


John  M.  Goldburg,  a  Christian  Jew,  resident  in  Providence,  is  now  in  his 
seventy-eighth  year.  He  lost  his  sight  over  four  years  ago,  but  is  not  willing 
to  sit  with  folded  hands.  He  has  recently  learned  to  read  by  means  of  the 
Moon  alphabet,  and  that  in  only  two  lessons. 

The  first  letter  which  he  wrote  after  losing  his  sight,  was  written  on  one 
of  the  grooved  writing-boards  used  by  the  blind.  It  was  read  with  ease,  and 
bears  the  date  of  Oct.  i6tb,  1902.  It  was  written  very  soon  after  receiving 
the  board.  This  remarkable  man  is  anxious  to  learn  to  read  and  write  the 
Braille,  also  to  ase  the  type  writer. 


The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  commencement  exercises  in  the  four 
grammar  schools  in  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  which  Anson  A.  Gard,  the  author, 
told  President  Roosevelt  are  the  best  in  the  country,  was  the  piano-playing  of 
Guy  Hunter  Jacobson,  the  sixteen-year-old  son  of  Mrs.  Frederick  Jacobson, 
who  has  been  totally  blind  since  birth.  The  lad  not  only  played  the  accom- 
paniment to  all  the  choruses  sung  by  the  graduates,  but  started  the  exercises 
with  a  march  composed  by  himself. 

The  boy  made  his  first  public  appearance  when  he  presided  at  the  piano 
during  the  exercises  of  the  Hackensack  High  School,  but  very  few  were 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  brilliant  young  player  was  blind.  Guy  was  asked 
only  ten  days  before  to  preside  at  the  piano  at  the  exercises  of  the  four  gram- 
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mar  schools,  and  there  were  the  accompaniments  to  ten  songs  for  him  to  learn. 
The  blind  boy  wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  The  World  with  regard 
to  the  march  composed  by  himself.  He  uses  the  nail  of  one  finger  of  his  left 
hand  to  guide  him  along  and  fix  the  space  between  letters.  Guy's  musical 
education  was  obtained  in  the  Perkins  Institute  at  Boston.  He  has  made  up 
bis  mind  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  piano  music.  Guy  is  a  grand-nephew  of 
the  late  President  Kdward  E.  Poor,  of  the  Park  National  Bank,  and  the 
Jacobson  homestead  overlooks  the  Poor  estate,  on  the  Polifly  road. 


One  of  the  ablest  blind  persons  of  Kansas  is  Judge  Grover  of  Topeka. 
For  years  he  was  a  lecturer  on  Phrenology,  and  in  this  capacity  made  con- 
siderable moue}'.  He  w^s  also  an  able  teacher  of  Grammar  and  taught  special 
classes  in  this  L'ranch.  For  eight  years  he  was  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace 
in  Topeka,  and  during  this  period  accumulated  some  property.  In  this  work 
he  was  constantly  aided  by  his  wife,  a  sighted  lady.  Judge  Grover  always  had 
a  strong  incliuation  far  the  study  of  medicine,  and  regretted  not  having  taken 
up  this  profession  when  young.  He  is  now  in  his  sixties,  and  is  full  of  life 
and  ambition.  When  his  eldest  son  was  seeking  a  profession,  the  Judge  con- 
cluded to  have  him  study  medicine,  and  concluded  also,  to  take  up  the  study 
with  him  at  the  same  lime.  This  was  done,  and  two  years  ago  the  two  entered 
the  medical  college  at  T(jpeka,  and  no  one  in  attendance  has  passed  better 
examinations  than  the  Judge. 


CHILDREN'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Stpe     Apeoip    Fattv]    MaSe. 


Dolly's   apron   is  finished 
And  laid  on  the  shelf  ; 

I  made  it,  and  sewed  it, 
All  by  myself, 

I  did. 

Mamma    measured    and 
cut  it, 
Sister  folded  the  hem, 
Grandma  put  in  the  gath- 
ers, 
The    strings — I    made 
them, 

I  did. 
— Child's  Gem. 


CHE  lady  who  sets  the  type  for 
Talks  and  Tales  is  very  fond 
of  pets,  so  fond  of  them  that  she 
brings  a  dinner  every  day  for  the 
birds  that  live  around  the  Institution. 
The  birds  are  mostly  English  spar- 
rows and  there  are  a  great  many  of 
them.  Every  noon  about  half  past 
eleven  they  begin  to  come  and  watch 
for  their  dinner. 

They  will  sit  on  the  railing  of  the 
piazza  and  watch  Miss  Nodine,  who 
is  at  the  window.  They  fly  around 
and  chirp — chirp — at  her  to  attract 
her  attention. 

They  light  on  the  lattice  work  at 
the  roof  of  the  veranda  and  look 
down  on  her,  they  walk  on  the  floor 
of  the  veranda  and  look  up  at  her. 


They  seem  to  have  a  language  of 
their  own  and  they  chirp  and  twitter 
until  she  gives  them  some  bread. 
They  have  bread  aud  cake  and 
cracker,  and  sometimes  a  very  little 
fat  meat  which  they  like  but  not  so 
well  as  they  like  bread.  There  is  a 
small  tree  a  few  feet  away  from  the 
window  and  the  early  birds  make 
that  their  waiting  station  while  Miss 
Nodine  gets  their  dinner  ready,  for 
as  well  as  the  birds  know  her  they 
will  not  stay  on  the  veranda  when 
she  comes  out.  But  you  ought  to  see 
them  fly  for  their  dinner  after  the 
table  is  set.  There  are  scores  of 
them  and  they  come  from  all  direc- 
tions. Their  table  once  was  the 
floor  of  the  veranda,  but  the  hens 
and  the  dogs  and  the  cats  of  the 
neighborhood  learned  about  the 
spread  and  came  for  a  share.  Now 
there  is  a  box  fastened  to  the  veranda 
post  and  the  birds  go  to  it  for  their 
bread.  Recently  we  have  seen  Ping- 
Pong  (the  Institution  cat)  sitting  on 
the  veranda-rail  directly  under  the 
bread  box,  so  we  know  she  is  watch- 
ing for  the  birds  and  we  know  we 
must  change  the  box  to  a  place  that 
Ping-Pong  cannot  reach.  Ping-Pong 
knows  when  its  half  past  eleven,  too, 
but  that  is  another  story  which  you 
can  have  some  other  time,  when  I  will 
tell  you  about  Spot  and  Duchess. 
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TALKS  AND  TALES. 


Fillmore  and  the  Hen. 


In  the  first  quarter  of  this  century 
a  party  of  travelers  was  journeying 
down  the  Missouri  on  a  flatboat.  The 
river  was  covered  with  floating  ice 
and  provisions  were  scarce,  but  the 
men  were  young,  possessed  of  much 
more  wit  than  money,  and  able  to  ex- 
tract plenty  of  fun  out  of  the  danger 
and  privation. 

One  evening  two  of  them,  a  school 
teacher  and  a  Frenchman,  went  ashore 
to  buy  provisions  at  a  farm-house. 
The  teacher  offered  half  a  dollar  to 
the  farmer's  wife  for  a  motherly  old 
hen  that  was  scratching  about  the 
yard.  She  refused  with  a  torrent  of 
abuse. 

His  comrade,  who  was  lounging 
over  the  gate,  whisper^ed,  "Offer 
another  bit." 

"Five  bits  !"  said  the  teacher.  The 
woman  hesitated,  when  to  her  amaze- 
ment the  hen  squeaked  out:  "I'm 
not  worth  it  !  I'm  four  years  old  ! 
I'm  not  worth  it  !" 

The  teacher  started  back  in  dis- 
may ;  the  farmer's  wife  regaining 
her  courage  chased  the  hen  and 
caught  it  up  in  her  arms. 

"Take  two  bits !  It's  all  I'm 
worth !"  it  said  flapping  wildly  in 
her  arms. 

She  ran  pale  with  terror  to  the 
Frenchman  and  put  it  in  his  hands, 
screaming  out : 

"Take  it  away  !  It's  bewitched!" 
The  young  man  threw  the  money  to 
her  and  carried  off  the  hen. 

Many  years  afterward  among  the 
crowd  in  the  east  room  of  the  White 


House  which  attended  one  of  the 
receptions  of  President  Fillmore  was 
the  kindly  old  Signer  Blitz,  well 
known  to  all  the  children  of  the 
eastern  states  as  a  ventriloquist. 

When  he  was  introduced  to  the 
president  the  two  men  looked  at 
each  other  a  moment  and  then  burst 
into  a  laugh. 

"You  never  thought  to  see  me 
here?"  said  Mr.  Fillmore,  "now  for 
the  first  time  I  understand  the  mys- 
tery of  the  old  hen  !" — Selected. 


How   a   Dog  Stopped   a  Dog  Fight. 


On  one  of  the  most  pleasant  side 
streets  of  Cleveland  live  two  dogs — a 
large  dignified  hound  and  a  saucy 
small  fox  terrier.  The  two  are  the 
best  of  friends,  and  the  big  dog  is 
always  watching  over  the  little  one 
and  doing  his  best  to  keep  the  pert 
fellow  out  of  a  fight.  But  the  other 
day  his  watchfulness  failed.  Another 
terrier  came  and  yelled  defence  at 
the  hound's  comrade  and  when  the 
big  dog  arrived  upon  the  scene  it  was 
to  behold  a  frantic,  tumbling,  snap- 
ping heap,  of  which  his  favorite  was 
part. 

He  seemed  to  consider  the  state  of 
things,  then  gave  a  sign  of  patient 
dignity  and  began  to  walk  around 
the  combatants,  keeping  a  critical 
eye  on  the  struggle  and  evidently 
acting  the  part  of  umpire.  His  favor- 
ite was  getting  the  worst  of  it,  but  he 
did  not  interfere.  Mayhe  he  thought 
the  puuishmeut  of  defeat  was  better 
than  any  he  could  bestow.  He  watched 
silently  till  all  at  once  his  friend 
gave  a  yelp  of  real  pain  and  trouble. 
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Then  suddenly  the  big  dog  awoke. 
With  a  bound  he  was  beside  the 
other  two.  With  one  tap  of  his  paw 
he  sent  the  victor  over  into  the  dust, 
grabbed  his  favorite  in  his  mouth  as 
a  cat  grabs  her  kitten  and  made  off 
to  his  own  back  yard. 

During  the  next  hour  he  licked, 
scolded  and  fondled  the  repentant 
terrier.  And  now  the  two  are  more 
devoted  than  ever,  though  the  little 
dog  seems  more  meek  and  decidedly 
more  obedient  than  of  yore. 


The  Hippopotamus. 

This  enormous  creature,  a  native 
of  various  parts  of  Africa,  is  always 
found  in  the  water  or  near  by.  Its 
height  is  not  very  remarkable,  as  its 
legs  are  short,  but  the  actual  bulk  of 
the  body  is  very  great.  The  average 
height  of  a  full-grown  hippopotamus 
is  about  five  feet.  Its  naked  skin 
is  dark  brown  in  color,  curiously 
marked  with  innumerable  lines  like 
those  on  "crackle'"  china  or  oil  paint- 
ings, and  is  also  dappled  with  a  num- 
ber of  sooty  black  spots,  which 
cannot  be  seen  except  on  close  inspec- 
tion. A  vast  number  of  pores  pene- 
trate the  skin,  from  which  comes  a 
thick,  oily  liquid.  The  mouth  is 
enormous. 

Within  the  mouth  is  an  array  of 
gleaming,  white  tusks,  which  have  a 
terrific  appearance,  but  which  are 
seldom  used  as  weapons,  except  when 
the  animal  is  wounded  or  otherwise 
infuriated.  The  incisor  teeth  of  the 
lower  jaw  extend  forward,  and  are 
said  to  be  employed  as  crowbars  in 


tearing  up  plants  on  which  the  ani- 
mal feeds. 

The  young  hippopotamus  is  not 
able  to  stay  under  the  water  as  long 
as  the  old  ones,  and  during  the  first 
few  months  of  the  little  animal's  life, 
it  takes  its  stand  on  its  mother's  back 
and  is  borne  by  her  above  or  through 
the  water,  as  she  may  think  best. 


Animal  Workers. 


What  animal  is  a  great  spinner? 
The  spider.  Which  one  can  make 
paper?  The  wasp.  Which  is  an  ex- 
cellent mason?  The  Beaver.  Which 
one  is  a  clever  fisherman  ?  The  fish- 
ing hawk.  Which  one  weaves  a  silken 
cradle?  The  silkworm.  Which  one 
is  a  great  wax-maker?  The  bee. 
Which  one  is  a  famous  digger  ?  The 
mole.  Which  animal  drills  holes 
finely?  The  woodpecker.  Which 
is  the  noisy  chatterbox  ?  The  parrot. 
Which  one  is  the  swift  messenger  ? 
The  carrier  dove.  Which  one  is  a 
thorough  street  cleaner?  The  jack- 
daw.—  What  and  Why, 


Sagacious  Dogs. 


Two  Newfoundland  dogs  have  been 
bought  by  the  Paris  municipality  to 
drag  drowning  people  out  of  the 
Seine.  A'  reporter  on  the  Matin 
jumped  into  the  river  near  the  dog's 
kennel  just  to  see  what  they  would 
do.  The  dogs  frisked  about  on  the 
bank  and  wagged  their  tails,  but 
made  no  offer  to  help.  "The  sagac- 
ity of  these  dogs  is  wonderful,"  said 
the  dogs'  keeper  when  asked  for  an 
explanation  ;  "they  spotted  the  re- 
porter and  saw  the  hoax  at  once." 


WISE  AND  OTHERWISE, 
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"What's  this  card  in  your  pocket, 
John?"  asked  his  wife,  "That?  Oh 
before  I  went  to  lunch  that  was  a  bill 
of  fare.  Now  it's  my  table  of  con- 
tents." 


Clergyman  (showing  a  lady  visitor 
around  the  church)  :  "Now,  madam, 
you  have  seen  the  organ,  the  font, 
and  the  nave.  I  should  next  like  to 
conductyouto  the  altar." 

Lady  Visitor:  "Oh,  this  is  so 
sudden." 


Mrs.  Kelly's  son  was  to  march  in 
the  parade.  She  watched  for  the 
procession  with  eager  eyes,  and 
when  it  came,  her  heart  swelled  with 
motherly  pride.  "Aren't  they  beau- 
tiful," she  said.  "But  they're  every 
one  of  them  out  of  step  except  my 
Jimmy  !  " 

"Well,"  said  the  congressman 
from  Owattamy,  "I  guess  the  Indian 
problem  has  been  solved  at  last. 
We'll  soon  be  rid  of  the  red  men 
now." 

"How  so?"  asked  one  of  his  con- 
stituents. 

"They've  taken  up  football." 

O 

After  instructing  his  men  in  the 
points  of  the  compass,  Lieutenant  X. 
says  to  one  of  them  :  "You  have  in 
front  of  you  the  north,  on  your  right 
the  east,  on  your  left  the  west.  What 
have  you  behind  you?"  Private  B. 
(after  a  few  moments's  reflection) — 
"My  knapsack,  lieutenant." 


"One  of  the  leaders  of  fashion  in 
New  York  is  the  owner  of  a  fan  that 
cost  |ioo,ooo.  What  would  you  do 
with  such  a  fan  as  that?  " 

"I  should  probably  put  on  airs." 

Indignant  woman  ;  "This  dog  I 
bought  of  you  came  near  eating  my 
little  girl  the  other  day." 

Dealer  :  "Well,  you  said  you 
wauted  a  dog  that  was  fond  ^of  chil- 
dren, didn't  3'ou?  " 


Professor  :  "Too  bad  !  One  of  my 
pupils  to  whom  I  have  given  two 
courses  of  instruction  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  memory  has  forgotten  to 
pay  me,  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  I  don't 
remember  his  name." 

o 

Said  a  school  examiner  in  Whit- 
man, Mass.  :  "When  the  Pilgrims 
landed,  what  did  they  have  that  was 
more  precious  than  home  or  friends  ?  " 
A  bright  little  boy  answered,  so 
promptly  as  to  bringdown  the  house  : 
"Pop-corn  !  " 

O 

Two  men  hired  bicycles  lately,  and 
took  a  spin.  One  of  them  got  ahead 
of  the  other,  and,  in  dashing  around 
a  turn,  ran  into  a  pile  of  stones,  and 
found  himself  lying  among  the 
spokes.  An  old  lady  who  happened 
to  be  passing  was  met  a  little  later  by 
the  second  rider.  "My  good  woman," 
he  said,  "have  you  seen  a  young  man 
riding  a  bicycle  on  ahead  ?  "  "No," 
repied  the  woman,  "but  I  saw  a 
young  man  up  the  road  who  was 
sitting  on  the  ground,  mending 
umbrellas." 


WISE  AND  OTHERWISE. 
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House-owner —  "How  does  your 
furnace  work  this  weather  ?  "  Tenant 
— "The  exercise  of  raking  it  keeps 
me  warm  enough,  but  the  other 
members  of  the  family  complain." 

o 

A  Western  paper  refuses  to  pub- 
lish eulogies  gratis,  but  adds:  "We 
will  publish  the  simple  announce- 
ment of  the  death  of  any  of  our 
friends  with  pleasure." 

o 

The  Wife — "I  wonder  why  little 
Ethel  is  so  disobedient,  John?" 

The  Husband — "I  don't  know,  my 
dear,  unless  your  marrying  me 
against  your  parents'  wishes  has 
something  to  do  with  it." 

"Do  you  know  anything  about 
diseases?"  the  promising  young 
writer  asked. 

"No,"  said  his  friend, 

"Do  you  know  a  good  doctor  ?  " 

"Yes.  What's  the  matter?  Are 
you  sick  ?  " 

"No.     It's  my  hero." 
o 

Mrs.  Bronxborough — "I  really  be- 
lieve that  Mrs.  Roxe  loves  her  hus- 
band more  than  she  did  when  they 
were  first  married." 

Mrs,  Richmond — "That  is  quite 
natural.  He  has  more  money  than 
he  had  at  that  time." 


A  young  married  man  in  the  West 
recently  wrote  to  his  kindred  in  the 
East  :  "We  have  had  a  glorious 
revival  of  religion,  Mary  and  I  have 
both  been  hopefully  converted. 
Father  has  got  very  old  and  helpless, 
so  we  have  sent  him  to  the  county- 
house." 

A  writer  in  the  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion tells  a  tale,  perhaps  auto- 
biographical, of  an  author,  who, 
being  hard  pressed  by  his  creditors, 
wrote  to  an  editor  for  whom  he  had 
done  some  work  ;  "Please  send  check 
at  once,  as  my  gas  bill  is  due.  The 
candid  editor  replied  in  this  brief 
fashion:  "So  is  mine  :  God  help  us 
all." 

"It  always  makes  me  very  sad 
when  I  hear  the  name  'Amos.'  " 

"Why,  Aunt  Emeline  ?  " 

"I  had  a  lover  named  Amos  40 
years  ago." 

"What  was  his  other  name, 
auntie  ?  " 

"I  can't  remember." 

o 

"Done  anything  yet?  "  asked  the 
fond  father,  who  proudly  speaks  of 
his  young  son  as  the  coming  lawyer. 

"Oh,  yes  !  I  succeeded  in  having 
my  rent  reduced  and  have  a  fine 
bunch  of  accounts  against  you  for 
collection.     I'll  get  there." 
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Sipe     Gouiptrv]     r  aper. 


N.  S.   OI.DS. 

Amid  the  pile  of  papers, 

That  swamp  my  desk  each  day 
And  drive  me  weak  with  clipping 

And  filing  stuff  away, 
Comes  once  a  week — on  Thursday — 

The  quaint  old  four-page  sheet 
That's  printed  up  in  Pelham, 

A  drowsy  country  seat. 

You  see,  'twas  up  in  Pelham 

That  first  I  saw  the  light, 
And — Well,  my  heart  grows  softer 

And  I  feel  my  eyes  shine  bright  ; 
Right  reverent  my  touch  is. 

It  spreads  the  columns  wide. 
The  local's  what  I'm  seeking — 

Not  the  patented  inside. 

Ah,  here  it  is:     "The  Country," 

And    "Jottings,"   "Local  News" — 
You  learn  who's  traded  horses 

And  who  has  rented  pews  ; 
It  tells  about  the  schoolhouse 

Where  we  used  to  sit  and  dream, 
A-watching  dust  specks  dancing 

In  the  sunlight's  shifty  beam. 

The  sturdy  names  of  boyhood 

Come    tumbling    through     our 
thought. 
Of  Tom  and  Brick  and  Patsey — 

How  we  loved  and  how  we  fought  ! 
The  friends  when  years' grew  graver. 

Called  now  beyond  our  ken. 
In  the  type- lines  of  the  paper 

They  live  and  speak  again. 


Oh,  toilers  in  life's  workshops. 

Are   not   those  dream-mists  sweet, 
Which  memory  casts  about  us 

When  past  and  present  meet  ? 
And  so,  I  love  that  paper 

From  the  village  in  the  hills 
For  the  old  life  that  it  wakens 

For  the  weariness  it  stills. 

— Dawn. 


'/BN  interesting  discovery  is  re- 
J I  ported  from  Norway,  bearing 
upon  both  Norse  and  Anglo-Saxon 
history.  Three  hundred  feet  from 
the  seashore  on  the  coast  of  North 
Fjord  there  has  been  dug  up  from  a 
hillock  remnants  of  a  burned  ship, 
and  the  bones  of  a  female  skeleton 
and  of  a  horse,  with  a  weapon  and 
parts  of  armor,  and  objects  of  adorn- 
ment. The  style  of  them  all  indicates 
that  they  belong  to  a  later  period 
than  the  iron  age,  when  the  Viking 
raids  were  chiefly  directed  toward  the 
west  of  England  and  Ireland.  Thus 
it  is  once  more  proved  that  in  the 
Viking  epoch  women  lived  as  war- 
riors, and  that  it  was  the  custom  for 
the  Norse  Vikings  to  burn  the  corpse 
of  a  prominent  warrior  on  his  ship. 


Professor  Scott  of  Princeton 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  where- 
as different  kinds  of  birds  sing  the 
songs  peculiar  to  their  respective 
species,    certain  individuals  develop 
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variations  of  their  own,  so  that  the 
close  listener  can  recognize  their 
peculiar  personal  song.  In  illustra- 
tion, Professor  Scott  tells  the  life 
story  of  two  Baltimore  orioles,  taken 
by  him  from  the  nest  of  their  birth 
when  they  were  about  five  days  old 
and  brought  up  in  captivity.  They 
developed  a  novel  method  of  song, 
and  four  other  young  orioles,  after- 
ward "isolated  from  wild  representa- 
tives of  their  own  kind  and  asso- 
ciated with  these  two  who  had  in- 
vented the  new  song,  learned  it  from 
them  and  never  sang  in  any  other 
way." 


In  the  island  of  Jamaica  grows  a 
tree,  with  the  botanic  name  Daphne 
Lagetto,  from  the  branches  of  which 
native  workmen  make  peculiarly 
strong  and  excellent  whips,  which 
have  the  handle  and  lash  all  of  a  piece. 
The  handle  consists  of  a  part  of  the 
stem  retaining  the  bark.  For  the  lash 
the  stem  is  deprived  of  bark  and  then 
split  into  strips,  which  are  woven  to- 
gether in  a  flexible  cord  six  or  seven 
feet  in  length.  The  proper  taper  is 
afforded  by  detaching  more  and  more 
of  the  strips  as  the  end  of  the  lash  is 
approached. 


Thb  time-honored  rule  that  moss 
■grows  on  the  north  side  of  a  tree,  a 
rule  which  forms  part  of  every  woods- 
man's catechism,  and  which  he  would 
no  more  dispute  than  one  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,  has  received  a  few 
sharp  blows  from  Henry  Kraemar,  of 
Philadelphia.  An  investigation  which 
he  has  conducted  shows  that  on  lo 
per  cent   of  the  trees  which   he   ex- 


amined moss  grew  on  the  west  side  ; 
ID  per  cent,  on  the  northwest  side ; 
20  percent,  on  the  northeast  side  ;  35 
per  cent,  on  the  east  side  ;  15  per 
cent,  on  the  southeast  side.  What 
becomes  of  the  old  rule  after  such 
iconoclastic  investigation  ? 


Paris  has  learned  the  art  of  trans- 
planting large  trees  successfully,  so 
that  at  the  earliest  signs  of  decay  a 
street  tree  may  be  removed  and  the 
symmetry  of  the  vista  not  spoiled 
by  its  successor.  For  these  trees 
alone  the  expenses  of  Paris  amount  to 
about  |6o,ooo  a  year.  The  municipal 
nurseries  include  a  "hospital"  or 
"cure"  for  the  tired  trees,  where  they 
are  restored,  if  possible,  to  health 
and  strength  in  soil  that  is  richer 
than  the  city's. 


At  Westfield,  Chautauqua  county, 
N.  Y.,  the  remains  of  a  great  masto- 
don were  unearthed.  Various  bones 
among  which  were  the  following, 
were  found :  Shoulder  blade,  with 
socket  for  articulation  of  foreleg  ; 
hip  bone  ;  section  of  spinal  column 
containing  four  vertebrae  ;  sections 
of  both  extremities  of  spinal  column; 
knee  cap,  nine  ribs  and  some  other 
bones.  The  ribs  are  4  feet  3  inches 
long  and  4  inches  wide.  Two  masto- 
don skeletons  have  been  previously 
found  in  this  county,  one  at  Sheridan 
and  one  at  Jamestown,  but  both  in 
an  advanced  stage  of  decay. 


Charles  Darwin  has  written  of 
himself  that  toward  the  end  of  his 
life  he^found  a  wonderful  relief  and 
pleasure  in  novels, 
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Over  fifty  species  of  fish  uever 
before  known  to  scientists  were  dis- 
covered by  the  United  States  Fish 
Commission  steamer  in  the  Hawaiian 
waters.  Most  of  the  specimens  were 
hauled  from  depths  to  which  the 
light  of  the  sun  can  never  penetrate. 
Still  the  fish  were  equipped  with 
eyes,  from  which  the  scientists  of  the 
party  inferred  that  they  saw  by 
phosphorescence,  At  a  depth  of 
1,500  fathoms  a  rare  specimen  only 
four  inches  long  was  captured. 


Mexico^  has  a  clever  bird  called  the 
melanarpes,  which  has  discovered  a 
new  use  for  the  telegraph  pole.  At 
the  foot  of  the  post  this  bird  makes  a 
large  hole,  in  which  it  rears  its  fam- 
ily ;  somewhat  higher  up  the  post  it 
makes  an  observatory,  from  which 
bored  holes  permit  it  to  observe  the 
horizon  in  every  direction ;  still 
higher  this  sagacious  bird  makes  its 
storehouse,  and  thus  the  pole  serves 
as  its  home,  fortress  and  warehouse. 


An  immense  oil  "gusher"  has  been 
struck  at  Cotella  on  the  South  Alas- 
kan coast.  The  spouting  oil  rose 
nearly  200  feet  before  it  could  be 
capped.  It  is  said  that  the  oil  is  of 
good  quality  and  is  worth  $4  a  bar- 
rel at  the  well.  About  ten  miles  of 
coast  line  in  the  Cotella  region  have 
been  located  for  oil  borings.  Some 
time  ago  an  oil  bed  was  discovered 
near  the  same  place. 


The  "Writer,"  an  admirably  ed- 
ited magazine  for  literary  workers, 
gives  the  names  of  twenty-one  mag- 
azines   recently  started.      Each    one 


is  supposed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
special  class  of  readers,  and  among 
the  names  and  data  given  we  note 
with  interest  that  a  down-trodden 
New  Englander  has  started  a  maga- 
zine called  "The  New  Man." 


So  complete  are  the  postal  arrange- 
ments of  I/ondon  that  there  is  not  a 
house  more  than  200  yards  from  a 
letter  box  or  400  from  a  postoffice. 
There  are  over  10,000  pillar  boxes 
(we  call  them  letter  boxes,)  which 
are  cleared  every  hour  from  ten  in 
the  morning  till  five  in  the  evening, 
and  there  are  twelve  deliveries  a  day 
in  the  city. 


The  indemnity  (170,039.85)  claimed 
by  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  for  buildings  destroyed  by 
the  Boxers  in  North  China,  and 
granted  by  the  Chinese  Government 
is  being  paid.  Twenty-five  per  cent. 
($17,509.96)  is  in  the  hands  of  Mrs. 
Skidmore — the  society's  Treasurer. 
The  second  payment  will  be  made 
Jan.  I,  1903,  the  third  July  i,  1903, 
and  the  final  payment  Jan.  i,  1904. 


The  five  most  important  years  in 
the  history  of  music  were  1S09  to 
1S13,  Chopin  and  Mendelssohn  were 
born  in  1809;  Schumann  in  1810 ; 
Liszt  and  Ambroise  Thomas  in  181 1  ; 
Flotow  in  1812  ;  Wagner  and  Verdi  in 
1S13.  In  these  five  years  more  great 
musicians  were  born  than  the  follow- 
ing five  decades. 


There  are  in  the  United  States  30 
Berlins,  21  Hamburgs,  23  towns  bear- 
ing the  name  Paris  and  13  I/Ondon. 


SEI.ECTED  MATTER. 
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In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  type- 
writer has  displaced  the  pen  in  many- 
business  oflGces,  the  demand  for  pens 
and  pencils  still  continues.  During 
the  year  covered  by  the  census  report, 
one  gold  pen,  ten  steel  pens  and 
fifteen  lead  pencils  were  made  in  the 
United  States  for  each  family  of  five 
persons. 


The  first  Thanksgiving  in  this 
country  was  when  Massasoit  came 
with  ninety  Indians  to  visit  the  Pil- 
grims. The  Indians  went  into  the 
woods  and  killed  five  deer.  The 
Pilgrims  gave  them  fish  and  corn. 
For  three  days  they  held  a  feast. 


Since  the  saloons  were  abolished 
in  I^ebanon,  Tenn.,  the  merchants  of 
the  place  claim  that  trade  has  in- 
creased from  25  to  47 >2  per  cent.,  and 
real  estate  has  increased  in  value  20 
per  cent.,  while  the  Mayor  reports 
that  only  one-third  as  many  cases  are 
tried  before  him  as  before  the  closing. 


The  most  expensive  coronation  on 
record  was  that  of  the  present  Czar 
of  Russia.  Upward  of  $15,000,000 
were  spent  by  the  government  alone, 
and  fully  $5,000,000  more  by  the  pub- 
lic authorities  of  various  Russia 
towns. 


Six  thousand  is  the  record  of  the 
number  of  roses  produced  by  one  tree 
at  a  time.  This  was  in  Holland,  on 
Mme.  Reguew's  land.  A  marechial 
niel  at  Whitby,  Eng.,  has  had  3,000 
blooms  on  it  at  the  same  time. 


It  is  estimated  that  the  land  of 
Lincolnshire,  Eng.,  reclaimed  from 
the  sea  amounts  to  more  than  680,000 
acres,  or  more  than  1000  square  miles. 
In  the  estuary  of  the  Humber  about 
290  square  miles  have  from  time  to 
time  been  gained  from  the  sea. 


The  largest  library  in  the  world  is 
the  National  Library  of  Paris,  which 
contains  forty  miles  of  shelves,  hold- 
ing 1,400,000  books;  also  175,000 
manuscripts,  300,000  maps  and  charts, 
and  150,000  coins  and  medals. 
*>¥ 

The  ostrich  farming  industry  of 
Southern  California  represents  an 
investment  or  three-quarters  of  a 
million  dollars,  and  the  annual  out- 
put of  feathers  is  worth  about 
$roo,ooo. 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland  im- 
port about  265,000,000  pounds  of 
cheese  each  year.  Canada  supplies 
about  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 


The  scale  of  the  human  voice, 
from  lowest  bass  to  highest  soprano, 
is  four  octaves.  The  average  voice 
has  onl)'  twelve  notes. 


Booth  Tarkington  wrote  steadily 
for  eight  years,  and  everything  he 
wrote  was  rejected,  but  he  persisted 
and  succeeded. 


The  average  salary  in  the  United 
States  for  men  teachers  is  only  $331 
per  year,  while  women  only  average 

fcSr.  "      . 
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THE  GLOBE-TROTTERS. 


The  President's  Message. — The 
President's  message  is  published  and 
is  bringing  out  comments  according 
to  the  polities  and  interests  of  the 
reviewer.  The  President  advises 
against  immediate  tariff  revision,  un- 
less upon  report  of  a  Commission  ; 
calls  for  more  warships ;  a  depart- 
ment of  commerce  ;  reciprocity  with 
Cuba ;  removal  of  the  duty  on 
anthracite  coal ;  an  adequate  cur- 
rency ;  a  general  staff  for  the  army 
and  more  oflScers  for  the  navy.  The 
message  seems  less  strenuous  than 
the  man  who  wrote  it. 

Coal  Strike  Situation, — The 
Arbitration  Commission  has  been  vis- 
iting the  coal  region.  The  members 
have  gone  down  into  mines,  have 
entered  the  homes  of  the  working- 
men,  have  questioned  both  miners 
and  operators.  In  these  ways  they 
have  familiarized  themselves  with 
existing  conditions.  The  demands 
made  by  the  miners  at  their  last  con- 
vention were  as  follows  :  An  in- 
crease  of  twenty  per  cent,  in  wages 
for  the  men  employed  on  contract  or 
piece  work  ;  a  decrease  of  twenty  per 
cent,  in  the  hours  of  men  employed 
by  the  day;  the  weighing  of  coal  for 
the  miners  by  the  "long  ton"  of 
commerce,  2,240   pounds,   instead   of 


the  varying  standards,  now  em- 
ployed ;  the  regulation  of  hours, 
wages  and  labor  conditions  by  agree- 
ments between  the  United  Mine 
Workers  and  the  anthracite  coal  com  • 
panies.  The  n#w  wages  accorded  by 
the  Commission  are  to  date  from  No- 
vember 1st,  In  all  the  great  com- 
pany mines,  the  men  are  at  work  and 
yet  the  coal  famine  continues.  After 
hearing  a  great  quantity  of  evidence 
the  Commission  took  a  recess  and 
resumed  its  sitting  on  December  3d. 
The  Philippines — Recent  news 
received  from  Manila  state  that  -the 
Filipinos  are  more  and  more  coming 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  government  is  really  attempt- 
ing to  do  something  for  them.  Out- 
side of  Mindanao  there  is  no  war  go- 
ing on  in  the  islands,  and  the  latest 
news  report  that  the  Sultan  of  Bac- 
olod,  who  lately  defied  the  United 
States  and  declared  that  he  wanted 
war,  has  now  asked  for  peace. 
Ladronism.  or  in  other  words, 
brigandage,  exists  in  some  of  the 
provinces.  Small  bands  of  former 
insurgents  have  taken  up  the  life  of 
the  bandit  and  are  giving  the  authori- 
ties considerable  trouble.  One  cause 
of  ladronism  is  famiue  which  men- 
aces the  Philippines.    The  scourge  of 
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cholera  has  prevented  the  natives  in 
many  districts  from  giving  proper 
attention  to  the  crops,  and  the  locusts 
have  eaten  a  great  deal  of  what  was 
grown.  Also,  thousands  of  cattle 
have  been  destroyed  by  rinderpest. 
The  Philippine  commission  has 
appropriated  |2, 000,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  rice.  Secretary  Root  has 
ordered  the  purchase  of  large  supplies 
of  wheat  and  flour  for  shipment  from 
this  country. 

Cuba — Work  is  under  way  for  the 
negotiation  of  a  reciprocity  treaty 
with  Cuba,  General  Bliss  has  been 
sent  to  Havana  to  help  Minister 
Squiers  formulate  the  treaty.  It  is 
thought  that  the  United  States  will 
make  a  reduction  of  twenty,  and 
possibly  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  the 
tariff  on  Cuban  goods  brought  into 
this  country.  In  return,  we  will  ask 
no  reduction  on  imports  from  this 
country  into  Cuba.  The  plan  is  for 
Cuba  to  leave  her  schedules  as  they 
are  in  relation  to  our  products  but 
raise  the  duty  on  corresponding  pro- 
ducts from  other  countries.  Whether 
this  plan  will  be  rejected  by  the 
Cubans  and  whether  it  will  be  finally 
ratified  by  our  Senate  are  questions 
for  the  future. 

Colombia  Revolution  at  an 
End. — With  the  surrender  of  Gen- 
eral Herrera  the  Colombia  revolu- 
tion closed.  He  had  been  convinced 
by  General  Uribe-Uribe  of  the  futil- 
ity of  continuing  the  war  with  nearly 
the  entire  country  pacified.  He  met 
the  Government  commissioners  on 
November  19  and  terms  were  agreed 
upon.      Amongst  the  articles  of  the 


treaty  is  one  calling  for  the  surrender 
of  the  insurgent  fleet,  the  war  ele- 
ments of  the  insurgent  armies  of  the 
provinces  of  Cauca  and  Panama  and 
the  arms  and  amunitions  captured  at 
Aqua  Dulce.  The  Revolutionary  offi- 
cers are  to  keep  their  swords  and 
personal  equipments,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment is  to  bear  the  traveling 
expenses  of  all  insurgents  who  wish 
to  return  to  their  former  homes. 
Political  prisoners  have  been  liber- 
ated and  amnesty  granted  all  rebels. 
Another  article  of  the  treaty  pro- 
vides that  the  Panama  canal  negotia- 
tions be  submitted  to  Congress  and 
urges  the  restoration  of  order  to 
hasten  the  Congressional  elections  to 
be  held.  The  negotiations  at  Wash- 
ington have  not  progressed  as  far  as 
might  be  hoped.  The  United  States 
has  made  definite  proposals  and  Co- 
lombia has  met  these  with  counter- 
proposal. The  Colombians  will  not 
agree  to  give  perpetual  control  to 
the  United  States  over  the  strip  nec- 
essary for  the  construction  of  the 
canal  and  nothing  else  will  satisfy 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
The  Colombian  government  has  been 
accused  of  delaying  the  negotiations 
with  the  hope  of  greater  concessions 
later. 

Congress. — Many  important  mat- 
ters are  for  consideration  at  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  beginning  Monday, 
December  i.  To  avoid  an  extra  ses- 
sion in  the  summer,  the  President  is 
making  strong  efforts  to  have  the 
Republicans  unite  on  a  definite  pro- 
gram. One  of  the  most  important 
bills  before  the  Senate  will  be  the  one 
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providing  for  admission  into  the 
union,  of  Oklahoma,  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico.  Political  considera- 
tions will  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  vote,  as  it  is  important  that 
the  addition  of  six  new  members  and 
nine  or  ten  votes  in  the  Electoral 
College  should  not  weaken  the  posi- 
tion of  the  republican  party. — Cuban 
reciprocity  will  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  form  of  a  bill  passed  by 
the  House  at  the  last  session  or  a 
new  treaty. — A  bill  for  the  restric- 
tion of  immigration  is  to  be  approved 
by  the  Senate. — The  Ship  Subsidy 
bill  and  another  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Department  of  Commerce 
are  to  be  considered  by  the  House. — 
The  reduction  of  representation  in 
the  States  that  have  restricted  suf- 
frage and  Philippine  legislation  are 
are  to  be  brought  up. — The  trusts 
and  tariff  will  be  important  items,  the 
President  probably  endeavoring  to 
secure  conservative  trust  legislation 
and  a  tariff  commission. 

Dedication  of  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce.— After  134  years  of  wander- 
ing from  one  abode  to  another,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  dedicated  and 
moved  into  its  new  building  on  Nov. 
iitb.  President  Roosevelt  made  an 
address,  Ex-President  Cleveland  was 
the  orator  of  the  da)'.  The  exercises 
were  characterized  by  dignity  and 
simplicity.  Representatives  from  the 
great  nations  of  Europe,  and  special 
delegates  from  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce of  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin 
attended  the  dedication.  The  speak- 
ing took  place  in  the  large  hall, 
where  are  hung  most  of  the  Chamber's 


large  collection  of  portraits.  Among 
them  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  John 
Sherman  which  was  painted  for  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  commem- 
orate the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ment on  Jan.  i,  1879.  Huntington's 
famous  group,  "The  Atlantic  Cable 
Projectors,"  is  also  in  this  collection. 
After  the  speaking,  a  luncheon  was 
served.  Small  round  tables  being 
placed  in  the  committee  rooms  for 
the  distinguished  guests.  A  dinner 
was  given  at  the  Waldorf  in  the  even- 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  the 
guests  who  had  attended  the  dedica- 
tion, at  which  President  Roosevelt 
made  a  noteworthy  speech. 

Science. — A  new  cure  for  scarlet 
fever  has  been  discovered  by  Dr. 
Moser,  the  assistant  physician  at  St. 
Ann's  hospital  for  children,  at  Vienna. 
It  has  been  tried  on  four  hundred 
patients  within  two  years.  Only 
eight  or  nine  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
resulted  in  death,  while  the  rate  at 
the  other  hospitals  is  double. — Dr.  M. 
K.  Allen,  City  Health  Officer  of 
Louisville,  holds  a  strong  belief  that 
germs  of  various  diseases  can  be  con- 
veyed from  one  person  to  another 
through  the  transmitter  and  receiver 
of  a  telephone  and  has  decided  that 
the  best  method  of  preventing  the 
spread  of  disease  germs  from  this 
source  is  to  thorougly  cleanse  the 
telephone  transmitter  and  receiver 
with  chemicals  at  regular  intervals. — 
A  new  form  of  Moonstone  has  been 
discovered  near  Bakersville,  N.  C,  It 
is  a  white  or  gray  oligoclase,  trans- 
parent or  translucent  and  remarkable 
because  parallel  to  the  clearage  plain, 
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there    are    crystals    of  red    goethite 
unusually  brilliant  by  reflected  ligbt. 
— Several   pieces   of  amber  have  re- 
cently been  brought  up  out  of  the  sea 
in  nets  by  fishermen  off  the  coast  of 
York,  England.     One  lump  weighed 
over  two  pounds. — The  liquid  lens, 
which  has  not  come  to  America  yet,  is 
revolutionizing  photography   abroad, 
making  possible  results  in  rapid  work 
that    hitherto    have    not    been    con- 
ceived.    By  using   a  certain  oil  be- 
tween the  parts  of  a  rectilinear  lens, 
the  refraction  is  so  increased  that  in- 
stantaneous    photographs     may     be 
made    in    the    ordinary     light    of    a 
theatre.     One  can  take  a  photograph 
at  midnight  on  a  pitch  black   night 
with  no  apparent    light,    in    fifteen 
minutes.     Another  feat  is  to  photo- 
graph at  midnight,  with  a  fair  moon 
and  one  minute  exposure. — By  count- 
ing the  annual  growth  rings  in  the 
cross  section  of  a  recently  cut  tree  in 
the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  Colorado,  it 
has  been  learned  that  that  particular 
tree  was  a  seedling  sometime  between 
the  years  900  and  iioo,  A.  D.     It  was 
an  old   Brown   Cedar. — Herman  Hel- 
precht,    who     has    been    excavating 
mounds  in  Nippur,  said  recently  that 
he  would  devote  his  life  to  decipher- 
ing the  23,000  tablets  found.     It  will 
be   proven  that  the  Babylonian   peo- 
ple knew  2,300  B.   C.  that  the  earth 
was  a  globe,  and  that  their  astrono- 
mers took  the  some  view  of  celestral 
phenomena  that  we  now  take.     Nip- 
pur   is,   in  fact,   sixteen   cities,    one 
built  above  the  other.     It  has  been 
found  that  the  Babylonian  multipli- 
cation   tables     went    up    to    60x60. 


Their  children  would  hav.i  been  won- 
ders  in  our  view.     They  learned  two 
languages,    the   Babylonian    and   tbe 
Samarian,  and  in  the  schools  of  the 
lowest    grades,    not    as   our   scholars 
learn  Latin  but  so  thoroughly  as  to 
be  able  to  speak   and  write   them. — 
An   archaeological    discovery    of   the 
first  importance  has  just  been  made 
near  the  city  of  Oaxaca,  in  the  south- 
ern part  of   Mexico.     Tbe  ruins  of  a 
great  city,  older  than  any  previously 
discovered  on  the    American   Conti- 
nent,   have    been    uncovered.       The 
objects    found    in    the    temples  and 
tombs    thus   far   excavated,  seem   to 
link  this  city  with  both   Egypt   aud 
China,    thus    proving   most   strongly 
the  existence  of  prehistoric  commu- 
nication between  America  and  China. 
— The    Minister   of   Posts   and   Tele- 
graphs,   Signor  Gahinberti  and   the 
leading    officials   of   his  department, 
have  examined  a  plan  submitted  by 
an  engineer  named  Piscicelli,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  electri- 
cal delivery  of  mails  by  which  letters 
are  to  be   transmitted    in   aluminum 
boxes    along   overhead   wires   at  the 
rate   of  24S   miles  an   hour.     An   ex- 
periment will  be  instituted  between 
Rome  and  Naples, 

Education — Oberlin  college  has 
recently  elected  Dr.  Henry  C.  King 
to  succeed  Dr.  Barrows  as  president 
of  the  college.  Dr.  King  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Oberlin  and  has  been  professor 
there  for  many  years  and  for  the  past 
ten  years  has  been  Dean.  He  is  a 
broad,  liberal  thinker  and  earnest 
student  and  well  fitted  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  college. — The  dedica- 
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tory  exercises  of  the  Memorial  build- 
ing at  Farmington  were  attended  by 
a  large  number  of  persons,  many  of 
whom  were  prominent  educators, 
glad  to  pay  their  tribute  to  Miss 
Porter. — The  event  of  the  most  inter- 
est in  the  educational  world  was  the 
inauguration  of  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson 
as  president  of  Princeton  University. 
The  exercises  were  attended  by  a 
large  number  of  distinguished  per- 
sons. The  address  on  behalf  of  the 
trustees  was  made  by  ex-President 
Grover  Cleveland,  there  was  a  brief 
address  by  Dr.  Patton.  Dr.  Wilson's 
inaugural  address  dealt  with  educa- 
tion and  especially  university  educa- 
tion as  related  to  society.  The  note 
of  his  speech  was  struck  when  he 
said  :  "But  the  whole  service  de- 
manded is  not  rendered  until  some- 
thing is  added  to  the  mere  training 
of  the  undergraduate  and  the  mere 
equipment  of  the  investigator;  some- 
thing ideal  and  of  the  very  spirit  of 
all  action.  We  are  not  put  into  this 
world  to  sit  still  and  know  ;  we  are 
put  into  it  to  act." 

Drama — Mrs.  Fiske's  presentation 
of  the  scriptural  drama  "Mary  of 
Magdala"  will  probably  be  the  sensa- 
tion of  the  present  dramatic  season. 
The  theme  of  the  play,  the  splendor 
of  its  production,  the  wonderful 
acting  of  Mrs.  Fiske  in  a  part  where 
her  great  genius  is  not  wasted,  have 
combined  to  arouse  unusual  enthusi- 


asm. "Mary  of  Magdala"  is  the 
work  of  Paul  Heyse,  the  Dean  of 
German  dramatists  and  the  author  of 
more  than  sixty  plays.  Mr.  Francis 
B.  Keeue,  writing  for  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  says  "that  the  ordinary  foot- 
rule  of  dramatic  criticism  will  not  do 
for  this  play  as  it  bears  much  the 
same  relation  to  ordinary  drama  that 
the  sublime  and  mystic  'Parsifal' 
does  to  other  music  dramas.  The 
strangest,  and  strongest  impression 
made  by  the  play,  and  it  is  ever  pres- 
ent, is  the  feeling  that  you  are  in  the 
atmosphere  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  His 
influence  pervades  everything.  Yet 
you  never  for  a  moment  touch  His 
personality.  It  is  all  in  a  way,  quite 
daring,  considering  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  world's  attitude  toward  the 
personality  of  Christ  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  it  is  absolutely  reveren- 
tial. There  is  not  a  jarring  note  to 
wound  the  tenderest  sensibilities  and 
therein  lies  the  most  difl5cult  and 
greatest  art  of  the  play."  The  critics 
agree  that  the  plot  is  as  accurate  as 
were  Shakespeare's  plots  and  that  the 
suggestion  that  the  motive  of  Judas 
in  betraying  our  Lord  was  not  only 
avarice  and  disappointed  ambition, 
but  also  a  repulse  from  the  woman 
he  loved  who  had  repented  her  sin 
and  spiritually  gone  to  another 
master,  is  a  very  original,  striking 
and  satisfactory  conclusion.  The  play 
is  in  five  acts. 


Institution  Notes. 
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Friends  of  the  Institution  will  kindly  bear  in  mind  that  Bedding,  Sheets, 
Pillow-cases,  Towels  and  Table-linen  are  constantly  wearing  out  and  gifts  of 
these  special  articles  delight  the  matron's  heart. 


Thanksgiving  at  the  Institution  was  an  enjoyable  day.  Only  a  few  of  the 
pupils  were  away  and  the  unpleasant  weather  kept  in  those  at  home  who 
spent  the  time  visiting  each  other,  reading,  singing  and  piano  playing.  An 
excellent  dinner  was  served  consisting  of  the  usual  Thanksgiving  good 
things,  turkey,  with  all  the  vegetables,  jellies,  cranberry  sauce,  celery,  suet 
pudding,  mince  pies,  fruit  and  nuts.  Everything  for  the  dinner  was  con- 
tributed.   The  evening  was  spent  with  music  and  reading. 


There  are  at  present  at  the  Institution,  thirty-four  blind  people,  twenty 
of  whom  are  pupils  ;  the  remaining  fourteen  are  employed  in  some  capacity. 
The  trades  taught  are  broom  making,  mattress  making,  basket  making  and 
chair  caning.  All  who  desire  have  the  advantages  of  regular  school  work  and 
typewring.  A  number  are  employed  in  the  printing  office  in  diffrent  capac- 
ities and  fancy  work  is  an  important  branch  of  industry.  Music  is  taught, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental  and  piano  tuning.  A  few  of  the  pupils  are  study- 
ing massage. 


We  are  very  fortunate  in  securing  as  teacher  for  the  current  year.  Miss 
Emilia  F.  Brewer,  a  sister  of  Associate  Justice  Brewer  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  Miss  Brewer  has  in  the  past  taught  in  South  Africa  and  been 
engaged  in  missionary  work  in  the  mountain  regions  of  the  South.  She 
teaches  her  pupils  here,  orally,  and  gives  instructions  in  arithmetic, 
geography,  history,  current  events  and  spelling.  Miss  Brewer's  education, 
culture  and  vast  general  information  render  her  a  most  interesting  and  val- 
uable addition  to  our  faculty. 


Weekly  prayer  meetings  are  held  at  the  Institution  on  Wednesday  even- 
ings. These  are  very  interesting  and  profitable  occasions,  many  of  the  blind 
people  taking  part  in  the  services. 

On  Sabbath  afternons,  Mr.  Lightbourn,  a  student  at  Trinity  College, 
gives  instruction  on  the  International  Bible  School  Lessons  and  reads  selec- 
tions from  practical  writers.  The  helpfulness  of  Mr.  Lightbourn  is  much 
enjoyed  and  appreciated. 


*PHE   SECOWP   AWfNVALr    SALrE  of  useful  and  fancy 

V&     articles  will  be  held  at  the  Connecticut  Industrial  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
(Ste 

334—336  Wethersfield  Avenue,    on  the  afternoons  and  evenings  of 

December   loth,  nth,  12th   and  13th.     During  the  afternoons,  except  on 

Saturday,  the  pupils  will  be  at  work  in  the  various  departments. 

In  addition  to  articles  made  by  the  pupils,  there  will  be  on  sale  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Institution,  Indian  baskets  made  by  Mrs.  Mary  Dana 
of  Oldtown,  Me.,  who  has  been  engaged  by  us  for  a  short  time  to  give 
instruction  in  basketry.  Lessons  can  be  arranged  for  by  those  outside 
the  Institution  at  25  cents  an  hour. 

Contributions  of  fancy  articles  for  the  sale  will  be  very  acceptable. 


50    YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights  &.t. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
Invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica- 
tions strictly  confidential.  Handbook  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice,  without  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  Hnterican. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  I,nrgest  cir- 
culation of  any  scientific  Journal.  Terms,  $3  a 
year;  four  months,  fl.   Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  &Co.36iBroadway.  New  York 

Branch  Office.  625  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FREEDOU 

CMrIa,  aend  lis  yonr  name  and  addren 
and  we  will  mail  you  30  handsomlr 
engraved  eUver  Noveltic*  to  tSk 
wnong  frlendg  at  1 0  ctiu  each.  When 
eold,  remit  ns  the  money  and  we.wUJ 
promptly  forward  to  your  address  a 
mort  miwnlflcent  Dressed  French 
2""»  ^"^  *""'!  loVely  beauty,  nearly 
Two  Feet  Tall,  full  lointed  (body, 
, taming  btaqne  head,  pearly  teeth,  au- 
tomatic sleeping  eyes,  olfppers  and 
•etockings  to  take  off,  and  beauHfuI 
lon^  flowintr  hair  that  can  l>e  combed, 
braided  aixfcurled.  Alareoandhaod- 
BpmedoU  that  will  delight  and  please 
the  girls.  Order  30  mver  NoveltieB 
*t  once,  and  addrRss. 

American  Supply  Co.,  V 
Box    ki.'L  Plainville.  Conn.i. 


WASHING  MACHINE. 
0H0..  ^  .  We  will  send  this 
X«f4A A  WaahiDg«Machine 
W I  Il,Il  l'"ree  to  every  house 
W,  ■  ▼▼wile who  win  sell 
18  packages  of  needles  or  gold 
and  silver  finished  ainmlnum 
Thimbles  at  lOcts  each.  When 
sold  send  U8  the  $1.80  and  will 
nend  washer  at  once.  Regular 
price  $5.00.  AM.  SUPPLY  CO.. 
L.  B.     67.      Pr,AiNViu.E,  Conn. 


MY  LORD  FARQUHAR 

BV 

THOMAS  EMMET  MOORE. 
Cloth,  l2mo,  $1.25. 

May  be  ordered  through  any  book- 
seller, or  will  be  sent  postpaid  for  the 
price  by  The  Abbey  Press,  Publishers, 
of  One  Hundred  and  Fourteen  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York;  with  agencies  in 
Loudon,  Montreal  and  elsewhere,  who 
always  issue  interesting  works 

I  Manuscripts  suitable  for 
issuing  in  volume  f<rm 
required  by  an  establish- 
ed house;  liberal,  prompt 
straightforward  terms. 
Address  BOOKS,  141 
Herald  23d  Street,  New 
York. 


AUTHORS 
SEEKING  A 
PUBLISHER 


PATENTS 


Send  us  sl<etch  and  description  of  your  in- 
vention and  ascertain,  free  of  charge, whether 
it  is  patentable.  Communications  strictly  con- 
fidential. 

Patents  taken  throug'h  our  office  will  receive 
a  special  notice  in  the  American  Inventor, a 
handsomely  illus  rated  journal,  devoted  to  the 
latest  developments  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  to  the  inventor.     Address 

HENSEY   &  ROBINSON, 

(WALTER  R.  HENSEY,) 

PATENT     1,AWYERS, 
Burche  Buildings Washington,  D.  C. 

^Saving's  Bank  Free 

SEND  YOUR  ADDRESS  TO  THE 
New  England  NeAVspaper  Club,  15  State  St., 
Boston,  Niiss.,  and  secure  free,  a  beautiful 
Nickel  Saving's  Bank,  also  full  particu- 
lars regarding  the  new  THREK  VOLIJE  1902 
INTERNATIONAL  ENCVCLOP  «DIO  DU'TIONARV 
which  is  now  being  furnished  to  readers 
of  this  paper  for  only  Five  Cents  a  Day. 


YOUNG    PEOPLE'S    PAPER. 

For  all  age.s  of  young  people  from  12  to  90.  Illustrated  20 
page  monthly.  Helps  young  writers;  75  cents  a  year,  send  for  a 
sample  copy. 

YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  PAPER, 

Elkhart,  Ind. 


I^^l 


VALUABLE  SUGGESTIONS. 

Send  one  dollar  to  '"The  Problem,"  Leaveuworth,  Kansas,  and  receive  a 
copy  of  Myrtle  Oneel's  work,  "A  Breeze  of  Harmony  from  the  Higher 
Planes,  6r  the  Prayer  of  a  Deep,  Faithful  Heart."  In  this  work,  the  occult 
student  is  guarded  against  those  pit-falls  of  barren  intellectualism,  and  fur- 
nished, in  a  practical  form,  those  suggestions  that  enlist  all  the  resourses  of 
Man  in  the  work  of  developing  an  ideal  body  and  mind. 

The  work  proper  consists  of  152  paragraphs  each  of  which  expresses  an 
ideal  resolution  I0  be  enforced  by  the  will.  It  is  accompanied  by  an  explan- 
atory guide  which  gives  the  leading  experiences  of  the  author  explaining  the 
origin  and  purpose  of  the  work.  Specific  instructions  are  given  enabling 
the  student  to  secure  the  indicated  results.  The  work  is  inspirational  and 
devotional,  and  every  aspirant  for  occult  attainment  should  have  a  copy. 
Send  for  it. 

"Fifteen  Poetical  Lessons  in  the  Beautiful  Truths  of  the  Higher  Wisdom." 
by  Wallace  D.  McGill,  F.  T.  S.,  fulfills  the  requirements  of  both  a  useful  and 
an  aesthetic  work.  The  lessons  clothed  in  poetical  beauty  may  be  easily 
.held  in  the  memory  as  texts  for  deep  and  continuous  meditations.  Send 
fifty  cents  and  secure  a  copy  of  this  new  and  valuable  publication. 

Write  to  Wallace  D.  McGill,  F.  T.  S.,  for  particulars  concerning  his 
receipt  for  correct  and  philosophical  living.  It  will  pay  you.  He  invites 
all  conscientious  persons  to  co-operate  with  him  in  the  work  of  investigation 
in  which  he  is  engaged.  Address  Wallace  D.  McGill,  F.  T.  S.,  Editor  of 
The  Problem. 

Leavenworth,  Kansas. 
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Tabic  of  Coritcxits. 


Getting    Acquainted Frontispiece 

Trip  Around  the  World 

A  Struggle  With  Fate,  Chapters  XIV-XV Nina  Rhoades 

Farewell  Lines  to  Our  Pastor,  Poem, Alice  A.  Holmes 

A  Man  Named  Moriarty 

The  End  of  the  Journey T.  McRoss 

Fortune  and  Misfortune , 

Simpkins's  Horoscope 

The  River  of  Dreams J.  A.  Kaiser 

The  Beginnings  of  Things,  No.  4-Settleuient  Work...KATHERiNE  Coman 
The  Blind  in  China AdELIA  M.  HoyT 

Departments. — 

Sketches  from  Our  Exchanges 
Successful  Blind  People 
Children's  Department 
Wise  and  Otherwise 
Selected  Matter 
Current  Events 


\A/^E  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the   readers  of    Talks  and 
Tales  to  articles  which  appear  by  the  following   occas- 
ional contributors,  all  of  whom  are  blind. 

H.  R.  W.  Miles,  Mary  E.  Sanford,  Charlotte  M.  Hinman, 
Alice  A.  Holmes,  H.  Stennett  Rogers,  Alfred  J.  Hosking, 
Alexander  Cameron,  Roberta  Anna  riffith.  Rev.  Gho.sn  el 
Howie,  Syria;  Helen  Marr  Campbell,  Clarence  Hawkes,  Mamie 
Ray,  Harry  Forrester,  J.  Newton  Breed,  J.  A.  Kai««er,  Nina 
Rhoades,  Fanny  A.  Kimball,  Edward  Franklin,  Harry  T.  Nisbet. 
Sherman  C.  Smith. 


Publishers'  Page. 


The  fourth  article  in  tlie  series  "  The  Beginnings  of  Things  "  is  by  Miss 
Katherine  Coman,  President  of  the  College  Settlements  Association,  which 
carries  on  a  systematic  work  of  establishing  sub-chapters  among  the  schools  of 
the  country.  There  are  now  thirty  of  these  sub-chapters ;  Barnard  has 
thirteen  ;  Bryn  Mawr,  one  ;  Wells,  one  ;  Wellesley,  five  ;  Swarthmore,  one ; 
Smith,  one  ;  Vassar,  one.  The  rest  are  independent  chapters.  The  sub- 
chapters work  for  the  Settlement  nearest  their  location.  There  is  a  new 
Settlement  in  Manila  under  the  management  of  a  Wellesley  graduate,  Miss 
Waterman.  It  is  estimated  that  the  maintenance  of  the  Settlement  will  cost 
about  I5000  a  year.  There  will  be  nine  members  of  the  clergy,  two  trained 
nurses,  and  several  kindergarten  teachers.  There  is  to  be  an  industrial  school 
in  connection  with  the  Settlement,  in  which  agriculture  and  wood  working 
are  to  be  taught.  The  next  article  in  the  series  will  be  the  Beginning  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  work  in  this  country,  by  Mr.  Noel  H. 
Jacks  of  the  Hartford  Association. 


One  of  our  objects  in  publishing  Talks  and  Tales  is  that  the  blind  peo- 
ple of  the  country  may  come  in  touch  with  each  other  and  that  each  may 
know  what  the  others  are  doing — A  sort  of  Sunshine  Society.  To  this  end  we 
have  solicited  funds  from  the  friends  of  our  work  and  thus  far  have  received 
these  responses  : 

Mrs.  Geo.  T.  Plunkett $15  00       Mrs  James  AUdis $4  00 

Mrs.  W.    H.  Ivce 500       Mr.  J.  K.  Cole 300 

Miss    Louise    Lee 5  00       Mrs.   A.    D.    Vorce 3  00 

Mr.    Wm.   Wade 5  00       Mrs.   Virginia  D.    Young i  00 

Mrs.  Alvord i  00       Miss  F.  S.  Merriman i  00 

Mrs.  Watson i  00       A   Friend i  00 

Mr.    A.    L    Ellis i  00       Mr.    Wm.  Jones 4  00 


In  response  to  our  recent  appeals  many  of  our  old  subscribers,  renew- 
ing for  1903,  have  sent  with  their  own,  one  or  more  new  subscriptions.  In 
no  better  way  can  our  friends  assist  us  than  by  interesting  others  in  our  work 
and  in  no  better  way  can  those  who  do  not  know  what  is  being  done  for  the 
blind,  learn,  than  by  reading  Talks  and  Tales  for  1903.  We  offer  (see  next 
page)  Will  Carleton's  magazine.  Every  Where,  with  Talks  and  Tales  for 
$1.25.  Every  Where  is  50  cents  a  year  and  Talks  and  Tales  |i  00.  This 
withdraws  offer  of  last  luouth. 

NOTICE). 
We  have  on  our  desk  on  envelope,  postmarked  Portland,  Conn.,  Nov.   18, 
which  came  to  us  with  $1  co  enclosed.     There  was  no  name  with  it,  but  the 
slip  which  should  have  had  the  name  of  the  subscriber  was  filled  out  with  the 
name  of  the  editor. 


A  1903  Offer. 


We  have  made  arrangements  witli  the  pub- 
lishers of  Every  Where,  the  magazine 
edited  by  Will  Carleton,  the  poet,  which 
allow  us  to  offer  that  excellent,  handsomely 
illustrated  36  page  magazine  to  all  subscri- 
bers of  Ta/ks  and  Tales  paying  up  arrears  and 
remitting  $1.25  for  renewal.  The  same  offer 
to  new  subscribers.  New  Poems  by  Will 
Carleton  and  Mrs.    Sangster  appear  in  each 

number  of  Every  Where. 

Send  for  sample  copies  of  both   magazines. 

Address  Talks  and  Tales, 

336  Wethersfield  Ave., 

Hartford,   Conn. 


COURTESY  OF  THE  DAWN. 


GETTING    ACQUAINTED. 


TaIiI^S  a^D    TaiiES. 


Vol.  VI. 


Hartford,  Conn.,  January,  1903. 


No.  4 
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BY  THE  FAMOUS  TRAVELERS  E.  AND  E.  AND  THEIR  EQUALLY 
FAMOUS  SERVANTS  S.  AND  P. 


"/B  WALK  around  the  Acropolis  reveals  the  fact  that  it  is  a  natural  mass  of 
JU  rock,  built  up  in  places  by  substantial  masonry.  On  three  sides  it  is 
practically  perpendicular.  Two  thousand  years  ago  its  summit  rose  toward 
heaven,  like  a  magnificent  altar  consecrated  to  the  gods.  There,  elevated  in 
the  sight  of  all,  and  overlooking  the  adoring  city  on  the  one  side  and  the  blue 
^Egean  on  the  other,  stood  those  incomparable  specimens  of  architectural 
beauty,  grace  and  majesty,  which  have  made  Athens  immortal.  Even  now, 
although  its  temple  are  in  ruins,  the  few  remaining  columns  of  the  Parthenon 
stand  out  in  delicate  relief  against  the  sky,  like  strings  of  an  abandoned  harp, 
which  even  the  most  skilful  hand  can  never  wake  again  to  melody. 

In  making  1  ^e  ascent  of  this  historic  eminence  by  the  only  avenue  of 
approach,  the  traveler  soon  finds  himself  before  the  ruined  entrance  to  the 
Acropolis,^!  le  Propylaea.  This  was  originally  a  majestic  gateway  of  Pen- 
telic  marble,  crowning  a  marble  staircase  seventy  feet  in  breadth,  which  led 
up  from  the  city  to  the  brow  of  the  Acropolis.  Its  cost  was  two  and  a  half 
millions  of  dollars.  It  was  considered,  in  its  prime  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
the  Parthenon. 

Nor  is  this  strange,  for  this  portal  was  a  veritable  galler}'  of  art.  Along 
its  steps  were  arranged  those  chiseled  forms  that  almost  lived  and  breathed  in 
their  transcendent  beauty, — the  masterpieces  of  Praxiteles  and  Phidias,  the 
mutilated  fragments  of  which  we  now  cherish  as  our  most  perfect  models  of 
the  beautiful. 

Yet  there  was  nothing  effeminate  in  this  magnificence.  Solidity  and 
splendor  here  went  hand  in  hand.     When  the  Propylaea  was  finished,  under 
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Pericles,  more  than  four  centuries  were  still  to  pass  before  the  birth  of  Christ  ; 
yet  so  much  strength  was  here  combined  with  beauty,  that,  if  uo  human 
hands  had  striven  to  deface  it,  its  splendid  shafts  would,  no  doubt,  still  be 
perfect.  The  columns  that  remain  appear  to  stand  like  sentinels,  guarding 
their  illustrious  past.  It  thrills  one  to  reflect  that  these  identical  pillars 
have  cast  their  shadows  on  the  forms  of  Phidias,  Pericles,  Demosthenes,  and 
indeed  every  Greek  whose  name  has  been  preserved  in  history. 

When  we  passed  on  beyond  the  Propylaea,  and  gained  a  broader  view  of 
the  Acropolis,  we  looked  around  with  astonishment.  The  whole  plateau  is 
literally  covered  with  headless  statues,  fallen  columns  and  disjointed  capitals. 
Some  of  them  bear  unfinished  sentences,  as  though  these  blocks  would 
speak,  if  they  were  properly  restored.  Their  power  of  speech,  however,  has 
been  forever  paralyzed  by  the  destructive  blows  they  have  received.  This 
rugged  rock  is  nevertheless  an  illustrated  volume  of  Greek  history  bound  in 
stone.  Its  letters  are  disfigured,  its  binding  is  defaced,  but  the  old  volume  is 
still  legible  ;  and  it  assures  us  that  this  tiny  platform,  scarcely  one  thousand 
feet  in  length  and  four  hundred  in  breadth,  is  richer  in  some  respects  than 
any  other  portion  of  the  globe,  for  in  the  golden  crucible  of  memory.  Art, 
History  and  Poetry  transmute  each  particle  of  its  sacred  dust  into  precious 
stone. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  highest  point  of  the  plateau  that  the  tourist's  gaze 
turns  with  keenest  interest,  for  there  stood  what  was  formerly  the  crown  of 
the  Acropolis,  the  architectural  glory  of  the  world, — The  Parthenon. 

No  photographic  view  can  do  it  jwstice.  Pictures  invariably  represent  its 
marble  columns  as  dark  and  dingy,  like  the  sooty  architecture  of  I,ondon. 
But  such  is  not  the  case.  The  discolorations  are  so  slight  as  hardly  to  be 
blemishes.  The  general  appearance  of  the  edifice  is  one  of  snowy  whiteness, 
softly  defined  against  the  clear,  blue  sky,  and  we  have  seen  its  columns  in 
the  glow  of  sunset  gleam  like  shafts  of  gold.  But  on  approaching  it  more 
closely,  one  sees  that  nothing  can  conceal  the  ravages  of  time  and  man.  Yet, 
only  two  hundred  years  ago  it  stood  comparatively  unchanged  in  its  unriv- 
aled beauty.  The  Turks  were  then  the  masters  of  this  classic  land.  They 
showed  their  appreciation  of  the  Parthenon  by  using  it  as  a  powder-magazine! 
In  1687  an  army  of  Venetians  recklessly  bombarded  Athens,  and  one  of  their 
shells  exploded  in  this  shrine.  Instantly,  with  a  wild  roar,  as  though  Nature 
herself  shrieked  at  the  sacrilege,  the  Parthenon  was  ruined.  Columns  on 
either  side  were  blown  to  atoms,  the  front  was  severed  from  the  rear,  and  the 
entire  hill  was  strewn  with  marble  fragments,  mute  witnesses  of  countless 
forms  of  beauty  lost  to  us  forever. 

One  of  these  fragments  is  a  portion  of  the  frieze  that  once  surrounded  the 
entire  edifice  like  a  long  garland  of  rare  beauty.  How  careful  were  the  old 
Greek  artists  of  their  reputation  ;  how  conscientious  in  their  art  !    The  figures 
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in  this  frieze  were  fifty  feet  above  the  ground,  where  small  defects  would 
never  have  been  noticed,  yet  every  part  of  each  was  finished  with  the  utmost 
care.  While  they  remained  there  for  two  thousand  years,  this  trait  of  old 
Greek  character  was  unperceived  ;  but,  with  their  downfall  and  removal,  the 
sculptor's  grand  fidelity  to  truth  was  brought  to  light, — as  death  sometimes 
reveals  the  noble  qualities  which  we  in  life,  alas  !  have  not  observed. 

Knough  of  the  Parthenon  remains  to  show  the  perfection  of  its  masonry. 
It  has,  for  example,  in  its  steps,  walls,  and  columns,  curves  so  minute  as  to 
be  hardly  visible,  yet  true  to  the  hundredth  part  of  an  inch.  They  show 
alike  the  splendid  genius  of  the  architect  and  the  wonderful  skill  of  the 
workman.  For  all  the  curves  are  mathematical.  The  reasons  for  them  can 
be  demonstrated  like  a  problem  in  geometry.  Once  fifty  life-size  statues 
stood  upon  its  pediments.  Around  it  ran  a  sculptured  frieze,  five  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  in  length,  carved  mainly  by  the  hand  of  Phidias;  while  the 
especial  treasure  of  the  temple  was  the  famous  statue  of  Athene  Parthenos, 
made  of  ivory  and  gold.  The  value  of  the  precious  metal  used  in  this  one 
figure  was  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

It  is  a  marvel  that  any  fragments  can  be  gathered  on  the  top  of  the 
Acropolis,  after  the  persistent  spoliation  which  Greece  has  undergone  for 
more  than  eighteen  centuries.  From  the  one  city  of  Delphi  alone,  Nero  is 
said  to  have  carried  off  to  Rome  five  hundred  bronze  statues.  How  many 
beautiful  works  in  marble,  gold  and  ivory  he  removed,  we  cannot  tell.  And 
when  the  Roman  conqueror,  ^milius  Paulus,  was  borne  in  triumph  up  the 
Appian  Way,  exhibiting  the  spoils  of  conquered  Greece,  there  preceded  him 
two  hundred  and  fifty  wagons  filled  with  the  rarest  pictures  and  statues  of 
Greek  artists,  after  which  came  three  thousand  men,  each  bearing  some  gold 
or  silver  ornament  taken  from  Hellenic  cities.  Yet  this  was  merely  the  be- 
ginning of  the  plundering,  which  practically  ended  only  fifty  years  ago,  when 
Lord  Elgin  carried  off  to  London  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  the  beau- 
tifully sculptured  frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  Opinions  differ  in  regard  to  the 
propriety  of  this  act  on  the  part  of  Lord  Klgin. 

Defenders  of  his  conduct  urge  that,  had  this  not  been  done,  these  works 
of  art  would  have  been  ruined  by  the  Turks.  Others  maintain  that  they 
would  have  remained  intact,  and  point  to  some  of  the  comparatively  unin- 
jured decorations  of  the  shrines  of  the  Acropolis,  such  as  the  Caryatides  of 
the  Erectheum,  which  have  at  least  never  been  injured  by  the  Turks,  though 
one  of  them  was  removed  to  England  by  Lord  Elgin.  At  all  events,  it  would 
be  a  noble  and  graceful  act  on  the  part  of  England  particularly,  and  of  many 
other  countries  also,  to  restore  some  of  her  lost  art  treasures  to  Greece,  now 
that  she  has  risen  agaie  to  a  rank  of  a  well-governed  and  progressive  nation. 
It  is  sad  indeed  to  see  in  Athens  only  plaster  casts  of  the  incomparable  works 
of  her  old  sculptors,  theoriginals  of  which  enrich  so  many  European  capitals. 
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One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  ruined  shrines  of  the  Acropolis  is  the 
"Temple  of  Wingless  Victory;"  so-called  because  the  statue  of  the  goddess 
was  represented  without  wings,  in  the  fond  hope  that  Victory  would  never  fly 
away  from  the  Athenian  capital.  Most  of  the  beautiful  statues  which  adorned 
this  building  were  carried  off  to  the  British  Museum  seventy  years  ago,  and 
some  were  ruined  in  the  process  of  removal.  One  exquisite  portion  of  the 
frieze,  which  had  for  twenty  centuries  stood  forth  resplendent  over  the  his- 
toric city,  was  carelessly  dropped  and  broken  into  attorns.  A  Greek  who  was 
standing  near,  watching  this  shameful  devastation,  brushed  away  a  tear,  and 
with  a  sob  exclaimed  pathetically:  "Telos  !"  (That  is  the  end  of  it!)  and 
turned  away. 

No  one  has  condemned  the  plunder  of  the  Acropolis  more  trenchantly 
than  Byron,  in  the  lines  : — 

"  Cold  is  the  heart.  Fair  Greece  !  that  looks  on  thee. 
Nor  feels  as  lovers  o'er  the  dust  they  loved  ; 
Dull  is  the  eye  that  will  not  weep  to  see 
Thy  walls  defaced,  thy  mouldering  shrines  removed 
By  British  hands,  which  it  had  best  behooved 
To  guard  those  relics  ne'er  to  be  restored. 
Curst  be  the  hour  when  from  their  isle  they  roved. 
And  once  again  th}'  hapless  bosom  gored, 
And  snatch'd  thy  shrinking  Gods  to  northern  climes  abhorr'd," 

Before  the  mental  vision  of  the  traveler,  who  muses  thus  upon  the  crest 
of  the  Acropolis,  there  naturally  rises  the  form  of  the  goddess,  Athene  (or  as 
the  Romans  called  her,  Minerva),  who  gave  the  name  Athens  to  the  city 
which  she  especially  protected.  Who  can  forget  how  this  old  classic  citadel, 
within  whose  shrines  this  goddess  was  adored,  remained  for  many  centuries, 
even  in  its  ruin,  a  beacon  light  of  history?  Its  radiance  pierced  even  the 
darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when,  overrun  by  conquerors,  pillaged  by  bar- 
barians, assailed  by  fanatics,  the  world  of  art  lay  buried  beneath  the  rubbish 
of  brutality  and  ignorance. 

Under  the  blows  of  the  iuconoclasts,  the  pulse  of  artistic  life  had  almost 
ceased  to  beat.  But,  though  the  fire  of  genius  seemed  extinct,  there  was  still 
vitality  in  its  dying  embers.  The  light  which  came  from  the  Acropolis  gave 
its  illumination  to  the  Renaissance.  Without  Athens  there  had  been  no 
Florence  ;  without  a  Phidias,  no  Michael  Angelo. 
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A  STRUGGLE  WITH  FATE. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  BLIND  GIRL. 


NINA  RHOADES. 


Chapter  XIV. 

MRS.  WEST  PREVARICATES  AND  PROVES  HERSELF  A  FRIEND  IN  NEED. 

BF  I  live  to  be  an  old  woman,  I  shall  never  forget  the  kindness  of  Mollie 
and  her  mother  to  me  that  night.  For  the  first  few  moments  I  was 
scarcely  conscious  of  anything,  but  continued  to  cling  round  Mrs.  West's 
neck,  trembling,  and  sobbing  as  if  my  heart  would  break.  Mollie  tried  to 
coax  me  to  stop  crying,  but  her  mother  knew  better, 

"No,  no,  don't  stop  her,"  she  said  with  decision.  "There,  there,  my 
poor  lamb  !  cry,  cry  your  poor  heart  out  :  it'll  do  you  more  good  than  any- 
thing else." 

And  Mrs.  West  was  right.  As  soon  as  the  first  paroxysm  of  grief  and  ter- 
ror began  to  subside,  she  placed  me  in  the  rocking-chair,  and  began  taking  off 
my  hat  and  jacket.  I  was  too  weak  and  exhausted  to  object  to  anything, 
and  I  let  them  do  just  what  they  liked  with  me,  but  when  I  had  swallowed  a 
cup  of  steaming  tea,  I  began  to  pull  myself  together  a  little,  and  to  wonder 
vaguely  what  was  going  to  happen  next. 

"Now,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  West  in  her  brisk,  cheerful  voice,  "I'm  going 
to  put  you  straight  to  bed.  You're  just  about  done  up,  and  that's  the  truth. 
This  ain't  no  place  for  a  lady  like  you,  I  know  that  very  well,  but  what  I 
want  to  tell  you,  is,  that  you're  welcome  to  stay  here  just  as  long  as  ever  you 
like,  and  there  shan't  no  harm  come  to  you,  that  I  promise." 

"But  Mollie,"  I  murmured,  faintly.  "Mollie  will  have  to  go  back  to  the 
Garland's,  and  when  they  find  I  have  gone,  they  will  suspect  that  she  helped 
me  to  get  away," 

"Go  back  to  the  Garlands!"  Mrs.  West  repeated,  with  scornful  empha- 
sis, "that  she  won't.  She'll  never  put  her  foot  inside  of  that  house  again  if  I 
can  help  it.  Miserable  old  skinflints  !  I've  had  quite  enough  of  the  Gar- 
lands." 

I  remembered  what  Mollie  had  said  about  the  poverty  of  the  family,  and 
my  tears  broke ^forth  afresh. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  West,"  I  protested  ;  "you  mustn't  let  Mollie  lose  her  place  on 
my  account.  Indeed,  I  would  rather  go  back  to  the  Garlands,  and  let  them 
do  what  they  like  with  me,  I  can't  have  you  all  suffer  for  my  sake." 

"Now  look  here,"  said  Mrs.  West,  with  cheerful  decision  ;  "you  ain't 
going  to  make  yourself  miserable  for  nothing.  We  ain't  none  of  us  going  to 
suffer  through  Mollie's  leaving  the  Garlands,  and  I  might  just  as  well  tell 
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you  she'd  have  left  there  two  week  ago  if  it  hadn't  been  for  you.  You  see,  it 
was  this  way.  My  sister,  Mrs.  Sheehan,  that  lives  in  New  York,  and  is  very 
comfortable,  through  her  husband  being  a  plumber,  wrote  to  say  she'd  take 
Mollie,  if  I  could  spare  her,  and  she  knew  of  a  real  nice  place  for  her  with  a 
cousin  of  her  husband's  who  is  a  milliner,  and  wanted  a  girl  to  help  in  the 
store  and  carry  home  the  parcels.  My  sister  knew  we  was  rather  badly  off, 
though  there's  been  a  coolness  between  us  for  a  good  many  years,  and  she 
even  sent  the  money  for  Mollie's  journey.  I  don't  mind  saying  I'd  have 
packed  her  straight  off,  for  it  did  seem  a  first  rate  chance  for  her — not  but 
what  I'lll  miss  her  bad  enough  when  she's  gone — but,  bless  you.  Miss  War- 
ren, she  wouldn't  stir  a  step  while  you  stayed  at  the  Garlands.  She  said 
you'd  been  kind  to  her,  and  you  wasn't  happy  there,  and — well,  the  long  and 
short  of  it  was,  she  wouldn't  go." 

Mollie  was  on  her  knees  before  me,  unbuttoning  my  boots.  With  a  sud- 
den impulse,  I  stooped  and  kissed  her,  as  tenderly  as  if  she  had  been  my  own 
little  sister. 

"So  you  see,"  Mrs.  West  went  on,  giving  my  shoulder  an  affectionate  pat, 
"you  ain't  got  nothing  to  worry  about.  Mollie's  provided  for,  and  you  can 
stay  right  on  here  till  you  have  time  to  write  to  your  friends,  and'  some  of 
'em  come  to  fetch  you.  And  now  I  ain't  going  to  let  you  say  another  word 
to-night.     You're  just  worn  out,  and  so's  Mollie  ,and  it's  after  one  o'clock." 

So  saying,  Mrs.  West  led  me  into  a  tiny  bed-room,  promptly  silencing  all 
my  broken  expressions  of  gratitude,  and  helped  me  to  undress.  I  afterwards 
learned  that  the  shanty  boasted  of  but  one  extra  room,  and  that  Mrs.  West 
had  given  me  her  own  bed  ;  she  and  Mollie  sleeping  on  an  improvised  cot  in 
the  kitchen.  The  bed  felt  hard,  and  the  bed  clothes  were  none  too  thick  for 
that  bitter  night,  but  I  was  far  loo  tired,  and  far  too  grateful  to  be  troubled 
by  any  such  tiifles.  Mrs.  West  tucked  me  in,  and  then  stooped  down,  and 
gave  me  a  motherly  kiss ;  such  a  kiss  as  I  had  not  had  in  many  a  long  day. 

"Now  go  right  to  sleep,  dear,"  she  said,  "and  don't  fret  about  anything. 
Just  trust  Sarah  West  to  take  care  of  you.  Crazy  indeed  !  you  ain't  no  more 
crazy  than  I  am !  I'll  fix  them  Garlands,  and  their  friends  too,  before  I've 
done  with  them,  see  if  I  don't." 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  be  told  to  go  to  sleep,  and  quite  another  to  obey  the 
order.  It  was  a  long,  long  time  before  my  eyes  closed  in  sleep  that  night, 
and  for  hours  after  Mollie  and  her  mother  had  left  off  whispering,  and  the 
little  house  was  as  silent  as  the  grave,  I  lay  tossing  from  side  to  side,  and 
thinking,  thinking,  until  it  seemed  as  if  my  brain  must  give  way  in  my  mis- 
ery and  helplessness.  But  tired  nature  asserted  herself  at  last,  and  just  before 
morning  I  fell  into  a  deep,  dreamless  sleep,  from  which  I  did  not  wake  for 
several  hours. 

I  awoke  at  last,  roused  by  the  sound  of  voices  in  the  next  room,  and  lay 
for  some  minutes  too  miserable  to  move.  It  was  evident  that  the  family  were 
up  and  about ;  besides  the  voices  I  heard  the  sound  of  footsteps,  and  the  rat- 
tle of  dishes.  It  was  also  evident  that  some  one  was  endeavoring  to  maintain 
some  kind  of  discipline,  for  every  few  moments  the  voices  would  rise  to  a 
higher  key,  and  then  would  come  a  warning  "hush — sh — sh,"  which  would 
be  followed  by  a  moment  of  complete  silence,  after  which  the  murmur  would 
begin  again.  The  cautious  opening  of  my  door,  during  one  of  these  moment- 
ary pauses,  finally  aroused  me  effectually,  and  I  sat  up  in  bed. 
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"Bless  your  heart,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  West's  hearty  voice,  as  the  good 
woman  hurried  to  my  side  ;  "I  hope  them  children  haven't  woke  you.  I've 
tried  my  best  to  keep  them  quiet,  and  so's  Molhe,  but,  my  goodness  !  what 
can  you  expect  of  children,  especially  when  three  of  'em's  boys?"  Just  you 
lie  still,  and  I'll  bring  your  breakfast  in  half  a  minute.  By  and  by,  when 
them  noisy  young  ones  gets  off  to  school,  you  can  get  up,  and  come  in  here 
by  the  fire,  but  they're  enough  to  split  your  head  with  their  racket  when  you 
ain't  used  to   em." 

Mrs.  West  bustled  away,  and  soon  returned,  bringing  my  breakfast. 
Only  weak  tea,  dry  toast,  and  a  boiled  egg,  but  surely  no  meal  was  ever  pre- 
pared and  offered  with  more  kindly  hospitality,  and  try  as  I  might  to  keep 
them  back,  the  grateful  tears  would  run  down  my  cheeks  as  I  ate  and  drank, 
greatly  to  the  distress  of  poor  little  Mollie,  who  insisted  on  feeding  me  herself. 

The  Wests  appeared  to  be,  on  the  whole,  a  very  cheerful  family,  for 
though  the  children  did  undoubedly  make  a  great  deal  of  noise,  they  were  not 
in  the  least  quarrelsome,  and  I  certainly  heard  more  laughter  during  the  next 
hour  than  I  had  heard  during  all  the  weeks  I  had  been  at  the  Garlands. 
There  were  five  children,  as  I  learned  from  Mollie  ;  Tommy,  Jimmy,  Peter, 
May,  and  little  Susie,  who  was  only  five  and  a  half.  They  appeared  to  accept 
my  presence  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  were  very  little  disturbed  by  it, 
but  when,  thinking  if  might  please  their  mother,  I  expressed  a  wish  to  make 
their  acquaintance,  they  were  each  brought  in  turn  to  shake  hands  with  me. 

'"You  needn't  be  afraid  of  their  chattering  about  you  either,"  Mrs.  West 
explained,  reassuringly.  "They're  good  children,  and  know  what  a  promise 
means,  and  I  had  a  talk  with  'em  this  morning  when  they  first  woke.  They 
know  what  they  have  to  expect  if  they  don't  mind  me,  and  I  guess  I've  made 
it  pretty  clear  to  'em  that  they're  to  hold  their  tongues." 

In  due  course  the  children  were  gotten  off  to  school,  and  then — the  house 
having  settled  down  to  something  like  order — I  was  allowed  to  get  up. 

I  had  just  finished  my  toilet,  at  which  Mollie  had  insisted  on  acting  as 
my  maid,  when  Mrs,  West — who  had  been  busy  in  the  kitchen — burst  sud- 
denly into  the  room,  exclaiming  in  a  warning  whisper — 

"Keep  still,  girls  ;  don't  either  of  you  stir  out  of  this  room  ;  they're 
coming  !" 

"Who?"  demanded  Mollie.     I  began  to  tremble. 

"Dr.  Garland  and  the  boarder.  I  saw  them  getting  out  of  a  cab,  and 
there  they  are  at  the  door." 

Sure  enough,  as  Mrs.  West  uttered  the  words  there  was  a  loud  knock  at 
the  outer  door. 

Mrs.  West  was  moving  away,  but  Mollie  caught  her  dress. 

"Say,  mother,"  she  whispered.  "Hadn't  we  better  hide  in  the  loft? 
They  might  come  in  here,  you  know." 

*T  declare  if  that  isn't  a  good  idea  !"  exclaimed  Mrs,  West  in  a  tone  of 
undoubted  relief.  "Take  Miss  Warren  right  up  there,  and  I'll  hide  your 
things  under  the  bed.  They  shan't  come  in  if  I  can  help  it,  but  even  if  they 
do  they  won't  find  nothing.  There  they  go  at  the  door  again.  A  mighty 
hurry  they're  in,  but  they'll  have  to  wait  tor  me.  Don't  be  so  frightened 
Miss  Warren,  don't,  my  lamb  !     Now,  Mollie,  quick." 

I  was  almost  petrified  with  terror,  but  Mollie  seized  me  firmly  by  the  arm, 
and  dragged  me  through  a  passage,   ard  up  a  flight  of  very  steep,  narrow 
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stairs;  more  like  a  ladder  than  a  stair-way.  The  loft  was  so  low  that  we  had 
to  get  down  on  our  hands  and  knees,  but  we  were  thankful  enough  to  find  a 
place  of  comparative  safety,  and  clung  to  each  other,  almost  afraid  to  breathe. 
Mollie  had  omitted  in  her  haste  to  close  the  door  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
and  we  could  distinctly  hear  from  our  hiding  place  all  that  passed  below.  The 
loud,  impatient  knocking  had  been  several  times  repeated  before  we  heard 
Mrs.  West  open  the  door,  but  when  she  did  so,  her  voice  sounded  perfectly 
calm  and  composed,  though  certainly  a  little  surprised. 

"Why,  Dr.  Garland,  I  had  no  idea  it  was  you.  You  must  excuse  me  for 
keeping  you  waiting,  but  my  hands  was  just  in  the  suds,  and — " 

"Where's  Mollie?  I  want  to  speak  to  Mollie  at  once  ;"  Dr.  Garland's 
voice  interrupted  sharply, 

"Mollie,"  repeated  Mrs.  West  vaguely.  "I  don't  know  what  you  mean, 
sir.     Mollie's  at  your  house,  ain't  she  ?" 

"You  know  very   well  that  she  is  not.     You  must  know  that  your  daugh- 
ter le'ft  my  house  some  time  last  night,  in  company  with  the  unfortunate 
young  blind  girl,  who  has  been  under  my  care." 
Mrs.  West  uttered  an  ejaculation  of  dismay. 

"Gone,"  she  cried,  "and  with  that  poor  child,  too  !  No,  it  ain't  true;  she 
ain't  never  done  it  after  all !" 

"What  do  you  nlean  by  after  all?  What  has  she  said  to  you  on  the 
subject?" 

"Why,  sir,  it  means  that  Miss  Warren  has  been  begging  my  Mollie  to  go 
away  with  her  for  the  past  three  weeks.  She  said  she  wasn't  happy  here,  and 
wanted  to  go  back  to  her  friends  in  Chicago.  She  promised  she'd  pay  Mol- 
lie, well,  and  make  it  worth  her  while  if  she'd  help  her.  Mollie  came  to  me 
about  it  two  or  three  times,  but  I  told  her  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Why, 
it  was  only  yesterday  afternoon  we  was  talking  about  it,  Mollie  and  me,  when 
I  was  over  to  your  house,  washing,  and  she  gave  me  her  promise  that  she 
wouldn't  do  nothing  I  wouldn't  like.  But  there  !  that  just  shows  how  much 
you  can  depend  on  them  girls."  Mrs.  West's  voice  rose  to  a  higher  key  at 
the  last  words,  and  it  seemed  as  if  she  was  going  to  cry. 

"Jf  you  have  known  of  this  for  weeks,  why  on  earth  haven't  you  told  my 
sister  about  it?"  demanded  Dr.  Garland,  sternly. 

"Well,  sir,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  didn't  just  like  to.  You  see,  what  Mollie 
told  me  was  in  confidence  like.  Then  I  knew  the  poor  child  couldn't  go 
alone,  and  Mollie  promised  me  she  wouldn't  go  with  her.  I  thought  likely  it 
was  just  a  silly  fancy  on  Miss  Warren's  part,  and  would  soon  wear  off." 

"Are  you  sure  it  was  Chicago  where  Miss  Warren  wanted  your  daughter 
to  take  her?"  Ihe  boarder  inquired,  with  some  eagerness. 

"Yes,  sir,  Chicago  ;  that  was  where  Miss  Warren  used  to  live  you  know, 
I  didn't  believe  at  first  she'd  have  money  for  such  an  awful  long  journey,  but 
she  told  Mollie,  yesterday,  she  had  some  her  sister  gave  her  that  nobody 
knew  about.  Just  let  me  once  get  that  little  wretch  Mollie  back,  and  I'll  fix 
her." 

"It  seems  rather  strange  that  your  daughter  should  have  started  on  such 
a  long  journey  without  first  letting  you  know,"  said  Dr.  Bell,  suspiciously. 

"And  indeed  she  knew  well  it's  never  a  step  she'd  have  gone  if  she  did. 
I'd  have  found  a  way  of  stopping  her,  if  I'd  had  to  lock  her  up,  and  poor  Miss 
Warren  too,  for  that  matter.     Oh  dear  !  oh  dear  !  it's  a  dreadful  long  way  for 
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them  young  things  to  be  going  all  by  themselves.  If  anything  should  hap- 
pen to  them — " 

"Don't  distress  yourself,"  said  Dr.  Garland.  "I  dare  say  they  are  safe 
enough,  and  we  shall  soon  have  them  back  again.  Come,  Bell,  I  think  we 
have  the  clue  we  want,  and  there  is  no  use  in  wasting  any  more  lime 
here." 

"Wait  one  moment,"  said  the  boarder  ;  "or  better  still  drive  back  to  your 
house  in  the  cab  as  quickly  as  you  can,  and  get  your  sister  to  put  some  of  our 
things  together.  We  must  take  the  next  train,  of  course.  Now,  my  good 
woman,"  he  added  in  a  different  tone,  "there  is  something  I  want  to  say  to 
you.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  your  story,  and  indeed,  I  do  not  doubt  it  ; 
but  I  just  want  to  say  this,  that  if  you  or  your  daughter  imagine  for  one 
moment  that  by  keeping  Miss  Warren's  whereabouts  a  secret  from  her 
friends,  you  are  rendering  that  poor  child  a  service,  you  were  never  more  mis- 
tsken  in  your  life." 

"Oh,  sir,  how  could  such  an  idea  ever  have  come  into  your  head  ?  Haven't 
I  been  telling  MoUie  all  along  that  the  very  best  thing  for  the  poor  young 
lady  was,  to  leave  her  in  the  place  where  she  was  being  properly  taken  care 
of — where  her  own  folks  put  her?" 

"Well,  well  !  I  don't  say  you  haven't.  I  only  thought  it  barely  possi- 
ble. Your  daughter  seemed  very  reluctant  to  give  me  any  information 
about  Miss  Warren's  condition  the  other  day.  You  will  hear  from  her,  I 
suppose." 

"Oh,  yes,  sir  ;  she'll  be  sure  to  write.  She  knows  I'll  be  right  mad  with 
her,  but  she  wouldn't  be  so  cruel  as  not  to  write — oh,  she  couldn't  be  so  bad 
as  that," 

"Well,  the  moment  you  hear,  you  are  to  let  Miss  Garland  know,  you 
understand  that.  She  will  know  my  address,  and  will  telegraph  me  at  once. 
I  shall  start  for  Chicago  by  the  next  train,  and  I  may  be  in  time  to  overtake 
them." 

"Yes,  indeed,  I  will,  sir,  the  very  minute  I  hear.  And  it'll  be  soon,  I'm 
sure,  for  Mollie's  a  good  girl,  and  she  knows  how  anxious  I'll  be.  She  was 
that  fond  of  Miss  Warren  as  I  never  saw  the  beat.  I  supposed  the  young  lady 
influenced  her." 

"Very  possibly.  I  am  very  glad  that  Miss  Warren  has  such  a  staunch 
little  friend.  No  harm  shall  come  to  your  daughter  through  this  affair,  I 
promise  you  that.  If  I  can  only  find  this  poor  child,  and  take  her  to  a  place 
where  she  can  be  sate  and  happy,  I  will  look  after  Mollie  too.  Here's  a  trifle 
for  you,  to  pay  for  your  trouble,  I  believe  you  are  a  good  wom?.n,  and  will 
help  us  all  you  can.  I  shall  leave  no  stone  unturned,  spare  neither  time  nor 
money  in  my  efforts  to  find  my — to  find  Miss  Warren.  Now  I  must  be  off. 
You  understand  just  what  you  are  to  do  ?" 

'Yes,  sir,  I'm  to  let  Miss  Garland  know  the  minute  I  hear  from  Mollie. 
And  would  it  be  asking  too  much  to  beg  as  you'd  let  me  know  if  you  find 
them  before  Mollie  has  a  chance  to  write,  for  I  can't  help  feeling  pretty  wor- 
ried, you  know?" 

"I  will  telegraph  you  as  soon  as  they  are  found.  Dr.  Garland  knows 
your  name  and  address,  of  course,  good-bye." 

"Good-bye,  sir,  and  thank  you  for  all  your  kindness." 

The  door  closed,  and  Mollie  and  I  each  drew  a  long  breath  of  intense 
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relief.     There  was  a  moment's  silence,  then  Mrs.  West  came  to  the  foot  of 
the  ladder,  and  called  softly — 

"You  can  come  down  again,  girls." 

We  scrambled  down  the  dnsty  s^^eps,  and  Mrs.  West  received  us  with  open 
arms. 

"Well,"  she  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  genuine  satisfaction,  "I  rather  flatter 
myself  that  I  managed  that  little  affair  pretty  well." 

"Oh,  mother,  you're  just  wonderful,"  cried  MoUie,  bestowing  upon  her 
parent  a  rapturous  embrace.     "My  !  didn't  you  fool  them,  though  !" 

"Yes,  I  did  fool  them,"  Mrs,  West  admitted,  with  pardonable  pride.  "I 
told  a  heap  of  lies  to  do  it,  too,  and  lying  never  was  much  in  my  line.  Mind 
this,  MoUie,  don't  you  ever  go  telling  lies  and  deceiving  folks  like  that.  My 
goodness  !  whatever  would  my  father  say — him  that  was  Elder  in  the  Church, 
and  a  good  Hardshell  Baptist  all  his  life.  He  brought  us  all  up  in  honest. 
God-fearing  ways." 

"I'm  so  sorry  yon  had  to  do  it  on  my  account,"  I  said  regretfully,  laying 
my  hand  on  Mrs.  West's  arm.  "It  is  all  so  dreadful,  if  I  only  knew  what  I 
ought  to  do.  Sometimes  I  think  it  might  have  been  better  if  I  hadn't  run 
away  at  all.     It  really  doesn't  matter  what  becomes  of  me." 

Mrs.  West  gave  my  hand  a  reassuring  pat. 

"Now  don't  you  fret,"  she  said.  "It's  all  right  and  I'd  do  it  again 
to-morrow  if  you  wanted  me  to.  I'd  fool  that  Garland  man  every  day  in  the 
week,  and  think  it  no  harm  neither  ;  nasty,  sneaking  old  cuss  !  But  that 
young  fellow  ;  he  seemed  diflferent,  somehow.  He  did  look  so  dreadfully 
worried,  and  he  had  such  a  nice  face.  Who  is  he  anyway.  Miss  Warren? 
Have  you  known  him  long?" 

"I  don't  know  him  at  all,"  I  said.  "He  is  a  friend  of  my  brother-in-law's. 
My  brother-in-law  has  sent  him  here  to  take  me  away.  I  don't  know  where 
he  wants  to  take  me."  My  composure  gave  way  suddenly,  and  I  began  to  cry 
again. 

"Well,  there's  one  thing  certain,"  Mrs.  West  remarked  ten  minutes 
later,  "and  that  is  you  two  have  got  to  be  taken  from  this  place,  and  the 
sooner  the  better.  Those  men  won't  be  long  going  to  Chicago  and  back 
again,  and  in  the  mean  time  they'je  like  enough  to  hire  some  one  to  spy 
around  here.  I'll  engage  to  keep  them  off  the  track,  but  I've  got  to  have 
you  both  out  of  the  way.  I've  been  thinking  things  over,  and  I've  got  an 
idea.  Mollie  can  go  to  my  sister's  in  New  York.  Mary's  ready  for  her  any 
time,  and  we've  got  the  money  for  the  journey.  Now  suppose  you  was  to  go 
with  her.  Miss  Warren.  You  could  write  to  your  friends  as  good  from  there, 
and  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  good  deal  safer.  Mary'd  take  you  in  and 
welcome  for  a  few  days,  and  not  ask  for  pay  either.  There's  money  enough 
for  you  to  go.  That  man's  trifle  was  a  five  dollar  bill.  I  don't  mind  spend- 
ing it  for  you,  but  I  shouldn't  like  to  use  it  any  other  way,  considering  the' 
way  I  got  it.     You  haven't  no  friends  at  all  in  Boston,  have  you?" 

"No,  not  one,"  I  said  mournfully;  "but,"  with  a  sudden  recollection, 
"I  have  some  friends  in  New  York — at  least  some  cousins  of  my  father's 
live  there.  I  don't  know  them  very  well,  but  they  stayed  with  us  once 
three  or  four  years  ago,  and  they  were  very  kind.  They  are  elderly 
people — a  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Morgan — and  they  have  no  children.  I  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Morgan,    once   after   they  went  home,  and  I  remember  her  address.     They 
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might  be  willing  to  take  me  in  for  a  few  days,  and  help  me  a  little.  I  don't 
believe  they  would  betray  me  to  George  if  I  told  them  everything.  I  remem- 
ber they  didn't  seem  to  like  George  very  much  when  they  stayed  with  us." 

"That's  first  rate,"  said  Mrs.  West,  approvingly.  "You  and  Mollie  shall 
start  off  for  New  York  this  very  afternoon.  I'll  telegraph  Mary,  and  either 
she  or  her  husbaud'll  be  at  the  station  to  meet  you.  I  can  better  afford  to 
spend  the  quarter  for  the  telegram  than  run  the  risk  of  you  two  getting  to  a 
strange  place  late  at  night  all  by  yourselves,  and  not  knowing  your  way.  You 
needn't  mind  staying  at  Mary's,  Miss  Warren,  for  she's  a  nice,  clean  woman. 
She  was  a  lady's  maid  before  she  married,  so  she  knows  the  ways  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen, — which  is  more  than  I  do,  for  I  never  lived  out  in  my  life,  but 
stayed  right  along  on  the  old  farm  at  Buckport  till  I  married.  And  Thomas 
Sheehan's  a  decent,  respectable  man,  too,  though  he  ain't  so  generous  with 
his  money  as  he  might  be.  They'll  be  glad  to  take  yon  in  ;  you  needn't 
worry  about  that." 

"And  I  shall  not  trouble  them  long,"  I  said,  mj'  hopes  beginning  to  rise 
rapidly,  as  instance  after  instance  of  the  Morgan's  kindness  returned  to  my 
mind,  "Mrs.  Morgan  will  be  kind  to  me,  I  know;  she  was  so  fond  of 
mother — and  perhaps  she  will  help  me  to  get  something  to  do.  I  might  give 
music  lessons — blind  people  do  sometimes,  you  know,  and  I  really  don't  play 
badly — or  I  might  write  stories.  But,  oh,  dear  Mrs.  West,  whatever  happens, 
I  shall  never,  never  .forget  your  kindness  to  me."  And  I  flung  my  arms 
around  the  good  woman's  neck  and  hugged  her. 

Chapter  XV. 

I   SET  OUT   TO    SEEK    MY    FORTUNE,    AND     MEET    WITH    AN    UNI,OOKED    FOR 

DIFFICUI,TY. 

The  next  two  hours  were  very  busy  ones  indeed.  Mrs.  West  went  out  to 
send  her  telegram,  and  make  a  few  necessary  purchases  for  Mollie.  She 
returned  with  a  thick  black  veil  for  me,  which  she  insisted  on  my  wearing  on 
the  journey.  While  she  was  gone  Mollie  collected  her  few  belongings,  and 
shed  a  few  natural  tears,  at  the  thought  of  leaving  home  and  dear  ones.  Then 
followed  a  hasty  lunch  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  at  last,  at  a  little  before 
twelve,  we  all  three  left  the  house  together,  en  route  for  the  station. 

Mollie  was  almost  heart  broken  at  the  idea  of  being  obliged  to  leave 
without  saying  good-bye  to  the  children,  but  Mrs.  West  remained  firm  in  her 
decision  that  we  must  get  away  as  soon  as  possible.  We  met  few  people  on 
our  way,  for  the  day  was  dull  and  stormy,  and  those  we  did  meet  took  no 
special  notice  of  us.  We  walked  some  little  distance,  and  then  took  a  horse- 
car,  which  soon  brought  us  in  the  heart  of  the  big,  noisy  city.  My  heart 
beat  fast,  and  I  clung  nervously  to  Mrs.  West's  arm  when  we  entered  the 
crowded  railway  station,  but  she  squeezed  my  hand  reassuringl)',  and  hurried 
us  on  to  the  waiting  train,  where  we  were  fortunate  in  securing  a  seat  to- 
gether, at  the  farther  end  of  the  last  car. 

"Now,  I  must  hurry  back,"  said  Mrs.  West,  with  assumed  cheerfulness, 
as  she  settled  us  in  our  seats,  and  placed  MoUie's  bag  in  the  rack  overhead. 
"The  children'll  be  coming  home  to  dinner  and  there  ain't  no  dinner  ready, 
Be  a  good  girl,  Mollie,  and  mind  you  do  just  what  your  Aunt  Mary  tells  you 
to.     Ask  her  to  send  me  a  line  just  as  soon  as  you  get  there.     If  she  posts  her 
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letter  tonight,  I'll  get  it  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  I  shan't  feel  quite 
easy  in  my  mind,  till  I  know  you're  both  safe.  Good-bye,  Miss  Warren,  non- 
sense, there  ain't  anything  to  thank  me  for.  Don't  be  silly,  MoUie ;  stop 
crying,  there's  a  good  child.     Good-bye,  good-bye." 

She  kissed  MoUie,  squeezed  my  hand  again,  and  was  gone.  Five  minutes 
later  the  New  York  Express  was  steaming  slowly  out  of  the  station. 

We  were  off.  No  one  had  stopped  us,  no  one  had  interfered  with  us.  I 
leaned  back  in  my  seat  and  gave  vent  to  a  long  sigh  of  intense  relief.  Mollie 
was  crying  quietly  by  my  side  ;  poor  little  Mollie,  this  going  away  from  her 
home  meant  a  great  deal  to  her,  and  my  first  efforts  were  to  cheer  her  a 
little,  I  slipped  an  arm  about  her,  wfc  drew  close  together  ;  feeling  very 
lonely  among  that  car  full  of  strangers  ;  but  before  long  Mollie  dried  her 
eyes,  and  began  to  talk. 

"Have  you  ever  seen  your  aunt  before.'*  "  I  asked  after  awhile. 

"No,  never.  You  see,  she  was  angry  when  mother  married,  She  didn't 
like  father,  because  you  know,  Miss  Daisy,  father  wasn't  a  good  man." 

I  had  heard  something  of  Mollie's  father  before,  and  I  knew  that  his 
death — the  result  of  a  street  accident — had  been  more  of  a  relief  than  a  sor- 
row to  his  family. 

"Mother  never  saw  Aunt  Mary  after  she  married,"  Mollie  went  on.  "Nor 
grand-pa  either.  Grand-pa  said  if  mother  married  Jim  West  he  wouldn't  ever 
forgive  her,  and  he  never  did.  He  and  Aunt  Mary  stayed  on  at  the  old  farm 
till  he  died,  and  then  Aunt  Mary  went  to  New  York,  and  lived  out.  After- 
wards she  married  Mr.  Sheehan.  Mr.  Sheehan's  a  plumber,  you  know,  and 
they're  very  well  off,  mother  says," 

"And  has  your  mother  really  never  seen  her  sister  once  in  all  these 
years? " 

"No,  never.  When  father  died  Aunt  Mary  sent  mother  some  money,  and  a 
little  while  ago  she  wrote  and  said  she'd  find  me  a.  place  in  New  York, 
Mother  says  she's  awful  stiff  and  particular,"  finished  Mollie,  rather  mourn- 
fully. 

The  afternoon  dragged  on,  and  it  grew  dark  outside,  and  the  lamps  in 
the  car  were  lighted.  No  one  spoke  to  us,  or  appeared  to  take  any  notice  of 
us.  Mollie  fell  asleep,  with  her  head  on  my  shoulder,  and  I  did  not  like  to 
move  for  fear  of  rousing  her,  for  I  knew  she  had  had  but  a  poor  night's  rest. 
As  for  me,  I  was  not  in  the  least  sleepy.  My  thoughts  were  busj'  trying  to 
recall  everything  I  had  ever  heard  concerning  the  Morgans.  Previously  they 
had  not  interested  me  specially.  Mr.  Morgan  was  a  feeble  old  gentleman, 
who  told  long,  prosy  stories,  without  much  point  to  them,  and  his  wife  was  a 
fussy  old  lady,  whose  chief  interest  in  life  had  appeared  to  be  knitting  wash- 
rags.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  had  thought  them  both  rather  uninteresting,  but 
they  had  been  very  kind  to  me,  and  had  also  been  most  urgent  in  their  invi- 
tation to  mother  and  me  to  come  and  stay  with  them.  How  strange  it  seemed 
that  the  Morgans  should  now  appear  to  be  my  only  hope  of  salvation.  I  felt 
that  I  dared  not  go  back  to  Chicago,  even  if  I  had  the  money.  George  was  so 
well  known  there  ;  he  had  so  manj'  friends.  Some  one  would  surely  betray 
me  to  him,  and  then  if  he  were  proved  to  be  my  natural  guardian  ;  if  I  was 
still  under  age  (I  was  not  sure  at  what  time  a  girl  came  of  age  in  Illinois.)  I 
shivered  with  nervous  terror,  as  visions  of  Dr.  Garland  and  that  horrible  Dr. 
Bell  rose  before  my  mind.     Even  kind  Mr.  Manning  was  scarcely  a  safe  per- 
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son,  I  thought,  for  he  was   a  lawyer,  and   might   have   unpleasant  scruples 
about  justice  and  duty. 

It  was  long  after  dark  when  the  train  reached  New  York,  and  for  the 
last  hour  Mollie  and  I  sat,  holding  each  other's  hands,  and  waiting  in  breath- 
less anxiety  for  we  scarcely  knew  what.  When  at  last  the  train  stopped,  and 
the  braketuan  shouted  "all  out,"  we  were  trembling  so  that  it  was  some 
difficulty  that  we  made  our  way  ont  of  the  car  to  the  brightly  lighted  plat- 
form. People  pushed  and  jostled  us.  There  seemed  to  be  a  perfect  babel  of 
voices.  But  nobody  spoke  to  us  ;  nobody  noticed  us.  We  drew  away  a  little 
from  the  noisy  chattering  crowd,  and  stood  waiting.  The  minutes  seemed 
like  hours. 

"You  are  sure  your  mother  sent  that  telegram,  Mollie,"  I  whispered  in  a 
voice  that  sounded  oddly  weak  and  faint. 

"She  said  she  did,"  Mollie  returned  with  chattering  teeth.  "Oh,  Miss 
Daisy,  suppose  nobody  comes  for  us  ;  whatever  shall  we  do  !  " 

"But  they  will  come  ;  or  even  if  there  has  been  any  mistake  about  the 
telegram  ;  you  know  your  aunt's  address,  of  course." 

"No,  Miss,  I  don't,  and  that's  just  the  worst  of  it  ;  I  never  thought  to  ask 
mother." 

"But  you  know  your   uncle's  name,  and  that  he  is  a  plumber  '  " 

"Oh,  yes,  I  know  that  ;  it's  Thomas  Sheehan  ;  I've  heard  mother 
say  so." 

"Then  perhaps  we  could  find  his  address  in  the  direcrory,"  I  suggested 
with  rising  hope. 

"But  New  York  is  such  an  awful  big  place,"  whimpered  Mollie,  Don't 
you  suppose  there  might  be  more  than  one  Thomas  Sheehan  ?  And  then — 
oh.  Miss  Daisy,  we  haven't  either  of  us  got  any  money,  and  maybe  its  awful 
far  to  where  he  lives." 

It  was  too  true,  and  my  heart  sunk  like  lead  at  the  thonght  what 
wretched,  helpless  waifs,  we  were,  to  be  sure.  What  would  mother  say  if  she 
knew  her  little  girl's  predicament — dear  mother,  who  used  to  worry  if  I  had  a 
a  toothache. 

"Excuse  me  for  speaking  to  you,  but  isn't  this  Mollie  West  ?  " 

Oh,  the  relief  of  those  words,  even  though  the  voice  was  rough,  and  the 
tone  not  so  very  cordial. 

"Yes,  sir,"  faltered  Mollie,  trying  hard  to  stop  trembling,  but  failing 
hopelessly. 

"I  thought  you  might  be.  Come  along  this  way.  Here,  I'll  take  your 
bags.  Is  this  your  friend?  "  he  paused  abruptly.  Evidently  the  appearance 
of  MoUie's  friend  caused  him  some  astonishment. 

"Yes  sir,  it's  Miss  Daisy,"  stammered  Mollie.  "Mother  said  Aunt  Mary 
would  take  her  in,  and,  and — " 

Mollie  paused,  too  frightened  to  say  any  more. 

"My  name  is  Daisy  Warren,"  I  explained,  feeling  that  I  must  come  to 
the  front.  "I  am  blind,  and  Mollie  has  very  kiudly  taken  care  of  me  on  the 
journey.  I  am  going  to  some  friends  tomorrow, ^but  I  didn't  like  to  trouble 
them  so  late  this  evening,  and  Mrs.  West  thought  that  her  sister  would  be 
willing  to  take  me  in  for  the  night." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  the  man  interposed,  goodhumoredly.  "I'm  Thomas 
Sheehan,  and  my  wife  and  I'll  be  glad  to  do  what  we  can  for  you.     The  tele- 
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gram  said  that  Mollie  was  coming  with  a  friend,  but  we  didn't  quite  under- 
stand.    Come  right  along  this  way,  ma'am." 

He  led  the  way  out  into  the  street,  through  a  maze  of  vehicles,  and 
shouting  cab-drivers,  to  a  horse-car,  into  which  he  helped  us,  without  further 
ceremony.  He  seemed  kind  and  civil,  but  he  was  evidently  very  much 
puzzled.  It  had  doubtless  never  occurred  to  him  that  Mollie  West's  friend 
would  prove  to  be  a  young  blind  lady. 

Oh,  how  horribly  ashamed  and  humiliated  I  felt  when  I  reflected  that  I 
actually  had  not  the  money  to  pay  my  car-fare.  I  had  had  some  money  when 
I  left  Chicago,  but  I  had  only  been  at  the  Garlands  a  few  days  when  my 
purse  had  mysteriously  disappeared,  and  I  had  been  under  the  Impression 
that  Miss  Garland  had  put  it  away  for  safe  keeping,  as  she  had  done  with  my 
few  articles  of  jewelry  and  other  belongings.  However,  Mr.  Sheehan  made 
no  remark  on  the  subject,  and  paid  for  us  all  without  comment.  The  car  was 
crowded,  and  Mollie  and  her  uncle  were  obliged  to  stand,  but  someone  kindly 
gave  me  a  seat,  and  as  I  leaned  wearily  back  in  my  corner  I  almost  wished 
that  we  might  go  on  and  on  forever,  and  that  I  might  never  have  to  move  or 
explain  any  more. 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Mr.  Sheehan  touched  my  elbow,  with  the 
laconic  observation,  "we've  got  to  get  out  here,"  and  in  another  moment  we 
had  left  the  car,  and  we  were  walking  rapidly  through  the  cold,  wet  streets. 
It  was  raining  heavily,  and  Mr.  Sheehan  hurried  us  along,  sheltering  me  as 
well  as  he  could  under  his  umbrella,  and  still  carrying  our  bags. 

We  walked  several  blocks ;  then  ascended  a  flight  of  steps,  and  Mr. 
Sheehan  rang  a  bell.  In  a  moment  the  door  swung  mysteriously  open, 
apparently  quite  by  itself,  and  we  entered  a  narrow  hallway.  My  heart  was 
beating  fast  again  with  nervous  dread  and  apprehension,  and  my  knees  shpok 
so  that  I  coukl  scarcely  drag  my  tired  feet  up  to  the  three  long  flights  of 
stairs  to  the  Sheehan's  apartments.  The  place,  as  I  afterwards  found,  was  a 
very  respectable  tenement  of  the  better  class,  or  as  Mrs.  Sheehan  herself 
called  it,  "apartment  house,"  At  the  top  of  the  third  flight  we  paused,  and 
Mr.  Sheehan  opened  a  door. 

"Here  we  are,  Mary,"  he  announced  cheerfully  ;  "this  is  Mollie  West, 
and  this  is  her  friend,  Miss Miss " 

"Warren,"  I  interposed,  and  I  repeated  the  explanation  I  had  given  Mr. 
Sheehan. 

Mrs.  Sheehan  received  me  very  kindly,  and  if  she  felt  any  surprise  at  my 
appearance,  she  kept  the  fact  to  herself.  She  kissed  Mollie,  assured  us  both 
we  were  heartily  welcome,  and  then  took  us  into  a  small  inner  room,  where 
she  requested  us  to  take  off  our  hats  and  jackets. 

"It's  rather  a  small  room  for  two,"  she  explained  apologetically,  "but  you 
see,  there  being  only  Mr.  Sheehan  and  myself,  we  don't  require  a  very  large 
apartment,  and  if  you  can  manage  to  put  up  with  small  quarters  for  one 
night,  Miss  Warren " 

I  hastened  to  reassure  her  on  that  point,  and  I  added,  with  burning 
cheeks 

"Indeed,  I  am  only  too  thankful  to  find  accommodations  of  any  kind.  It 
is  very,  very  good  of  you  to  take  me  in  for  the  night." 

"Oh,  not  at  all,"  returned  Mrs.  Sheehan,  civilly.  "How  is  your  mother 
Mollie,  and  the  children,  I  trust  you  left  them  all  well."^ 
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It  was  easy  to  see  that  Mrs.  Sheehati  was  a  very  different  person  from  her 
sister.  There  was  a  certain  gentility — not  to  say  haughtiness — about  her, 
which  I  found  somewhat  formidable  under  the  circumstances,  and  I  could  not 
help  comparing  her  rather  unfavorably  with  rough,  generous,  kindly  Mrs. 
West.  Her  home,  too,  was  a  very  different  place  from  the  West's  shanty.  It 
was  quite  true  that  the  Sbeehans  were  looking  up  in  the  world.  But  though  I 
was  decidedly  hungry,  I  cannot  say  that  I  enjoyed  the  hearty  supper  of  steak, 
fried  potatoes,  and  canned  pears,  half  so  much  as  I  had  enjoyed  Mrs.  West's 
scanty  scrambling  breakfast. 

Mr.  anli  Mrs.  Sheehan  were  both  extremely  quiet  people,  and  the  conver- 
sation during  the  meal  was  anythihg  but  lively.  '  Mrs.  Sheehan  asked  Mollie 
a  few  questions  about  her  family,  which  the  poor  child  was  almost  too  ner- 
vous and  embarrassed  to  answer,  and  Mr.  Sheehan  divided  his  attention 
pretty  evenly  between  his  supper  and  his  newspaper.  As  soon  as  we  could 
Mollie  and  I  made  our  escape. 

"Oh,  Miss  Daisy,  I'm  awful  scared;  she's  so  dreadfully  prim,  I  know  I 
shall  never  get  acquainted  with  her,"  whispered  Mollie  the  moment  we  found 
ourselves  alone  in  our  tiny  bedroom. 

"Oh,  yes,  you  will,"  I  said,  reassuringly.  "She  is  a  little  prim,  I  know, 
but  I  am  sure  she  means  to  be  very  kind." 

"She  ain't  one  bit  like  mother,"  Mollie  persisted.  "Oh,  Miss  Daisy,  I  do 
miss  mother  so,  and  the  children.  Just  think,  I  never  said  good-bye  to  the 
children,  and  Boston's  so  far  away  ;  I  may  not  see  them  again  in  ever  and  ever 
so  long.  And  I  know  I  never  can  please  Aunt  Mary,  she's  so  awful  prim  and 
particular,  mother  said  she  was.  Oh,  I  wish,  I  wish — "  a  big  sob  finished  the 
sentence. 

Well,  I  soothed  and  comforted  her  as  well  as  I  could — no  such  easy  task 
by  the  way,  for  my  own  heart  was  heavy  enough.  Heaven  knows — and  we 
were  soon  lying  side  by  side,  in  the  small,  narrow  bed,  and  Mollie  had  cried 
herself  quietly  to  sleep. 

I  had  a  little  private  moan  by  myself  after  Mollie  was  safely  in  the  land 
of  dreams,  but  I  was  very  tired,  and  before  long  my  own  eyes  closed,  and  sor- 
row and  anxiety  were  for  the  time  forgotten  in  a  sound,  refreshing  sleep. 

I  slept  late  next  morning,  and  when  I  awoke  I  found  to  my  surprise  that 
Mollie  was  no  longer  by  my  side.  I  rose  at  once,  and  began  hastily  putting 
on  my  clothes;  feeling  horribly  afraid  that  I  had  offended  the  prim  Mrs. 
Sheehan  by  sleeping  so  long,  and  rather  vexed  with  Mollie  for  not  having 
roused  me  sooner.  Before  I  was  half  dressed,  however,  the  door  opened,  and 
Mrs.  Sheehan  herself  came  in. 

"I  heard  you  moving  about,"  she  explained,  "so  I  thought  I  would  come 
and  see  if  there  was  anything  I  could  do  for  you" 

"You  are  very  kind,"  I  said,  heartily,  "but  I  can  do  everything  for 
myself,  thank  you.     I  am  sorry  to  be  so  late.     Mollie  should  have  called  me." 

"I  wouldn't  let  her,"  said  my  hostess,  kindly  ;  "I  knew  the  sleep  would 
do  you  good.  It  isn't  very  late  ;  only  a  little  after  eight.  We  are  early 
risers,  you  see  ;  Mr.  Sheehan  is  obliged  to  go  to  his  work  by  half  past  seven. 
I  will  send  Mollie  to  you,  now." 

I  could  not  help  being  surprised  at  Mrs.  Sheehan's  cordiality.  The  night 
before  she  had  been  kind,  but  her  manner  had  certainly  been  frigid.  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  she  had  been  hearing  my  story  from  her  niece,  and 
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that  lier  added  wartnth  of  manner  meant  that  she  was  sorry  for  me.     Mollie 
herself  confirmed  this  opinion. 

"She  ain't  near  so  bad  as  I  thought  she  was,"  the  little  maid  explained 
in  an  encouraging  whisper,  as  her  aunt  went  away,  leaving  us  alone  together. 
"She's  awful  prim  and  fussy,  and  she  told  me  I  must  never  tell  uobcdy  here 
that  mother  and  the  children  lived  in  a  shanty  ;  she  said  it  would  injure  her 
social  position.  But  she  was  real  interested  in  you,  and  when  I  told  her  all 
about  the  Garlands,  and  that  horrid  boarder,  she  said  it  was  a  shame,  and  so 
did  Mr.  Sbeehan.  Aunt  Mary  says  she'll  go  with  you  to  your  friends  the 
first  thing  this  morning,  and  Mr.  Sheehan  says  he's  sure  Dr.  Garland  and 
that  Bell  man  could  both  be  arrested  for  trying  to  make  out  you  were  queer 
in  your  head." 

I  found  a  nice  hot  breakfast  awaiting  me.  I  was  very  grateful,  but  I 
could  not  help  wishing  that  Mrs,  Sheehan  would  not  have  quite  so  much  to 
say  about  a  home  for  poor  blind  people,  in  which  the  lady  with  whom  she 
used  to  live  before  her  marriage  was  deeply  interested. 

"I  went  there  once  with  Miss  Adams,"  she  remarked,  helping  me  lib- 
erally to  stewed  potatoes  as  she  spoke.  "There  was  a  fair  of  some  kind  going 
on  and  Miss  Fannie  took  me  to  help  wait  on  one  of  the  tables.  It  was 
such  a  very  comfortable  place.  Really,  Miss  Warren,  you  would  be  surprised 
to  hear  how  nice  looking  some  of  the  inmates  were,  and  so  comfortable,  too. 
One  old  lady  told  me  she  really  had  nothing  else  in  this  world  to  look  for." 

I  murmured  something  to  the  effect  that  I  was  sure  it  must  be  a  very 
comfortable  place,  indeed,  but  I  felt  the  hot  color  rising  in  my  cheeks,  and  I 
reflected  a  little  indignantly  that  Mrs.  Sheehan  evidently  regarded  me  as  an 
object  of  charity. 

It  was  partly  with  a  view  of  undeceiving  her  on  this  point  as  speedily  as 
possible,  that  I  requested  to  be  conducted  to  the  Morgans  as  early  as  Mrs. 
Sheehan  could  find  it  convenient  to  accompany  me.  I  gave  the  address,  and 
I  thought  Mrs.  Sheehan  seemed  surprised,  but  she  assured  me  that  it  was  not 
very  far,  and  at  a  little  before  ten  we  all  three  (for  of  course  Mollie  went  with 
us)  started  on  what  I  felt  was  to  be  for  me  at  least  a  very  important  expedition. 

It  was  a  glorious  winter  morning,  and  as  I  walked  along  in  the  keen  air 
and  bright  sunshine,  my  spirits  instinctively  rose.  I  remembered  that  I  had 
been  born  in  New  York.  How  odd  it  seemed  to  be  coming  back  there  now 
under  such  different  circumstances.  I  wondered  where  my  parents  had  lived. 
My  real  parents  !  How  strange  the  words  seemed.  I  had  never  thought 
very  much  about  them  till  lately  ;  my  life  had  been  so  bright  and  happy,  and 
rnother  had  made  up  all  the  world  to  me.  There  had  even  been  times  when  I 
had  been  a  little  unhappy  at  the  thought  that  there  had  once  been  another 
woman  in  the  world,  who,  had  she  lived,  would  have  had  the  right  to  claim 
me  as  her  child.  But  now,  in  my  loneliness  and  desolation,  my  heart  seemed 
strangely  drawn  towards  the  thought  of  the  parents  I  had  never  known,  and 
I  could  not  help  wishing  that  I  could  remember  more  about  them,  and  about 
my  own  early  childhood.  Our  walk  was  rather  a  quiet  one.  Mrs.  Sheehan 
pointed  out  a  few  objects  of  interest  to  Mollie,  but  she  was  not  much  of  a 
talker,  and  Mollie  herself  was  much  too  shy,  and  stood  too  deeply  in  awe  of 
her  prim  aunt,  to  hazard  a  single  voluntary  remark.  As  for  me,  my  own 
thoughts  kept  me  busy  enough. 
"Is  Mrs.  Morgan  at  home?" 
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We  were  standing  in  the  vestibule  of  a  handsome  private  residence,  and 
Mrs.  Sheehan  addressed  her  question  to  the  servant  girl  who  had  opened  the 
door. 

"What  name  did  you  say  ?" 

"Morgan,  Mrs.  Morgan."  repeated  Mrs.  Sheehan  in  her  slow,  decided 
tones. 

"No  such  person  lives  here."  And  the  girl  made  an  effort  to  close  the 
door. 

"Are  you  quite  sure  this  is  the  right  address.  Miss  Warren  ?"  Mrs.  Shee- 
han inquired,  doubtfully. 

"Oh,  yes,  quite  sure.  I  have  such  a  good  memory  ;  I  never  forget  an 
address  that  I  have  once  heard."  I  spoke  quickly,  eagerly,  but  the  voice 
somehow  did  not  sound  just  like  my  own. 

"Then  perhaps  Mrs.  Morgan  has  moved  away,"  Mrs.  Sheehan  suggested 
"Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  family  who  occupy  the  house  now  have  lived 
here  long  or  not?" 

The  girl  said  she  did  not  know,  having  only  been  in  the  place  a  few 
weeks.     "But,"  she  added,  "If  you'll  step  inside  I'll  inquire," 

We  did  step  inside,  and  stood  waiting  in  the  front  hall  while  the  maid 
went  up  stairs  to  make  her  inquiry.  I  was  trembling  so  that  I  could  scarcely 
stand,  and  a  horrible  fear  was  making  me  sick  and  faint.  Mollie  slipped  her 
kind  little  hand  into  mine,  and  Mrs.  Sheehan  put  her  arm  around  me  as  if  to 
keep  me  from  falling.     In  a  very  few  moments  the  girl  returned. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  speaking  in  the  tone  of  calm  indifference  in  which  one 
might  deliver  the  most  unimportant  message,  "Mrs.  Lemont  says  a  family  of 
Morgans  did  live  here,  but  the  house  was  sold  after  the  old  gentleman  died 
last  Spring.  She  thinks  Mrs.  Morgan  has  gone  out  West  to  live  with  a  niece, 
but  she  isn't  sure  about  it.  Any  way  she  hasn't  been  in  New  York  since  the 
fall,  and  she  wishes  she  did  know  where  Mrs.  Morgan  was,  for  there's  several 
letters  come  for  her,  and  she  doesn't  know  what  to  do  with  them." 

To  be  continued. 
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Ob  pastor  dear  !  with  fond  regret 

We  are  with  thee  compelled  to  part, 
Which  bids  our  tears  in  anguish  flow, 

And  pangs  of  sorrow  pierce  the  heart. 
Thou  hast  most  kindly  for  us  cared, 

In  varied  scenes  of  good  or  ill, 
Ah  !  who  in  future  shall  we  find 

So  well  thy  vacant  place  to  fill  ? 

Thou  hast  been  joyous  in  our  joys. 

And  in  our  sorrows  borne  a  part. 
And  gently  sought  in  wisdom's  ways, 

With  care  to  guide  the  youthful  heart. 
To  each  and  all  within  thy  fold, 

Thou  hast  a  faithful  shepherd  proved. 
And,  like  a  father,  in  our  midst. 

Thou  art  esteemed,  respected,  loved. 

But  such  may  thus  no  longer  be. 

For  time  now  breathes  a  clanging  knell, 
And  we,  alas,  of  thee  must  take, 

A  long,  a  sad,  a  fond  farewell. 
But  deep  in  memory  will  we  keep, 

The  halos  sweet,  enjoyed  with  thee. 
And  with  the  friends  we  hold  most  dear, 

Thy  cherished  name  shall  ever  be. 

And  all  along  thy  future  way, 

May  cheering  sunbeams  brightly  shine, 
And  flowers  that  bloom  to  glad  the  heart. 

In  wreaths  of  friendship  round  thee  twine. 
Adieu,  Adieu,  it  must  be  so. 

That  we  anon,  for  aye  must  part. 
Oh  firm,  unbroken,  be  the  chain 

That  strongly  binds  us  heart  to  heart. 


A  Man  Named  Moriarty. 


•^•^^a-^^K- — 


4^  ^^HE  question   is,"   said  the  stout  gentleman,    emphasizing  the  last 

^^  word  and  pausing  effectively,  "who's  to  be  the  scapegoat  of  this 
affair?" 

"There  must  be  one,  you  think  ?"  said  the  thin  man  with  the  gray  beard 
as  his  anxious  eyes  searched  the  other  man's  face. 

'  Of  course,"  the  stout  man  answered,  with  an  air  of  finality.  "You  don't 
want  the  papers  to  get  hold  of  the  truth,  do  you?  You  don't  want  it  to  leak 
out  that  we're  manufacturing  explosives  with  inferior  chemicals — to  say  noth- 
ing of  dangerous  processes,  long  ago  condemned  as  murderous,  which  we've 
emplo5'ed  to  cut  corners  and  boom  the  dividends.  You  don't  want  that  going 
the  rounds,  do  you?" 

"No,  indeed  not,"  the  thin  man  said  eagerly. 

"Ergo,  the  scapegoat,"  said  the  other. 

"I  don't  see  where  you'll  find  one,"  the  thin  man  observed  wearily. 

"Well,'  the  stout  man  began,  and  his  voice  was  full  of  vigor  and  deter- 
mination, "when  you  run  a  business  of  this  sort  and  in  this  manner,  when 
you  do  almost  anything  to  tickle  the  stockholders,  when  you  cut  down  the 
expenses  to  the  point  of  holding  human  beings  over  eternity  on  No.  30  cotton 
thread,  you've  got  to  be  prepared  for  almost  anything,  and  when  that  'any- 
thing' comes,  as  it  will  sooner  or  later  you've  got  to  take  a  day  off  and  smooth 
things  over  with  the  public.  The  public  is  inquisitive,  and  it  has  a  way  of 
finding  more  things  out  than  you  want  it  to.  Now,  what  we've  got  to  do  is 
to  square  the  public.  We've  made  money  this  past  year.  We've  saved  so 
much  through  cheap  stock  and  risky  processes  that  it  s  a  small  matter  if  the 
old  shack  on  the  'plains'  has  gone  up  with  a  bang,  L,et  it  go.  It's  a  loss,  to 
be  sure,  but  it's  nothing  to  what  the  loss  will  be  if  the  true  inwardness  of  that 
bang  becomes  common  gossip.  If  it  should  get  out  just  why  the  works  blew 
up,  you'd  never  put  another  ounce  of  product  on  the  market,  and  your  stock 
wouldn't  be  worth  the  paper  it's  engraved  on.  In  fact,  you'd  be  lucky  to  get 
off  without  a  long  term  for  manslaughter." 

"Well?"  said  the  other  as  he  shifted  uneasily  in  his  chair. 

"Fix  the  blame  on  some  one.  That  will  satisfy  'em.  Don't  bother  about 
dollars  and  cents  just  at  present." 

"And  the — the — er — scapegoat  ?"  suggested  the  thin  man. 
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"As  I  said,  when  you  run  things  in  this  way  you  have  to  be  prepared  for 
anything.  There's  two  things  to  be  thankful  for.  First,  it's  God's  own 
mercy  it  didn't  happen  in  the  daytime.  Thirty  killed  and  forty  wounded — 
something  like  that  in  scare  type.  That  would  have  been  serious.  Second, 
that  a  man  named  Moriarty  was  loafing  round  the  building  somewhere. 
There's  your  man." 

"Moriarty — Moriarty  !"  said  the  thin  man,  as  if  endeavoring  to  place  the 
name. 

"Yes,  Moriarty,"  said  the  other,  "The  same  one  that  grafted  us  for 
twenty  more  per  mouth  when  somehow — Lord  knows  how — he  got  on  to  the 
fact  that  we  were  taking  long  chances." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  the  thin  man.  his  face  lighting.     "Where  is  he?" 

"Well,  I  should  say  he  was  cumburing  the  earth  at  several  points,  unless 
they've  collected  him,"  the  other  said  grimly.  "Low  down,  I  suppose,  to 
take  advantage  of  a  man  when  he's  dead.  Still,  it's  bound  to  be  somebody, 
and  we  may  as  well  use  him  who  first  used  us." 

"Are  you  sure  he's  dead?"  the  thin  man  asked. 

"You've  never  seen  an  explosion  like  that,  I  imagine,"  the  stout  man 
said  dryly. 

"Anyhow,  how  will  you  fix  the  blame  on  him?"  the  other  inquired. 

"Easy  enough.  Reporters  will  be  round  to-day  to  interview  us.  Well, 
there's  only  one  way  we  can  imagine  it  happened.  On  several  occasions 
we've  been  out  to  the  works  at  night.  Moriarty  was  smoking — see  ?  Threat- 
ened to  discharge  him  if  we  heard  of  it  again.  Particularly  trusty  man  other- 
wise and  long  in  our  employ,  so  we  hated  to  part  with  him.  Must  have  tried 
it  once  too  often  last  night.  Shocked  at  such  a  horrible  thing,  of  course,  but 
we'd  so  often  cautioned  him,  and  so  forth — see?" 

The  thin  man  arose. 

"You're  a  genius,"  said  he.     "It's  the  very  thing." 

"  'Tisn't  genius,"  said  the  other  shortly.     "It's  a  case  of  have  to." 

**  **  **  **  **  **  ** 

*  *  *  *  *  ■  *  * 

On  the  evening  preceding  the  above  conversarion  th^^  Commonwealth  Ex- 
plosive works  in  the  dingy  little  village  called  the  Plains  had  verified  its 
name  by  sailing  skyward  in  the  midst  of  a  vivid  pyrotechnical  display,  accom- 
panied by  a  roar  like  several  concentrated  Fourth  of  Julys,  which  had  shaken 
the  earth  for  miles  around.  Several  hours  after  the  explosion,  in  a  little  belt 
of  larches  some  rods  away,  a  heap  of  wreckage  stirred  uneasily  and  finally 
broke  apart.  From  the  wreckage  came  a  thing  which  wabbled  about  the 
ground  in  its  vain  attempts  to  rise.  Finding  this  impossible,  it  began  to  crawl 
through  the  grove  toward  a  light  which  showed  in  a  window  some  little  dis- 
tance beyond.  The  thing  made  progress  painfully,  sometimes  creeping, 
sometimes  worming,  but  always  groaning  weakly.     The  light  seemed  leagues 
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away  and,  moreover,  it  bobbed  about  in  a  wonderful  fashion  and  showed  all 
variety  of  color  from  blood  red  to  pale  blue.  Sometimes  it  was  lost  to  sight 
completely,  and  the  thing  would  utter  a  sound  between  a  gasp  and  a  moan, 
but  it  always  crawled  until  at  last  the  light  showed  its  kaleidoscopic  hues 
close  at  hand.  Then  the  thing,  after  numerous  attempts,  found  a  feeble 
voice  and  sent  out  a  frail  shout,  while  the  light  swung  around  in  huge  circles 
and  dripped  green  sparks  in  its  trail.  Some  one  came  running  and,  bending 
down,  said,  "Good  God!"  in  a  voice  that  rang  and  jarred  like  heavy  bells — 
then  darkness. 

It  was  late  in  the  next  afternoon  when  the  thing  opened  its  eyes,  and 
even  as  it  moaned  in  its  pain  the  presses  in  the  neighboring  city  were  run- 
ning out  in  their  first  editions  the  account  of  Moriarty's  affection  for  his  pipe. 

**  **  **  **  **  **  ** 

******* 

Now,  to  bring  into  the  semblance  of  a  man  a  thing  which  had  soared 
through  the  air  in  company  with  loose  boards,  stray  girders  and  miscellane- 
ous debris  takes  some  little  time  and  a  vast  amount  of  surgical  skill.  Of 
time  there  was  a  plenty,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  other  requisites  at  the  hos- 
pital to  which  the  thing  was  finally  taken.  The  two  in  conjunction  worked 
wonders.  Out  of  the  battered  mass  of  broken  bones  and  lacerated  flesh  came 
slowly  but  surely  the  likeness  of  a  human  being — a  very  sorry  human  being 
it  was,  scarred  and  disfigured  and  bristling  with  splints  and  bandages.  Still 
through  it  all  it  clung  to  life  with  a  tenacity  which  was  little  less  than  mar, 
velous. 

After  many  weeks  it  was  able  to  sit  up  every  day  in  a  chair.  About  this 
time  this  much  bandaged  man  began  to  read,  and,  chancing  to  come  across  a 
bundle  of  weeks  old  papers,  he  read  therein  the  account  of  thoughtless 
Moriarty.  It  pleased  him  immensely.  He  chuckled  and  grinned  and  read 
the  account  several  times.  Then  he  folded  the  paper  and  put  it  under  the 
pillow  of  his  cot.  Moriarty's  troubles  seemed  to  be  a  powerful  tonic  for  him. 
He  improved  rapidly  and  nearly  drove  the  doctors  insane  by  asking  them 
how  long  it  would  be  before  his  condition  would  permit  him  to  go  out. 

One  visiting  day  he  dictated  a  note  and  sent  it  out  by  the  nurse.  In  the 
afternoon  three  men  were  shown  to  the  bandaged  man's  ward,  where  he  sat 
wrapped  up  in  his  chair. 

"Denny,"  cried  the  foremost  of  the  three  as  he  caught  sight  of  the 
shrunken  figure. 

The  bandaged  man  favored  them  with  a  grin,  which  the  crosses  of  adhe- 
sive plaster  on  his  face  and  the  absence  of  six  front  teeth  rendered  particu- 
larly hideous. 

"Sit  down,  sit  down,"  he  said  jovially.  "Look  at  the  product  of  bad 
chemicals,  will  you?" 

The  trio  sat  down  and  chatted  away  until  a  white  capped  nurse  gently 
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hinted  it  was  time  for  them  to  leave.  Then  the  bandaged  man  turned  to  the 
visitor  nearest  him. 

"Dan,"  said  he,  "did  you  ever  see  me  smoke?" 

"I  don't  think  I  ever  did,  Denny,"  the  man  addressed  replied. 

The  patient  turned  to  the  next  in  order. 

"Tom,"  he  said  solemnly,  "did  you  ever  see  me  smoke?" 

"Sure  not,"  said  Tom. 

"Did  you,  Jim?  the  patient  wanton,  addressing  the  third,  who  shook  his 
head. 

"Well,  then,"  said  he,  "remember  that,  will  you?  It's  money  in  your 
pocket  to  keep  that  in  mind."  And  when  the  three  reached  the  street  they 
agreed  there  was  something  wrong  with  Denny's  mind. 


It  was  a  bright  September  day  when  the  patient  left  the  hospital.  He 
entered  a  carriage  and  drove  to  one  of  the  oflSce  buildings  down  town.  He 
hobbled  into  a  spacious  office  on  the  seventh  floor,  his  crutches  making  a  vig- 
orous thumping  on  the  tiling  as  he  swung  past  a  stout  man  at  the  desk  in  the 
outer  room  and  entered  a  smaller  one,  where  a  thin  little  man  with  a  gray 
beard  bent  over  a  pile  of  letters.  The  man  from  the  hospital  still  wore  band- 
ages swathed  about  his  neck,  and  there  was  yet  enough  adhesive  plaster  on 
his  face  to  make  his  grin  rather  pronounced. 

"Good  morning,"  said  he  pleasantly,  sinking  into  a  chair.  "Don't  let 
me  interrupt.     My  business  can  wait." 

"Well?"  said  the  other  sharply. 

"Are  you  ready?"  the  intruder  asked.  Then  he  grinned,  and  the  thin 
man  experienced  a  shock.     That  grin  would  have  startled  a  mummy. 

"I  think  I'll  smoke,"  said  the  man  with  the  crutches. 

"Well,  why  don't  you?"  the  thin  man  queried  after  waiting  for  some 
moments  for  the  other  to  produce  his  weed. 

"No  hurry,"  was  the  calm  response.  "I've  got  to  learn  first.  Want  me 
to  learn,  don't  you  ?" 

"Want  what — I  want  what?"  said  the  thin  man. 

"You  want  me  to  learn  to  smoke,  don't  you?"  the  other  went  on. 
"  "Course  you  want  me  to,"  he  added  insinuatingly. 

"Now  see  here,"  began  the  thin  man,  but  the  other  interrupted  him.    . 

"I  don't  mind  learning  to  smoke,  but  it's  expensive.  Costs  a  lot  of 
money  to  smoke.     I  wouldn't  undertake  it  less'n  ten  thousand  dollars." 

"What  are  you  driving  at?"  growled  the  thin  man.  "What  do  I  care 
whether  you  smoke  or  not?" 

"Oh,  if  you  don't  care,"  the  man  beside  him  said  easily,  "we'll  make  it 
fifteen  thousand.     I'll  smoke  for  that.     I'll  smoke  all  my  days  if  I  get  that.' 
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"Great  heavens  !     I  don't  want  you  to  smoke.     What  in  thunder" — 

"Fifteen  thousand  and  I  smoke." 

The  thin  man  had  lost  his  temper. 

"Fifteen  thousand!"  he  roared.  "What's  your  name?  What'd  I  give 
you  fifteen  thousand  dollars  for?  Why  should  I  give  you  the  price  of  a 
two-fer  even?" 

"Because,"  said  the  man  with  the  crutches,  as  he  grinned  again  and  laid 
a  hand  confidentially  on  the  thin  man's  coatsleeve — "because,"  he  purred, 
"my  name's  Moriarty." — ^Boston  Transcript. 


^V^ 


"It  is  easy  enough  to  be  pleasant 

When  life  flows  by  like  a  song. 
But  the  man  worth  while  is  the  man  who  will  smile, 

When  everything  goes  dead  wrong  : 
For  the  test  of  the  heart  is  trouble. 

And  it  always  comes  with  years. 
And  the  smile  that  is  worth  the  praises  of  earth 

Is  the  smile  that  shines  through  tears. 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


The  End  of  the  Journey. 


I.   MCROSS. 

mRS.  SKINNER  paused  upon  the  porch  steps  and  looked  at  the  boy 
who  was  advancing. 

"Well,  what  do  you  want?"  she  demanded. 

"Can  I  do  some  chores  to  pay  for  my  supper  and  a  place  to  sleep  to-night?" 

"O!     You're  a  tramp,  are  you?     Pretty  young  to  start  out  that  way." 

"I  asked  for  a  chance  to  work  for  all  you  let  me  have." 

"I  don't  know  as  I'm  going  to  let  you  have  anything."  She  took  another 
step  and  scowled  with  pain.  "If  you  can  find  the  old  hen-turkey,  over  there 
in  the  meadow,  and  drive  her  and  her  little  turks  into  the  barn,  maybe  I'll 
give  you  a  bite.  She  ought  to  have  eleven  little  ones  ;  if  you  don't  get  every 
one  I  won't  give  you  a  mouthful.  Hyper  along,  now  ;  there's  a  big  thunder 
shower  coming." 

"If  it  wasn't  for  this  rheumatism  I  wouldn't  waste  a  supper  on  that  boy, 
just  for  getting  those  turkeys  in,"  she  muttered;  "but  I'll  make  him  work  it 
out."  So  as  soon  as  the  turkeys  were  under  cover  she  set  the  boy  at  work  in 
the  woodshed  splitting  wood  until  supper  was  ready. 

After  they  had  finished  their  suppers  Mrs.  Skinner  asked  the  boy  : 

"What's  your  name?" 

"Frank  Withee."  He  wanted  to  ask  her  name  in  return,  but  she  looked 
so  angrily  at  him  that  he  did  not  dare. 

"Where  did  you  come  from  ?" 

"From  Clockville,  New  York." 

"How  did  you  get  here  ?" 

"Walked  the  most  of  the  way  ;  once  in  a  while  I  got  a  ride." 

"It's  a  long  ways  from  New  York  to  New  Hampshire.  Whatever  pos- 
sessed you  to  start  on  such  a  tramp? — run  away?"  asked  Mr.  Skinner. 

"No,  sir  ;  I  haven't  anybody  to  run  away  from.  I've  come  to  take  my 
grandmother  out  of  the  poorhouse."  His  face  flushed,  and  he  added  quickly: 
"It  isn't  her  fault  that  she's  there.  She  had  a  good  farm  and  home,  and  all 
the  children  she  had  was  my  father  and  his  sister — I  suppose  she's  my  Aunt 
Susan,  but  I'll  never  call  her  'aunt.'  " 

Mr.  Skinner  moved  his  chair  to  the  window  and  looked  out  into  the 
black,  rainy  night. 

"The  farm  was  going  to  be  father's,"  Frank  explained,  "but  he  said  he'd 
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give  up  his  share  to  his  sister  if  she'd  take  care  of  grandmother  as  long  as 
she  lived,  aad  she  promised  to.  Then  last  year  she  put  grandmother  into  the 
poor-house.  I'm  going  to  see  her  and  tell  her  what  I  think  of  such  mean 
business."  He  clenched  his  fists  and  squared  his  shoulders,  as  though  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  meeting. 

"Whatever  put  it  into  your  bead  to  come  such  an  amazing  distance  just 
to  take  care  of  her  ?"  asked  Mr.  Skinner. 

"I  promised  father  that  I  would.  He  was  sick  a  long  time,  and  we  bsd  to 
use  the  money  he  had  saved  to  come  and  get  her  ;  then  he  worried  about  her 
until  I  promised  that  I'd  come  here  and  take  care  of  her." 

"How  old  are  you?"  asked  Mrs.  Skinner,  looking  sharply  at  the  boy. 

"  'Most  twelve  ;  I'm  small  for  my  age,  but  there's  lot's  of  things  I  can  do. 
I've  got  twenty  dollars  that  I  earned  myself,  and  father  said  grandmother  is 
a  great  manager,  so  I  guess  we'll  keep  off  the  town." 

"I  guess  you'll  find  that  twenty  dollars  won't  go  far  toward  keeping  two 
people  ;  you'd  better  keep  your  money  and  take  care  of  yourself,  or  there'll 
be  two  of  you  on  the  town  instead  of  one." 

"Why,  I  ynust  take  care  of  her  !"  said  Frank,  resolutely.  "She's  my 
own  grandmother  ;  she  belongs  to  me." 

"It's  time  for  you  to  go  to  bed  ;  you'll  have  to  be  moving  early  in  the 
morning  and  get  to  work,  if  you're  going  to  do  such  big  things,"  said  Mrs. 
Skinner,  sharply,  as  she  took  a  lamp  and  led  the  way  to  a  small  bedroom. 

When  she  returned  she  took  a  seat  at  another  window  and  studied  the 
darkness  outside.     After  a  while  Mr.  Skinner  said  : 

"I  don't  know  as  I  care  what  that  little  squint  of  a  boy  says  ;  never  heard 
anything  so  foolish  !     Thinks  he  can  take  care  of  himself  and  her,  too !" 

There  was  a  few  moments'  silence  ;  then  he  continued  : 

"I  don't  see  as  it  was  my  fault,  anyhow.     'Twas  all  your  doings." 

There  was  a  longer  silence  ;  then  : 

"You  said  you  wanted  her  room,  so  you  could  have  a  nice  spare  room 
like  other  folks,  and  you  said  she'd  be  more  comfortable  over  there,  this 
house  is  so  cold,  and  it  cost  too  much  to  keep  a  fire  in  her  room.'" 

He  moved  about  uneasily,  studying  her  face  intently.  Then,  with  long 
pauses  between  his  sentences  : 

"Anybody  can  see  that  he's  used  to  work.  He  took  care  of  the  turkeys 
and  shut  them  up  just  as  careful  as  you  could.  You're  getting  pretty  rheu- 
matic. He'd  about  pay  their  keep,  now,  and,  by  and  by,  more.  I  need  some 
help  just  now,  too." 

Again  he  waited  for  her  to  speak,  but  she  didn't. 

"Why  don't  you  say  something,  Susan  ?"  he  demanded,  irritably.  "You 
always  talk  when  I  don't  want  to  hear  you,  and  keep  still  when  you  ought  to 
have  something  to  say." 
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"I'm  seeing  things." 

"Sit  there  and  look  at  them,  then;  I'm  going  to  bed,"  was  his  angry 
reply. 

In  the  night  he  was  awakened  by  the  regular  tap,  tap,  of  a  hammer. 

"What  in  all  possessed  is  she  doing?"  he  asked  himself. 

He  listened  a  few  moments,  then  got  up,  dressed  and  went  to  the  spare- 
room.     His  wife  was  on  her  knees,  tacking  a  rag  carpet  upon  the  floor. 

"What  are  you  doing?  We  had  to  get  along  without  butter  or  eggs,  and 
you  skimped  us  on  everything  you  could,  to  get  that  store  carpet  and  lace 
curtains,  and  new  furniture.     And  now  you're  putting  the  old  things  back." 

His  wife  did  not  answer,  perhaps  because  her  mouth  was  full  of  tacks  ; 
when  the  last  one  was  in  place  she  rose  to  her  feet,  saying  : 

"Now  help  me  set  up  the  bed." 

The  old  wooden  bedstead  with  four  posts  capped  by  round  polished  balls 
was  put  up,  the  cord  woven  in  and  a  straw  tick  and  fat  feather  bed  placed 
upon  it. 

"I'll  get  breakfast  while  you  do  the  chores ;  the  boy  will  want  to  go 
early." 

"Do  you  want — ?"     But  she  had  gone  into  the  pantry. 

When  breakfast  was  over  Frank  said  : 

"If  you  .think  I've  done  enough  to  pay  for  what  I've  had  I'll  go  ;  I'm  in 
a  hurry  to  see  grandmother." 

"I'm — I'm — that  is,  I  thought  I'd  go  over  that  way  this  morning;  you 
can  ride  over — it's  ten  miles  or  more." 

He  looked  at  his  wife,  but  it  was  one  of  the  times  when  she  ought  to 
speak  and  would  not,  so  he  and  Frank  went  to  the  barn  to  harness  the  horse. 

When  they  were  ready  to  go  Frank  went  into  the  house.  "Good-bye, 
Mrs.  ."  She  did  not  tell  him  her  name.  "Thank  you  for  your  kind- 
ness ;  I'll  tell  grandmother  how  good  you've  been." 

Before  they  were  out  of  sight  of  the  house  she  was  at  work  in  the  spare 
room.  She  put  a  blue  and  white  counterpane  upon  the  bed,  and  tacked  a  val- 
ance around  it.  Old-fashioned  copperplate  curtains  replaced  the  lace  ones ' 
an  old  spindle-backed  rocker  and  other  old  furniture  were  brought  in,  and  she 
stepped  back  and  surveyed  the  room. 

"There!     Everything  is  just  as  she  left  it." 

Then  she  went  into  the  kitchen,  sat  down  by  the  window,  and  waited. 
Her  hands,  unaccustomed  to  idleness,  were  nervously  locked  together.  When 
the  wagon  came  in  sight  she  rose,  trembling.  "She's  there  ;  so  is  Frank," 
she  whispered. 

Thej'  stopped  by  the  gate  at  the  foot  of  the  path.  Frank  sprang  out  and 
looked  toward  the  house.  Mrs.  Skinner  drew  back  and  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands. 
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"I  can't  meet  her,"  she  groaned. 

Frank  helped  an  old  lady  out  of  the  wagon  and  led  her  up  the  walk  ;  she 
was  so  small,  and  her  back  so  bent,  that  her  head  scarcely  came  above  his. 
As  she  reached  a  bush  of  southernwood  she  stopped  to  pick  a  sprig.  I 
remember  just  as  well  the  day  I  planted  that  bush— 'twas  Susan's  second 
birthday."  Farther  on  she  picked  a  leaf  of  sweet  Mary  and  crushed  it  to 
make  it  give  out  its  aromatic  perfume.  "Your  father  liked  sweet  Mary 
leaves,  Frank." 

Very  gently  and  carefully  Frant  helped  her  up  the  steps  and  into  the 
house.  Mrs.  Skinner  took  a  step  toward  her,  and  her  lips  framed  the  word 
"mother,"  but  not  a  sound  came  from  them.  The  three  stood  in  embarrassed 
silence  until  Frank  said  : 

"Uncle  Rufus  says  I  may  stay  here  and  work  for  grandmother,  if  you  are 
willing.  I  didn't  know  your  name  last  night,  or  I  wouldn't  have  spoken  so  ; 
I  am  sorry" — he  hesitated  a  little  ;  then,  shyly,  "Aunt  Susan." 

She  stooped  and  awkwardly  kissed  his  cheek.  Then,  in  tones  a  little 
harder  than  usual,  as  if  to  make  amends  for  such  weakness  : 

"Well,  then,  why  don't  you  go  and  help  him  ungear  his  horse,  instead  of 
standing  there?  Come,  mother" — the  harsh  voice  grew  tender — "your  room 
is  ready  for  you  ;  I  haven't  had  a  happy  day  since  you  left  it."— [Qlassma^e. 


Fortune  and  Misfortune. 


miss  Ivovejoy  had  been  at  her  brother's  house  but  little  more  than  a  week, 
yet  already  she  had  to  confess  to  a  vague  feeling  of  disappointment- 
She  had  not  seen  her  brother  and  his  wife  for  more  than  seven  years,  dur- 
ing all  of  which  she  had  longed  for  them  with  the  homesick  intensity  of  the 
exile.  The  anticipation  of  this  homecoming  had  cheered  her  through  many 
a  dreary  term  of  teaching  ;  yet  now  that  reality  had  taken  the  place  of  antici- 
pation, she  found  something  lacking. 

The  old  home  was  still  the  same,  and  her  brother  and  his  wife  were  as 
kind  as  ever  ;  but  during  this  time  of  separation  their  only  child  had  grown 
from  girlhood  almost  to  womanhood,  and  with  the  growth  had  come  a 
change  in  father  and  mother  which  made  poor  Aunt  Ruth  feel  like  an  alien 
and  a  stranger. 

The  merry,  open-hearted  brother  had  become  quiet  and  care-worn.  The 
bright,  pretty,  cultivated  sister-in-law,  as  dear  to  Ruth  as  if  united  to  her  by 
ties  of  blood  instead  of  marriage,  had  faded  into  an  almost  shabbily-dressed 
drudge  whose  only  purpose  in  life  seemed  to  be  to  keep  Hazel's  bed  of  roses 
from  thorns. 

Both  had  been  as  glad  as  possible  to  see  their  self-reliant,  independent 
Western  sister  ;  but  it  seemed  to  Ruth  as  if  their  principal  interest  was  in 
noting  the  effect  upon  her  of  Hazel's  grace  and  Hazel's  beauty  and  Hazel's 
accomplishments.  That  had  been  the  constant  theme  of  conversation  when 
Mr.  Lovejoy  was  not  too  preoccupied  to  talk  at  all  or  his  wife  had  an  infre- 
quent moment  of  leisure. 

Now  Aunt  Ruth  was  quite  ready  to  admit  that  the  grace  and  beauty  and 
accomplishments  were  there,  but  the  greater  grace  of  helpfulness  and  filial 
gratitude  seemed  to  be  both  lacking  and  unlooked  for.  Nor  was  the  girl 
wholly  or  even  principally  to  blame.  No  return  had  ever  been  demanded  of 
her  for  all  that  had  been  given,  and  the  idea  of  giving  unasked  was  yet 
unborn. 

Ruth's  own  few  gentle  attempts  at  remonstrance  had  been  met  with  such 
an  air  of  mild  surprise,  such  earnest  disclaimers  on  the  part  of  the  parents, 
that  she  had  seen  the  futility  of  words  and  resolved  to  say  no  more.  She  did 
not  wish  to  be  regarded  as  meddlesome  and  disagreeable. 

Just  now  she  was  feeling  particularly  out  of  sympathy  with  the  condi- 
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tions.  As  she  went  steadily  on  with  the  dishes  she  was  washing,  she  could 
hear  her  niece  chatting  in  animated  fashion  with  a  caller  in  the  parlor.  She 
knew  that  it  was  Mr.  Bennett,  the  young  man  who  had  called  in  the  afternoon 
to  see  if  Hazel  would  sing  at  a  parlor  concert  to  be  given  at  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  rooms  the  next  week. 

Mrs.  Lovejoy  had  answered  the  bell  and  informed  him  that  Hazel  was 
out ;  but  Ha/el  herself,  when  she  came  home  from  her  drive  with  a  girl 
friend,  had  spoken  of  meeting  him,  and  told  as  a  great  joke  about  his  remark 
that  "he  would  call  again  in  the  evening,  as  the  servant  had  assured  him  she 
would  be  in  then." 

"If  the  child  had  only  seen  what  it  meant !  "  sighed  Aunt  Ruth  to 
herself. 

But  even  Hazel's  mother  had  laughed  the  matter  oflF,  although  rather 
consciously  and  with  a  flush  ;  and  when  Hazel  had  smiled  and  said : 

"Never  mind,  mamma  dear.  When  I  get  to  be  a  prima  donna  you  shall 
have  all  the  servants  you  want,"  the  smile  and  the  foolish  promise  had  salved 
the  wound  effectually. 

As  the  young  people  talked  and  laughed  together  in  the  parlor,  Ruth 
could  hear  Hazel's  mother  moving  softly  about  upstairs,  putting  to  rights  in 
prompt  methodical  way  the  things  which  Hazel  had  left  scattered  about  when 
she  made  her  toilet  and  hurried  down  to  meet  her  caller. 

Then  by  and  by  a  door  opened,  and  suddenly  there  was  the  sound  of  a  fall 
and  a  suppressed  cry  of  pain  ;  and  Miss  Lovejoy,  rushing  out,  found  her 
sister  in-law  lying  near  the  foot  of  the  back  stairs,  white  to  the  lips  and  with 
her  patient  face  drawn  in  agony. 

"I've  fallen,  Ruth,  and  I'm  afraid  I'm  badly  hurt.  I  think  my  ankle  is 
broken. 

Ruth  looked,  and  saw  the  poor  foot  hanging  limp  and  twisted  in  its  well- 
worn  slipper. 

"It  is  broken,  Helen,"  she  said.  "I  will  call  Hazel,  and  send  her  for  the 
doctor  at  once." 

But  even  in  her  extremity  Mrs.  Lovejoy  stretched  out  a  detaining  hand. 

"Please,  Ruth,  don't  frighten  her,"  she  said.  "Couldn't  you  go  your- 
self ?     I'll  stay  quietly  here  till  you  come  back." 

"My  dear,  I  think  Hazel  will  want  to  go,  and,  anyway,  I'm  sure  it  is  best 
to  tell  her." 

Then,  as  Ruth  started  toward  the  parlor  door,  something  which  she  always 
says  was  an  inspiration  flashed  into  her  mind.  The  boldness  of  it  terrified  her 
for  a  moment  and  made  her  pause,  but  only  for  a  moment.  Then,  with  a 
calm  face  but  a  little  sick  feeling  at  her  heart,  she  walked  through  the  hall 
and  into  the  parlor.  She  paused  only  long  enough  to  bow  to  the  caller,  and 
then  said  quietly  : 
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"Hazel,  our  poor  servant  has  fallen  on  the  stairs  and  hurt  herself  badly. 
Can  you  go  for  the  doctor  ?  " 

For  just  a  second  after  she  had  uttered  the  terrible  words  Ruth  felt  afraid 
of  the  issue.  If  Hazel  should  fail — If  the  canker  of  thoughtlessness  had 
eaten  too  deep — she  knew  that  she  should  never  forgive  either  herself  or  her 
niece. 

But  the  girl,  as  the  meaning  of  her  aunt's  words  made  itself  plain  to  her, 
rose  to  her  feet,  and  over  her  face,  to  the  very  roots  of  her  hair,  poured  a 
flood  of  crimson  which  quickly  gave  place  to  a  deadly  pallor. 

"It  is  my  mother,"  she  said,  with  a  dignity  which  no  one  had  ever 
noticed  in  her  before.     "Let  me  go  at  once." 

Then  she  turned  to  her  visitor,  wholly  indifferent,  as  to  the  impression 
she  might  make,  anxious  only  to  atone  for  her  previous  cowardice. 

"I  know  you  will  excuse  me,  Mr.  Bennett,"  she  said.  "It  is  my  mother 
who  has  fallen.  My  aunt  is  punishing  me  very  justly  for  not  having  told 
yoa,  as  I  should,  that  the  lady  who  opened  the  door  for  you  this  afternoon 
was  not  our  servant,  but  my  mother.     We  have  no  servant." 

People  had  often  said  that  Mr.  Bennett  was  fastidious.  He  may  have 
been,  but  he  was  also  a  gentleman.  The  scorn  which  Hazel's  confession 
could  hardly  help  arousing  had  no  chance  to  show  itself  in  his  face.  Pity  for 
the  girl's  embarrassment  and  suffering,  and  admiration  for  her  final  courage 
and  loyalty  and  frankness,  blotted  out  every  other  feeling. 

"It  was  my  mistake.  Miss  L,ovejoy,"  he  said,  gravely,  "and  I  am  afraid 
an  unpardonable  one.  I  am  more  sorry  than  I  can  tell  you."  Then,  before 
any  one  could  object,  he  had  seized  his  hat  and  started  for  the  doctor. 

He  found  him  and  brought  him  back,  and  remained  to  help  his  lift  and 
move  the  sufferer;  and  by  and  by,  when  there  was  no  excuse  for  him  staying 
any  longer,  he  said  to  Hazel's  aunt,  with  an  almost  boyish  diffidence  and 
hesitancy. 

"Miss  lyovejoy,  please  do  not  think  me  presuming,  but  my  father  and 
mother  are  both  away,  and  our  servants  have  almost  nothing  to  do.  Will  you 
not  let  me  send  one  of  them  to  help  you — a  woman  who  has  been  with  us  a 
great  many  years  ?  She  would  be  most  willing  to  come,  and  I'm  sure  you 
would  find  her  of  assistance." 

With  all  her  independence  Aunt  Ruth  was  almost  tempted  to  accept  the 
offer,  but  it  was  Hazel  who  decided  the  matter. 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Bennett,"  she  said,  "and  please  do  not  think 
us  unappreciative  ;  but  just  now,  at  any  rate,  we  shall  get  on  very  well.  I 
have  a  vacation  now,  and  I  can  give  all  my  time  to  my  mother  and  the  house. 
I  want  to  do  it.     She  has  waited  on  me  all  my  life." 

She  was  equally  determined  when  her  father  came  home  and  somewhat 
excitedly  urged  the  necessity  both  of  a  nurse  and  a  kitchen  girl.     She  con- 
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vinced  him — although  he  knew  it  only  too  well  before — that  they  could  not 
afford  it,  and  she  had  her  way. 

Like  all  young  pilgrims,  Hazel  found  the  road  long  and  sometimes 
rough,  and  she  traveled  it  often  with  aching  feet.  But  she  never  turned  back, 
and  in  the  long  days  which  followed,  filled  as  they  were  from  early  morn  till 
late  at  night,  with  petty  household  duties,  she  learned  as  she  could  never 
have  learned  in  any  other  way  the  cost  of  that  mother-love  which  had 
so  long  and  so  jealously  sheltered  her. —  The  Youth's  Companion. 


YOU  AND  TO-DAY. 


EIvI<A  WHEELER  WILCOX. 


With  every  rising  of  the  sun 
Think  of  your  life  as  just  begun, 
The  past  has  shrived  and  buried  deep 
All  yesterdays.     There  let  them  sleep 
Nor  seek  to  suoimon  back  one  ghost 
Of  that  innumerable  host. 
Concern  yourself  with  but  to-day  ; 
Woo  it  and  teach  it  to  obey 
Your  will  and  wish.     Since  time  began 
To-day  has  been  the  friend  of  man. 
But  in  his  blindness  and  his  sorrow, 
He  looks  to  yesterday  and  to-morrow. 
You  and  to-day,  a  soul  sublime, 
And  the  great  pregnant  hour  of  time, 
With  God  Himself  to  bind  the  twain. 
Go  forth,  I  say,  attain,  attain. 


« — -i^^^^ 


Simpkins's  Horoscope. 


■»>♦<» 


$IMPKINS  had  ideas,  bnt  none  of  them  seemed  to  be  worth  much,  At 
times  they  had  brought  him  in  very  little  revenue,  and  if  revenue  is  not 
the  test  of  value,  vpfaat  is? 

Every  now  and  then  Simpkins  would  think  of  something  new,  and  if  it 
did  not  happen  to  be  supplanted  in  his  mind  by  something  newer  he  would 
exploit  it.  He  had  exhibited  a  good  deal,  off  and  on,  and  yet  success  seemed 
to  elude  him. 

Unlike  most  persons  who  have  ideas  Simpkins  was  never  discouraged. 
Probably  that  was  because  his  ideas  were  not  grand,  all  absorbing  ones,  such 
as  occur  only  once  or  twice  in  a  life  time,  but  simply — well,  notions  that  come 
and  go  like  waves  lapping  on  a  beach. 

Simpkins  was  not  rich,  but  he  had  desires  that  way.  That  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why  he  had  so  many  ideas.  He  was  always  planning  schemes  which 
seemed  to  hold  out  possibilities  of  wealth,  and  the  ideas  were  notions  intended 
to  help  him  along. 

Reading  some  country  papers  one  day — which  had  been  brought  back  by 
the  boarder  who  had  been  away  on  his  holidays — Simpkins  was  struck  by  the 
number  of  advertisements  of  persons  who  dealt  in  the  future — readers  of 
horoscopes,  interpreters  of  signs,  decipherers  of  palms.  The  advertisements 
generally  read  somethig  like  this: 

:  YOUR  HOROSCOPE   CAST. 

Send  us  the  date  of  your  birth,  (day,  month  and  year,)  and  we  will  • 

:   tell  yon   what  you  may  expect  in  life.     Careful  readings  made  by  the  ; 

•  most  expert  interpreters  of   the   Science  of   the  Occult.     Any  three  • 
:   questions  you  may  ask  will  be  answered  for  a   nominal   charge  of  12  : 

•  cents — ten  cents  and  a   postage  stamp — and  a  full  reading  given  for  a  • 
:   fee  of  $1. 

Here  seemed  to  be  something  new,  and  Simpkins  determined  to  look 
into  it.  Not  that  he  wished  his  own  future  told,  interesting  as  that  might  be, 
but  he  thought  that  perhaps  he  could  make  something  out  of  telling  others. 
Evidently  there  was  money  in  it,  else  why  would  so  many  be  engaged  in  the 
business?  True,  the  fees  looked  a  little  small.  Still,  in  the  aggregate  they 
might  mount  up,  and  anyway  he  must  take  conditions  as  he  found  them. 
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So  Simpkins  set  himself  to  the  study  of  the  occult.  He  paid  daily  visits 
to  the  Astor  Library  and  searched  through  old  tomes  on  the  influences  of  the 
heavens.  For  he  was  honest — in  a  way — was  Simpkins,  and  he  had  no  notion 
of  taking  money  without  giving  some  return. 

Having  thus  at  length  versed  himself  in  the  science  of  horoscopy, 
Simpkins  inserted  advertisements  in  the  rural  papers.  They  wete  very  much 
like  those  which  had  attracted  his  own  attention,  and  offered  to  answer  three 
questions  for  10  cents,  an  unlimited  number  for  a  dollar,  and  soon  Simpkins 
was  doing  a  brisk  business.  From  the  data  in  his  letters  he  was  casting 
horoscopes  and  reading  futures  with  a  zeal  and  enthusiasm  proportioned  to 
the  prospect  of  much  wealth  and  temporary  novelty  of  the  occupation.  Inci- 
dentally Simpkins  was  becoming  interested  in  his  correspondents,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  fair  and  gentle  sex.  They  wrote  such  confiding,  candid 
letters,  full  of  little  confidences  and  tender  pleadings,  that  the  sympathetic 
heart  of  Simpkins  was  touched.  Here  was  one,  for  instance,  which  reached 
him  on  the  very  first  day  of  his  new  enterprise  : 

My  Dear  Mr.  Simpkins  :  I  enclose  you  at  once  $1  for  a  complete  reading, 
not  waiting  to  test  your  abilities,  of  which  I  have  every  confidence,  by  a  pre- 
liminary three  questions.  I  have  for  some  time  been  contemplating  the 
subject  of  matrimony.  Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  as  yet  my  affections  are 
centred  on  no  one.  The  point  on  which  I  wish  to  consult  you  is  this:  At  the 
time  of  my  birth  the  planet  Jupiter  was  ascendant.  (I  have  been  told  this  at 
least),  Jupiter  having  thus  influenced  my  nativity.  I  suppose  I  have  a 
"jovial"  nature — indeed,  I  am  sure  of  it.  Now,  what  kind  of  a  husband  ought 
a  "jovial"  girl  to  have?  The  reason  I  am  so  anxious  for  disinterested 
advice — as  yours  must  be — is  that  I  am  possessed  of  considerable  wealth  in 
my  own  right,  and  fear  that  some  of  my  suitors  may  be  influenced  by  merce- 
nary motives.     Very  sincerely  yours, 

AMELIA  R.  DOBSON. 

Here  was  something  which  gave  Simpkins  another  of  those  ideas  for 
which,  as  has  been  stated,  he  was  famous.  Why  not  himself  try  to  win  the 
fair — but  here  is  the  letter  itself,  which  he  wrote  in  reply  : 

My  Dear  Miss  Dobson  :  I  have  read  your  letter  with  interest,  and  have 
made  a  careful  examination  of  the  influences  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of 
your  nativity.  You  are  quite  correct  iti  saying  that  the  planet  Jupiter  was  in 
a  preponderant  position,  and  that  your  nature  should  therefore  be  a  pleasant 
and  amiable  one — "jovial"  in  fact.  To  be  happily  married  your  husband 
should  be,  I  should  say  of  medium  build  and  fairly  tall,  light  rather  than 
dark  complexion,  about  five  even  six,  years  your  senior  and  of  a  disposition 
not  radically  different  from  your  own.  As  yon  are  wealth}',  the  chances  of  a 
happy  marriage  would  be  greatly  augmented  were  your  husband  to  be  com- 
paratively poor.     I  am  yours  very  trul}',  etc. 
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In  which  description  those  who  knew  Simpkins  could  not  fail  to  recognize 
that  astrologer  himself,  even  to  the  last  particular  of  being  poor. 

By  just  what  steps  Simpkins  ultimately  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
acquaintance  of  Miss  Dobson  it  is  not  necessary  to  relate.  Let  it  be  stated, 
though,  that  when  the  acquaintance  came  it  was  in  an  altogether  proper 
form,  and  that  Simpkins  was  regularly  introduced  by  a  mutual  friend,  though 
the  friendship,  it  is  true,  was  not  of  long  standing. 

Now,  Simpkins,  though  an  astrologist,  was  also  a  diplomatist,  and  he  had 
no  intention  that  Miss  Dobson  should  connect  him  with  the  Simpkins  whom 
she  had  consulted  with  regard  to  a  suitable  husband.  So  he  refrained  from 
mentioning  the  little  circumstances,  and  as  for  talking  about  horoscopes, 
why,  had  the  subject  been  mentioned  he  would  have  pretended  not  to  know 
what  the  term  meant. 

Miss  Dobson  was  an  altogether  pleasant  and  rather  attractive  young  lady, 
and  Simpkins  soon  found  that  he  was  beginning  to  like  her  quite  apart  from 
any  mercenary  considerations  of  her  wealth.  So  he  became  a  frequent  visitor 
at  the  Dobson  house,  and  having  in  the  meantime  experienced  some  twinges 
of  conscience  regarding  the  morality  of  accepting  money  for  casting  horo- 
scopes had  gradually  abandoned  the  occult  entirely. 

Things  in  this  way  were  proceeding  swimmingly,  and  Simpkins's  latest 
idea  gave  promise  of  at  least  being  worth  something.  Miss  Dobson  appar- 
ently was  not  indifferent  to  her  new  acquaintance — perhaps  it  was  because  she 
recognized  in  him  the  physical  qualities  pointed  out  to  her  by  the  sooth- 
sayer— light  complexion,  slim,  fairly  tall,  poor. 

It  may  have  been  because  of  this  interest  which  she  took  in  him  that 
Miss  Dobson  one  evening  asked  Simpkins  ; 

"Mr.  Simpkins,  in  what  month  were  you  born?  " 

And  Simpkins,  unsuspectingly,  and  following  his  custom  of  speaking  the 
truth  when  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  not  to,  replied  :  "September." 

"September  !  "  echoed  Miss  Dobson.  "The  month  of  Saturn  !  Why,  you 
you  must  be  of  a  saturine  nature,  Mr.  Simpkins.  My,  my,  how  unfortunate  ! 
Do  you  always  feel  gloomy  !  Do  you  know  I  consulted  an  astrologer  a  short 
time  ago,  and  he  told  me  I  needed  the  society  of  some  one  cheerful.  I  was 
almost  beginning  to  think  that  you  were  cheerful,  but  I  must  have  been 
mistaken." 

And  Simpkins,  protesting  that  there  was  nothing  in  signs,  and  that 
astrology  was  a  myth,  realized  that  his  case  was  hopeless. 

Next  week  Simpkins  had  a  brand-new  idea.  He  is  working  on  it  now. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  horoscopes. — New  York  limes. 
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Written  for   TALKS  and   TALES. 

THE  RIVER  OF  DREAMS. 


J.  A.  KAISER. 


How  it  glimmers  and  gleams,  does  this  river  of  dreams, 

As  it  hurries  along  in  its  travel  ! 
How  its  mellow  light  streams  as  the  moon's  silver  beams 

Shoot  athwart  the  bright  gold  of  its  gravel  ! 

How  it  rushes  and  roars,  how  it  dashes  and  pours 
O'er  the  sharp,  jagged  rocks,  grim  and  hoary  ! 

How  the  spray  upward  soars  from  its  on-rushing  stores, 
How  it  thunders  along  in  its  glory  ! 

How  it  eddies  and  whirls,  how  it  circles  and  twirls 
Round  the  mad,  seething  whirlpool's  black  funnel ! 

How  it  writhes  and  unfurls,  how  it  wriggles  and  curls 
Down  the  tortuous  ways  of  the  tunnel ! 

How  serenely  it  flows,  how  unfretted  it  goes 
Through  the  beautiful,  flowery  meadow  ! 

How  the  calm  and  repose  o'er  its  clear  waters  close 
As  it  mingles  with  evening's  mild  shadow  ! 

Ever  onward  it  glides,  ever  kissing  the  tides 

Of  old  memory's  fathomless  ocean  : 
And  anon  it  divides,  rushes  on  and  subsides, 

Streams  of  hatred,  of  love  and  devotion. 

'Tis  the  king  of  all  streams  is  this  river  of  dreams 
With  its  madness,  its  joy  and  its  sorrow  : 

'Tis  the  king  of  all  streams  and  its  many-hued  gleams 
From  life's  changing  realities  borrow. 


The  Beginnings  of  Things. 

Small  the  beginning, — even  so  ;  How,  grain  on  grain  piled  up,  the  sand 

It  is  the  end  that  we  would  know.  Holds  the  great  ocean  firm  in  hand  ; 

How  sometimes  from  the    humblest 
Think,  to  what  atoms  in  the  earth  place 

The  mighty  forests  owe  their  birth  ;      There  rises  one  to  rule  the  race  ; 

Out  of  a  lowly  manger  came 
How,  on  the  rain-drops  multiplied,  xhe   world's    Hope,— He  of  blessed 

The  fleets  of  giant  vessels  ride  ;  name  ! 

Frank  Dempster  Sherman  in    Youth's    Companion. 
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SETTLEMENT  WORK. 

KATHBRINB  COMAN. 

SETTLEMENT  is  a  colony  planted  in  a  strange  land  by  immigrants 
from  a  superior  civilization.  The  English  colonies  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  America,  the  clearings  made  by  pioneers  in  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
were  called  settlements.  Such  enterprises  are  attended  with  more  or  less 
hardship  and  danger,  and  have  usually  been  undertaken  by  men,  who 
faring  badly  in  the  old  world,  sought  a  country  where  there  was  more 
freedom,  more  chance  of  success.  The  life  of  these  settlers  was  a  fight 
for  mere  physical  existence.  Few  of  them  had  any  thought  to  spare  for  the 
well  being  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  land.  They  were  driven  back 
into  the  wilderness  as  rapidly  as  might  be  in  order  that  the  pioneer  families 
might  dwell  secure  in  their  hard-won  homes. 

The  term  "settlement"  is  a  strange  one  to  apply  to  a  mission  enterprise,  and 
yet  it  was  adopted  as  descriptive  of  their  undertaking  by  a  group  of  Oxford 
University  graduates  who  took  up  their  residence  in  Whitechapel  some  fifteen 
years  ago,  since  theirs  was  an  actual  migration  from  a  highly  developed  civil- 
ization to  a  comparatively  barbarous  land.  Whitechapel  lies  in  the  heart  of 
East  London,  the  poor  quarter  of  the  great  metropolis.  Some  two  million 
people  inhabiting  this  region  spend  their  lives  in  grinding  toil  or  in  wretched 
poverty,  and  are  as  remote  from  the  best  fruits  of  civilization  as  were  the 
American  Indians.  The  object  of  the  Oxford  men  in  going  to  Whitechapel 
was  not  to  conquer  a  wilderness  and  convert  it  to  their  own  uses,  but  to  put 
their  talents  and  training  at  the  service  of  the  inhabitants,  to  carry  the  gospel 
of  culture,  of  beauty,  of  moral  and  spiritual  aspiration  to  this  benighted  land. 
The  hope  of  these  latter-day  settlers  was  to  develop,  not  the  industrial,  but 
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the  social  and  intellectual  resources  of  the  region  where  they  had  chosen  to 
live.  Their  home,  Toynbee  Hall,  was  made  a  beautiful  place  where  neigh- 
bors were  cordially  welcomed  and  where  books,  pictures,  and  social  inter- 
course were  always  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  The  residents,  and  their  wise 
head-worker.  Rev.  Samuel  Barnett,  aimed  to  make  the  house  a  helpful  influ- 
ence, not  only  to  the  individuals  who  came  to  enjoy  its  hospitality,  but  to  the 
community  at  large.  They  served  on  the  school  boards  and  as  guardians  of 
the  poor.  They  organized  clubs  for  the  study  of  civic  questions  and  ad- 
dressed political  meetings  with  a  view  to  raising  the  tone  of  public  morals. 

The  example  of  Toynbee  Hall  was  followed  by  other  university  men  and 
women,  who  planted  other  settlements  in  the  neglected  districts  of  London, 
Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh.  Each  settlement  has  an  aim  and  character  of  its 
own,  but  each  is  demonstrating  in  its  own  way  the  great  advantage  of  living, 
near  at  hand  and  working  with  as  well  as  for  the  communities  so  long  alien- 
ated by  barriers  of  prejudice  and  class  antagonism. 

America  has  not  been  slow  to  adopt  this  new  method  of  social  reform.  A 
settlement  was  opened  in  Chicago  in  the  summer  of  1889  and  another  in  New 
York  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  The  settlement  at  95  Rivington  Street 
in  lower  New  York  was  undertaken  by  representatives  of  the  leading 
women's  colleges,  Bryn  Mawr,  Smith,  Vassar  and  Wellesley,  who  formed  an 
association  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  necessary  funds.  The  district 
was  formerly  fashionable,  but  the  handsome  houses  have  now  been  cut  up 
into  tenements  and  their  present  occupants  are  newly  arrived  foreigners, 
Russian  Jews  for  the  most  part.  This  is  a  race  quick  to  avail  itself  of  any 
chance  of  advancement,  and  the  people  respond  easily  to  the  offered  oppor- 
tunities. A  kindergarten  is  provided  for  the  little  people,  clubs  for  the  older 
boys  and  girls,  and  evening  classes  for  the  adults.  The  district  is  densely  in- 
habited and  much  good  is  done  by  getting  the  children  and  mothers  out  of 
the  crowded  streets  and  into  the  fresh  air  of  the  country  for  some  portion  of 
the  hot  summer  months.  A  friend  of  the  house  has  given  a  farm  for  this  pur- 
pose. Other  friends  invite  neighborhood  parties  to  spend  the  day  at  their 
suburban  homes.  These  children  are  wofully  ignorant  of  nature  and  her 
works.  A  little  girl  who  had  been  making  paper  flowers  admired  some  gar- 
den hollyhocks  as  finer  than  any  she  had  seen.  "Who  put  the  perfumery 
in?"  was  her  not  unnatural  question.  Many  a  wayward  boy  has  been  roused 
to  the  value  of  right  living  in  the  quiet,  wholesome  atmosphere  of  the  settle- 
ment farm  at  Mount  Ivy. 

The  success  of  the  first  Chicago  settlement,  Hull  House,  has  been  due  in 
good  measure  to  the  energy  and  wisdom  of  its  head-worker,  Jane  Addams. 
Miss  Addams  chose  to  make  her  home  in  a  wretched  foreign  quarter,  given 
over  to  the  saloon  and  the  sweat-shop.  Most  of  the  forces  that  make  for 
righteousness  had  abandoned  the  district.     The  pastor  of  the  only  Protestant 
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church  was  accustoined,  in  the  neighborhood  phrase,  to  "board  hisself  out  oa 
the  boulevards."  Miss  Addams  and  her  friends  purposed  to  put  themselves 
within  easy  reach  of  the  people  to  whom  they  hoped  to  be  of  use. 

Hull  House  is  as  beautiful  as  artistic  furnishing,  good  pictures,  and  good 
books  can  make  it.  The  hospitality  of  the  residents  is  unfailing.  There  are 
lectures  and  concerts  and  "evenings  at  home"  and  clubs  and  classes  of  every 
description,  but  the  spirit  of  friendliness  that  pervades  the  house  is  best 
evidenced  in  a  thousand  little  kindnesses  that  cannot  be  described.  The  sick, 
the  sorrowing,  the  needy,  come  to  Hull  House  for  succor,  for  comfort,  for  ad- 
vice, well  assured  of  a  patient  hearing  and  of  timely  aid.  Miss  Addams,  how- 
ever, aims  to  make  Hull  House  more  fundamentally  helpful  than  a  charitable 
agency  can  ever  be.  The  work  of  public  education  is  supplemented  by  kin- 
dergartens, industrial  training,  and  evening  classes.  The  need  of  ampler 
school  accommodation  has  been  proved,  and  the  city  induced  to  build  addi- 
tional schoolhouses.  A  playground  is  provided  for  the  children.  The 
slipshod  work  done  by  the  street-cleaning  contractors  has  been  systematically 
exposed.  Miss  Addams  secured  the  office  of  inspector,  and  the  officials  were 
forced  to  do  their  duty.  In  these  and  many  other  ways  Hull  House  has 
become  a  potent  force  in  the  civilizing  of  the  great  city  wilderness  where  it 
was  planted. 

The  work  of  the  two  original  settlements  has  been  duplicated  many  times 
over  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  North.  There  are  half  a  dozen  settlements 
each  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Boston.  Philadelphia  boasts  three  settle- 
ments, Hartford,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  and  Pittsburg,  each  one.  The  move- 
ment has  reached  the  Pacific  Coast  and  settlem.ents  have  recently  been 
planted  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  Each  settlement  follows  the  line 
of  work  suggested  by  the  needs  of  its  immediate  neighborhood  or  by  the 
capacities  and  interests  of  its  workers.  There  are  kindergarten  settlements 
and  nurses  settlements,  socialist  settlements,  and  settlements  for  the  care  of 
theatre  children,  but  one  fundamental  principle  is  common  to  all — the  pur- 
pose to  place  helpful  lives  where  they  may  be  of  most  service.  Buildings, 
endowment,  working  equipment  are  important,  but  they  are  only  the  means 
of  securing  the  desired  result.  The  ultimate  success  of  a  settlement  depends 
upon  the  power  of  the  personality  brought  to  bear,  upon  the  disinterested  de- 
votion of  the  settlers  themselves. 

Residents  of  Hartford  need  not  go  far  afield  for  an  illustration  of  settle- 
ment work.  There  is  a  workman's  cottage  on  North  Street  down  by  the 
river  where  the  neighbors  meet  in  helpful  social  intercourse.  Clubs  and 
classes  provide  for  the  intellectual  needs  of  school  children,  young  men,  and 
mothers.  Some  of  these  are  conducted  by  up-town  workers,  some  by  people 
from  the  neighborhood.  One  young  man,  a  Russian  Jew,  gathers  together 
a  group  of  his  compatriots  fresh  from  the  land  of  despotism  and  persecution. 
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and  talks  to  them  about  America  and  the  privileges  and  obligations  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship.  A  little  girl  collects  her  mates  after  sehool  hours  for  a  study 
class  when  the  next  day's  lessons  are  conned  in  chorus.  The  opportunity  is 
eagerly  claimed  by  these  children  who  are  eager  to  learn  but  find  little  quiet 
or  leisure  in  their  tenement  homes.  Miss  Jones  who  directs  the  various 
activities  of  the  settlement,  lives  as  simply  as  her  neighbors.  The  house  is 
furnished  prettily  but  inexpensively,  with  only  such  pictures  and  adornings 
as  a  working  man's  wife  might  obtain.  The  spirit  of  neighborly  kindness  in 
which  she  lives  and  works  is  contagious.  The  people  are  learning  not  merely 
how  to  help  themselves,  but  how  to  help  each  other,  and  the  street  is  being 
slowly  but  surely  transformed  from  a  desolate  row  of  tenement  houses  into  a 
self-respecting  and  progressive  neighborhood. 
Articles  in  the  Series  : 

1.  The  Beginning  of  the  Sunshine  Society,  by  Mrs.  Alden. 

2.  The  Beginning  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  by  Mrs. 
Stevens. 

3.  The  Beginning  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  by  Ikr. 
Ninde. 

The  next  article  will  be  the  Beginning  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  in  this  country,  by  Mr.  Noel  H,  Jacks,  Gen.  Sec'y  of  the  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
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The  Blind  in  China. 


ADELIA   M.    HOYT. 


CHE  traveller  who  visits  the  Orient  for  the  first  time,  is  astonished  by  the 
number  of  blind  people  whom  he  constantly  sees. 

In  his  own  land,  he  may  have  only  occasionally  met  a  person  thus 
afflicted,  but  in  the  far  East  he  encounters  them  everywhere,  singly,  in  twos, 
and  threes,  or  even  in  large  companies. 

In  China,  for  example,  it  is  estimated  there  are  five  hundred  thousand 
blind,  and  the  actual  number  is  probably  far  greater. 

'  The  causes  which  produce  blindness  among  the  Chinese,  are  many.  Chief 
among  them  are:  Leprosy,  small-pox,  neglected  opthalmia  in  infants,  and  dirt. 

Christ  taught  that  the  unfortunate  and  helpless  are  objects  of  special  care 
and  in  all  Christian  lands,  we  have  special  schools  and  other  institutions  to 
care  for  and  train  the  defective  classes,  that  they  may  become  as  useful  and 
happy  as  possible. 

But  in  heathen  countries  there  is  no  such  charity. 

Education  to  a  certain  extent  restores  sight  to  the  blind  and  hearing  to 
the  deaf,  for  it  enables  them  to  see  and  hear  by  means  of  other  senses.  But 
in  heathen  lands  there  is  no  such  charity. 

With  all  his  boasted  love  of  family  and  reverence  for  the  old,  the  average 
Chinaman  has  no  feeling  for  his  helpless,  blind  child,  and  it  is  often  cast 
forth  to  beg  or  starve,  or  what  is  perhaps  more  humane,  is  put  to  death  in 
infancy. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  that  under  such  conditions  the  blind  of  China  have 
become  the  miserable,  wretched  class  of  whom  missionaries  and  travellers 
speak  with  pity.  Begging,  fortune-telling,  or  some  more  vile  pursuit,  is  their 
only  means  of  subsistence. 

Not  only  are  they  in  physical  darkness,  shut  out  from  the  light  of  this 
beautiful  world,  but  doomed  to  wander  in  that  blacker  night  of  intellectual 
and  spiritual  darkness. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  thousands  today.  Such  was  the  condition  of  all  in 
China,  until  there  came  one  among  them,  sent  like  his  Master  of  old,  to 
restore  sight  to  the  blind  that  they  might  know  Him  who  is  the  true  light  of 
the  world,  and  walk  in  the  light,  even  as  He  is  in  the  light.  This  man  was 
W.  H.  Murray. 

The  story  of   his  life  ajid   work   jn  the  mission  field,    his  special   work 
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among  the  blind  of  China,  his  invention  of  the  numeral  type  which  has  done 
so  much  and  promises  yet  greater  things  not  only  for  the  blind  but  also  for 
the  seeing  of  China,  all  this  forms  a  narrative  of  thrilling  interest,  showing 
how  God's  hand  leads  his  children  still,  through  ways  unseeu  and  strange,  to 
glorious  ends. 

Born  in  Scotland,  of  humble  parents,  W.  H,  Murray  seemed  destined  for  a 
career  of  manual  labor,  like  his  father  before  him,  but  an  accident  in  early 
life  deprived  him  of  one  arm,  and  thus  being  debarred  from  common  work,  the 
lad  was  sent  to  school. 

Being  converted  he  became  an  earnest  Christian  and  resolved  to  devote 
his  life  to  missions.  Through  many  hardships  and  discouragements,  his 
preparation  was  made,  and  lie  was  finally  accepted  by  the  National  Bible 
Society  of.  Scotland,  which  in  1871  sent  him  into  Northern  China  as  a  col- 
porter.  Here  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  has  labored  with  un- 
tirng  zeal,  selling  more  Bibles  than  any  other  pne  man. 

Mr.  Murray  not  only  saw  China's  vast  army  of  unfortunate  blind,  but  his 
great  heart  was  touched  with  compassion.  As  he  went  about  his  daily  work 
of  street  bookseller,  he  was  ever  on  the  watch  for  some  means  of  helping 
them.  To  educate  and  Christianize  was  of  course  his  aim,  but  how  could  this 
be  done? 

In  his  own  land  he  had  often  seen  blind  persons  reading  by  touch  from 
raised  letters,  but  the  blind  Chinaman  must  read  in  his  own  tongue,  and  read- 
ing Chinese  is  an  accomplishment  so  rare  among  Chinamen  with  sight,  that 
it  would  seem  quite  impossible  for  those  without  it. 

The  Chinese  language  contains  forty  thousand  distinct  characters  and  it 
requires  an  average  Chinaman  six  years  to  master  it,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  he  possesses  a  remarkable  memory. 

Thus  if  happens  that  only  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  people  ever  learn  to 
read  and  a  smaller  percentage  to  write. 

It  was  Mandarin-Chinese,  the  language  spoken  at  Pekin  and  by  four-fifths 
of  the  empire,  which  Mr.  Murray,  who  had  natural  aptitude  for  languages, 
had  finally  mastered.  He  found  that  although  it  possessed  forty  thousand 
characters,  it  really  contained  but  4S9  different  sounds,  and  these  he  later 
reduced  to  40S.  But  an  alphabet  of  408  different  characters  seemed  imprac- 
ticable. 

The  next  step  gained  was  through  the  little  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Dudgeon  of  the  London  Medical  Mission  at  Pekin.  Little  Mina  was  blind, 
and  this  apparent  calamity,  like  the  loss  of  Mr.  Murray's  arm,  was  blessed  of 
God  for  the  good  of  others, 

A  lady  sent  out  from  England  to  teach  Mina,  brought  with  her  the 
Braille  system.  This  is  a  system  of  reading  and  writing  in  general  use  among 
the  blind  of  Europe,  and  in  a  modified  form  in  America.     It  was  invented  by 
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lyouis  Braille,  a  blind  Frenchman,  and  consists  of  six  embossed  dots  arranged 
in  two  vertical  lines  of  three  dots  each.  By  omitting  one  or  more  of  these 
dots,  sixty-three  different  combinations  may  be  evolved.  As  these  dots  can 
be  made  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  paper  by  means  of  a  hand  stylus  with  a 
frame  to  keep  the  line,  Braille  also  becomes  a  means  of  writing. 

Mr.  Murray,  who  was  often  at  the  Medical  Mission,  talked  with  the 
English  lady  and  learned  the  Braille  system.  But  as  yet  he  could  not  see  how 
he  was  to  express  408  characters,  to  say  nothing  of  punctuation  and  numerals, 
by  only  sixty-three  symbols  But  he  continued  to  study  and  pray.  Then  one 
day,  like  a  divine  revelation,  came  the  thought  to  number  the  408  sounds,  and 
express  each  by  its  corresponding  Braille  numeral.  "Like  a  vision"  says  Mr, 
Murray,  "in  the  broad  noonday,  I  saw  the  whole  system  as  it  was  after- 
ward worked  out,  spread  upon  a  chart."  This  was  the  invention  of  the 
"Murray  Numeral  Type." 

Thoughts  are  born  in  this  way,  but  time  and  patient  labor  are  required  to 
work  them  out.  Mr.  Murray  never  neglected  his  regular  work,  as  his  suc- 
cess amply  proved,  j'et  he  found  time  for  this  special  work,  which  was  to  him 
a  labor  of  love. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  explain  the  system  in  detail  here.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  Mr.  Murray  found  the  Braille  symbols  sufficient  for  his  numeral 
alphabet,  and  punctuation. 

Having  arranged  the  408  sounds  in  a  certain  order,  he  composed  a  sim 
pie  doggerel  to  commit  which  proved  an  easy  task  to  the  Chinese.  This  once 
committed,  the  numeral  symbol  would  at  once  suggest  the  corresponding 
Chinese  sound. 

Mr.  Murray's  first  pupil  was  an  old,  but  respectable  blind  man  named 
Wang,  who  consented  to  try  the  experiment,  but  with  little  hope  of  success. 
In  six  weeks  to  his  own  and  his  teacher's  great  delight,  his  fingers,  though 
toil  hardened,  were  able  to  distinguish  each  symbol,  and  in  a  short  time  he 
was  reading  the  Scriptures  for  himself.  Thus  this  blind  man,  by  means  of 
the  numeral  type,  in  a  few  weeks  had  accomplished  that  which  it  takes  as 
many  years  for  the  average  Chinaman  with  sight  to  do  by  the  ordinary 
method. 

Another  blind  man  was  tried,  then  two  lads,  all  with  equal  success. 
These  four  formed  the  beginning  of  the  school  for  the  blind  at  Pekin. 
This  was  in  1872.  For  twenty  years  the  work  has  continued  under  such  trials 
as  might  well  have  appalled  one  less  courageous.  But  from  the  first,  the 
results,  though  slow,  were  so  eminently  satisfactory,  thatjthe  brave  teacher, 
never  thought  of  giving  up.  Indeed  Mr.  Murray  looks  upon  all  hinderances. 
delays,  and  opposition  to  his  work  as  a  sure  sign  of  its  value,  and  believes 
that  Satan  is  trying  to  thwart  it  because  he  fears  its  effect. 

At  first,  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  selecting  pupils.     Many  of  the 
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adult  blind  were  found  too  degraded  or  diseased  to  become  inmates  of  the 
school.  Hope  lay  chiefly  with  the  young  lads,  some  of  whom  were  taken 
from  the  streets  where  they  had  been  left  to  perish  miserably.  Many  of  these 
proved  apt  pupils,  and  richly  repaid  for  all  the  care  and  time  bestowed  upon 
them. 

As  Mr.  Murray  had  to  lodge,  feed,  and  clothe  all  his  pupils  at  his  own 
expense,  the  number  at  first  had  to  be  limited.  But  patiently  he  worked  on, 
devoting  his  evenings  to  the  school,  praying  and  believing  that  when  the 
results  of  his  work  were  seen,  help  would  surely  come.  But  eight  years 
passed  before  he  received  any  aid,  and  then  it  came  from  the  British  and  for- 
eign society,  his  own  society  in  Scotland  having  refused  all  his  appeals. 
Soon  after,  this  society  also  gave  its  sanction  to  the  work  by  recognizing  it  as 
a  special  mission  in  1887.  Since  then  help  has  come  from  time  to  time  from 
these  two  societies  and  individuals  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  but  never  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  constantly  increasing  demands  of  the  work. 

Miss  C.  F.  Gordon-Cumming,  a  Scotch  lady,  a  traveller  and  writer  of 
note,  having  visited  Mr.  Murray's  school,  became  so  interested  that  she  wrote 
articles  on  the  subject  for  the  leading  magazines.  Later  she  published  a 
book  giving  a  careful  and  detailed  account  of  the  whole  work.  Through  her 
efforts,  others  became  interested,  and  a  fund  was  finally  raised  which  enabled 
Mr.  Murray  at  last  to  purchase  suitable  buildings  and  ground  in  West  Pekin. 
The  buildings  formerly  used,  had  for  years  been  unsafe,  unhealthy,  and  over- 
crowded. 

As  the  knowledge  of  the  school  spread,  students  came  from  far  and  near. 
From  many  different  provinces  where  the  dialects  were  so  unlike  that  they 
could  not  understand  each  other.  Yet  all  learned  the  numeral  type  with 
ease,  and  each  applied  it  to  his  own  dialect  with  equal  facility.  They  often 
came  in  the  depth  of  winter,  sometimes  travelling  hundreds  of  miles  through 
storm  and  flood,  on  roads  seemingly  impassable,  and  all  that  they  might 
acquire  the  wonderful  art  of  reading  and  writing  for  themselves.  In  time 
many  of  these  returned  to  their  people  full  of  new  hope  and  courage,  eager  to 
impart  their  knowledge  to  others.  In  some  cases  other  schools  for  the  blind 
were  started  in  this  way  in  distant  provinces. 

Nearly  always  they  carried  home  with  them  the  message  of  salvation  and 
became  zealous  preachers  and  teachers  of  the  Word. 

Concluded  next  month. 
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Sketches  from  our  Exchanges. 


THE  BIG  TREES   OF   CAI^IFORNIA. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  Calaveras  Grove  of  Big  Trees 
was  discovered  in  California ;  and  the  species,  after  some  uncertainty  was 
named  Sequoia.  Two  hundred  feet  and  over  is  a  common  height  for  the 
pines  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  for  the  firs,  yet  in  the  Calaveras  grove 
the  great  dome-shaped  crowns  of  the  Big  Trees  surmount  the  neighboring 
tree  tops  sometimes  by  a  hundred  feet.  A  Sugar  Pine  ten  feet  through  is  a 
rare  tree  ;  yet  there  are  Sequoias  in  the  Mariposa  g;rove  which  are  approxi- 
mately thirty  feet  through,  and  a  great  many  between  ten  and  twenty.  Of 
the  Big  Trees,  it  has  beeo  said,  "Barring  accidents,  they  seem  to  be  immor- 
tal." How  old  they  get  to  be  is  not  exactly  settled,  for  careful  ring  countings 
from  the  largest  trees  have  not  yet  been  reported  :  but  a  felled  tree  was  found 
to  be  twenty-two  hundred  years  old  and  another  succumbed  to  winds  at  the 
age  of  four  thousand.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  individuals  may  be  found  to  be 
five  thousand  years  old.  In  most  western  forests,  many  trees  are  killed  by 
fire  aud  fungus.  The  Sequoia,  though  it  is  verj^  commonly  burned  out  at  the 
base,  has  a  thick  fibrous  bark  which  is  all  but  fire-proof  ;  and  fungus  is  said 
to  be  unknown  to  it.  Individually,  Sequoias  are  indeed  almost  imperishable. 
The  one  grove  thoroughly  secure  from  lumbering  companies  is  the  Mariposa, 
which  is  owned  and  protected  by  the  State  of  California.  The  Big  Trees  in 
this  grove  are  visited  by  hundreds  of  people  every  year. 

METEORS. 
The  sight  of  a  falling  meteorite  has  been  the  privilege  of  but  very  few 
persons,  and  it  is  a  memorable  event  in  a  personal  career,  like  that  of  viewing 
a  cyclone  at  close  range.  The  unusual  sight  is  always  a  source  of  thrilling 
excitement.  The  description  of  the  descent  of  a  stony  meteorite,  which  fell 
near  Felix,  Perry  county,  Ala,,  at  about  11:30  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
15th  of  May,  1900,  is  an  interesting  story.  A  farmer  near  Felix,  Ala.,  was 
working  in  his  cotton  fields  when  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  loud,  rum- 
bling noise,  very  much  like  thunder.  It  being  a  clear,  cloudless  day  he 
immediately  looked  up  and  saw  the  meteorite  directly  overhead.  There  was 
one  very  loud  report,  followed  by  two  milder  ones.  The  meteorite  has  the 
appearance  of  a  big  piece  of  red  hot  iron  being  struck  with  a  hammer,  caus- 
ing the  sparks  to  fly  in  all  directions.     After   explosion   the  smaller  piece 
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popping  off  sounded  like  a  small  stone  or  nail  being  thrown  with  great  force 
making  a  humming  or  hissing  noise.  The  meteor  seemed  to  be  passing  from 
east  to  west.  The  noise  of  the  explosion  was  heard  at  a  distance  of  twenty- 
five  miles  from  the  place  where  the  stone  fell.  The  largest  portion  of  this 
meteor  that  was  obtained  was  found  imbedded  in  the  soft  plowed  ground  at  a 
depth  of  about  eight  inches.  This  fragment  weighed  about  seven  pounds, 
and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  National  museum.  The  mass  is  quite  soft 
and  pliable  and  dark  gray  in  color.  The  outer  surface  is  coated  with  a  thin 
black  crust. 

FI,ATFISHES'  EYES. 

The  dark  surface  of  a  sole,  plaice  or  turbot  is  its  side  and  not  its  back. 
It  is  true  that  both  eyes  are  visible,  which  is  not  the  case  when  a  mackerel  or 
a  conger  is  laid  on  its  side,  but  this  is  simply  owing  to  the  fact  that  one  eye  of 
a  flatfish  has  since  the  creature's  birth  passed  across  what  we  may  call  the 
bridge  of  its  nose  to  keep  company  with  the  other  eye.  The  wandering  eye 
begins  its  migration  at  a  very  early  age— so  early,  indeed,  that  it  is  a  little 
difficult  to  detect  it  on  its  journey.  A  plaice  a  fifth  of  an  inch  in  length  and 
five  days  old  carries  one  eye  on  each  side  of  its  nose.  When  three-fifths  of  an 
inch  long  and  about  two  months  old,  the  left  eye  has  crossed  over  to  the 
right  side.  Lemon  soles  when  one  inch  long  or  two  months  old  have  the  left 
eye  on  the  edge  of  the  head,  but  when  double  that  size  and  six  months  old 
both  eyes  arejfound  on  the  right  side.  A  sole  assumes  its  lopsided  aspect  by, 
the  time  it  has  been  hatched  two  months.  When  a  turbot  is  half  an  inch  in 
length,  the  right  eye  just  begins  to  peep  over  the  center  arch  of  the  bridge, 
at  three-quarters  of  an  inch  it  is  half  way  across,  and  at  an  inch  the  passage 
is  complete  and  the  two  eyes  look  out  from  the  left  side  of  the  head. 


SUCCESSFUL  BLIND  PEOPLE, 


In  this  department,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  cause  for  the  advancement 
of  which  this  periodical  is  published,  we  hope  to  serve  a  double  purpose. 
We  wish  first  to  call  the  attention  of  the  seeing  world  to  what  it  is  possible 
for  blind  persons  to  accomplish. 

Second,  to  have  this  knowledge,  by  means  of  the  thoughtful  kindness  of 
our  subscribers,  reach  the  sightless  everywhere  and  stimulate  them  to  make 
the  most  of  their  lives. 

Every  blind  man  or  woman,  young  or  vigorous,  with  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity may  become  self-sustaining.  The  right  amount  of  perseverance  will 
command  the  opportunity.  All  who  wish  to  know  what  is  being  accomplished 
to  increase  the  methods  by  which  blind  people  may  become  independent 
chould  subscribe  for  TALKS  and  TALES. 


The  Rev.  William  H.  Milburn  is  now  in  his  eightieth  year  and  in  the 
sixtieth  of  his  ministry  and  hence  holds  prominent  rank  among  our  pulpit 
veterans.  His  most  remarkable  personal  feature  is  the  loss  of  sight  since 
early  boyhood  and  though  not  total  has  given  him  the  distinction  as  the 
"blind  preacher."  Notwithstanding  this  misfortune  he  has  been  a  successful 
student  and  also  a  college  graduate.  He  has  also  been  a  very  extensive  trav- 
eler both  in  America,  England  and  Europe,  having  in  this  manner  covered 
nearly  100,000  miles.  He  was  elected  chaplain  of  congress  nearly  40  years 
ago  and  this  was  followed  by  the  same  office  in  the  senate  which  he  has  just 
resigned.  Having  preached  in  the  south  and  also  in  California,  as  well  as  in 
the  north,  he  has  an  unusually  wide  experience  and  this  has  rendered  him 
highly  popular  as  a  lecturer.  As  all  this  has  been  accomplished  under  such 
privation  it  certainly  renders  him  one  of  the  extraordinary  characters  of  the 
day. 


Frank  Smith,  a  blind  deaf  mute  who  received  his  education  at  the  Mary- 
land School  for  the  Blind  in  Baltimore,  has  for  twenty  years  past  made  his 
own  living  in  the  broom  shop  of  the  school.  Frank  pays  for  his  own  board, 
buys  his  own  clothing  and  has  |;i,ooo  in  the  bank,  all  saved  out  of  his  own 
earnings.     At  the  same  time  he  enjoys  the  pleasures  of  life  so  far  as  they  are 
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open  to  him  and  has  the  respect  of  his  acqnaintances,  Who  will  say  that  the 
money  originally  spent  for  his  education,  was  regarded  from  a  material 
standpoint  only,  an  unprofitable  investment? 


AH  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  says  the  London  Daily 
News,  will  be  glad  to  learn  of  the  invention  of  a  method  whereby,  it  is 
claimed,  the  printing  of  embossed  books  in  the  Braille  system  will  be  greatly 
simplified  and  the  cost  vastly  reduced.  J,  W.  M'lyaren  of  Edinburgh  has  now 
patented  an  invention  which  will,  he  says,  revolutionize  the  printing  of  blind 
books  "in  a  manner  comparable  only  to  the  difference  between  the  printing 
of  Caxton's  press  and  the  speedy  printing  of  the  present  day."  By  this  inven- 
tion the  present  laborious  and  costly  punching  of  brass  plates  is  entirely 
superseded.  Mistakes  in  setting  and  author's  corrections  can  be  effected  in 
an  instant,  a  matter  impossible  in  the  older  system.  The  printing,  too,  is 
more  regular.  The  most  important  result  claimed  for  the  invention,  however, 
is  that  the  speed  of  printing  is  more  than  1,500  times  accelerated  by  this 
method.  "For  every  perfected  sheet  turned  out  by  the  older  method,"  Mr. 
M'lvaren  says,  "my  invention  will  turn  out  1,500  copies,  and  this  with  an 
infinitely  more  regular  result."  A  sheet  of  blind  printing  accompanies  the 
circular  sent  by  the  inventor.  He  tells  us  it  was  worked  from  the  machine  at 
speed  of  2,000  copies  per  hour,  and  that  32  pages  or  more  of  similar  size,  and 
at  the  same  speed,  can  be  printed  at  one  impression.  The  number  of  blind 
persons  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  between  30,000  and  40,000,  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  a  weekly  newspaper  of  20  pages  might  be  published. 


« — i^^s — »  * 
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Ji2    tipe    Dat-I^, 

Who's  afraid  in  the   dark  ? 

Who  !   Who? 
Not  the  squirrel  up  in  the 

tall  home  tree, 
Not  the  swallow,    no,    nor 

the  chickadee. 
Not  the  little  gray  scurrying 
mice,  not  at  all,- 
As  they    nibble  away    at    the   stout 

house  wall. 
Not  the  kitten  out  in  the  barn  asleep  ; 
Not   the  pretty  white  lamb  nor  the 
mother  sheep. 

Who's  afraid  in  the  dark?  Who? 
Who? 

Afraid  of  some  terrible  bugaboo  ? 

Not  the  dog  who  wakes  with  the 
warning  cry 

At  the  step  of  a  traveler  passing  by  ; 

Not  the  rabbit  at  home  in  the  wood- 
land wild, 

Not  the  crow,  nor  the  little  black 
baby  crows. 

Who's  afraid  in  the  dark  ?  Who 
knows?  Who  knows? 

Some  one  told  me  it  was  a  little  child. 
—Mary  F.  Butts. 


FRISKY  AND  HIS  FRIEND. 


KE  was  only  an  ordinary  striped 
■  '  squirrel,  shy  as  the  rest  of  his 
woodland  companions  until  Ralph 
took  a  notion  to  tame  him. 

With  a  quick  dart  he  would  seize 
the  nut  placed  upon  the  ground  to 
entice  him  and,  having  carried  it  to 


a  safe  hiding-place,  return  for 
another. 

One  day  the  nut  was  not  in  its 
accustomed  place,  but  Frisky's  bright 
eyes  made  a  discovery.  Halfway  up 
the  legs  of  a  strange-looking  creature 
near  him  was  something  resembling 
the  nut  he  was  in  search  of  and  he 
darted  up,  tucked  it  away  and  was  off 
like  the  wind.  The  next  time  he 
got  two. 

After  several  of  these  journeys,  the 
strange  object  from  which  Frisky 
seized  the  waiting  nut  moved  a  bit 
and  Frisky  vanished  and  was  not 
seen  again  that  day.  Ralph  was  not 
discouraged,  however.  He  did  not 
expect  to  tame  a  squirrel  in  one  day 
or  a  week. 

In  less  than  a  month  Frisky  had 
become  so  well  acquainted  with  his 
two-legged  friend  that  he  would  wait 
patiently  while  Ralph  cracked  the 
nut  and  hid  it  inside  his  collar  or  up 
his  sleeve. 

After  Frisky  had  found  the  nut,  he 
usually  perched  upon  Ralph's 
shoulder  and  once  upon  his  head, 
where  Cousin  Ned  discovered  him 
one  day  enjoying  with  evident  relish 
and  in  happy  security,  his  noon 
repast. 

Ralph  then  made  the  joyful  dis- 
covery that  his  little  woodland  friend 
really  knew  him  and  trusted  him. 
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His  cousin  Ned,  although  well 
supplied  with  nuts,  could  not  coax 
Frisky  to  dive  into  strange  pockets 
or  perch  upon  strange  shoulders. 

After  school  commenced  in  the 
autumn,  Ralph  used  to  get  up  half  an 
hour  earlier  that  he  ^light  have  time 
to  visit  his  pretty  pet,  who  was 
almost  always  waiting,  sometimes 
upon  the  stone  wall  with  his  bushy 
tail  spread  over  his  back,  and  some- 
times upon  the  ground,  whence  a 
loud  chattering  call  would  always 
disclose  his  whereabouts. 

"Oh,  dear  !  "  thought  Ralph,  as  he 
hurried  along  one  morning,  "there's 
Frisky  and  I  haven't  a  nut." 

Frisky  evidently  had  been  waiting 
some  time. 

"Chut,  chut,  chut  !"  he  was  scold- 
ing, as  he  ran  to  and  fro. 

Poor  Ralph  was  at  bis  wit's  end,  as 
the  squirrel  darted  into  an  empty 
pocket,  whence  he  emerged  scoldng 
louder  than  ever. 

Now  what  do  you  suppose  Ralph 
did  ?  He  saw  an  apple  on  the  ground 
— a  little,  hard,  red  apple.  He 
picked  it  up  and  dropped  it  slyly  into 
his  other  pocket.  When  Frisky  found 
it  he  seemed  to  think  it  a  new  kind 
of  nut. 

So  excited  was  he  with  his  treasure 
that  he  settled  himself  in  Ralph's 
trembling  little  hand  and  proceeded 
to  crack  his  queer  nut.  It  was  along 
way  to  the  little  black  seeds,  but 
Frisky  found  them  at  last.  What  he 
did  not  lose  he  ate  ;  and  those  he 
ate  seemed  to  satisfy  him  as  well  as 
if  their  shells  had  been  harder. 


As  cold  weather  approached 
Frisky's  visits  grew  less  frequent  and 
he  finally  went  into  his  winter 
quarters  in  the  tree  trunk, 

Kalph  intends  to  be  on  hand  again 
in  the  spring,  however,  with  an 
extra  supply  of  patience — and  nuts. — 
Sufiday  School  Titties. 


The  Timid    Doll. 


Helen,  five  years  old,  was  sent  to 
bed  alone,  on  the  third  floor,  Louise 
being  sick  and  kept  down  in  her 
mother's  room.  It  was  the  first  time 
Helen  had  thus  taken  on  the  grown 
person's  burden,  and  she  was  so  good 
about  it  that  presently  her  elder  sis- 
ter crept  up  into  the  room  to  see  how 
she  was  getting  along  and  to  tell  her 
a  story.  She  found  her  with  hands 
clenched  around  her  doll  and  with 
her  eyes  and  mouth  screwed  up 
tightly.  Helen  opened  her  eyes  with 
a  start  and  gasped  :     "Oh,  sister  !" 

"Why,  what's  the  matter,  Helen  ?  " 

"Well — you  see,  this  doll  is  afraid, 
and  I  have  to  hold  her  hand.  She  is 
'fraid  of  foxes  and — tigers  !  " 

"Nonsense,  dearie,"  the  sister  said, 

"Oh,  but  she's  afraid  of  more  than 
that — robbers  and — burglars  !  " 

"Well,  why  didn't  you  tell  her  that 
mamma  and  sister  were  right  down- 
stairs?" 

"Well,  'at  is  'e  funny  part  of  it.  I 
kept  saying  just  as  fast  as  I  could  ! 
"My  mozzer  is  right  down  'tairs  ;  my 
sister  is  right  down  'tairs  ;  my  mozzer 
can  hear  me  if  I  call' — bnt  'at  doll 
kept  right  on  being  afraid  !  " — Ex. 
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"The  pastor  of  the  church  has  been 
trying  to  boss  the  choir  for  six 
weeks,  but  they  have  won." 

"What  did  they  do?" 

"Got  his  wife  to  join." 


"Spell  'chicken,'"  said  a  Paola 
teacher  to  a  boy  in  the  primary  class. 

"I  can't  do  it,  ma'am.  I  ain't  got 
that  far  along,"  said  the  boy,  "but  I 
can  spell  'egg.'  " 


-O 


The  capitalist  colored  when  he 
spoke  of  the  check  that  hung  in  a 
neat  frame  over  his  desk.  "A  bit  of 
sentimentalism !"  said  he.  "The 
first  billion  I  ever  made  !" 


"Will  some  one  in  the  class,"  asked 
the  teacher  of  rhetoric,  "give  a  bet- 
ter form  of  the  sentence  :  ?  John  can 
ride  the  mule  if  he  wants  to?'  " 

"John  can  ride  the  mule  if  the  mule 
wants  him  to,"  said  the  boy  with  the 
bad  eye. 

"What  are  you  growling  about? 
She  returned  all  your  presents,  didn't 
she?" 

"Yes,  but  the  expressage  amounted 
to  more  than  the  presents  were 
worth  '" 


Prospective  Editor — "I  am  going 
to  call  my  new  paper  'The  Blood.'  " 

Other  Fellow— "Why  ?" 

Prospective  Editor — "So  it  will 
start  right  off  with  a  good  circula- 
tion." 


"I  once  treated  a  mule,  and  he 
didn't  kick  as  much  as  you  have," 
said  the  doctor  to  the  obstreperous 
patient. 

"Oh,  well,  the  mule  didn't  have  to 
pay  your  bills,"  said  the  patient, 
quickly. 

Percy  Vere — "I  still  think  there  is 
hope  for  me;  although  she  said  'No,' 
she  was  very  sympathetic." 

Jack  Newitt — "My  dear  boy,  that's 
the  end  of  you.  No  woman  ever 
marries  the  man  whom  she  rejects 
sympathetically. ' ' 

"They  tell  me  that  Jim  Muggins  is 
one  of  the  directors  in  a  big  city  cor- 
poration now,"  said  the  grocer. 

"Yes.  I  seen  him  las'  time  I  was 
down  to  town,"  said  Mr.  Medder- 
grass.  "He  directs  the  envelopes  i'r 
the  firm." 

o 

Inquiring  Philosopher — "To  what 
do  you  attribute  the  increasing  num. 
ber  of  old  maids  in  this  section." 

Astute  Native — "I  couldn't  quite 
say,  but  seems  to  nie  as  if  it  might  be 
due  to  the  iucreasin'  number  of  old 
bachelors  about  here." 

Dr.  Brown — "Well,  did  you  keep 
the  thermometer  in  the  room  at 
seventy  degrees,  as  I  told  you?" 

Mrs.  Murphy — "I  did,  indade,  doc- 
tor, but  I  had  a  hard  toime  to  do 
it.  The  only  place  it  would  stay  at 
seventy  was  furninst  the  chimney- 
piece," 
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A  child  being  asked.  "What  is  the 
plural  of  forget-me-not  ?  "  answered, 
"Forget-us-not. " 

Minister — "Yes,  children,  we  all 
have  besetting  sins.  So  have  I  like 
the  rest.  Now  what  do  you  suppose 
is  my  besetting  sin  ?" 

Bright  Boy— "Talking." 
— ^ O 

Mamma — "And  what  was  the  min- 
ister's text  this  morning,  dear?  Do 
you  remember  ?" 

Elsie — "Yes,  ma'am.  Many  are 
cold  but  few  are  frozen." 


"This,"  the  salesman  said,  hand- 
ing out  another  package,  "is  also  an 
excellent  substitute  for  coffee.  It  is 
very  wholesome.  It  makes  red  blood." 

"Haven't  you  something,"  asked 
the  young  woman  with  the  earrings, 
"that  makes  blue  blood  ?" 


She — "A  mathematician  has  figured 
it  out  that  a  man  sixty  years  old  has 
spent  three  years  of  his  life  button- 
ing his  collar." 

He — "Is  that  so?  I  wonder  how 
many  years  of  her  life  a  woman 
forty-five  has  wasted  putting  her  hat 
on  straight." 


"Did  you  get  rested  ?"  Fogg  asked 
of  Fenderson  on  the  latter's  return 
from  Burope. 

"Yes  I  did,"  answered  the  traveler. 
"Got  into  Liverpool  Friday  morning; 
reached  London  in  the  afternoon  ; 
went  to  Paris  next  morning  ;  left  for 
Switzerland  the  day  after  that ; 
stopped  there  two  hours;  then  started 
for  Berlin,  and  did  it  up  in  a  fore- 
noon ;  back  to  England  the  next  day, 
and  caught  the  steamer  just  in  time. 
Rested?  By  Jove,  I  feel  like  anew 
man." 


Jagson    says    the    man   who   can't 
take  a  joke  always  seems  to  be  the 
editor  of  the  paper  he  sends  his  to. 
o 

A  man  said  to  Bishop  Wilberforce, 
"Pray,  sir,  can  you  tell  a  plain  man 
in  a  single  sentence  the  way  to  go  to 
heaven  ?" 

"Certainly,"  was  the  instant  reply. 
"Turn  to  the  right,  and  go  straight 
ahead  !" 

They  had  been  engaged  a  long 
time,  and  one  evening  were  reading 
the  paper  together,  "Look,  love," 
he  exclaimed,  "only  sixteen  dollars 
for  a  suit  of  clothes." 

"Is  it  a  wedding  suit?"  she  asked, 
looking  naively  at  her  lover. 

"Oh,  no,"  he  replied,  "it's  a  busi- 
ness suit." 

"Well,  I  meant  business,"  she  re- 
plied. 


Conscientious  conductor :  "I'm 
afraid  sir,  the  young  lady  caa't  be 
permitted  to  travel  on  a  half  ticket  ; 
she's  much  over  twelve  years  of 
age  !  "  Irate  papa  :  "Do  you  mean 
to  inform  me,  sir,  that  my  daughter 
and  I  are  endeavoring  to  swindle  the 
railway  company  ?  Let  me  tell  you, 
sir,  that  we've  never  been  so  grossly 
insulted  on  this  line  before,  although 
we've  both  traveled  on  it  for  over 
fifteen  years  !  " 

"You  know,  Dorothy,  these  bis- 
cuits of  yours,"  he  began,  as  he 
reached  across  the  breakfast  table 
and  helped  himself  to  the  fifth. 
"Yes,"  said  his  wife,  with  a  weary, 
feeble  smile.  "Ah  !  they  are  nothing 
like  mother's."  "No?"  And  the 
smile  was  gone.  "Not  a  bit.  You 
see  mother's  were  heavy  and  gave 
me  dyspepsia,  while  yours  are  as 
light  as  a  feather, and  I  can  eat  about — 
why,  what's  the  matter,  Dorothy?" 
She  had  fainted." 
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GEORGE  COOPER. 


Something  each  dav — a  smile, 

It  is  not  much  to  give, 
And  the  little  gifts  of  love 

Make  sweet  the  days  we  live, 
The  world  has  weary  hearts 

That  we  can  bless  and  cheer, 
And  a  smile  for  every  day 

Makes  sunshine  all  the  year. 

Something  each  day — a  word. 

We  cannot  know  its  power  ; 
It  grows  in  fruitfulness 

As  grows  the  gentle  flower. 
What  comfort  it  may  bring 

Where  all  is  dark  and  drear  ! 
For  a  kind  word  every  day 

Makes  pleasant  all  the  year. 

Something  each  day — a  thought 

Unselfish,  good,  and  true, 
That  aids  another's  need 

While  we  our  way  pursue. 
That  seeks  to  lighten  hearts. 

That  leads  to  pathways  clear, 
For  a  helpful  thought  each  day 

Makes  happy  all  the  year. 

Something  each  day — a  deed 

Of  kindness  and  of  good. 
To  link  in  closer  bond 

All  human  brotherhood. 
Oh,  thus  the  heavenly  will 

We  all  may  do  while  here, 
For  a  good  deed  every  day 

Make  blessed  all  the  year. 

— A  True  Republic. 


SOME  singular  experiments  have 
been  carried  out  recently  by 
hanging  what  are  probably  the  largest 
plumb-lines  ever  used  anywhere  in 
two  of  the  shafts  of  Tamarack  mine 
at  Calumet,  Michigan.  At  first  two 
lines  of  No.  24  piano  wire,  each  4,250 
feet  long,  and  carrying  a  cast-iron 
bob  weighing  50  pounds  were  sus- 
pended about  12  feet  apart  in  shaft 
No.  5.  Careful  measurement  showed 
that  the  lower  extremities  of  the 
lines  diverged  eleven-one-hundredths 
of  a  foot,  or  three-quarters  of  an 
inch.  This  was  a  surprising  circum- 
stance, for  which  various  explana- 
tions were  offered.  To  avoid  possible 
magnetic  repulsion,  bronze  wires  car- 
rying 60-pound  lead  bobs,  were  hung 
in  shaft  No.  4.  These  wires  vere 
4,440  feet  in  length.  They  showed  a 
slight  convergence  at  the  bottom,  but 
when  they  were  hung  in  shaft  No  5, 
instead  of  converging  they  diverged, 
as  the  steel  wires  had  done.  These 
facts,  together  with  other  considera- 
tions, led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
cause  of  the  divergence  was  neither 
gravitation  nor  magnetism,  but  the 
influence  of  almost  imperceptible  air- 
currents  in  the  shafts. 


Henry  Deslandrks,  a  French  as- 
tronomer well  known  for  his  solar 
investigations,  has  presented  a  the- 
ory before  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
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which  explains  the  evolution  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  upon  the  supposition 
that  two  opposite  forces,  one  attrac- 
tive and  the  other  repulsive,  become 
in  turn  preponderant.  The  spiral 
form  which  characterizes  the  nebulae 
indicates,  he  thinks,  the  play  of  a  re- 
pulsive force  emanating  from  the 
nucleus.  This  force  is  of  the  nature 
of  kathodic  radiation.  If  electrified 
particles  are  extremely  minute  the 
repulsion  exceeds  the  attraction  upon 
them,  and  then,  instead  of  obeying 
the  Newtonian  law,  they  obey  the 
opposite  law  and  Hy  away  from  the 
center.  Thus,  Deslandres  suggests, 
there  may  be  a  perpetual  oscillation 
from  the  nebular  to  the  solar  and 
from  the  solar  to  the  nebular  type. 


Tennyson  was  only  eight  years  old 
when  he  covered  both  sides  of  his 
brother's  slate  with  a  poem  on  "Flow- 
ers," done  in  unimpeachable  meter. 
His  brother  had  said  to  him,  "See  if 
you  can  write  poetry,"  and  when  he 
read  the  verse  on  the  slate  he  merely 
said,  "You've  done  it."  Between  the 
ages  of  eleven  and  twelve  the  young 
poet  wrotti  an  epic  of  over  4,000  lines 
in  Scott's  octosyllables  mingled  with 
heroics.  These  were  the  only  fin- 
ished poems  of  Tennyson's  boyhood, 
but  when  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  old  he  commenced  a  drama  in 
iambic  meter  which  still  survives. 
Thus  he  practiced  himself  in  three 
different  meters  before  he  began 
seriously  to  write  or  publish. 


In  the  city  of  Hot  Springs,  Ark., 
running  is  a  misdemeanor.  Any  per- 
son going  faster  than  a  walk  is  arrest- 


ed and  fined.  This  law  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  invalids  who  throng  the 
streets  and  suffer  relapses  from  the 
excitement  caused  by  the  undue 
haste  of  a  stranger.  One  who  runs  is 
supposed  to  be  a  thief,  murderer  or 
escaped  lunatic. 


The  largest  tree  in  the  world  is 
said  to  have  recently  been  discovered 
in  Africa  in  the  region  of  the  Upper 
Nyanza.  Its  height  is  said  to  be 
half  again  that  of  the  tallest  trees  in 
California,  and  its  thickness  double 
that  of  the  largest  giant  redwoods. 
The  particulars  are,  however,  sus- 
piciously vague. 


The  first  turkeys — which  are  na- 
tives of  America — were  seen  in  South 
America  in  1523,  by  a  Spanish  ex- 
plorer. In  1608  the  settlers  in  Vir- 
ginia sent  twenty  to  England — the 
first  sent  from  the  country  included 
in  the  United  States. 


The  hominy-pounder  was  the  first 
attempt  at  a  corn-oiill  in  the  United 
States  ;  but  the  first  water-mill  was 
made  in  Virginia  in  1621  by  George 
Sandys,  an  English  poet. 


Portuguese  military  engineers 
confirm  the  report  that  the  Boer 
prisoners  at  Peniche,  near  Lisbon, 
have  discovered  a  rich  vein  of  gold  in 
the  old  Tower  mines. 


An  ordinary  human  heart  weighs 
9>j  oz.,  yet  its  power  is  sufficient  to 
raise  its  weight  20,280  feet  in  an  hour. 


The  King  of  England  who  could 
not  speak  the  language  of  his  king- 
dom was  George  I. 


CURRENT   EVENTS 


THK  GLOBE-TROTTERS. 


The  Coai.  Strike  Commission. —  ' 
The  testimouy  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  before  the  Commission  is 
practically  all  in  and  the  non-union 
miners  and  the  operators  are  now 
testifying.  President  Mitchell,  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  made  a 
particularly  favorable  impression  and 
a  severe  cross-examination  lasting 
several  days  failed  to  weaken  his  tes- 
timony or  to  confuse  liim  in  any  way. 
Much  of  the  miners'  testimony  con- 
tained stories  of  individual  wrongs 
caused  by  unjust  treatment  from  op- 
erators which  fully  balanced  any 
stories  of  acts  of  violence  committed 
by  strikers  during  the  strike.  The 
danger  of  working  in  the  mines  was 
fully  demonstrated  and  also  that 
there  is  no  system  of  relief  or  in- 
demnity for  persons  injured  in  the 
mines  or  for  families  of  men  killed 
there  while  in  the  employ  of  the 
company.  At  present  the  testimony 
of  non-union  men  is  confined  to 
showing  the  conditions  that  prevailed 
in  the  coal  country  during  the  months 
of  the  strike,  pathetic  instances  of 
the  hardships  caused  by  the  boycott 
and  the  determination  with  which 
union  men  persecuted  men  and  the 
families  of  men  not  belonging  to  the 
union.  The  commission  adjourned 
December  20th  and  will  resume  its 
meetings  Jan.  5th  in  Philadelphia. 


VENE2UEI.A  AND  THE  POWERS. — 

The  announcement  of  concerted  ac- 
tion against  Venezuela  by  Germany 
and  Great  Britain  indicates  a  new 
series  of  trouble  for  President  Castro. 
Germany  and  Great  Britain  seem  to 
be  acting  together  to  press  old  claims 
against  Venezuela,  and  a  naval  dem- 
onstration on  the  part  of  the  two 
countries  is  imminent.  Those  two 
countries  have  refused  to  admit  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Venezuelan  block- 
ade of  the  Orinoco  River,  and  have 
each  sent  warships  up  the  river  with- 
out asking  President  Castro's  per- 
mission. Also  Great  Britain  has  oc- 
cupied the  Island  of  Patos,  which  is 
said  to  be  ten  miles  from  Trinidad 
and  only  three  miles  from  Venezuela, 
and  that  old  treaties  and  decisions 
unanimously  concede  that  the  Island 
belongs  to  them.  The  danger  that 
Great  Britain  and  Germany,  acting 
together,  will  seize  certain  Venezue- 
lan ports  and  collect  customs  to  the 
amount  of  the  claims  of  their  citizens 
against  Venezuela  is  so  serious  that 
President  Castro  desires  outside  help. 
There  is  something  more  than  a 
rumor  to  the  effect  that  American 
bankers  will  take  over  the  Venezuelan 
debt,  acting  as  agent  for  Venezuela 
in  her  financial  relations  with  for- 
eign countries.  Germany  and  Great 
Britain    have    presented  ultimata  to 
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Venezuela,  demanding  immediate 
satisfaction  of  the  claims  of  their  cit- 
izens. They  demand  a  reply  before  a 
fixed  time  limit  expires.  If  no  an- 
swer is  given,  or  if  unsatisfactory 
terms  are  suggested,  the  two  Powers 
will  join  in  a  great  naval  demonstra- 
tion. The  importance  of  the  Venezue- 
lan question  in  its  latest  stage  is  its 
bearing  upon  the  Monroe  doctrine 
and  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 

•  States,  more  than  upon  Venezuela 
itself.  It  is  stated  that  Germany  will 
lose  no  opportunity  to  force  an  open- 

^  ing  for  herself  into  South  American 
affairs,  and  that  England  is  likely  to 
follow  in  Germany's  wake.  Though 
these  countries  are  working  together, 
their  aims  are  quite  different.  Ger- 
many wants  a  great  new  area,  capa- 
ble of  great  development,  and  suited 
for  the  continuance  of  the  white  race, 
and  such  an  area  she  can  find  in 
South  America  alone.  England  has 
quite  another  aim,  she  needs  no  col- 
onies, but  wants  to  collect  old  debts 
rather  than  to  open  up  new  fields.  It 
seems  to  be  the  policy  of  Germany  to 
conbine  with  England  in  bringing 
pressure  on  Venezuela,  in  order  to 
gain  additional  weight  in  a  general 
campaign  of  advance  into  South 
America,  using  England  as  an  ally 
presently  to  be  dispensed  with,  as 
soon  as  the  desired  opening  is  gained. 
The  necessity  of  building  and  main- 
taining a  navy  equal  in  size  and 
strength  to  that  of  the  German  Em- 
pire should  be  urged  upon  Congress. 
Unfavorable  Conditions  in 
Philippines.— From  Secretary  Root's 
report,  it  is  learned   that   a  serious 


condition  exists  in  the  Philippines 
which  may  end  in  upsetting  the  in- 
dustries of  the  islands.  The  rice  crop 
has  proved  almost  a  failure,  and  the 
little  produced,  a  locust  plague  has 
partially  destroyed.  Rinderpest  has 
killed  about  90  per  cent  of  all  their 
carabaos,  leaving  them  but  few  ani- 
mals to  till  their  land  and  help  in  the 
farm  and  village  work,  "Surra,"  an 
Eastern  disease,  has  killed  a  great 
many  of  the  native  and  American 
horses,  thus  further  crippling  their 
transportation.  Cholera  is  raging  in 
the  islands,  and  efforts  to  introduce 
sanitary  regulations  have  been  igno- 
rantly  refused  by  the  natives.  The 
price  of  silver  has  dropped,  thus 
causing  a  loss  of  over  a  million  dol- 
lars to  the  insular  government  in  ten 
months,  it  operating  on  a  silver  basis. 
This  has  changed  the  surplus  into  a 
deficit  at  a  time  when  the  revenues 
were  needed  to  ward  off  famine.  Sec- 
retary Root  urges  the  establishing  of 
the  gold  standard  currency,  thus  de- 
livering the  business  of  the  islands 
from  the  disastrous  effects  of  fluctua- 
tions in  exchange  and  opening  a 
profitable  market  in  the  United  States 
to  the  products  of  the  islands. 

The  Cuban  Treaty. — Concerning 
the  Cuban  reciprocity,  Ex-State  Sen- 
ator F.  D.  Pavey  of  New  York,  de- 
clared that  only  a  year  ago,  the 
Cubans  were  seeking  to  secure  reci- 
procity with  the  United  States  upon 
almost  any  terms  in  order  to  save 
themselves  from  bankruptcy,  where- 
as to-day  the  United  States  seeks  a 
reciprocity  treaty  with  Cuba.  In 
view  of   the    improved    situation    in 
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Cuba,  Mr.  Pavey  thought  it  would 
probably  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
island  if  the  treaty  were  beaten  in 
the  United  States  Senate  for  a  defeat 
would  bring  to  the  front  the  question 
of  the  annexation  of  Cuba  as  a  State 
with  free  trade  between  it  and  the 
United  States.  What  cannot  be  ac- 
complished by  means  of  reciprocity 
treaties  may  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  tariff  revision  or  annexation 
of  territory  or  both. 

Virginia  Constitution  Case.— 
The  Virginia  negroes,  through  their 
counsel,  Mr.  John  S.  Wise,  a  native 
of  Virginia,  have  been  trying  to  pre- 
vent the  issuing  of  certificates  to 
members  of  Congress  elected  in  No- 
vember. The  negroes  claim  that  the 
constitution,  which  hasdebarred  them 
from  voting,  has  not  been  properly 
adopted,  and  is  therefore  invalid, 
and  they  are  illegally  deprived  of 
their  political  rights.  The  case  was 
heard  by  Chief  Justice  Fuller  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  sitting  at  Richmond, 
and  he  dismissed  it  for  lack  of  juris- 
diction. The  certificates  were  issued 
soon'after  the  decision  wasannounced. 
Mr.  Wise  will  appeal  it  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  It  is  gen- 
erally believed  that  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice's decision  will  be  sustained  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  Atlantic 
Constitution  says  "not  having  made 
express  discrimination  against  the 
negroes  on  account  of  their  race  and 
color  the  Supreme  Court  will  doubt- 
less decide  that  there  has  been  no 
violation  of  the  Fourteenth  or  Fif- 
teenth Amendment." 


Death  of  Thomas  B.  Reed— On 
December  7,  Thomas  Brackett  Reed 
died  in  Washington,  Estimates  of 
this  man  place  him  very  high  among 
the    public  men   of  his  generation. 

Born  in  Portland,  Maine,  in  1839,  a 
poor  boy,  like  most  of  the  great  men 
of  America,  he  worked  his  way 
through  Bowdoin  College,  taught 
school  for  a  time,  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1877,  In 
1886  he  was  elected  to  Congress, 
and  ten  times  in  succession  from 
the  same  district.  From  1889  to  1899 
he  was  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
gained  a  remarkable  reputation  by  a 
series  of  rulings  he  made  effectually 
preventing  dilatory  tactics  on  the 
part  of  a  minority,  and  enabling  the 
Republicans  to  carry  their  measures 
in  the  face  of  what  appeared  to  be 
effective  opposition. 

Mr.  Reed  was  different  from  other 
politicians  inasmuch  as  be  did  not 
use  his  position  to  further  his  own 
selfish  interests.  He  held  positive 
convictions  and  was  as  honest  in  his 
expression  and  denunciation  of  wrong 
that  he  spared  neither  friend  nor  foe 
in  the  use  of  sarcasm. 

Rightly.recognizing  the  claims  that 
his  family  held  upon  him  for  support 
he  voluntarily  and  cheerfully  retired 
from  public  life  to  be  a  corporation 
attorney  in  New  York,  just  when  he 
shonld  have  stepped  up  one  round  on 
the  ladder  of  ambition,  He  lacked  a 
certain  tact,  so  made  enemies  of  those 
who  could  assist  him  to  rise.  "The 
largeness  of  his  intellect  was  an  in- 
surance to  the  country  of  purity  of 
its  legislation." 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 
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Statehood  Questions— The  ques- 
tion has  come  up  before  the  Senate, 
having  passed  the  House,  whether  or 
not  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Okla- 
homa and  Indian  Territory  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  Union  as  states. 
Senator  Quay  and  a  few  other  Repub- 
lican Senators  and  all  the  Democrats 
are  in  favor  of  it.  Senator  Quay  is 
trying  to  force  a  vote  on  the  bill  and 
exclude  all  other  business  until  it  is 
voted  on.  Senator  Quay  is  a  great 
friend  of  William  H.  Andrews,  head 
of  a  railroad  syndicate  to  build  ii6 
miles  of  railroad  in  New  Mexico.  If 
New  Mexico  is  admitted  as  a  state  a 
large  appropriation  will  be  made  to 
build  this  road.  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  are  both  under  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  population  limit  for  a 
state.  But  Oklahoma  has  a  popula- 
tion of  over  a  million  and  should  be 
admitted.  It  is  questioned  whether 
or  not  the  Indian  Territory  should  be 
joined  to  Oklahoma  to  make  a  state  ; 
on  account  of  the  great  percentage  of 
its  people  who  are  illiterate. 

Political  desires  have  sometimes 
determined  whether  a  Territory 
should  become  a  State  but  never  has 
a  territory  become  a  state  in  order  to 
further  the  interests  of  a  corporation. 

Science — A  new  process  for  reduc- 
ing milk  to  the  form  of  a  dry  powder 
is  described  in  the  L,a  Nature,  (Paris 
Oct.  18.)  Every  one  is  familiar  with 
condensed  or  concentrated  milk 
which  is  of  great  service  because  it 
contains  in  small  compass  all  the 
constituent  elements  of  milk  by  re- 
turning to  it  the  water  removed  by 
the  concentration  process.  But  it  has 
been  attempted  to  go  even  further 
and  dry  the  milk  to  a  powder  so  that 


it  niiiy  be  transported  and  pre- 
served still  more  easily. — The  Little 
Chronicle  describes  a  snow  making 
machine,  sold  by  dealers  in  theatrical 
supplies  for  use  in  rural  dramas  and 
Christmas  plays.  Stage  snow  is  made 
of  tiny  scraps  of  white  paper  cut  in 
different  sizes  according  to  the  kind 
of  storm  wanted.  The  snow  scene  in 
the  play  called  "Way  Down  East"  is 
one  of  the  most  realistic  ever  pro- 
duced on  the  stage.  Its  effects  are 
chiefly  due  to  the  use  of  a  complicated 
apparatus.  This  apparatus  consists 
first  of  a  long  triangular  framework, 
covered  with  wire  netting  of  a  fine 
mesh.  This  box  is  suspended  by 
ropes  at  each  end  and  is  filled  with 
five  or  six  barrels  of  paper  snow  at  a 
cost  of  §75.  The  box  is  kept  rocking 
by  a  stage  hand  who  pulls  at  a  rope 
attached  to  its  top  and  the  paper 
snow  filters  down  through  the  meshes 
of  the  wire  netting.  But  the  most 
important  part  of  the  snow  storm 
machines  consists  of  a  couple  of  cast 
iron  cylinders  which  are  perforated 
with  fine  pin  holes  and  are  kept  con- 
stantly revolving.  The  cylinders  are 
filled  with  fine  salt  and  are  mounted 
at  four  and  eight  feet  above  the  stage 
in  an  iron  frame  work.  Jast  beneath 
each  cylinder  an  enormous  revolving 
electric  fan  is  fixed.  The  fans  strike 
both  the  salt  and  the  paper  snow  as 
they  fall  in  front  of  them  and  send 
them  in  a  whirling,  blinding  cloud 
across  the  stage,  to  add  the  last  touch 
of  realism  when  the  blizzard  is  on  a 
wind  machine,  a  huge  wheel  scraping 
against  a  fixed  covering  of  silk  is 
rapidly  revolved  throwing  out  a 
screech  which  almost  exactly  simu- 
lates that  of  a  blustering  wind. 
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Institution  Notes. 


Friends  of  the  Institution  will  kindly  bear  in  mind  that  Bedding,  Sheets, 
Pillow-cases,  Towels  and  Table-linen  are  constantly  wearing  out  and  gifts  of 
these  special  articles  delight  the  matron's  heart. 


The  holiday  season  has  passed  pleasantly  at  the  Institution,  the  pupils 
are  home  from  their  vacation  visits  and  everyone  is  ready  for  work  after  the 
Christmas  rest.  We  began  the  holiday  time  with  the  annual  sale  which  con- 
tinued four  afternoons  and  evenings  and  netted  a  good  sum  for  the  Institu- 
tion. The  fancy  work  department  has  had  more  attention  this  year  than 
ever  before  and  results  show  the  wisdom  of  it.  The  pupils  made  a  large 
variety  of  fancy  articles  of  reed  and  raffia,  which  sold  well.  In  worsted  work 
were  shawls,  slippers,  hoods  and  a  number  of  smaller  articles;  bead  work  is 
another  part  of  the  fancy  work  which  most  of  the  pupils  can  do.  Our  blind 
cook  had  cake,  bread  and  little  pots  of  Boston  baked  beans  for  sale.  The 
broom  department  was  represented  by  floor  brooms,  whisk  brooms,  children's 
brooms  and  stair  brooms,  A  number  of  articles  were  contributed  by  friends, 
several  articles  from  Turkey  among  them.  The  Indian  baskets  made  by  an 
Indian  woman  from  Oldtown,  Me.,  were  an  interesting  and  profitable  part  of 
the  sale.     Hereafter  basketry  will  be  a  permanent  industry  at  the  Institution. 


Christmas  morning,  after  breakfast,  came  the  Christmas  pie,  which  was 
an  immense  basket  filled  to  the  brim^;with  packages.  Many  gifts  were  con- 
tributed by  friends  of  the  pupils  and  of  the  Institution.  Opening  the  parcels 
filled  the  morning  and  all  had  a  merry  lime.  After  the  Christmas  dinner  the 
time  was  spent  with  music  and  reading. 


Mr.  John  Madsen,  formerly  a  pupil  and  later  an  instructor  at  the  Institu- 
tion, has  accepted  a  position  as  tuner  in  a  piano  store  in  Hartford.  Mr. 
Madsen  is  a  fine  musician  and  thoroughly  competent  to  teach  music,  both  in- 
strumental and  vocal.  He  has  been  very  successful  as  a  tuner,  in  concert 
work  and  with  his  pupils. 

Mr.  Lawrence  P.  Mannix,  who  completed  his  course  of  instruction  at  the 
Institution  last  year,  has  established  himself  in  business  manufacturing 
brooms  and  is  meeting  with  good  success.    He  is  located  at  Branford,  Conn. 

We  shall  publish  in  our  February  number,  an  original  poem  by  Fanny 
Crosby,  entitled  "Night  and  Morning." 


50    YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights  &c. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
qulclily  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica- 
tions strictly  contldential.  Handbook  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  aeency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Blunn  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice,  without  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  Hmericdit. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  I,argest  cir- 
culation of  any  scientific  Journal.  Terms,  $3  a 
year;  four  months,  $1.   Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNNiCo.seiBroadway.  New  York 

Branch  Office,  025  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FREEJiOLL 

^rU,  send  ns  yonr  najne  and  addresB 
and  we  will  vaail  you  30  handsomly 
engraved  SUt^er  Novelties  to  seU 
among:  friends  at  10  ctiu  each.  When 
sold,  remit  ns  the  money  and  we  will 
promptly  forward  to  your  address  a 
mort  magnlflcent  Dressed  French 
JUJoll,  a  bJfe  and  lonely  beauty,  nearly 
Two  Feet  Tall,  fuU  lointed  (body. 
.turning  btstjue  head,  pearly  teeth,  an- 
tomatlc  sleeping  eyes,  eJIppers  and 
•BtocklngB  to  taie  off,  and  beautjfnl 
long  flowing  hair  that  can  be  combed, 
braided  and  curled.  A  largo  and  hand- 
some doU  that  win  delight  and  please 
the  girls.  Order  30  fiUver  Uovelties 
*t  once,  and  address. 

American  Supply  Co.,  ^ 
Box    K15    Plainville.  Conn.i. 


WASHING  MACHINE. 
^H^  ^  We  will  send  this 
'£^wtAA  WaahlDgSMachlne 
«  I  jCj^  JFree  to  every  house 
^  ■  ^^  wife  who  will  sell 
18  packages  of  needles  or  gold 
and  sliver  finished  aluminum 
Thimbles  at  lOcts  each.  When 
sold  send  us  the  $1.80  and  will 
►lend  washer  at  once.  Regular 
mice  $5.00.  AM.  SUPPLY  CO.. 
^5^^*^*  L.  B.    67.      Pi.AiKviLr.E,  Conn. 


MY  LORD  FARQUHAR 

BY 

THOMAS  EMMET  MOORE. 
Cloth,  l2mo,  $1.25. 

May  be  ordered  through  any  book- 
seller, or  will  be  sent  postpaid  for  the 
price  by  The  Abbey  Press,  Publishers, 
of  One  Hundred  and  Fourteen  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York;  with  agencies  in 
London,  Montreal  and  elsewhere,  who 
always  issue  interesting  works. 

j  Manuscripts  suitable  for 
issuing  in  volume  form 
required  by  an  establish- 
ed house;  liberal,  prompt 
straightforward  terms. 
Address  BOOKS,  141 
Herald  23d  Street,  New 
York. 


AUTHORS 
SEEKING  A 
PUBLISHER 


PATENTS 


Send  us  sketch  and  description  of  your  in- 
vention and  ascertain,  free  of  charg-e,  whether 
it  is  patentable.  Communications  strictly  con- 
fidential. 

Patents  taken  throug'h  our  office  will  receive 
a  special  notice  in  the  American  Inventor. a 
handsomely  illus  rated  journal,  devoted  to  the 
latest  developments  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  to  the  inventor.    Address 

HENSEY   &  ROBINSON, 

(WALTER  R.  HENSEY,) 

PATENT    IvAWYERS, 
Burche  Building-.  Washington,  D.  & 

"^SaviDg's  Bank  Free 

SEND  YOUR  ADDRESS  TO  THE 
New  England  IVeMspaper  Hub,  15  State  St., 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  secure  free,  a  beautiful 
Nickel  Saving's  Bank,  also  full  particu- 
lars regarding  the  new  THREE  VOLliME  1902 
IBITER«(AT10N.\L  EM'YCLOP IDIC  DICTIONARY 
which  is  now  being  furni.shed  to  readers 
of  this  paper  for  only  Five  Cents  a  Day. 


YOUNG    PEOPLE'S    PAPER. 

For  all  ages  of  young  people  from  12  to  90.  Illustrated  20 
page  monthly.  Helps  young  writers;  75  cents  a  3'ear,  send  for  a 
sample  copy. 

YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  PAPER, 

Elkhart,   Ind. 


VALUABIvE  SUGGESTIONS. 

Send  one  dollar  to  "The  Problem,"  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  receive  a 
copy  of  Myrtle  Oneel's  work,  "A  Breeze  of  Harmony  from  the  Higher 
Planes,  or  the  Prayer  of  a  Deep,  Faithful  Heart,"  In  this  work,  the  occult 
student  is  guarded  against  those  pit-falls  of  barren  intellectualism,  and  fur- 
nished, in  a  practical  form,  those  suggestions  that  enlist  all  the  resourses  of 
Man  in  the  work  of  developing  an  ideal  body  and  mind. 

The  work  proper  consists  of  152  paragraphs  each  of  which  expresses  an 
ideal  resolution  to  be  enforced  by  the  will.  It  is  accompanied  by  an  explan- 
atory guide  which  gives  the  leading  experiences  of  the  author  explaining  the 
origin  and  purpose  of  the  work.  Specific  instructions  are  given  enabling 
the  student  to  secure  the  indicated  results.  The  work  is  inspirational  and 
devotional,  and  every  aspirant  for  occult  attainment  should  have  a  copy. 
Send  tor  it. 

"Fifteen  Poetical  Lessons  in  the  Beautiful  Truths  of  the  Higher  Wisdom." 
by  Wallace  D.  McGill,  F.  T.  S.,  fulfills  the  requirements  of  both  a  useful  and 
an  aesthetic  work.  The  lessons  clothed  in  poetical  beauty  may  be  easily 
held  in  the  memory  as  texts  for  deep  and  continuous  meditations.  Send 
fifty  cents  and  secure  a  copy  of  this  new  and  valuable  publication. 

Write  to  Wallace  D.  McGill,  F.  T.  S.,  for  particulars  concerning  his 
receipt  for  correct  and  philosophical  living.  It  will  pay  you.  He  invites 
all  conscientious  persons  to  co-operate  with  him  in  the  work  of  investigation 
in  which  he  is  engaged.  Address  Wallace  D.  McGill,  F,  T.  S.,  Editor  of 
The  Problem. 

Leavenworth,  Kansas. 
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AATE  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  readers  of   Talks  and 
Tales  to  articles  which  appear  by  the  following   occas- 
ional contributors,  all  of  whom  are  blind. 

H.  R.  W.  Miles,  Mary  E.  Sanford,  Charlotte  M.  Hinman, 
Alice  A.  Holmes,  H.  Stennett  Rogers,  Alfred  J.  Hosking, 
Alexander  Cameron,  Roberta  Anna  Griffith.  Rev.  Ghosn  el 
Howie,  Syria;  Helen  Marr  Campbell,  Clarence  Hawkes,  Mamie 
Ray,  Harry  Forrester,  J.  Newton  Breed,  J.  A.  Kaiser,  Nina 
Rhoades,  Fanny  A.  Kimball,  Edward  Franklin,  Harry  T.  Nisbet. 
Sherman  C.  Smith. 
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We  omit  our  regular  departments  this  month,  that  we  may  have  the 
space  for  parts  of  the  biennial  report  of  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Education 
for  the  Blind. 


The  fifth  article  in  the  series,  "The  Beginnings  of  Things"  is  by  Mr. 
Noel  H.  Jacks.  General  Secretary  of  the  Hartford,  Conn.,  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.  He  tells  of  the  beginning  of  Association  work  in 
America  in  185:,  after  the  work  for  young  men  had  been  in  progress  in  Lon- 
don since  1844.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is  rapidly  adapting 
itself  to  special  localities  and  classes,  the  workers  believing  that  the  best 
possible  results  are  secured  by  this  method.  There  are  in  America,  612 
Student  Associations  with  a  membership  of  38,000  and  175  railroad  associa- 
tions with  a  membership  of  50,000,  and  a  Jiillion  and  a  half  invested  in  prop- 
erty. The  Association  also  takes  up  work  among  soldiers  iand  sailors,  las*^^ 
year  632  stations  were  reached  and  75  tons  of  printed  matter  distributed. 

In  the  Association  night  schools  there  were  enrolled  last  year  over  29,000 
pupils  and  1492  certificates  were  won  on  international  examinations  good  for 
their  face  value  in  any  of  the  one  hundred  and  eleven  leading  colleges  of  the 
country. 

The  1575  Associations  of  North  America  have  120,407,225  worth  of  prop- 
erty and  employ  1612  secretaries. 

The  next  article  in  the  series  will  be  the  Beginning  of  the  Order  of  the 
King's  Daughters. 


One  of  our  objects  in  publishing  Talks  and  Tales  is  that  the  blind  peo- 
ple of  the  country  may  come  in  touch  with  each  other  and  that  each  may 
know  what  the  others  are  doing — A  sort  of  Sunshine  Society.  To  this  end  we 
have  solicited  funds  from  the  friends  of  our  work  and  thus  far  haVe  received 
these  responses  : 

Mrs.  Geo.  T.  Plunkett I15  00       Mrs  James  Alldis..  $4  00 

Mrs.  W.   H.  Lee 5  00       Mr.  J.  K.  Cole 3  00 

Miss    Louise    Lee 5  00       Mrs.   A.    D.    Vorce 3  00 

Mr,    Wm.   Wade 5  00       Mrs.   Virginia  D.    Young i  00 

Mrs.  Alvord i  00       Miss  F.  S.  Merriman i  00 

Mrs.  Watson 100       A   Friend 100 

Mr,    A.    L.    Ellis i  00      Mr.    Wm.  Jones 4  00 


In  response  to  our  recent  appeals  many  of  our  old  subscribers,  renew 
ing  for  1903,  have  sent  with  their  own,  one  or  more  new  subscriptions.  In 
no  better  way  can  our  friends  assist  us  than  by  interesting  others  in  our  work 
and  in  no  better  way  can  those  who  do  not  know  what  is  being  done  for  the 
blind,  learn,  than  by  reading  Talks  and  Tales  for  1903.  We  offer  (see  next 
page)  Will  Carleton's  magazine.  Every  Where,  with  Talks  and  Tales  for 
1.25.     Every   Where  is  50  cents  a  year  and  Talks  and  Tales  $100. 


A  1903  Offer. 


We  have  made  arrangements  with  the  pub- 
lishers of  Every  Where,  the  magazine 
edited  b}'  Will  Carletou,  the  poet,  which 
allow  us  to  offer  that  excellent,  handsomely 
illustrated  36  page  magazine  to  all  subscri- 
bers of  Talks  and  Tales  paying  up  arrears  and 
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BY  THE  FAMOUS  TRAVELERS  E.  AND  E.  AND  THEIR  EQUALLY 
FAMOUS  SERVANTS  S.  AND  P. 


'/■  LMOST  as  interesting  as  a  visit  to  the  summit  of  the  Acropolis  is  a  walk 
,/B  around  its  base.  A  part  of  it  is  lined  with  ruins,  many  of  them  being 
demolished  theatres.  Upon  the  hill  the  drama  of  the  gods  went  on  ;  below  it 
were  performed  the  tragedy  and  comedy  of  man.  One  of  these  theatres, 
called  the  Odeon,  was  of  Roman  origin,  built  by  the  conquerors  of  Greece 
when  they  were  masters  of  the  world.  Its  rows  of  massive  arches,  climbing 
one  above  another  up  the  cliff,  remind  us  of  the  Colosseum.  Above  them  was 
the  classic  Parthenon,  which  Phidias  had  built  five  hundred  years  before. 
This  theatre  could  accommodate  eight  thousand  people,  and  doubtless  was 
magnificent  and  imposing  ;  but  amid  such  surroundings  it  must  have  seemed 
to  the  Athenians,  like  an  interloper  and  intruder, — a  gilded  fetter  on  a 
lovely  slave. 

Vastly  more  interesting,  however,  than  the  Odeon  is  the  edifice  which 
adjoins  it — the  ancient  theatre  of  Bacchus, — built  by  the  Greeks  two  thou- 
sand, four  hundred  years  ago.  It  was  excavated  from  the  side  of  the  Acropo- 
lis, just  below  the  Parthenon.  Its  rows  of  seats  were  partly  sculptured  from 
the  solid  rock  and  partly  built  up  of  Pentelic  marble,  and  thirty  thousand 
people  could  be  seated  here. 

Its  form  was  a  perfect  amphitheatre,  a  model  for  all  others  in  the  world. 
How  grand  was  its  simplicity  !  Its  light  was  furnished  by  the  sun.  God  was 
the  painter  of  its  drop-curtain,  which  was  the  sunset  sky  ;  the  scenery  was 
that  of  mountains  and  the  sea  ;  its  only  roof  was  the  blue  dome  of  heaven. 
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A  portion  of  the  front  of  the  old  stage  is  still  intact.  If  the  old  Greeks 
had  needed  foot-lights,  they  would  have  placed  them  on  this  marble  parapet. 
It  sends  the  blood  in  a  swift  current  to  the  heart  to  think  that  all  its  kneeling 
or  supporting  statues  have  listened  to  the  plays  of  Aristophanes  or  Sophocles, 
and  have  beheld  innumerable  audiences  occupying  the  marble  seats  which 
still  confront  them,  Alas  !  What  have  they  not  beheld  here  since  those 
glorious  days  !  In  this,  the  earliest  home  of  tragedy,  how  many  tragedies 
have  been  enacted. 

Directly  opposite  this  parapet  is  one  of  the  ancient  marble  seats.  It  was 
occupied  by  an  Athenian  magistrate  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago.  His 
name  is  still  inscribed  upon  it, — perfectly  legible,  and  defiant  of  the  touch  of 
Time.  Standing  in  this  amphitheatre,  one  realizes  as  never  before,  how  in 
an  epoch  of  great  intellectual  activity,  genius  does  not  confine  itself  to  one 
particular  line.  Whether  it  be  the  age  of  Pericles,  the  Renaissance,  the  era 
of  Blizabeth,  or  the  magnificent  century  of  the  Moors,  a  wave  of  mental 
energy  rolls  over  an  entire  nation.  Thus  here,  'at  Athens,  it  was  not  only 
sculpture  that  attained  such  excellence,  but  painting  ;  not  only  painting  but 
architecture  ;  not  only  architecture  but  oratory  ;  not  only  oratory  but  phil- 
osophy ;  and  in  addition  to  all  these,  this  wonderful  city  gave  mankind  the 
drama,  so  perfect  at  the  start  that  even  the  modern  world,  with  all  its  literary 
culture  and  experience,  regards  the  old  Greek  dramatists  as  its  masters. 
Filled  with  such  thoughts,  one  seems  to  see,  while  lingering  here,  the  form 
of  Sophocles,  the  greatest  of  Greek  tragic  poets.  For  more  than  two  thousand 
three  hundred  years  his  plays  have  been  admired  as  almost  perfect  models  of 
dramatic  composition.  There  is  hardly  a  university  in  the  world  that  has  not 
one  of  his  magnificent  tragedies  in  its  curriculum  of  study.  His  play  of 
".i^dipus,  the  King,"  which  is  so  well  interpreted  by  the  French  actor, 
Mounet  Sully,  is  still  a  masterpiece  of  strength  and  majesty  ;  and  all  his 
other  plays,  together  with  those  of  yljschylus,  Euripides,  and  Aristophanes, 
have  in  their  lofty  sentiments  never  been  surpassed,  unless,  indeed,  by  those 
of  Shakespeare. 

Inspired  by  the  memory  of  these  Hellenic  heroes,  we  approached  (still 
almost  in  the  shadow  of  the  Acropolis)  a  rocky  ledge  known  as  the  "Platform 
of  Demosthenes."  Rough  and  unshapely  though  it  be,  in  view  of  all  that 
has  transpired  on  its  summit  it  is  of  greater  value  to  the  world  than  if  the 
entire  hill  were  paved  with  gold  and  studded  with  rarest  gems.  From  this 
rock  the  orators  of  Athens  spoke  to  the  assembled  people.  Before  it  then 
was  the  Athenian  market-place, — the  forum  of  the  city.  The  site  is  per- 
fectly identified,  and  one  can  look  upon  the  very  spot,  from  which  Demos- 
thenes delivered  his  orations,  still  unsurpassed  in  ancient  or  in  modern  times 
even  by  those  of  Cicero  and  Burke.     Truly  as  Byron  says,  in  Athens 
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"  Where'er  we  tread  'tis  haunted  holy  ground, 
No  earth  of  thine  is  lost  in  vulgar  mould 
But  one  vast  realm  of  wonder  spreads  around, 
And  all  the  Muse's  tales  seem  truly  told, 
Till  the  sense  aches  with  gazing  to  behold 
The  scenes  our  earliest  dreams  have  dwelt  upon." 

Leaving  this  noble  relic  of  the  past,  we  presently  stood  before  a  solitary 
gate,  known  as  "The  Arch  of  Hadrian."  It  was,  in  fact,  erected  here  by  that 
Roman  Emperor  in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  when  Greece  was  but  a 
province  of  the  Caesars.  In  Italy  this  would  seem  to  us  of  great  antiquity  ; 
but  amid  objects  such  as  we  had  just  beheld  it  appeared  comparatively  mod- 
ern. On  one  side  of  this  portal  is  the  inscription,  "This  is  Athens,  the  old 
City  of  Thesus."  On  the  other  are  the  words,  "This  is  the  new  City  of  Had- 
rian, not  that  of  Thesus."  In  fact  this  gateway  was  a  barrier,  yet  a  connect- 
ing link,  between  the  Grecian  and  the  Roman  Athens, — the  cities  of  the 
conquered  and  the  conqueror. 

Looking  through  this  historic  arch,  we  saw  a  group  of  stately  columns  in 
the  distance.  They  are  the  only  relics  that  remain  of  the  great  Temple  of 
Olympian  Jove.  Even  the  writers  of  antiquity,  familiar  though  they  were 
with  splendid  structures,  speak  of  that  shrine  as  being  awe  inspiring  in  its 
grandeur.  With  the  exception  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  it  was  the 
largest  Grecian  temple  ever  built.  There  were,  originally,  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  of  these  Corinthian  columns.  They  formed  almost  a 
marble  forest.  Within  it  was  a  veritable  maze  of  statues,  including  one  of 
Jupiter,  which  was  world-renowned  ;  but  these,  as  well  as  nearly  all  the  col- 
umns, have  long  since  been  ab.stracted  or  destroyed. 

These  marble  giants  do  not  form  a  single  group.  Two  of  them  stand 
apart,  like  sentries  stationed  to  give  warning  of  the  fresh  approach  of  the 
despoiler.  Between  them  one  column  lies  prostrate  ;  a  sad  reminder  of  the 
fate  that  has  overtaken  so  many  of  its  brethren.  However,  unlike  most 
other  ruins  in  the  world,  this  was  not  caused  by  the  maliciousness  of  man. 
On  the  night  of  the  26th  of  October,  1852,  a  heavy  rainstorm  undermined  the 
soil  at  its  base,  and  the  huge  column,  overcome  at  last,  fell  its  full  length  of 
sixty  feet,  upon  the  sand.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  evenlj^  its  massive 
sections  still  rest  upon  the  ground,  like  bricks  set  up  in  rows  to  push  each 
other  over  in  their  fall. 

It  is  said  that  the  prostrate  column  could  be  restored,  but  perhaps  it  is 
more  eloquent  as  it  lies.  The  shaft  above  it,  with  its  beautiful  Corinthian 
capital,  presents  a  striking  contrast.  One  seems  proudly  to  t^ay,  'See  what 
this  noble  temple  was  !"  the  other  to  murmur  pathetically,  "See  what  it  is 
to-day  !" 

Continuing  our  way  still  farther  round  the  base  of  the   Acropolis,   we 
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presently  perceived  a  low-browed  hill,  partially  covered  with  a  rocky  ledge. 
It  was  the  ancient  Areopagus,  or  Hill  of  Mars.  Here  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Athens  held  its  sessions.  Such  was  the  simple  grandeur  of  old  Athenians 
that  the  only  covering  of  this  court-room  was  the  canopy  of  heaven.  For  the 
immortal  gods  no  temple  could  be  too  magnificent ;  but  for  the  serious  bus- 
iness of  deciding  life  and  death  the  Greeks  would  have  no  sumptuous  decora- 
tion. The  sessions  of  the  court  were  always  held  at  night,  so  that  no  face  or 
gesture  could  exert  the  slightest  influence.  It  must  have  been  a  scene  of 
wonderful  solemnity,  for  her  accusers  and  accused  stood,  as  it  were,  between 
their  venerable  judges  and  the  gods,  while  in  the  dome  of  night  a  cloud  of 
glittering  witness  looked  down  upon  them  from  illimitable  space. 

A  flight  of  sixteen  rough-hewn  steps  leads  to  the  summit,  where  the 
judges  sat.  They  are  the  ancient  steps.  By  them  St.  Paul  ascended  to 
address  the  Athenian  audience,  which  gathered  before  him.  Above  him,  as 
he  spoke,  rose  the  whole  glory  of  the  Acropolis,  with  its  magnificent  temples 
and  bewildering  array  of  statues.  And  yet  this  stranger  dared  to  utter  the 
iiiipressive  words,  "God  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands."  This  in 
the  shadow  of  the  Parthenon  !  "'V\'^e  ought  not  to  think  that  the  Godhead  is 
like  unto  gold  or  silver,  or  stone  graven  by  art  and  man's  device."  This  in 
the  presence  of  Phidias  ! 

When  we  remember  how  the  Acropolis  must  then  have  looked,  we  can- 
not wonder  that  the  Athenians  who  heard  these  words  spoken  within  its 
shadows  smiled  and  ironically  answered,  "We  will  hear  thee  again  of  this 
matter  !  "  Well,  Athens  has  heard  him  again,  and  so  has  the  entire  world. 
Paul  discoursed  here  for  possibly  an  hour,  but  what  he  said  has  ever  since 
been  echoing  down  the  ages.  None  knew  him  then,  but  in  a  few  short  years, 
to  the  church  founded  by  him  in  the  Greek  town  of  Corinth,  he  wrote  his 
two  epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  which  may  be  read  in  every  language  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  now  there  is  hardly  a  city  in  all  Christendom  that  has 
not  a  cathedral  or  church  bearing  the  great  Apostle's  name. 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  BLIND  GIRL. 


NINA   RHOADES. 


Chapter  XVI. 

MISS   ADAMS   ASSISTS. 


■  ■  ^ISS  WARREN,  I  have  been  to  see  Miss  Adams,  and  she  wants  me 
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to  bring  you  this  afternoon  between  five  and  six." 

Mrs.  Sheehan  spoke  in  a  tone  of  decided  relief.  I  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Sheehan  household  for  three  whole  days,  and  it  was  not  surprising  that 
the  prospect  of  speedily  being  able  to  dispose  of  me  should  have  given  the 
good  lady  genuine  pleasure.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  blame  her  in  the  least ;  both 
she  and  her  husband  had  been  very  kind  to  me. 

I  raised  my  head  from  the  hand  on  which  it  had  been  resting,  and  in- 
quired without  the  slightest  interest  ;  "What  does  she  want  to  see  me  for?" 

"Why,  my  dear,  you  surely  haven't  forgotten  all  I  told  you  this  morning. 
Don't  you  remember.  Miss  Adams  is  the  lady  who  is  so  much  interested  in 
that  home  for  poor  blind  people.     I  said  I  was  going  to  see  her  about  you." 

"Yes,  oh,  yes,  I  had  forgotten  ;  you  are  very  kind." 

"Don't  you  feel  better?"  Mrs.  Sheehan  inquired,  anxiously,  coming  close 
up  to  me,  and  laying  her  cool  hand  on  my  burning  forehead. 

"Oh,  yes,  thank  you.  I  am  quite  well.  I  was  never  ill,  you  know,  I  am 
so  strong." 

I  spoke  dully,  mechanically,  but  a  sudden  recollection  caused  me  to 
rouse  myself  with  a  great  effort. 

"I  am  afraid  you  must  think  me  very  ungrateful,"  I  said,  trying  to 
smile.  "If  I  seem  so  dull  and  stupid  you  will  begin  to  believe  that  the  Gar- 
lands were  right,  and  that  there  is  really  something  wrong  with  my  head  ; 
but  the  fact  is,  I  have  felt  so  strangely  ever  since  we  heard  that  Mrs.  Morgan 
had  gone  away.  It  was  my  last  hope,  you  know,  and  now  it  seems  as  if  noth- 
ing really  mattered  very  much.  Indeed,  I  do  appreciate  all  you  are  doing  for 
me,  and  I  know  I  have  been  a  dreadful  bother." 

"Oh,  not  at  all,"  Mrs,  Sheehan  returned  in  her  calm,  kind  voice.  "Mr. 
Sheehan  and  I  are  glad  to  do  anything  in  our  power  for  you,  but  since  you 
positively  refused  to  write  to  any  of  your  friends  in  Chicago,  and  since  you 
have  no  other  friends  here,  why  it  really  does  seem  as  if  this  home — " 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know."  I  said  hurriedly.  "I  will  do  anything  you  think 
best — go  anywhere  you  like,  but  please,  please  do  not  let  my  Chicago  friends 
know." 

"Certainly  not.  I  should  never  dream  of  betraying  a  confidence  in  such 
a  manner.  And  I  have  done  more  than  that,  much  as  I  dislike  saying  any- 
*  All  rights  reserved, 
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thing  that  that  is  not  true.  I  have  spoken  of  you  to  Miss  Adams,  as  my  hus- 
band's niece,  Margaret  Sheehan." 

"That  was  very,  very  kind,"  I  exclaimed,  with  real  gratitude  this  time. 
"It  may  save  trouble,  and  besides — I  know  I'm  very  foolish,  but  I  couldn't 
bear  to  have  those  strangers  know  me  by  my  real  name." 

"Well,  Sarah  seemed  to  think  there  might  be  advertisements,  and  that 
it  wouldn't  do  to  have  it  known  who  you  really  were,  so  I've  done  as  you  all 
advised,  though  I  don't  mind  saying  I  dislike  the  whole  affair  from  beginning 
to  end.     It's  the  first  lie  I  ever  told,  and  it  does  trouble  my  conscience  some." 

Mrs.  Sheehan  went  away  to  take  off  her  hat,  and  my  head  dropped  back 
on  my  hand  again.  I  wondered  vaguely  what  was  the  matter  with  me  ;  why 
I  did  not  feel  more  interest  in  my  future.  I  was  not  even  actively  miserable, 
as  I  had  been  at  the  Garlands.  I  felt  numb  and  cold,  and  wretched,  but  that 
was  a!l.  Everyone  was  very  kind  to  me,  but  no  one  seemed  to  understand  ; 
not  even  good  little  MoUie. 

Mrs.  Sheehan  and  I  were  alone  that  day,  MoUie  having  gone  for  the  first 
time  to  the  milliner  for  whom  she  was  to  act  as  errand  girl.  In  a  few 
moments  Mrs.  Sheehan  came  back  and  began  preparing  dinner.  Again  I 
made  an  effort  to  rouse  myself. 

"Won't  you  let  me  help  you?"  I  said;  "Isn't  there  anything  that  I  can  do?" 

"No,  I  thank  you.  You  see,  I  am  accustomed  to  do  everything  myself, 
and  I  like  it  better." 

I  relapsed  into  silence  once  more,  and  Mrs.  Sheehan  went  on  with  her 
work.     When  dinner  was  ready,  she  called  me  to  come  to  the  table. 

"You'll  have  some  stew?"  she  said,  kindly.  In  her  heart  I  think  Mrs. 
Sheehan  was  really  verry  sorry  for  me. 

I  suppressed  a  shudder,  and  murmured  a  faint  assent,  and  my  hostess 
thereupon  proceeded  to  heap  my  plate  with  the  steaming  compound, 

"You  must  eat  a  good  dinner,  and  be  strong  for  your  walk  this  after- 
noon," she  said,  encouragingly.  "I  think  you'll  like  Miss  Adams,  she's  very 
kind." 

"Is  she  an  old  lady?"  I  inquired,  trying  to  show  a  little  interest,  though 
in  reality  I  did  not  feel  the  very  least. 

"Oh,  dear  no!  she  isn't  more  than  thirty-five,  but  she's  very  religious, 
and  very  good  and  charitable.  She  lives  alone  with  her  mother.  Mrs. 
Adams  is  a  very  sweet  old  lady.  Miss  Fannie  is  much  interested  in  you.  You 
must  try  to  show  her  you  are  grateful  and  appreciate  her  kindness.  She  likes 
to  have  people  grateful  for  what  she  does  for  them." 

I  tried  hard  to  please  Mrs.  Sheehan  by  eating  some  dinner,  but  it  was  not 
easy.  A  lump  seemed  to  rise  in  my  throat,  and  choke  me,  every  time  I  made 
an  eflfort  to  swallow.  I  was  afraid  I  really  was  going  to  be  ill,  but  then  I 
reflected,  I  had  never  been  ill  in  my  life.  After  dinner  Mrs.  Sheehan 
sewed  in  silence,  and  1  dozed  in  the  rocking-chair.  Mrs,  Sheehan  was 
used  to  being  alone  all  day  ;  it  never  occurred  to  her  to  make  unnecessary 
remarks.     At  half  past  four  we  started  for  our  walk. 

The  fresh,  cold  air  seemed  to  clear  my  brain  a  little.  It  was  the  first 
time  I  had  been  out  since  our  attempt  to  find  Mrs.  Morgan.  It  was  some  dis- 
tance to  Miss  Adams'  home,  and  by  the  time  we  reached  our  destination,  I 
was  feeling  more  like  myself,  than  I  had  done  in  days.  We  were  admitted 
by  a  servant  girl,  who  informed   us  that  Miss  Adams  had  left  word  that  we 
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were  to  come  up  to  her  room,  as  she  was  resting  and  did  not  care  to  come 
down  stairs.  We  accordingly  went  up  one  flight.  Mrs.  Sheehan  tapped 
gently  at  a  door  ;  a  languid  voice  said,  "Corae  in,"  and  next  moment  we 
were  standing  in  the  presence  of  the  person,  in  whose  hands  my  future  des- 
tiny had  been  placed.       , 

"Oh,  good-evening,  Mary, "said  the  same  languid  voice,  as  we  entered  the 
warm,  flower  scented  room.  "And  is  this  your  niece?  How  do  you  do,  my 
dear?     I  forgot  what  your  aunt  said  your  name  was," 

"Margaret,"  I  said,  quietly  ;  giving  myself  the  baptismal  name  by  which 
I  had  never  been  called. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  remember,  Margaret  Sheehan.  You  may  both  sit  down. 
Well,  Margaret,  so  you  are  anxious  to  become  a  member  of  our  home." 

I  felt  my  cheeks  tingling,  but  by  a  great  effort  I  controlled  my  nervous- 
ness, and  answered  steadily,  as  I  sank  into  the  low  chair  to  which  Mrs.  Shee- 
han had  led  me — " 

"I  am  anxious  to  do  whatever  my  friends  think  best  for  me.  I  don't 
wish  to  be  more  of  a  burden  to  any  one  than  I  can  help." 

"That  is  right  ;  you  show  a  very  proper  spirit,"  said  Miss  Adams 
approvingly.     "How  old  are  you?" 

"Not  quite  nineteen." 

"And  you  have  never  been  in  any  institution  before,  your  aunt  tells  me." 

"No,  never." 

"When  your  parents  lived  I  suppose  there  was  no  need,  Mary  tells  me 
they  were  both  killed  in  a  railway  accident.  It  is  very  sad.  You  must  have 
felt  it  deeply." 

I  clenched  my  hands  tight,  and  tried  to  still  the  trembling  of  my  lips.  I 
could  not  have  spoken  just  then  had  my  life  depended  on  it.  Miss  Adams, 
however,  did  not  wait  for  any  reply.     She  went  on  in  her  slow  drawling  tones. 

"Our  home  is  a  most  excellent  institution.  Many  ladies,  belonging  to 
our  best  families,  are  deeply  interested  in  it.  I  myself  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Board  for  some  years.  We  are  rather  crowded  just  now,  but  your  case 
being  a  peculiarly  sad  one,  I  think  I  may  be  able  to  get  you  admitted.  We 
are  obliged  to  have  some  rather  strict  rules,  but  that  is  only  proper  among  so 
many  different  types.     You  are  not  a  Romanist,  I  trust  ?" 

I  replied  that  I  had  been  brought  up  a  Unitarian.  I  thought  Miss  Adams 
appeared  to  be  somewhat  shocked. 

"I  am  sorry  for  that,"  she  said  a  little  sternly.  "You  will  not,  I  am 
sure,  obtrude  any  of  your  advanced  ideas  upon  the  other  inmates.  We  are  a 
non-sectarian  institution,  still  one  has  to  be  particular,  you  know." 

"I  don't  think  I  have  any  advanced  ideas,"  I  said  ;  and  as  I  recalled 
mother's  gentle  piety,  the  tears  started  to  my  eyes,  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts 
to  keep  them  back. 

"Well,  I  am  sure  I  trust  you  have  not.  Perhaps  if  you  are  unsettled 
in  your  faith,  you  may  get  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  true  light.  The 
Episcopal  service  is  held  in  the  chapel  every  Sunday  afternoon.  You  will,  of 
course,  attend." 

I  said  nothing,  and  Miss  Adams  went  on — 

"There  are  some  other  things  which  I  must  mention.  Your  clothes,  for 
instance.  You  are  rather  too  well  dressed  for  an  inmate  of  an  institution 
where  it  is  our  chief  aim  to  have  all  the  women  dress  m  a  manner  suitable  to 
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their  station  in  life.  I  am  rather  surprisad,  Mary,  that  your  husband's  niece 
should  be  wearing  such  expensive  clothes.  I  consider  it  is  in  rather  bad 
taste  under  the  circumstances." 

"It  was  her  mother's  idea,"  Mrs.  Sheehan  returned,  composedly,  "but 
that  diflaculty  can  be  easily  remedied." 

"Yes,  that  is  right.  If  she  is  admitted  she  must  have  some  simple  calico 
dresses  and  white  aprons.  Now  let  me  see,  what  else  do  I  want  to  ask  ?  Ah, 
I  remember  ;  are  you  quite  blind?" 

"I  cannot  see  a  ray  of  light,"  I  said  sadly.  My  blindness  was  beginning 
to  seem  much  more  of  an  affliction  to  me  now  than  it  had  done  in  the  days  of 
my  happy  childhood. 

"That  is  good — I  meant  it  is  very  sad,  of  course,  but  we  have  to  be  very 
careful.  Several  women  who  could  really  see  a  good  deal,  have  imposed 
upon  us.  They  pretended  they  could  not  see  well  enough  to  earn  a  living, 
but  that  was  merely  an  excuse,  I  am  sure.     Were  you  born  blind?" 

"I  have  never  seen  since  I  can  remember,"  I  answered,  rather  evasively 
"It  was  the  result  of  an  accident." 

"An  accident,  how  sad.  Well,  I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  saj'.  There  is 
to  be  a  meeting  of  the  Board  to-morrow  morning,  and  I  will  see  that  your 
case  is  properly  brought  before  them.  You  look  like  a  respectable,  well  be- 
haved young  woman.  Oh,  there  is  just  one  more  question  that  I  must  ask. 
You  have  no  foolish  matrimonial  aspirations,  I  trust?" 

"Matrimonial  aspirations,"  I  repeated,  incredulously  ;  and  then  suddenly 
the  absurdity  of  the  whole  situation  struck  me,  and  I  laughed  outright.  In 
happier  days  I  had  had  a  very  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous. 

"Well,"  said  Miss  Adams,  gravely,  "you  may  be  amused,  but  I  assure 
you,  we  have  had  serious  difficulties  with  some  of  our  women  on  that  very 
account.  We  do  all  in  our  power  to  keep  the  men  and  women  as  much  apart 
as  possible,  but  in  spite  of  our  efforts,  the  most  unfortunate  entanglements 
have  occurred.  Why,  only  last  year  a  couple  married — actually  married — and 
at  the  present  time  he  grinds  an  hand  organ,  and  she  sells  pencils  at  one  of 
the  Elevated  Stations.     Horrible,  is  it  not?" 

"Very,"  I  admitted  as  soberly  as  I  could. 

"One  would  suppose  that  persons  so  afflicted  would  have  higher  things  to 
think  of  than  such  merely  mundane  affairs  as  love  and  marriage.  I  declare, 
it  makes  me  shudder  to  think  of  such  depravity.  I  always  avoid  passing  that 
corner  when  I  can.     But  I  am  sure  you  are  not  at  all  that  style  of  person." 

"I  hope  not,"  I  said,"  at  any  rate,  the  prospect  of  selling  pencils  doesn't 
strike  me  as  very  attractive." 

"Well,  then,  I  think  that  is  all  we  need  say  at  present.  I  will  let  you 
know  the  decision  of  the  Board  as  soon  as  possible.  Your  niece  remains  with 
you  in  the  meantime,  I  suppose,  Mary." 

"Yes,  ma'am,  certainly." 

"Well,  that  is  all ;  you  may  go  now.  I  am  going  out  to  dinner  this  even- 
ing, and  I  must  have  a  little  rest  first.  If  you  should  happen  to  meet  mother 
on  your  way  out,  please  tell  her  I  do  not  wish  to  be  disturbed  till  half  past 
six.  Good-bye,  Margaret,  you  are  a  good  girl,  I  am  sure,  and  you  will  be 
very  happy  at  the  Home." 

We  did  meet  "mother"  on  our  way  down  stairs.  Indeed,  I  have  a  sus- 
picion that  she  had  been  hovering  outside  her  daughter's  door  on  purpose  to 
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speak  to  us.     Mrs.  Sheehan  stopped  to  bid  her  good-evening,  and  to  deliver 
Miss  Adams'  message.  . 

"Yes,  yes,  I  will  remember,"  returned  the  old  lady  in  a  rather  flurried, 
but,  nevertheless,  kindly  voice.  "You  are  looking  very  well,  Mary,  very  well 
indeed.     And  this  is  your  niece — or  I  should  say  your  husband's  niece?" 

"Yes,  ma'am  ;  her  name  is  Margaret  Sheehan." 

"Margaret  Sheehan,  Oh,  yes.  How  do  you  do,  Margaret?  My  daughter 
has  been  telling  me  about  you,  and  I  am  very  sorry.  It  must  be  a  terrible 
affliction  to  be  blind," 

I  felt  the  hysterical  desire  coming  over  me  again,  but  managed  to  check 
it  in  time. 

"I  hope  Fannie  will  be  able  to  get  you  into  The  Home,"  Mrs.  Adams 
continued  ;  "it's  the  very  best  place  for  you,  I  suppose.  I  never  can  bear  to 
go  there  myself  ;  it  makes  my  heart  ache  to  see  the  poor  things  ;  but  my 
daughter  assures  me  they  are  all  quite  happy  and  comfortable." 

"Indeed  they  are,"  put  in  Mrs.  Sheehan,  heartily,  "and  it's  a  beautiful 
place  for  them,  too.  Good-night,  Mrs.  Adams,  I  must  be  hurrying  on,  or  my 
husband  and  my  niece  will  be  at  home  before  me,  and  I  have  the  key." 

"Yes,  yes,  to  be  sure  ;  I  won't  detain  you  a  moment ;  but  just  let  me  get 
Margaret  something  out  of  the  dining-room  ;  it  won't  take  any  time."  And 
the  kindly  old  lady  hurried  on  before  us  down  the  stairs. 

She  left  us  standing  in  the  hall  for  a  moment,  and  then  came  hurrying  back. 

"There,  my  dear,  take  these,"  she  said  kindly,  thrusting  a  couple  of 
oranges  into  my  hands.  "Just  put  them  in  your  pocket,  to  eat  when  you  get 
home.  They  are  very  nice  oranges,  very  nice  indeed.  Our  dear  old  friend, 
Miss  Westlake,  sent  them  to  us  from  Florida.  I  hope  you  will  be  happy  at 
The  Home.  It's  a  beautiful  place,  I  have  no  doubt,  although  I  never  could 
quite  understand  why  the  inmates  should  be  so  much  better  off  there  than 
they  would  be  in  their  own  homes.  Let  me  unfasten  the  door  for  you,  Mary, 
you  are  not  accustomed  to  this  new  latch  ;  we  had  it  put  on  for  fear  of  sneak 
thieves.     Good  night  both  of  you,  good-night,  good-night." 

"Isn't  Miss  Adams  a  little  eccentric?"  I  inquired  of  Mrs.  Sheehan,  as 
we  walked  briskly  homeward.  "She  is  very  kind,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  awfully 
good  of  her  to  interest  herself  in  me,  but  she  struck  me  as  being  just  a  little 
peculiar,  and  her  mother,  too." 

"They  are  both  very  nice  ladies,"  said  Mrs.  Sheehan,  primly,  and  the 
subject  was  dropped. 

Chapter  XVII. 

AT  "THE   HOME  FOR    DESTITUTE  BLIND." 

Breakfast  was  over  at  "The  Home  for  Destitute  Blind"  and  the  fifty-four 
inmates,  the  twenty-eight  women  and  twenty-six  men,  filed  slowly  out  of  the 
long  dining-room,  not  to  meet  again  till  the  bell  should  summon  them  to 
dinner  at  i  o'clock.  At  the  dining  room  door,  the  men  and  women  always 
separated  ;  the  former  going  to  their  workshop,  the  latter  to  their  sitting- 
room  on  the  other  side  of  the  house.  It  was  a  glorious  spring  morning.  M}- 
seat  was  next  the  window,  and  I  had  felt  the  warm  sunshine  on  my  head. 
Otherwise  I  should  not  have  known  if  the  sun  shone  or  the  rain  fell.  To 
most  of  those  fifty-four  inmates  winter  and  summer,  spring  and  autumn, 
were  one  long,  unbroken  monotony. 

I  had  been  an  inmate  of  The  Home  for  six  whole  weeks.    I  wore   a  plaitj 
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calico  dress  and  a  white  apron,  and  I  knitted  wash  rags  to  be  sold  at  the  next 
fair.     Beyond  that  I  almost  felt  as  if  I  had  ceased  to  exist. 

As  I  was  leaving  the  dining-room  with  the  others,  Mrs.  Hills,  the  matror 
called  me  back. 

"Wait  one  moment,  Margaret,  I  want  to  speak  to  you.     Where  8ie  yo  i 
going  ?  "  she  added  in  a  lower  tone,  as  the  rest  passed  out  of  hearing. 
"Up-stairs,"  I  returned,  indifferently. 

"You  can't  sit  up  there  this  morning  ;  I'm  going  to  have  all  the  dormi- 
tories thoroughly  cleaned.  Why  do  you  never  sit  down  here  with  the 
others?  " 

"It's  so  much  quieter  up-stairs,"  I  returned,  wearily  ;  "besides  I  like 
being  by  myself." 

"But  that's  very  foolish,"  said  the  matron,  not  unkindly.  "I've  been 
meaning  to  speak  to  you  about  it  for  some  time.  You  are  making  a  great 
mistake  in  keeping  so  much  to  yourself  ;  you  are  making  enemies." 

"Enemies,"  I  repeated  in  astonishment  ;  "why  in  the  world  should  I 
make  enemies?     I  never  interfere  with  anyone," 

"But  you  keep  away  from  everyone;  yon  are  not  sociable.  The  girls 
don't  like  it.  They  say  you  are  putting  on  airs,  and  don't  consider  them 
good  enough  company  for  you.  It  makes  no  difference  to  me,  of  course  ;  it's 
only  for  your  own  sake  that  I  speak." 

I'm  sorry  they  feel  so,"  I  said,  coloring  ;  I'm  sure  I  never  thought  of 
such  a  thing.      I  have  kept  to  myself  because  I  am  unhappy,  that's  all." 

"Yes,  dear,  I  dare  say,  but  you  see,  they  don't  understand.  There's  no 
use  in  making  enemies  if  one  can  help  it ;  so  as  long  as  you  can't  sit  up-stairs 
this  morning,  you  may  as  well  go  into  the  sitting  room  with  the  others,  and 
try  to  get   acquainted  a  little.     They're  not  bad  girls,  half  of  them." 

Mrs.  Hills  bustled  away  to  attend  to  her  numerous  household  duties,  and 
I  moved  slowly  on  in  the  wake  of  the  other  women.  Mrs.  Hills  was  a  well 
meaning  soul  ;  I  knew  she  had  spoken  out  of  pure  kindness,  and  yet  I  shrank 
instinctively  from  the  noisy,  chattering  crowd  of  women  and  girls.  I  had  no 
wish  to  trouble  anyone  ;  I  only  wanted  to  be  left  alone. 

Arrived  at  the  women's  sitting-room,  a  large,  plainly  funished  apartment 
on  the  ground  floor,  I  sat  down  quietly  on  the  end  of  one  of  the  long,  low 
benches,  which  ran  along  one  side  of  the  room.  Most  of  the  women  had 
already  assembled,  and  were  gettiug  out  their  knitting  and  other  work  for 
the  day.  I  had  hoped  that  no  one  would  notice  my  entrance,  and  that  I 
should  be  spared  the  necessity  of  joining  in  any  conversation,  but  I  had  not 
been  seated  two  minutes  when  a  wrinkled  hand  touched  mine,  and  a  quaver- 
ing voice  inquired,  close  at  my  side. 
"Is  that  you,  Mary  Green  ?  " 

"No,"  I  answered  as  pleasantly  as  T  could,  for  I  had  recognized  the  voice 
as  belonging  to  old  Catherine  Hoffman,  the  oldest  inmate  of  The  Home,  "I 
am  Margaret  Sheehan,  the  new  girl  ;  is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  ?  " 

"No,  dearie,  no — that  is,  unless  you'd  like  to  hold  some  yarn  for  me. 
Mary  Green  does  it  most  days,  but  she  don't  seem  to  be  here,  just  now," 

"I  will  do  it  for  you,  with  pleasure,"  I  said,  remembering  Mrs.  Hills' 
instructions,  and  leniemberiug,  too,  that  some  one  had  told  me  that  this  poor 
old  woman  had  actually  been  an  inmate  of  that  dreary  place  for  more  than 
thirty  years. 
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Catherine  accepted  my  ofTer  merely  by  a  grunt  of  acquiescence,  but  as 
the  soft  yarn  slipped  through  my  fingers,  and  she  observed  that  I  held  it 
carefully,  and  did  not  let  it  snarl,  her  opinion  of  my  powers  apparently  rose 
and  she  vouchsafed  to  become  more  conversational. 

"They  say  you  ain't  very  sociable  here,"  she  observed  by  wa)'  of  prelude; 
"I  never  hear  you  talking  and  laughing  with  the  others." 

"I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  lately."  I  explained,  anxious  to  dis- 
pel the  theory  of  my  supposed  haughtiness  ;  "I  haven't  felt  like  talking  and 
laughing  with  anyone  since  I  have  been  here  " 

"A  great  deal  of  trouble,"  the  woman  repeated  somewhat  skeptically, 
"Most  of  'em  says  that  when  they  first  come,  but  lor  bless  you  !  they  get  over 
it  soon  enough.  There  ain't  a  better  Home  nor  this,  not  as  I  know  of  any  way." 

"Perhaps  not,"  I  assented  meekly,  "but  then  you  see  I  have  never  been 
in  an  institution  of  any  kind  before,  and  that  makes  a  difference." 

"Never  been  in  an  institution  before!  Well,  that's  nothing.  No  more 
had  I  till  I  come  here.  No  more  had  most  of  'em,  except  them  as  was 
brought  up  in  the  schools.  Good  land  !  didn't  I  think  I  was  unhappj'  enough 
when  I  first  come,  and  no  wonder,  what  with  my  husband  and  my  two  chil- 
dren being  all  killed  in  one  night  in  a  terrible  steamboat  explosion,  and  my 
own  two  eyes  put  out  at  the  same  time.  I  guess  I  thought  the  good  Lord 
clean  forgot  me  that  time;  but,  bless  your  heart  !  I  hadn't  been  here  long 
before  I  was  just  as  happy  and  comfortable  as  could  be.  I  never  had  such 
good  food  and  such  a  good  bed  before  in  my  life.  While  my  husband  and 
children  was  alive  it  was  scrape,  scrape,  scrape,  from  one  years'  end  to 
another.     I  know  how  to  appreciate  my  privileges." 

"You  have  been  here  a  long  time,  haven't  you?"  I  inquired,  beginning 
to  feel  some  interest  in  the  queer  old  woman,  who  appeared  to  be  something 
of  a  philosopher  in  her  way. 

"Going  on  thirty-five  years,"  she  returned,  proudly,  "and  they've  been 
the  ver)'  best  years  of  my  life,  so  far  as  good  solid  comfort  goes.  I'm  seventy- 
six  years  old,  but  I  ain't  near  ready  to  die  yet.  When  them  silly  girls  gets 
talking  and  complaining  the  way  they  do,  I  just  ask  them  where  they  think 
they  will  find  more  comfortable  beds,  and  better  food,  too.  None  of  your 
rich  messes,  to  give  'em  the  dyspepsie,  but  good  plain  food,  such  as  is  good 
for  everyone.  There's  that  Lizzie  Maxwell,  now  ;  the  most  complainingest 
girl  here,  do  you  know  where  she  came  from  ?" 

I  replied  that  I  had  no  idea. 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you,  and  I  don't  care  who  hears  me  neither,  for  it's  the 
truth.  That  girl  was  took  off  the  island,  where  they  sent  her  from  the  school, 
along  of  her  not  having  any  folks  to  look  after  her.  To  hear  her  talk  you'd 
think  she'd  been  born  in  a  palace.     Such  things  make  me  sick." 

I  said  nothing,  and  my  companion  also  relapsed  into  silence.  I  found 
myself  wondering  whether  I  too  should  by  and  by  sink  into  that  state  of  dull 
monotonous  content  and  even  be  thankful  that  the  beds  were  comfortable  and 
the  food  wholesome.     But  then  I  was  not  seventy-six  years  old. 

Catherine  had  several  balls  of  yarn  to  wind,  and  as  I  protested  my  will- 
ingness to  help  her,  she  kept  me  busy  for  the  next  half  hour.  She  was  not 
much  of  a  talker,  except  when  her  spirit  of  indignation  was  aroused,  and  I 
soon  found  myself  listening  with  some  interest  to  the  conversation  of  the 
other  women.     It  was  the  first  time  I  had  sat  among  them,   except'  at  meals, 
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siace  I  had  been  admitted  to  the  Home,  and  indeed  holding  Catherine's  yarn 

was  the  first  voluntary  service  I  had  performed  for  anyone  in  the  institution. 

"Anyone coming  to  read  this  morning?"  inquired  some  one,  with  a  yawn. 

"Yes,  it's  Tuesday  ;  that's  Mrs.  Lester's  day,  ain't  it?" 

"Mrs.  Lester?     Yes,  to  be  sure;  wonder  if  she'll  come." 

"I  hope  she  will,"  observed  a  rather  pleasant  voice,  which  I  recognized 
as  that  of  Catherine's  friend,  Mary  Green.  "I  like  that  story  she's  reading 
'first  rate,  and  she  left  off  in  a  real  interesting  place." 

"Mrs.  Lester  ain't  so  bad,  as  some  of  them,"  remarked  Lizzie  Maxwell,  in 
her  shrill,  high-pitched  tones.  "She  don't  read  tracts,  anyway.  Some  of 
them  seem  to  think  that  because  we're  blind  and  objects  of  charity,  we've  got 
to  be  preached  to  all  the  time.  I  wonder  how  they'd  like  it  themselves. 
Nasty,  stuck-up  old  things  !  I  suppose  they  think  they're  doing  us  a  great 
favor  to  come  at  all.     I  wish  for  my  part  they'd  all  stay  away." 

"There's  that  Adams  woman,  I  feel  as  if  I'd  just  like  to  choke  her  some- 
times, when  she  comes  talking  all  that  sentimental  nonsense." 

"You'd  better  shut-up,  Lizzie  Maxwell,"  called  out  Catherine,  sharply. 
"Miss  Adams  is  a  lady,  anyway,  which  is  more  nor  you'll  ever  be.  Attend  to 
your  own  business,  and  leave  your  betters  alone." 

I  fully  expected  that  this  reproof  would  call  forth  a  furious  retort  from  the 
sharp-tongued  Lizzie,  but  to  my  surprise,  she  merely  gave  vent  to  an  indig- 
nant sniff,  and  then  relapsed  into  silence.  The  fact  was,  all  the  women  stood 
a  good  deal  in  awe  of  old  Catherine. 

"They  don't  all  read  tracts,"  remarked  Mary  Green,  pleasantly.  "There's 
Mrs.  Lester  now,  she  reads  real  nice  stories." 

"By  the  way,  didn't  Mrs.  Lester  say  she  was  going  to  bring  a  friend  of 
her's  to  sing  for  us  the  next  time  she  came?"  inquired  one  of  the  women. 

"She  won't  do  it,  you  may  bet  your  life  on  that,"  snapped  Lizzie.  "She'll 
say  she  forgot.  They  always  say  they  forget,  or  else  that  their  friends  are 
sick,  or  have  gone  South,  or  something  like  that  !  The  ones  who  really  can 
sing,  won't  come,  and  the  ones  who  do  come,  squall  like  cats.  Do  you 
remember  the  one  that  came  last  year,  and  wouldn't  sing  anything  but  hynms, 
because  it  was  Lent  ?  I  asked  her  if  she  didn't  think  we  had  Lent  enough  all 
the  year,  and  Mrs.  Hills  lectured  me  for  being  impertinent.  Oh,  dear  !  how 
I  do  hate  it  all." 

"Maybe  you'd  rather  be  selling  pencils,  as  poor  Annie  Lorson  is  doing 
now,"  observed  another  woman  with  a  coarse  laugh. 

Just  then  same  one  went  to  the  piano  and  began  to  drum.  The  constant 
drumming  on  that  piano  was  one  of  the  things  that  I  found  very  hard  to 
endure.  'Catherine  had  finished  her  winding,  and  I  rose  promptly,  murmur- 
ing something  about  going  upstairs  for  my  work.  Catherine  made  no  objec- 
tion, but  as  I  was  leaving  the  room,  I  heard  one  of  the  girls  inquire  in  a  tone 
of  astonishment — 

"Was  that  Margaret  Sheehan,  that  just  went  out?" 

"Yes,"  returned  Catherine  ;  "she's  been  holding  my  yarn  for  me." 

"Well,  I  declare!"  exclaimed  another  voice;  "I  wonder  what's  come 
over  her.  She  isn't  so  fond  of  favoring  us  with  her  company,  as  a  rule.  I 
wonder  if  she'll  tell  her  friend  Miss  Adams  what  you  said  about  her,  Lizzie?" 

"Don't  care  if  she  does,"  responded  Miss  Maxwell,  indilferenllj'.  "Miss 
Adams  can't  hurt  me.  nor  her  spying,  stuck-up  friends  neither." 
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I  heard  no  more,  for  at  that  moment  the  door  bell  rang,  and  I  hurried 
away,  anxious  to  avoid  meeting  anyone. 

I  found  the  room — which  I  shared  with  three  of  the  other  women,  all  in 
confusion,  and  was  sharply  bidden  by  the  maid,  who  was  cleaning,  to  go 
down  stairs,  and  stay  there,  too  ;  so  after  lingering  a  few  moments  to  find  my 
knitting — which  had  been  mislaid  in  the  general  disorder — I  turned  away 
with  a  sigh,  and  went  wearily  down  again.  But  ar  I  was  crossing  the  long 
corridor,  that  led  to  the  sitting-room,  I  paused,  arrested  by  the  sound  of 
.music.  It  was  not  the  kind  of  music  I  had  been  hearing  all  day  long  for  the 
past  six  weeks.  Someone  was  at  the  piano,  it  is  true,  but  I  felt  sure  it  was 
not  one  of  the  inmates,  and  as  I  stood  listening,  the  person,  whoever  it  was, 
began  to  sing. 

"It  was  a  woman's  voice,  so  sweet  and  tender,  that  involuntary  I  drew 
nearer  to  the  open  sitting-room  door,  I  had  loved  music  so  dearly  in  the  old 
days,  and  it  was  such  a  long  dreary  age  since  I  had  heard  any.  It  was  not  a 
wonderful  voice  in  any  way,  only  sweet  and  sympathetic,  and  the  ballad  was 
a  very  simple  one.  How  it  was  I  did  not  know  then — I  do  not  know  now — 
but  as  I  stood  listening  to  that  clear  young  voice,  my  heart  was  suddenly 
filled  with  such  a  longing  for  love  and  sympathy  as  I  had  never  felt  before. 
I  did  not  go  into  the  sitting-room  again,  but  stood  just  outside  the  door, 
drinking  in  every  note,  every  word,  for  the  lady  sang  in  English,  and  the 
words  were  very  distinct. 

"  Two  little  friendless  children, 

Comrades  for  more  than  a  year  ; 
She  sold  flowers  at  a  doorstep 

He  swept  a  crossing  near. 
He  was  a  merry-faced  laddie. 

Brim  full  of  mischief  and  fun  ; 

*'  She  was  a  winsome  lassie. 

Her  head  kissed  gold  by  the  sun. 
And  when  the  lights  of  the  city 

Told  that  the  evening  had  come. 
She  would  tell  him  a  wonderful  story 

Of  a  beautiful  Kingdom  called  Home." 

At  the  close  of  the  ballad  there  was  a  burst  of  applause.  "That's  lovely  !" 
"that's  just  beautiful;"  was  heard  on  all  sides.  Then  followed  an  eager 
chorus,  "do  sing  us  another  ;  do  please." 

The  lady  paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  uncertain  what  to  sing  next  ;  then 
she  began  to  prelude  again.  I  listened  to  the  first  few  bars  ;  then  suddenly 
my  heart  gave  a  great  bound,  and  I  caught  my  breath  in  one  quick,  convul- 
sive sob.     She  was  ^oing  to  sing  mother's  favorite  ballad, 

"  He  was  a  Punchinello, 

Sweet  Columbine  was  she." 

I  waited  to  hear  no  more.  With  a  low  moan  that  nobody  heard,  I  turned 
and  fled.  It  was  as  though  some  one  had  probed  a  sharp  knife  into  a  still 
opeu  wound:     I  ran  on  blindly,  neither  knowing  nor  caring  where  I  went, 
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until  my  head,  coming  into  violent  contact  with  an  open  door,  brought  me  to 
a  suddeu  stand.  The  blow  was  a  severe  one,  and  for  a  moment  I  was  almost 
stunned.  Then  I  recovered  myself,  and  moved  slowly  on,  pressing  my  hand 
to  my  aching  temple,  but  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  I  paused,  remembering  the 
maid's  sharp  words.  Where  could  I  go  ?  What  could  I  do?  I  felt  that  I 
must  be  alone  to  have  my  cry  out.  That  terrible  choking  sensation  in  my 
throat  was  almost  killing  me.  Then  suddenly  all  my  strength  seemed  to  give 
way,  and  I  sank  down  on  the  lowest  stair,  and  sat  there  rocking  back  and 
forth,  sobbing  in  a  perfect  tempest  of  grief. 


"My  poor  child  !  what  is  it?  what  is  the  matter?" 

At  the  sound  of  the  kind,  sweet  voice  at  my  side  ;  the  touch  of  the  soft 
little  hand  on  mine,  I  started  as  if  I  had  been  shot.  1  had  not  the  remotest 
idea  how  long  I  had  been  sitting  there.  I  struggled  to  my  feet  and  began  a 
frantic  search  for  my  pocket-handkerchief. 

"What's  the  matter,  Margaret?"  Mrs,  Hills  voice  inquired  somewhat 
sternly  ;  "can't  you  answer  the  lady  when  she  speaks  ro  you  ?" 

"There's  nothing  the  matter,"  I  returned  evasively  ;  "only  I  bumped  my 
head." 

I  made  an  effort  to  push  past  the  matron  and  her  companion,  but  an  ex- 
clamation from  the  latter  caused  me  to  pause,  feeling  giddy  and  sick. 

"Look,  oh,  look,  Mrs.  Hills  !  see  that  dreadful  bruise  on  her  forehead, 
It  is  turning  quite  black,  already.  Oh,  you  poor  child,  this  is  terrible!" 
And  before  I  could  prevent  her  she  had  thrown  an  arm  protectingly  around  me. 

"How  did  it  happen,  Margaret?"  Mrs.  Hills  inquired,  not  unkindly. 
Before  I  could  reply,  however,  the  stranger  interposed. 

"Never  mind  how  it  happened.  Don't  you  see  she's  trembling  all  over  ? 
It  must  have  been  a  dreadful  blow.  Pond's  Extract  is  the  best  thing,  if  you 
have  any." 

"Yes,  I  have,  in  my  room.  If  you  don't  mind  my  leaving  you  for  a 
moment,  I  will  be  back  directly.     Come  Margaret." 

"I  will  ^come  with  you,"  said  my  new  acquaintance,  decidedly.  "I  am 
accustomed  to  bumps  and  bruises  ;  my  little  girl  is  always  getting  them." 

Mrs.  Hills  made  no  objections,  and  we  all  went  up  stairs  together,  the 
strange  lady  still  holding  my  arm.  Arrived  at  the  matron's  room  Mrs.  Hills 
produced  the  required  articles,  and  my  new  acquaintance,  placing  me  in  the 
rocking-chair,  proceeded  to  bathe  my  forehead  as  carefully  and  tenderly  as  if 
I  had  been  the  little  girl  of  whom  she  spoke. 

"There  !  It  won't  be  so  very  bad,  after  all,"  she  said,  cheerfully.  "The 
swelling  is  going  down  a  little  already.  You'd  better  keep  quiet  for  a  while  ; 
I  am  sure  your  head  aches." 

"Yes,  it  does,  a  little,"  I  admitted.  And  then,  with  a  sudden  rush  of 
gratitude,  I  added.  "You  are  very,  very  kind  ;  I  don't  know  how  to  thank 
you." 

"Nonsense,"  said  the  lady,  laughing.  "I  am  so  glad  it  was  nothing 
worse  than  a  bumped  head.  When  I  lirst  saw  you  I  was  afraid  you  were  in 
some  dreadful  trouble." 

Something  in  the  sweet,  kiud  voice  seemed  to  invite  confidence.     I  did 
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not  want  ber  to  think  me  such  a  baby  as  to  be  crying  my  heart  out  over  a 
bump. 

"I  am  in  trouble,"  I  said,  impulsively  ;  "that  is  I  am  very  lonely  and 
very  unhappy.  I  had  been  feeling  dull  and  miserable  all  the  morning  and, 
— and,  then  you  began  that  song." 

"What  song  do  you  mean,  dear  ?" 

"The  one  about  Punchinello  and  Columbine.  It  was  my  mother's 
favorite  ballad  ;  I  had  never  heard  it  since  she  sang  it  to  me." 

"Margaret  hasn't  been  with  us  very  long,  and  she  naturally  feels  a  little 
homesick  at  times,"  Mrs.  Hills  explained,  apologetically.  "She'll  be  all 
right  in  a  little  while." 

"Would  you  mind  leaving  me  with  this  little  girl  for  a  few  moments?" 
the  lady  asked,  rather  eagerly.  "I  don't  want  to  detain  you,  for  I  know  you 
are  busy,  but  I  have  promised  to  wait  for  my  friend  Mrs.  Lester,  who  is  read- 
ing down  stairs,  and  I  should  like  to  have  a  little  talk  with  Margaret,  if  you 
have  no  objections." 

"Very  well,  ma'am,"  said  the  matron,  a  little  stifHy.  "I  will  come  back 
for  you  in  a  few  moments." 

"Now,  my  dear,"  the  lady  began,  as  the  matron  left  the  room,  "I  want 
to  ask  you  a  few  questions — that  is  if  you  will  let  me — and  first  of  all,  will  you 
tell  me  your  name?" 

"Margaret  Sheehan,"  I  replied,  without  the  slightest  hesitation. 

"The  stranger  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  when  she  spoke  next  all  the 
eagerness  had  gone  out  of  her  voice,  although  it  was  still  very  kind. 

"Margaret  Sheehan — and  have  you  been  here  long?" 

"No,  not  very." 

"And  you  are  not  happy  ?     Why  did  you  come  ?" 

"Because  there  was  nowhere  else  for  me  to  go.  My  father  and  mother 
were  dead,  and — and,  I  didn't  want  to  be  a  burden  to  my  friends." 

"You  have  friends  then?" 

"Oh,  yes  ;  my — aunt,  Mrs.  Sheehan  brought  me  here.  She  was  very 
good  to  me,  but  I  couldn't  let  her  support  me  ;  she  is  a  poor  woman." 

"I  think  I  understand,"  said  the  lady,  kindly.  "Everything  here  is  dif- 
ferent from  what  you  have  been  accustomed  to.  These  people  are  not  con- 
genial to  you.  You  miss  your  home  and  friends,  and  you  are  very  lonely 
and  sad." 

I  nodded;  I  could  not  speak  just  then;  she  was  so  kind;  so  sympa- 
thetic ;  I  longed  to  tell  her  everything,  to  pour  out  my  whole  heart  to  her, 
stranger  as  she  was,  but  a  kind  of  shy  pride  held  rae  back.  My  mother  had 
come  of  good  old  New  England  stock,  and  I  had  inherited  all  a  New  England 
woman's  natural  reserve. 

"I  am  very  sorry  for  you,"  the  stranger  went  on  in  her  sweet,  kind 
voice  ;  "I  wish  I  could  say  something  to  comfort  you,  but  it  is  so  hard  to 
know  just  the  right  things  to  say  to  people.  If  you  don't  mind,  though  I  will 
give  you  a  receipt  that  a  dear  old  friend  once  gave  me,  when  I  was  feeling 
very  lonely  and  unhappy.  She  said  keep  busy,  keep  busy  all  day  long. 
Don't  waste  precious  time  in  brooding  over  what  can't  be  helped,  but  try  to 
think  of  something  that  you  can  do  for  somebody  else,  and  you  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  how  much  easier  and  more  bearable  life  will  seem.  That  was 
good  practical  advice,   and  I  tried  to  follow  it  after  a  fashion,  though  I  can't 
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say  I  was  always  successful.  My  fiiend  tried  it,  most  successfully,  though. 
She  was  one  of  the  sweetest,  brightest  women  I  ever  knew,  and  yet  she  had 
lost  her  husband  and  three  children  and  was  quite  alone  in  the  world. 

"There  is  no  one  that  I  can  help  here."  I  said,  drearily.  "They  don't 
any  of  them  care  about  me." 

"Perhaps  not  yet  ;  you  say  you  haven't  been  here  very  long.  I  saw  some 
very  nice,  intelligent-looking  women  down  stairs  ,  I  am  sure  you  could 
make  some  good  friends  here,  if  you  would  try." 

"But  there  is  nothing  that  I  can  do  for  them,"  I  persisted  ;  "they  all  get 
on  very  well  together,  they  don't  need  me." 

"Oh,  yes,  they  do,  or  they  will  when  they  know  you.  It's  really  wonder- 
ful how  much  we  need  people  in  this  world  ;  we  never  find  it  out  till  we  try. 
As  for  doing  things  for  them  ;  why  just  talk  to  them,  if  you  can't  do  any- 
thing else.  Ask  them  about  their  troubles  ;  show  that  you  are  interested  in 
what  they  tell  you.  It  may  be  hard  at  first,  but  you  will  be  surprised  to  find 
how  well  it  will  work  in  the  end.  I've  had  my  dark  days,  too,  you  see,  so 
I  can  speak  from  experience." 

"But  I'm  sure  you  never  had  troubles,  like  mine,"  I  said,  still  uncon- 
vinced. 

"Not  precisely  like  yours,  perhaps,  but  I  thought  them  black  enough  at 
the  time,  Heaven  knows.  Still,  every  cloud  has  a  silver  lining,  as  my  dear 
father  used  to  say,  and  after  awhile  I  found  the  silver  lining  to  my  cloud, 
just  as  you  will  to  yours  by  and  by.  But  here  comes  Mrs.  Hills,  and  I  must  be 
going  I  suppose,  or  my  friend  will  begetting  impatient.  Good-bye,  Margaret. 
Perhaps  someday  we  shall  meet  again,  I  hope  we  shall,  for  then  you  can  tell 
me  the  result  of  your  experiment,  and  I  know  you  are  going  to  make  one. 
And  remember  one  thing,  little  girl,  to  lose  our  dear  ones  by  death  isn't 
always  the  most  terrible  thing  that  can  happen.  It  is  very  dreadful,  I  know, 
but  there  are  other  things  that  are  worse,  far  worse.  To  lose  those  we  care 
for  in  other  ways — not  to  know  what  has  become  of  them — to  feel  that  they 
may  be  lonely  and  suffering,  and  yet  to  be  unable  to  help  them — " 

The  sweet  young  voice  quivered  and  broke  suddenly,  and  without 
another  word  she  turned  and  left  the  room  hurriedly  with  Mrs.  Hills. 

"What  did  you  say  to  that  lady,  Margaret,  after  I  left  the  room.-'"  in- 
quired the  matron,  rather  sharply,  returning  some  ten  minutes  later. 

"She  asked  me  about  myself,  and  I  told  her,  and  then  she  talked  to  me 
very,  very  kindly.    Who  is  she,  Mrs.  Hills?     What  is  her  name  .^  " 

"I  don't  know  her  name;  Mrs.  Lester  did  mention  it,  but  you  know  I'm 
a  little  deaf,  and  I  didn't  quite  catch  it.  Anyway,  she's  a  friend  of  Mrs, 
Lester's,  and  Mrs.  Lester  is  a  member  of  our  Board  of  Managers.  I  shouldn't 
like  to  have  it  get  about  that  one  of  the  girls  was  found  crying  as  if  her  heart 
would  break  for  no  other  reason  than  because  she  was  homesick.  It  might 
reflect  unfavorably  on  me,  and  on  the  Institution." 

"I  don't  believe  that  lady  will  make  any  complaints.  I  explained  to  her 
just  how  things  were,  and  I  think  she  understood."  I  spoke  more  cheerfully 
than  I  had  done  in  weeks.  That  bright,  kindly  little  woman  had  cheered  me 
up  wonderfully. 

Mrs.  Mills  was  molided. 

"Well,  she  a  very  pretty,  sweet  looking  young  lad)',  I  must  say,"  she 
admitted,  and   she  certainly  does  sing  beautifully.     Jt  was  very  kind  of  her 
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to  come.  I  am  going  down  stairs  again  now,  but  you  stay  here  till  your 
head  feels  better,  if  you  like.  It's  quieter  for  you,  and  the  dormitories  won't 
be  in  order  before  the  afternoon," 

"I  was  glad  to  avail  myself  of  this  permission.  I  wanted  to  be  alone,  to 
think  over  all  that  my  new  acquaintance  had  said.  How  I  did  hope  that  she 
would  come  again.  I  wondered  who  she  was,  and  what  her  trouble  could 
possibly  be,  for  that  she  was  suffering  from  some  sorrow,  her  last  words  had 
seemed  to  imply.  She-  had  spoken  of  her  little  girl,  so  she  must  be  married. 
Was  her  husband  unkind  to  her  ?  Had  something  dreadful  happened  to  him  ? 
She  had  spoken  of  losing  some  one  dear  to  her  in  some  other  way  than  death. 
Perhaps  she  had  a  sister  who  had  eloped,  and  then  disappeared.  I  had  heard 
of  such  things  in  books.  It  was  an  interesting  field  for  conjecture,  and, 
moreover,  it  was  the  very  first  time  since  I  had  been  in  The  Home  that  I  had 
felt  the  slightest  interest  in  the  aifairs  of  any  other  human  being  but  myself. 

Truth  to  tell,  my  own  affairs  had  been  absorbing  enough,  and  even  yet 
I  felt  very  far  from  secure  from  discovery  by  Dr,  Garland  and  his  friend. 
Those  gentlemen  had  not  by  any  means  given  up  their  search.  Only  the  day 
before  I  had  had  a  call  from  Mollie,  who  had  told  me  that  her  mother  was 
still  receiving  calls  from  Dr.  Garland,  who,  however,  thanks  to  her  skillful 
management,  still  believed  her  in  total  ignorance  of  my  whereabouts.  How 
the  good  woman  ever  played  her  part  so  well  I  cannot  imagine.  She  must 
have  been  a  born  actress,  and  would  have  probably  made  her  fortune  on  the 
stage. 

"I  do  believe  I  shall  have  td  dye  my  hair  white  soon,"  she  wrote  to 
Mollie,"  for  the  way  I  have  to  pretend  to  be  pining  and  fretting  with  anxiety 
about  not  hearing  from  you  is  enough  tb  make  my  father's  hair  stand  on  end 
with  horror,  if  he  was  alive  and  knew  about  it.  I  shall  have  to  take  some- 
thing to  make  me  thin,  or  the  doctor  will  begin  to  suspect  I'm  shamming." 

Dr.  Bell  had  not  again  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  of  George,  Mrs.  West 
had  heard  nothing.  1  did  not  feel  any  special  compunction  about  causing 
either  Dr.  Garland  or  George  any  amount  of  trouble  or  anxiety,  but  the  thing 
that  did  trouble  me  sometimes  was  the  thought  that  Rose  might  possibly  be 
suffering  on  my  account.  If  I  had  known  of  any  way  of  letting  her  know  of 
my  safety  I  would  certainly  have  employed  it,  but  well  did  I  remember  how 
impossible  it  was  for  Rose  to  keep  a  secret  from  her  husband.  Lonely  and 
unhappy  as  I  was  at  The  Home  I  had  no  desire  to  change  my  locality  for  any 
place  of  my  brother-in-law's  choosing,  and  she  could  easily  be  made  to  be- 
lieve any  story  about  me  which  it  might  please  George  to  invent.  I  wa^ 
quite  alone  in  the  world,  I  reflected  bitterly  ;  of  no  use  to  any  one,  cared  for 
by  no  one,  and  the  sooner  J  died  and  escaped  from  it  all  the  better  it  would 
be.  At  least  that  was  what  I  had  thought  until  Mrs.  Lester's  friend  had 
spoken  those  words  of  hope  and  cheer. 

I  did  not  go  away  upstairs  by  myself  that  day  after  dinner,  but  went  into 
the  sitting  room  with  the  others,  and  resolutely  sealing  myself  beside  Mary 
Greene,  one  of  the  youngest  and  most  approachable  of  the  women,  began  a 
conversation  by  inquiring  if  she  had  not  enjoyed  the  lady's  singing  that 
morning. 

"Oh,  wasn't  it  just  lovely?"  exclaimed  the  girl,  rapturously,  "and 
wasn't  she  sweet  and  kind?  She  came  round  and  shook  hands  with  every- 
one of  us  before  she  left." 
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"Did  she  ever  come  before,"  I  asked. 

"No,  never,  but  I  do  hope  she'll  come  again.  I  am  so  fond  of  music,  real 
music,  I  mean,  and  I  never  hear  any  now." 

"I'll  play  for  you  it  you  like,"  I  said,  impulsively.  "I  have  not  played  in 
some  time,  but  I  used  to  love  it  dearly.  Do  you  think  that  others  would  like 
it  too?" 

"Oh,  I'm  sure  thej'  would  ;  they  all  like  music,  though  some  of  them  do 
sing  those  horrid  street  songs.  They  call  that  music,  but  I  don't.  You  see, 
my  father  used  to  play  the  violin  real  well,  and  I  was  so  fond  of  that.  He 
was  blind  too,  and  I  think  he  cared  more  about  music  than  he  did  about  any- 
thing else.  I  didn't  know  you  played,  but  I'm  real  glad.  Would  you  mind 
playing  something  now,  right  away  .'"' 

I  professed  my  willingness,  and  Mary,  raising  her  voice,  announced  to 
the  assembled  company  :  "Miss  Sheehan's  going  to  play  something  for  us." 

There  was  a  sudden  pause  in  the  general  conversation  which  was  followed 
by  a"  subdued  murmur,  among  which  I  caught  the  words,  spoken  in  Miss 
Maxwell's  high  pitched  tones — 

"I  bet  she  don't  know  how  really  ;  she's  jast  trying  to  show  off." 

However,  no  one  made  any  objection  aloud,  and  Mary  led  me  to  the  piano 
in  triumph.  My  heart  beat  rather  fast,  and  I  had  to  wink  back  the  tears,  as 
my  fingers  touched  the  keys.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  touched  a  piano 
since  leaving  Chicago  ;  the  Garlands  having  uo  such  article  of  furniture  in 
their  house.  It  was  hard  work  at  first,  but  I  remembered  Mrs.  Lester's 
friend,  and  really  made  an  effort. 

I  plaj'ed  one  of  Mendelsohn's  "songs  without  words,"  and  when  I  paused 
at  the  conclusion,  I  was  greeted  by  a  chorus  of  approval,  followed  b}'  a  request 
for  something  more.  So  I  played  a  waltz  of  Chopin's,  which  apparently 
pleased  my  audience  even  more. 

"I  declare,  you  can  play  fine,"  observed  Lizzie  Maxwell,  joining  me  at 
the  piano,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  of  good-humored  patronage.  "I  had  no 
idea  you  could  do  it  so  well.  You  must  learn  'Annie  Rooney,'  and  'Maggie 
Murphy's  Home,'  and  then  you  can  play  our  accompaniments.  It's  mighty 
hard  work  to  play  accompaniments,  and  sing  at  the  same  time." 

"Do  you  know,  I  like  you  first  rate.-* "  exclaimed  Mary  Green  in  a  sudden 
burst  of  confidence,  as  we  went  upstairs  together  that  evening.  "I  thought 
you  were  horrid  and  stuck  up,  and  you're  not  a  bit,  really.  You're  only  shy, 
just  as  I  used  to  be  when  I  first  came  four  years  ago.  It  was  lovely  of  you  to 
'  play  for  us  so  nice  ;  lots  of  the  girls  were  saying  tonight  how  much  they 
enjoyed  it." 

I  fell  asleep  that  night  with  a  lighter  heart  than  I  had  known  in  many  a 
long  day,  and  an  inward  resolution  that  if  it  ever  should  lie  in  my  power  to 
do  that  kind  little  friend  of  Mrs.  Lester's  service  of  any  kind,  I  would  do  it, 
let  the  cost  be  what  it  might. 

To  be  continued. 
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NIGHT  AND  MORNING. 
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FANNY   CROSBY. 


lyO  !   the  vesper  hour  has  flown, 
Voices  of  the  dewy  night 
Hold  me  captive  with  delight 

To  their  mystic  tone. 

Strangely  wild,  yet  passing  sweet, 
Falls  their  music  on  my  ear, 
While  a  fountain,  soft  and  clear 

Murmurs  at  my  feet. 

Oh,  too  soon  the  moments  fly  ; 
Now  the  bird  its  nest  forsakes, 
And  the  rosy  morning  breaks 

From  the  Orient  sky. 


Country's  Victory. 


JESSIE  SARTEI.I,. 


CHE  high-school  football-team  was  practicing  on  the  campus,  but  Jeremiah 
Scott  sat  under  the  elm  with  the  iron  entering  his  soul.  His  Lroad 
back  was  toward  a  group  of  girls  whose  voices  came  to  his  freckled  ears  like 
the  gurgle  of  the  brook  that  crossed  his  grandfather's  farm.  These  words 
separated  themselves  : 

"Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  that  boy's  back?' 

"Oh,  that  is  'Country  !'  You  have  not  seen  all  our  rustic  curiosities  yet. 
His  grandmother  must  have  been  letting  out  his  coat  to  make  it  large  enough 
for  him,  and  that  is  a  strip  of  new  cloth.     Isn't  it  funny  !" 

Jeremiah's  soul  swelled  with  wrath  and  grief  as  the  girl's  voice  went  on 
sweetly.  'Did  you  ever  see  him  standing  up  ?  There  are  dark  stripes  around 
each  leg  of  his  trousers  where  tucks  have  been  let  down." 

"Honestly  ?" 

"Just  wait  till  he  stands  up." 

Jeremiah,  watching  the  football-game  with  angry,  unseeing  eyes,  wished 
that  the  great  elm  might  grow  old,  die,  and  be  uprooted  before  it  should  be 
necessary  for  him  to  rise.  He  knew  the  voice  of  the  girl  who  had  spoken 
first.  She  was  the  judge's  daughter,  L/Ucy,  who  had  been  away  for  a  year  in 
New  York,  and  consequently  was  looked  up  to  as  a  superior  being.  Jeremiah 
had  watched  her  from  a  respectful  distance,  and  it  cut  him  deeply  that  she 
should  have  seen  the  mark  of  his  grandmother's  efforts,  but  her  next  words 
filled  him  with  conflicting  emotions. 

"He  has  a  nice  face.     I  like  him." 

He  held  his  breath  to  listen.  Surely  she  must  be  making  game  of  him,  as 
every  one  else  did — but — no — 

"Why  isn't  he  on  the  team?"  It  sounded  like  a  serious  question  with  no 
suggestion  of  mockery. 

"What,  that  country  jay  ?  He  wouldn't  know  a  football  from  a  pumpkin 
— he  might  try  to  eat  it." 

"I'll  ask  Jack  about  it.     He  mi;?bt  help  with  the  game." 

John  Singletou,  L,ucy's  brother,  was  captain  of  the  team,  and  took  the 
responsibility  seriously.  For  several  years  the  high  school  had  been  beaten 
by  the  "Tigers"  of  the  neighboring  village,  and  it  was  getting  irritating. 

The  coming  game  was  a  matter  of  great  anxiety  to  Jack.     If  the  team 
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would  only  do  as  he  wished  there  might  be  more  chance,  but  some  of  them 
would  "break  training"  and  get  out  of  condition.  It  was  discouraging.  He 
and  Lucy  talked  it  over  on  the  way  home  from  school.    Lucy  was  thoughtful. 

"That    boy   they    call   Country   doesn't    smoke.     He's   big   and  strong. 

-  There  was  a  big  boy  of  the  lower  grade  teasing  a  little  one,  and  Country  was 

passing  through  the  hall.     He  lifted  the  big  one  by  the  collar  and  rapped  his 

heels  against  the  wall  three  limes,  and  told  him  in  a  kind  of  drawl  not  to  do 

that  again.  He  did  it  as  if  he  were  dreadfully  strong — and — I  think  he's  nice." 

"He  might  do — only  he's  not  in  our  crowd — but  if  he  isn't  too  stupid — " 

They  talked  of  the  matter  to  their  father  that  evening.  His  eyes 
brightened. 

"Jeremiah  Scott,"  he  said.  "His  father  was  in  my  regiment.  A  splendid 
fellow.  If  Jeremiah  is  like  his  people  he  ought  to  be  the  right  sort.  I 
remember  when  Scott  was  first  inside  the  breastworks — he  had  a  medal  for 
that.  If  young  Jerry  could  do  for  you  in  your  game  what  his  father  did  in 
that  battle—" 

**  **  **  **  **  **  ** 

******* 

When,  the  next  day,  George  Slocum  appeared  heavy-eyed  and  pale  from 
indigestion,  Jeremiah  was  summoned  from  his  gloomy  vigil  under  the  elm- 
tree.  The  captain  looked  him  over  and  nodded  approval.  After  all,  the 
fellow  did  not  look  so  stupid  when  one  saw  his  face — and  the  unwieldy  ap- 
pegirance  of  his  body  was  chiefly  due  to  his  clothes. 

That  afternoon  was  a  strange  and  delightful  experience  to  Jeremiah.  At 
the  end  of  it,  he  was  a  regular  memper  of  the  football  squad.  In  a  few  days, 
for  the  great  game  was  drawing  near  and  the  training  was  being  hurried,  he 
was  put  in  at  half-back. 

Then  he  ceased  to  be  a  butt,  groups  of  girls  did  not  laugh  as  he  passed, 
no  one  joked,  no  one  gibed.  It  was  everywhere  "old  man,"  and  "old  fel- 
low," and  no  one  thought  of  asking  him  the  price  of  oats.  He  was  still 
called  Country,  but  with  an  accent  of  friendly  admiration  to  which  no  one 
could  object,  and  when  the  day  came  for  the  great  game,  he  was  happy  and 
at  peace  with  the  world. 

The  Tigers  had  come  on  from  Crompville.  The  fair-ground  swarmed 
with  onlookers.  Jeremiah,  standing  head  and  shoulders  above  the  rest  of  the 
team,  looked  about  at  the  crowd  and  wondered  who  among  them  all,  to  look 
at  him  now,  would  ever  imagine  that  he  had  been,  not  so  very  long  ago,  an 
outcast  and  an  alien.  He  was  like  the  others  now  except  for  being  so  much 
larger  and  stronger,  but  that  could  not  be  helped. 

He  was  conscious  that  strangers  asked  about  him  as  if  pleased,  and  his 
head  was  psrhaps  getting  somewhat  turned  when  he  heard  the  old  familiar 
titter  from  a  group  of  girls.  Glancing  round  to  learn  the  cause,  he  saw  that 
his  grandfather  and  grandmother  had  come. 
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They  had  stationed  themselves  on  the  track,  the  beheld  of  all  beholders. 
In  the  poor  old  facnily  vehicle  that  had  carried  many  generations  of  Scotts  on 
state  occasions,  they  sat  and  fixed  their  loving  eyes  on  his  face,  their  faces 
wreathed  in  happy  smiles. 

Jeremiah  knew  that  the  girls  were  making  unkind  remarks,  and  saw  that  . 
Lucy  was  one  of  the  group.     He  did  not  see  that  she  left  them  and  joined  her 
father,  for   with  his  breath   coming  quickly  he  took  great  strides  to  the  old 
equipage,  where  he  leaned  against  the  wheel  and  talked  until  called  to  duty. 

V  V  V  ***  ***  ***  ** 

He  never  could  tell  how  the  game  was  won.  But  the  Tigers  were  beaten. 
The  crowd  of  men  and  boys  came  rushing  and  closed  about  him  to  do  him 
honor — to  carry  him  on  their  shoulders  in  demonstration  of  their  own  joy  at 
the  victory.  It  was  a  great  moment.  There  were  cries  of  "Country  !  Country  ! 
What's  the  matter  with  Country?"  and  answering  shouts  of  "He's  all  right." 

But  to  the  right  of  the  crowd,  voices  said,  "Here  you  are.  Make  way  for 
the  lady,"  and  through  a  narrow  passageway  came  the  little  grandmother. 

"Wait  a  minute  !"  she  quavered,  shrilly,  as  her  boy  was  about  to  be  lifted 
from  his  feet.  Jeremiah  heard  and  turned  toward  her.  She  ran  to  him  and 
opened  a  great  bundle  she  was  carrying. 

"You  must  put  this  on,"  she  said,  "because  you  are  so  warm  that  you 
might  take  cold." 

She  took  off  the  newspaper  wrapping,  and  shook  out  a  new,  gaily  colored 
patchwork  quilt.  It  was  the  one  she  had  been  making  all  the  fall.  Perhaps 
all  along  she  had  been  planning  it  for  this,  her  feeble  little  hands  uncon- 
sciously patching  his  complete  and  overwhelming  downfall.  Hereafter  he 
would  be  in  the  minds  of  all  these  people — just  a  thing  in  a  bedquilt,  some- 
thing to  laugh  at  till  their  sides  ached.  The  groveling  horror  in  his  heart 
was  like  nausea. 

l/ucy  stood  beside  her  father,  the  judge.  They  were  looking  at  him  with 
intent,  stern  scrutiny.  He  caught  the  judge's  eye.  There  was  an  intentness 
in  it  that  reminded  him  of  one  pupil  trying  to  tell  another  something  in  the 
schoolroom,  and  not  daring  to  speak  except  with  his  eyes. 

It  was  an  eternity  of  misery,  yet  all  in  a  flash  grandmother  was  lifting 
the  awful  thing  up  and  around  him.  It  was  not  yet  too  late  to  refuse  it 
quietly — to  thrust  it  back  into  her  eager,  loving  hands  that  had  toiled  on  it. 
Could  he — must  he — be  carried  around  the  track  with  that  thing  streaming 
out  behind  him  ?    Impossible  !  too  humiliating  to  think  of  ! 

She  was  lifting  it  in  her  feeble  hands.  "Grandmother  knows  what  her 
boy  wants,"  her  old  voice  caressed  him. 

A  man  laughed — a  coarse,  brutal  laugh.  The  outside  crowd  pushed  and 
shouted,  unseeing,  "Scott  !  Scott !" 
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It  was  the  laugh  that  did  it.  It  made  him  grandmother's  champion 
against  the  world.    The  struggle  was  over. 

Jeremiah  loved  his  little  grandmother,  and  as  he  stooped  to  let  her  fasten 
the  quilt  about  him  with  a  great  horse-blanket  pin,  he  planted  a  swift  kiss  on 
the  soft,  wrinkled  forehead,  and  the  crowd  lifted  and  bore  him  away  while 
shrieks  and  howls  rent  the  November  air.     But  the  conqueror's  chin  was  high. 

When  he  found  himself  free  once  more,  he  picked  up  the  mass  of  bed- 
quilt  that  trailed  behind  him,  and  hung  it  over  his  arm. 

To  his  surprise  a  portly  gentleman  barred  his  way  with  outstretched 
hand,  and  the  voice  of  the  judge,  deep,  earnest  and  cheerful,  said  :  "I  con- 
gratulate you,  my  boy  !  You  have  won  a  great  victory.  Here,  Lucy,  come 
and  shake  hands  with  the  hero'" 

Lucy's  small,  eager  hand  was  quite  lost  in  his,  and  Lucy's  cheeks  were 
pink. — {The  YotUh's  Companion. 


"May  I  Come  In  and  Cry?" 
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CHE  March  wiud  was  in  its  most  ill-tempered  mood,— cold,  raw  and  chill- 
ing. A  sleet  dangerous  to  foot-travelers  covered  the  walks,  and  while 
every  leafless  tree  and  shrub  and  withered  spear  of  grass  or  weed  were  decked 
in  their  royal  robes  of  frost-lace,  shimmering  with  diamonds,  none  seemed 
conscious  of  their  fairy-like  beauty  save  the  rollicking  school  children.  The 
prosperous  business  man  drew  up  his  fur  collar,  and  his  brother  and  sister 
wage  earner  hugged  their  scanty  wraps,  as  all  hurried,  mute  and  glum,  to  the 
city's  busy  life.  Surely,  no  one  was  abroad  save  those  compelled  to  be,  on 
such  a  morning  as  this. 

Mrs.  Stetson,  of  Forest  Boulevard,  had  just  said  good-by  to  her  husband 
for  the  day,  given  orders  for  luncheon  to  the  trusty  servant,  and  settled  herself 
for  a  reading  of  the  morning  paper  before  the  cosy  grate  fire,  when  the  door- 
bell gave  a  quick,  nervous  ring. 

It  should  be  remarked,  as  a  foot-note,  that  the  boulevard,  and  its  adjoin- 
ing fashionable  avenues  were  almost  never  visited  by  agents  of  an}'  descrip- 
tion— all  kept  clear  of  this  particular  precinct.  Doubtless  its  frosty,  death- 
dealing  "air,"  not  unlike  that  of  this  day,  had  been  its  all-sufficient  protec- 
tion, for  there  was  no  visible  sign  of  warning  agaifist  this  class. 

Hence  the  surprise,  if  not  consternation,  of  fashionable  Mrs.  Stetson, 
when  she  confronted  at  her  front  door  a  veritable  agent  ! 

"Good  morning,  could  you  spare  me  time  to  show  you  some  of  my  choice 
books?" 

The  woman  was  frail  and  delicate  of  feature,  her  accent,  bearing  and 
neat  though  not  over-warm  dress,  at  once  impressed  Mrs.  Stetson  and  softened, 
almost  unconsciously,  her  intended  rebuke  of  this  daring  presumption? 

"No,  I  don't  think  I  care  to  examine  them  this  morning." 

She  was  hurriedly  closing  the  narrowly  opened  door,  when  the  quivering 
lip  and  suddenly  whitened  face  of  the  little  woman  caused  the  heavy  door  to 
swing  wider  on  its  hinges,  with  the  sincere  invitation  : 

"But  won't  you  come  in  and  get  warm?" 

"May  I  come  in  and  cry?"  was  the  strange,  pathetic  reply. 

"Why,  yes;  certainly,"  Mrs.  Stetson  felt  forced  to  say,  though  as  she 
led  the  trembling  figure  through  the  spacious  hall  and  gave  her  an  easy  chair 
by  the  cheery  grate,  she  was  quite  amazed  at  herself  for  the  act. 
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Without  a  word  her  caller  gave  way  to  passionate  weeping.  Mrs.  Stetson, 
too,  was  speechless.  There  was  something  too  deep  and  sincere  about  the 
woman's  grief  for  hollow  words,  and  though  a  nominal  Christian  and  church 
member,  her  society  duties  had  left  her  no  time  to  visit  the  poor  and  needy, 
or  to  learn  how  to  comfort  those  that  mourn. 

"I  hope  you  do  not  think  me  of  unbalanced  mind,"  said  the  little  woman 
as  with  great  effort  she  at  last  dried  her  tears,  and  became  calm  enough  to 
speak.     "But  your  kindness,  my  friend,  overcame  me." 

Mrs.  Stetson  was  beginning  to  doubt  her  sanity,  but  she  did  not  inter- 
rupt her. 

"Do  you  know,  I  have  been  out  in  this  forbidding  weather  for  three  days 
now,  trying  to  earn  an  honest  living  for  my  aged  parents  and  myself — and 
yours  is  the  first  door  that  has  not  been  shut,  or  oftener  slammed,  in  my  face. 
But  you  were  so  kind  in  your  refusal,  and  then  for  you  to  think  I  might  be 
cold  and  actually  ask  me  in  to  get  warm — it  was  too  much  :  I  could  bear  up 
no  longer.    I  hope  you  will  pardon  this  foolish  giving  way,"  and  she  rose  to  go. 

"Do  not  hurry  ;  draw  nearer  the  fire.     You  look  chilled  through." 

"I  guess  I  am,"  yielding  to  the  gracious  invitation.  "Since  my  serious 
illness  last  fall  I  can't  endure  the  cold." 

"You  ought  not  to  be  out  such  a  day  as  this." 

"Necessity  often  compels  us  to  work  regardless  of  weather,  you  know. 
Still,  I  have  been  very  kindly  received  and  well  patronized  until  I  came  to 
this  part  of  the  city,  but  there  has  been  a  week  now  without  an  order  and 
scarcely  an  invitation  to  step  in." 

"That  is  strange,"  remarked  Mrs.  Stetson,  though  conscious  of  condemn- 
ing herself. 

"I  can't  understand  it  either — here  are  these  people  with  every  luxury 
and  convenience,  with  no  children  in  most  cases  to  occupy  their  time,  and 
yet  they  seem  to  begrudge  us  toilers  even  a  moment  of  their  ample  leisure. 
Sometimes  I  think  it  quite  amusing,"  and  a  cheery  smile  lent  a  brightness  to 
the  sad  face. 

Fashionable  Mrs.  Stetson  was  becoming  interested,  but  before  drawing 
out  all  the  facts  she  wished  to  learn,  she  had  her  guest  sipping  a  cup  of  hot 
coffee  with  a  piece  of  delicious  coffee-cake. 

She  learned  that  Miss  Fuller  had  been  finely  educated — she  had  judged 
as  much  by  her  manner — and  for  many  years  had  taught  in  the  public  schools, 
but  that  ill-health  had  compelled  a  change  of  occupation,  and  that  this,  with 
the  loss  of  family  prosperity,  had  entirely  changed  their  social  relations,  and 
that  she  was  now  living  in  a  very  humble  way  with  many  heavy  burdens  to 
carry. 

"I  think  you  will  see  me  before  many  days.  I  fear  I  have  been  unthinking 
and  selfish  in  confining  njy  calls  wholly  to  my  'set,'  "  said  Mrs.  Stetson  with 
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delightful  frankness,   as  she  showed  her  caller  to  the  door.     "And  when  you 

are  in  this  part  of  the  city  be  sure  to  come  in — " 

"And  cry  ?"  added  Miss  Fuller,  with  a  twinkle  of  the  eye. 

*  *  *  *  o,*  .*^  * 

**  **  **  **  **  **  ** 

A  simple  event  surely,  but  it  marked  the  beginning  of  a  changed  life  in 
one  of  society's  most  fond  devotees.  The  promised  call  was  soon  made,  and 
Mrs.  Stetson  found  ^o  much  to  interest  and  draw  upon  her  tender  sympathies 
that  the  pleasures  and  gaieties  of  her  fashionable  life  never  seemed  quite  the 
same  thereafter.  She  found  ever-increasing  delight  in  simple  service  to  those 
in  the  humbler  walks  of  life.  And  no  words  of  flattery  ever  sounded  half  so 
sweet  as  Miss  Fuller's  oft-repeated,  "You  were  so  kind  to  ask  me  in  to  warm 
myself  that  morning  and  to  let  me  cry." — \The  Union  Signal. 


On  The  7:40  Express. 


FRANK   H.   SWEET. 


7¥S  the  7:40  train  began  to  pull  away  from  the  Alexandria  station  an  old, 
Jm  white-haired  negro  hurried  across  the  platform  and  swung  himself 
into  the  rear  car.  He  was  very  black  and  very  dusty,  and  the  single  occu- 
pants of  seats  looked  a  little  apprehensive  as  he  shuffled  diffidently  through 
the  car.  But  he  did  not  offer  to  sit  down.  When  he  reached  the  opposite  end 
he  took  hold  of  a  seat  to  steady  himself  and  gazed  around  curiously,  his  big, 
wondering  eyes  roving  from  one  face  to  another  with  the  eager  scrutiny  of  a 
child. 

Evidently  he  was  very  tired,  for  his  shoulders  began  to  slope,  and  every 
few  minutes  he  shifted  his  feet  as  though  they  hurt  him. 

At  last  a  young  man  lowered  his  newspaper. 

"Here  is  a  seat,  uncle,"  he  called  ;  "you  look  tired." 

The  negro  .shuffled  forward  eagerly. 

"Yes,  sah  !  t'ank  yo\  sah  !"  he  said  gratefully,  as  he  sank  down.  "I'se, 
plumb  beat.  Done  walk  mons'rous  long  way  dis  yer  mawnin'.  Yo' see,"  as 
the  young  man  folded  his  paper  and  slipped  it  into  his  pocket,  "Mars 
Henery  an'  me  lib  ober  in  Prince  George  county,  an'  larst  week  Marse 
Henery  he  up  an'  die.     Dat  lef  me  by  myse'f." 

"I  see,  and  you  are  going  south  to  look  for  work." 

"No,  sah  ;  goin'  back  home — goin'  back  to  ole  Georgy."  Into  his  eyes 
came  a  look  of  eager  expectation,  and  he  stroked  the  back  of  the  seat  softly, 
as  though  it  were  his  old  home  in  far-away  Georgia. 

"I  ain't  been  dar  in  mos,  thutty  year,"  he  went  on  slowly  ;  "not  sense  de 
Linkum  men  took  we  all's  niggers.  Dar  was  a  whole  passle  of  'em,  but  dey 
all  done  bruk  away.  Den  de  sheriff  sol'  de  plantation,  an,  dar  wa'n't  nutteu 
lef  we  all  but  de  Norf.     We's  bleeged  ter  hab  money  ter  lib." 

"And  you  stuck  to  Marse  Henry?" 

The  old  negro  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

"Oh,  co'se  !"  he  answered,  simply.  "I'se  de  body  sarbent,  an'  Marse 
Henery  couldn'  git  'long  'thout  me.  He's  a  gen'leman,  an'  'pendek  on 
'bein'  tuk  car  ob.  But  I'se  bleeged  ter  be  'way  in  the  daytime  case  I'se  a 
carpenter  an'  allers  hab  plenty  wuk." 

"What  did  Marse  Henery  do?" 

"Marse  Henery  !"  indignantly,  "why  he's  a  gen'leman,  I  teels  you'.     He 
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ain't  do  nutten.  He  ain't  nebber  learn  do  t'ings  like  common  w'ite  fo'lks. 
He  hab  niggers  for  dat," 

"You  don't  mean  that  you  have  supported  him  ever  since  the  war?" 

The  old  negro  drew  himself  up  with  unconscious  dignity. 

"Yo'  goin'  talk  like  dat,  I  ain't  got  nutten  mo'  to  splain." 

"I  beg  your  pardou,"  said  the  young  man  hastily,  "please  go  on," 

"Yo'  aint  know  Marse  Henery,"  commiseratingly,  "so  'yo'  don't  un'stan" 
Ob  co'se  I  wuk  for  him.  He  car  fo'  me  befo'  de  wah,  didn't  he?  What  nig- 
ger good  for  but  wuk,  I  like  know." 

A  boy  came  through  the  car  with  a  basket  of  sandwiches.  The  young  man 
bought  two  and  handed  them  to  his  companion.  The  old  negro's  eyes 
glistened. 

"T'ank  yo',  massa  !  t'ank  yo',  sah  !"  he  said,  gratefully.  "I  didn't  hab 
no  breakfas',  an'  money's  too  scase  to  buy  tings  on  de  road.  I  war  'lowin' 
ter  fill  up  arter  I  done  reach  Georgy." 

A  few  minutes  later  there  was  a  slight  ripple  through  the  car.  The  con- 
ductor had  entered  and  was  calling  for  tickets. 

The  young  man  produced  his  and  held  it  in  readiness.  The  negro 
fumbled  anxiously  through  several  pockets,  and  finally  remembered  that  he 
had  pinned  his  to  his  hat  lining. 

"Done  tuk  ebery  cent  I  could  scrape  up  ter  buy  dat,"  he  said  trium- 
phantly, as  he  produced  it.  "But  das  all  right,  I  kin  wuk,  an' fo'ks  don't 
need  money  w'en  day's  home.     Money's  for  trabblin'." 

In  the  seat  behind  them  was  a  shabbily  dressed  woman  whose  face  had 
an  anxious,  frightened  expression.  Crowded  on  the  seat  beside  her  were 
several  bundles,  and  in  her  arms  was  a  white-faced,  big-eyed  baby.  When 
the  conductor  touched  her  shoulder  she  started  uneasily. 

"Ticket,  please." 

A  red  flush  of  shame  spread  over  the  woman's  face  ;  then  it  disappeared, 
leaving  her  white  and  dogged. 

"I  haven't  any." 

The  conductor  grew  stern. 

"Very  well.  If  you  get  off  at  the  next  station  it  will  save  us  the  trouble 
of  putting  you  off,"  and  he  turned  to  the  opposite  seat. 

The  woman's  eyes  grew  big  with  terror  as  she  sprang  up  and  caught  him 
by  the  arm. 

"Don't  do  that,  sir!  For  God's  sake  don't  put  me  off  !"  she  implored 
hoarsely.  "I've  got  to  go.  My  husband  has  written  for  me  to  come.  He's 
— he's  dying,"  and  a  great  sob  rose  to  her  white  lips,  but  was  resolutely 
choked  back.  "I  tried  to  raise  money,"  lowering  her  voice  so  the  other  pas- 
sengers could  not  hear,  "but  couldn't.  We  sold  everything  we  had  so  he 
could  go  South,  as  the  doctor  ordered.     And  now  he's— he's— oh,  niy  God  ! 
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my  God  !"  She  turned  from  him  and  sank  weakly  into  her  seat.  The  con- 
ductor shook  his  head. 

"I'm  sorry,  madam,"  he  said,  kindly,  "'but  we  have  only  one  rule.  You 
must  pay  or  get  off.     I  can't  risk  breakinj^  the  rules.     Ticket,  please." 

The  old  negro  rose  slowly  to  his  feet. 

"I'se  feared  yo'll  hab  to  put  me  off,  too,  boss,"  he  said,  humbly.  "Hit's 
mons'rous  hard  wuk  for  poor  nigger  like  me  ter  raise  money  for  ticket." 

"Off  at  the  next  station,"  broke  in  the  conductor,  harshly.  "We'll  be 
there  in  a  minute.  If  it  was  not  so  near  I'd  slow  the  train  and  put  you  off. 
This  poor  woman  has  some  excuse,  but  you — bah!"  The  young  man  was 
about  to  make  a  protest,  but  something  in  the  old  negro's  face  restrained  him. 

Before  the  conductor  reached  the  end  of  the  car  the  speed  began  to 
slacken.     The  old  negro  rose  and  turned  to  his  companion. 

"Reckon  I  better  be  leabin',"  he  said.  "T'ank  yo'  for  dem  san'wiches, 
an'  I  hope  yo'll  'member  me  kin'ly.  "Here,  missy,"  to  the  woman,  who  was 
gazing  stonily  from  the  window,  and  dropping  his  ticket  into  her  lap,  "here's 
yo' ticket.  I  reckon  yo' done  drop  hit,  I  hope  yo'  fin'  dat  husban'  ain'  so 
bad  as  yo'  t'ink,"  and  before  she  could  recover  from  her  bewilderment,  he 
had  left  the  car  and  was  shuffling  down  the  platform.  The  young  man  half 
rose  to  call  him  back,  then  a  remembrance  of  his  own  resources,  or  perhaps 
of  some  one  waiting  for  him,  caused  him  to  sink  back  on  his  seat  and  stare 
blankly  at  the  window.  As  the  train  moved  out,  he  saw  the  old  negro  trudg- 
ing along  beside  the  track,  evidently  still  bound  for  Georgia. — {Ram's  Horn, 
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0  FOR  AN  HOUR  IN  THE  AUTUMN  WOOD. 


SHERMAN   C.   SWIFT. 


O  for  an  hour  in  the  Autumn  wood! 
With  my  foot  on  the  yielding  earth, 
Where  the  yellow  sunbeam's  slanting  rays 
About  me  are  weaving  a  fairy  maze 
Of  golden  strands,  and  with  elvish  mirth 
The  squirrels  are  stealing  their  winter  food. 

O  for  an  hour  in  the  Autumn  time  ! 

'Mid  the  rustling  leaves  that  softly  rain 

To  the  ground  in  a  gleaming,  glistening  shower, 

From  the  roof  of  Nature's  secret  bower, 

Bringing  a  faintly  echoing  strain 

Of  the  spheres'  own  sweet  harmonious  chime. 

'Tis  a  blissful  hour  without  alloy 
When  the  soul  of  man  forgets  its  care 
And  looks  on  a  world  all  brilliant  and  bright, 
Tinted  with  Heaven's  own  radiant  light ; 
When  it  chants  no  more  its  dirge  of  despair, 
But  gratefully  sings  a  song  of  joy. 


The  Beginnings  of  Things. 


*>»<» 


Small  the  beginning, — even  so  ;  How,  grain  on  grain  piled  up,  the  sand 

It  is  the  end  that  we  would  know.  Holds  the  great  ocean  firm  in  hand  ; 

How  sometimes  from  the    humblest 
Think,  to  what  atoms  in  the  earth  place 

The  mighty  forests  owe  their  birth  ;       There  rises  one  to  rule  the  race  ; 

Out  of  a  lowly  manger  came 
How,  on  the  rain-drops  multiplied.  The  world's    Hope,— He  of  blessed 

The  fleets  of  giant  vessels  ride  ;  name  ! 

Frank  Dempster  Sherman  in    Youth's  Companion. 


t 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  WORK  IN  AMERICA. 

NOEL   H.   JACKS,  GEn'Iv   SEC'Y    AT   HARTFORD,   CONN. 

Iv.  DOGGETT,  Ph.  D,,  President  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
f4  ciation  Training  School  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  written  an  exhaus- 
tive history  of  the  founding  of  the  Association  and  from  Volume  One  I  am 
indebted  for  most  of  the  matter  contained  in  this  article.  In  the  history  Dr. 
Doggett  says  :  "It  is  in  America  that  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
has  achieved  its  greatest  success.  The  World's  Committee,  in  the  report 
made  at  the  London  conference  in  1894,  said  :  'The  Associations  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  present  the  picture  of  a  powerful,  active  and  com- 
plete organization.  They  are  well  at  the  head  of  our  whole  work,  and  their 
influence  is  felt  far  beyond  the  American  continent.'  We  must  study  briefly 
the  development  of  the  religious  forces  of  America,  and  the  industrial  situa- 
tion, in  order  to  understand  the  American  movement.  The  history  of  the 
American  church  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  in  1851  falls  into  three  periods:  (i)  The  Colonial  Period,  1607  to 
1776.  (2)  The  Period  of  Reorganization,  1776  to  1815.  (3)  The  Period  of 
Rapid  Extension  throughout  the  Growing  Republic,  1815  to  1851." 

Europe  has  furnished  the  elements  from  which  the  American  church  has 
developed,  but  the  chronological  order  of  their  introduction  into  the  United 
States  has  been  reversed.  An  analysis  with  reference  to  the  European  origin 
of  the  religious  forces  of  the  United  States  shows  that  they  spring  from  four 
sources  :  The  Old  Roman  Church ;  the  Reformation  ;  the  Puritan  and 
Wesleyan  Revivals.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  owes  its  present  strength 
to   recent    immigration   from  Ireland  and   Europe.     It  was  not  a  moulding 
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force  in  the  fouuding  of  the  nation,  except  iu  one  colon}'.  The  Episcopal 
Church  was  first  introduced  into  America,  and  has  had  a  continuous  history 
since  the  founding  of  the  Jamestown  Colony  in  1607. 

At  the  close  of  the  Colonial  Period,  the  Episcopal  church  was  in  a 
reduced  condition,  brought  about  by  the  breach  between  clergy  and  peo- 
ple, the  ravages  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  deprivation  of  its  endowments  by 
disestablishment.  It  was  not  until  1835  that  the  Episcopal  Church  became 
again  a  vigorous  factor  in  the  religious  life  of  the  United  States.  It  was  one 
of  the  chief  forces  in  introducing  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
and  produced  the  leader  of  the  American  movement  during  the  first  period  of 
its  history.  During  the  17th  Century  the  American  religious  life  was 
strengthened  by  the  development  of  the  Presbyterian,  Congregational  and 
Baptist  organizations,  all  the  outgrowth  of  the  Puritan  movement  of  the  Cen- 
tury. The  American  Church  received  further  impetus  in  the  great  Wesleyan 
revival  of  the  i8th  Century,  and  the  movement  known  as  the  "Great 
Awakening"  under  the  leadership  of  Jonathan  Edwards  and  George  Whitfield. 
They  taught  the  immediate  conversion  of  sinners,  and  that  a  Christian  may 
know  at  once  that  he  is  accepted  of  God.  This  conception  of  conversion 
became  characteristic  of  American  Christianity.  It  has  developed  the  evan- 
gelistic and  missionary  spirit,  which  is  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
American  Church,  and  which  was  a  necessary  preparation  for  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  The  Association  in  America  is  an  evangelistic 
agency  which  aims  to  win  young  men  to  yield  their  lives  to  Jesus  Christ. 
The  "Great  Awakening"  prepared  the  American  Church  to  welcome  and  sup- 
port such  an  enterprise. 

The  next  important  step  which  opened  the  way  for  the  development  of 
the  Association  movement  was  the  separating  of  the  civil  and  religious 
powers.  This  involved  the  organization  of  the  church  as  a  body  of  believers 
distinct  from  unbelievers,  limiting  church  membership  to  converted  men. 
The  period  from  1815  to  1851  in  the  United  States  was  one  of  tremendous 
religious  activity.  The  Church  arose  in  its  might  to  make  the  growing 
nation  Christian,  and  to  perpetuate  the  Puritan  and  Wesleyan  conception  of 
Christianity.  As  population  moved  westward  and  occupied  the  vast  domain 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  Church  and  school  were  founded  in  every  set- 
tlement. 

The  feature  of  this  period  of  chief  interest  to  our  subject  was  the  forma- 
tion of  the  great  lay  societies  of  the  Church.  The  different  denominations 
now  began  to  establish,  or  to  render  really  vigorous,  both  their  own  denomi- 
national boards  and  interdenominational  organizations.  A  breadth  of  view 
and  warmth  of  heart  began  to  permeate  American  Church  life.  On  the  broad 
platform  of  the  Bible  and  Tract  Societies,  the  Sunday  School  Union,  and  a 
multitude  of  benevolent  organizations,  American  Christians  met  side  by  side. 
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Union  became  popular  ;  ministers  of  different  denominations  exchanged  pul- 
pits, and  congregations  of  different  churches  united  in  evangelistic  services. 
The  revival  spirit,  which,  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Finney,  awoke  to 
new  life,  did  much  to  draw  the  churches  into  harmonious  relations.  Thus  in 
185 1,  the  evangelical  churches  of  America  looked  upon  each  other  as  stand- 
ing shoulder  to  shoulder  in  a  common  cause.  It  was  at  this  period,  when  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was  about  to  begin  its  role  in  America,  the 
religious  character  and  institutions  of  the  new  nation  had  become  clearlj'  de- 
fined, and  the  general  direction  of  religious  effort  determined.  Forces  were 
at  hand  to  give  the  impetus  to  a  new  movement.  Without  the  spiritual  power 
then  dominant,  without  practical  organizing  ability,  without  a  willingness 
among  Christians  of  different  creeds  to  unite  in  practical  effort,  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  could  not  have  been  established. 

The  real  founding  of  the  Association  in  America  was  in  1S51,  when  the 
influence  of  the  London  idea  reached  simultaneously  Montreal,  in  Canada,  and 
Boston,  the  metropolis  of  New  England.  We  are  especially  concerned  with 
the  Boston  movement  because  it  was  from  Boston  the  Association  spread  over 
the  American  continent. 

In  the  winter  of  1849-50,  a  student  from  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
named  G.  M.  VanDerlip,  visited  Edinburgh  University  for  a  course  of  study. 
During  his  stay  abroad  he  spent  some  time  in  London,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  London  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  He  was  so 
much  impressed  with  the  value  of  this  organization  that  he  prepared  an 
extended  account  of  it,  which  was  sent  to  the  "Watchman  and  Reflector,"  of 
Boston,  the  organ  of  the  Baptist  denomination.     This  letter  written  in  June, 

1850,  described  vividly  the  work  in  London,  then  in  the  seventh  year  of  its 
history,  and  it  was  published  by  the  "Watchman  and  Reflector"  in  October, 

1851.  Shortly  afterward  it  fell  under  the  eyes  of  a  converted  sea  captain, 
named  J.  V.  Sullivan,  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  who,  in  his  roving 
life,  had  realized  intensely  the  temptations  to  which  young  men  in  the 
thronging  streets  of  modern  cities  are  exposed.  The  desire  of  Captain  Sulli- 
van was  aroused  to  have  a  similar  work  done  among  the  young  men  of  Boston 
who  were  being  kd  into  lives  of  sin.  Captain  Sullivan  visited  the  Association 
in  London,  and  was  so  impressed  with  its  work  that  on  his  return  he  began  to 
urge  the  formation  of  a  similar  society.  Through  his  efforts,  on  December 
15th,  1S51,  "thirty-two  men,  representing  twenty  congregations  of  Boston, 
met  in  the  vestry  of  the  Central  church  to  consider  the  matter." 

Mr.  Charles  Demon,  afterwards  to  play  so  noble  a  part  in  the  work  for 
Union  soldiers,  was  appointed  Chairman,  and  Henry  S.  Chase,  Secretary. 
This  meeting  favored  the  proposed  enterprise,  and  appointed  a  committee,  of 
which  Captain  Sullivan  was  a  member,  to  prepare  a  plan  of  organization.  The 
meeting   then   adjourned   to    December    22d,    "when   they   assembled  with 
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largely  increased  numbers  in  the  Old  South  Chapel,  in  Spring  Lane,  to    con- 
sider the  proposed  constitution." 

This  meeting  was  the  supreme  moment  for  the  Association  movement, 
because  the  question  immediately  arose,  should  members  of  all  religious 
organizations  be  admitted  to  the  ruling  body,  or  only  members  of  the  evan- 
gelical churches?  The  question  was  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  Boston,  of 
all  places  in  America,  was  the  battle-ground  where  the  conflict  between 
evangelical  and  non-evangelical  belief  had  been  fought  out.  After  much  dis- 
cussion the  meeting  adjourned  for  further  advice  and  thought,  coming 
together  again  December  29th,  I851,  when  it  was  unanimously  voted  to 
organize  on  the  evangelical  basis,  and  a  constitution  was  adopted,  which  in 
its  essential  details  has  been  followed  ever  since. 

By  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associ-' 
ation  of  Boston,  was  organized  on  December  29,  1851,  seven  years  and  a  half 
after  the  bed-room  meeting  in  George  Hitchcock's  establishment  in  far  away 
London,  The  Boston  Association  had  clearly  defined  principles.  It  was  to 
be  a  work  for  young  men.  Its  aim  was  "to  improve  them  spiritually  and 
mentally."  Its  controlling  membership  was  evangelical.  Its  management, 
like  the  parent  Association  in  London,  was  to  be  a  small  Board  of  Christian 
men  chosen  by  the  evangelical  members.  It  recognized  the  value  of  bringing 
young  men  under  good  influences  by  allowing  moral  young  men  to  become 
associate  members.  Next  to  emphasis  upon  the  evangelical  position,  the 
greatest  addition  was  the  introduction  of  the  committee  system,  which  came 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  American  work.  Committeemen  were  appointed 
to  carry  out  the  various  plans  of  the  organization. 

There  is  an  undoubted  advance  in  the  emphasis  upon  the  value  of  the 
Association  as  a  social  resort.  This  may  be  seen  from  the  address  introducing 
the  Constitution,  which  said:  "A  young  man  who  is  a  stranger  here  finds  it 
difficult  to  obtain  access  to  Christian  families  or  in  any  way  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  his  social  nature,  except  in  places  that  are  dangerous  to  his 
morals"  *****  "We  intend  to  make  this  a  social  organization  of 
those  in  whom  the  love  of  Christ  has  produced  love  to  man.  We  shall  meet 
the  young  stranger  as  he  enters  the  city,  take  him  by  the  hand,  direct  him  to 
a  boarding  house,  introduce  him  to  the  Church  and  Sabbath  School,  and 
bring  him  to  the  rooms  of  the  Association.  By  making  his  social  atmosphere 
a  Christian  one,  we  believe  the  allurements  to  evil  will  be  stripped  of  much 
of  their  power." 

The  first  circular  sent  out  in  January,  1S52,  expressed  the  same  hope: 
"The  young  men  of  Boston  belonging  to  the  four  evangelical  denominations 
have  united  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  joung  men  who  come  to  our 
city  as  strangers,  by  surrounding  them  with  such  social  influences  as  will 
tend  to  their  moral  and  spiritual  profit." 
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From  this  time  ou  until  now  the  Association's  growth  has  been  steady 
and  permanent.  Today  there  are  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  1575 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations. 

Articles  in  the  Series  : 

1.  The  Beginning  of  the  Sunshine  Society,  by  Mrs.  Alden. 

2.  The  Beginning  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  by  Mrs. 
Stevens. 

3.  The  Beginning  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  by  Mr. 
Ninde. 

4.  The  Beginning  of  Settlement  Work,  by  Miss  Coman. 

The  next  article  will  be  ibe  Beginning  of  the  Order  of  the  King's 
Daughters. 


DOWN  THE  SHAFTS. 


MRS.  M.    P.  CROZIER. 


Say,  have  you  heard  your  brothers  calling 
Out  of  the  depths  beneath  your  feet  ? 

Out  of  the  blackness  so  appalling  ? 
Comrade,  send  them  a  message  sweet. 

Down  the  shafts  in  their  sin  and  sorrow. 
Cry  they  out  for  a  gleam  of  light ; 

Hope  may  spring   in  their   hearts   to-niortow, 
If  you  but  lower  a  lamp  to-night. 

Out  of  the  light  so  far  above  them, 
Drops  like  music  a  word  of  cheer  ; 

Tell  them  God  hath  a  heart  to  love  them. 
Say  you  pity  each  falling  tear. 

Drop  and  lower,  my  brother,  trying 
To  save  the  lost  from  a  living  grave, 

Christ  came  down  to  the  weak  and  dying — 
Into  the  shafts — if  you  hope  to  save  ! 

—  The  Com  mo /IS. 


The  Blind  in  China. 


ADEIvIA   M.    HOYT. 


[Concluded.] 

ONE  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  is  that  of  Chang,  a  native  of  Man- 
churia in  the  far  north  of  China.  Chang  had  been  a  zealous  Buddhist, 
a  scholar,  and  an  inveterate  gambler. 

But  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  his  sight  failed,  and  selling  all  that  he  had 
he  took  the  money  and  set  out  for  the  capital  of  his  province  to  seek  aid  at 
the  medical  mission.  Waylaid  and  robbed  on  the  journej',  he  wandered  on 
alone,  till  one  morning  he  was  found  at  the  mission  gate,  sick,  and  half 
starved  and  almost  naked.  Care  and  medical  skill  restored  him  to  health  and 
partial  sight,  and  he  was  dismissed. 

But  native  doctors  persuaded  him  to  run  a  needle  in  his  eye  in  order, 
they  said,  to  effect  a  complete  cure.  Again  he  sought  help  at  the  mission, 
but  this  time  nothing  could  be  done.  Henceforth  Chang  was  totally  blind. 
But  on  this  second  visit  to  the  mission  he  heard  of  Jesus,  and  he  became  an 
earnest  Christian. 

He  desired  baptism,  but  this  was  refused.  The  Rev.  James  Webster 
promised  to  visit  Manchuria  later,  and  then  if  he  still  desired,  he  should  be 
baptized.  It  was  six  months  before  the  missionary  was  able  to  fulfill  his 
promise.  As  he  drew  near  Chang's  village,  he  heard  constantly  of  the  blind 
convert,  how,  instead  of  following  his  old  life,  he  went  about  constantly  tell- 
ing the  story  of  Jesus, 

As  he  entered  the  village  he  was  met  by  the  village  schoolmaster,  himself 
one  of  Chang's  converts.  When  the  blind  man  heard  of  the  missionary's 
arrival  he  wept  for  joy.  Next  day  nine  earnest  believers,  with  Chang  at 
their  head,  were  baptized,  and  thus  the  first  church  in  that  region  was 
started.  Some  one  trulj'  said  that  Chang  had  done  more  in  these  few  months 
than  all  the  missionaries  in  as  many  years,  showing  that  China  must  be  evan- 
gelized by  Chinese. 

He  then  undertook  the  long  journey  to  Pekin  to  enter  Mr.  Murray's 
school,  and  in  three  months  could  read  and  write  fluently. 

Thus  equipped,  Chang  returned  to  his  people,  preaching  in  many  prov- 
inces. In  six  years  his  converts  numbered  150,  and  later  they  had  reached 
300.  Many  missionaries  testify  to  his  remarkable  work,  and  quite  aptly  has 
he  been  called  "The  Apostle  Paul  of  Manchuria." 
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As  fast  as  possible  Mr.  Murray  eularged  the  scope  of  his  school  by  adding 
the  studies  of  arithmetic,  geography  and  music.  His  own  knowledge  of 
music  now  proved  of  the  greatest  value. 

As  opportunity  offered,  he  purchased  old  instruments,  and  with  native 
help  made  them  fit  for  use.  He  then  devised  a  musical  notation  founded  on 
his  numeral  system,  and  the  pnpil  wrote  the  music  from  dictation  and  then 
learned  it  at  his  leisure. 

The  Chinese  are  fond  of  music,  and  many  of  the  blind  possess  marked 
ability  in  this  direction,  so  it  was  not  long  ere  Mr.  Murray's  pupils  were 
playing  the  Gospel  Hymns  with  ease  and  accuracy.  Indeed,  they  often  com- 
mit the  entire  hymn  book  in  this  way.  In  time,  blind  organists  were  in  de- 
mand at  many  of  the  missions.  Thus  was  opened  a  new  sphere  of  usefulness 
and  pleasure  to  those  who  were  so  lately  in  utter,  hopeless  darkness. 

The  departments  for  women  and  girls  was  started  by  a  lady  who,  being 
blind,  and  hearing  of  Mr.  Murray's  work,  desired  to  learn  to  read. 

But  Chinese  etiquette  forbade  that  she  come  to  the  school  or  that  he 
should  go  to  her.  A  compromise  was  finally  effected,  and  a  lad  of  seven  was 
sent  daily  from  the  school  to  teach  her  the  lesson  he  had  just  learned.  In 
this  way  the  lady  learned  to  read  and  write.  She  at  once  began  teaching 
other  women. 

In  the  guarded  palace  and  secluded  harem,  with  the  mothers  and  wives, 
rests  the  real  power  of  the  empire.  There  are  the  strongholds  of  heathen 
idolatry,  superstition,  and  prejudice.  Until  the  women  are  reached,  China 
can  never  be  Christianized. 

From  the  very  first  the  students  at  Mr.  Murray's  school  began  making 
their  own  books.  They  embossed  them  by  hand,  then  stitched  the  sheets 
together,  and  thus  many  copies  of  portions  of  the  Scriptures  were  printed  in 
the  numeral  type.  In  time,  machinery  such  as  is  used  in  printing  for  the 
blind  in  other  countries,  but  adapted  to  the  numeral  type,  took  the  place  of 
hand  labor.  In  this  most  essential  contribution  to  the  work,  America  had  a 
share.  Mr.  J.  W.  Smith,  who  became  interested  in  Mr.  Murray's  work,  was 
instrumental  in  supplying  Mr.  Murray  with  an  outfit  for  embossed  printing, 
typewriters,  and  other  apparatus.  Thus  printing  became  a  regular  feature  of 
the  school  work.  The  blind  students  did  most  of  the  work,  making  stereo- 
type plates,  reading  proof,  binding,  etc.,  and  thus  thousands  of  copies  instead 
of  the  few  hand-made  books,  were  printed  and  distributed. 

Among  the  many  bright  lads  brought  up  in  Mr.  Murray's  school,  was 
one  known  as  "Blind  Peter."  He  was  brought  to  the  school  at  the  age  of 
twelve  by  his  brother,  they  two  being  the  only  survivors  of  a  family  stricken 
with  pestilence.  Peter  proved  to  be  exceptionally  bright,  with  marked  talent 
for  music  and  stereotyping,  and  ability  to  teach  others. 

The   blind   grandson   of  Li   Hung   Chang   is  now   being   taught   by  the 
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Murray  system,  and  being  a  bright  lad,  is  making  rapid  progress  in  music 
and  other  studies.  He  has  a  tutor  of  his  own.  He  uses  the  typewriter  and 
has  embossed  some  books  for  himself. 

Wonderful  as  was  this  work  among  the  blind,  and  wide  as  the  field  it 
opened  up,  the  numeral  type  was  destined  for  a  still  broader  mission,  a  mis- 
sion of  which  its  inventor  little  dreamed  in  the  beginning. 

The  blind  men  and  boys  sent  daily  from  Mr.  Murray's  school  to  read  the 
Bible  at  other  missions  or  in  other  public  places,  attracted  thousands  of 
curious,  eager  listeners.  Among  those  who  heard,  were  many  native  Chris- 
tians. As  in  the  days  of  Christ,  our  converts  in  China  belong  mostly  to  the 
poor,  illiterate  class.  These  listened  to  the  blind  Scripture  readers  with 
almost  envy,  and  came  to  Mr.  Murray,  saying,  "why  do  not  you  do  something 
for  us?  We  have  not  the  time  or  means  to  learn  Chinese.  Teach  us  to  read 
like  the  blind."  But  the  white  embossed  dots,  or  even  when  they  were  made 
black,  were  found  too  hard  on  the  eyes,  and  Mr.  Murray  had  to  turn  them 
away  with  the  answer,  that  as  yet  he  could  do  nothing  for  them.  But,  as  in 
all  his  perplexities,  he  took  the  matter  to  the  Lord,  and  studied  while  he 
prayed.  The  simple  thought  to  connect  the  dots  by  straight  black  lines, 
solved  the  whole  problem,  and  made  a  series  of  angular  forms  most  easy, 
plain,  and  acceptable  to  the  Chinese,  To  write  these  characters  in  ink  by 
means  of  a  tiny  brush,  was  a  simple  matter,  and  having  prepared  some  sheets 
in  this  way,  Mr.  Murray  tested  their  value  with  some  middle-aged,  illiterate 
people.     In  a  short  time  they  were  able  to  read  and  write  accurately. 

This,  that  Mr.  Murray  calls  his  second  revelation,  came  in  18S9,  just  ten 
years  after  the  first  invention  of  the  numeral  type  for  the  blind.  But  several 
years  elapsed  before  type  and  apparatus  could  be  secured  to  print  books  for 
the  sighted  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  demand.  But 
gradually  these  were  obtained  and  the  printing  presses  at  the  school  pro. 
duced  thousands  of  copies  of  the  Gospels,  and  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  also 
many  hymn  books.  The  blind  students  still  performed  most  of  the  work  be- 
sides acting  as  teachers  for  the  illiterate  sighted. 

The  system  has  much  to  commend  it  to  the  Chinese.  The  characters  are 
all  of  that  geometric  form,  so  reverenced  in  China.  Anything  curved  is 
looked  upon  as  foreign,  and  therefore  hateful.  When  written  in  upright 
columns  the  numeral  type  seems  to  them  almost,  if  not  quite  Chinese.  As  it 
can  be  easily  written,  it  becomes  a  common  means  of  communication,  a 
luxury  hitherto  unknown  among  the  common  people.  Its  simplicity  has 
been  amply  shown  by  the  fact  that  old  men  and  women  have  mastered  it  in 
a  short  time.  It  appeals  to  their  two  strongest  mental  characteristics, 
namely,  memory  and  the  love  of  numerals. 

Then,  too,  it  may  be  adapted  to  any  dialect  of  Mandarin-Chinese,  as  no 
alphabetic  system  could  be.     The  cost  of  printing  books  in  the  numeral  type 
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is  less  than   half  the  cost  of  printing  the  same  book  in  any  of  the  Chinese 
languages. 

It  would  seem  that  all  this  was  sufficient  to  establish  the  superiority  of 
Mr.  Murray's  system,  not  only  among  the  blind,  but  among  the  illiterate 
sighted  as  well.  Yet  it  had  its  'enemies  and  opponents.  But  these  were 
invariably  persons  who  wished  to  promulgate  other  systems,  and  not  those 
who  had  given  the  numeral  type  a  fair  trial.  Missionaries  from  all  parts  of 
the  Mandarin-speaking  provinces, — that  is  four-fifths  of  the  empire, — have 
sent  to  Mr.  Murray  for  teachers  and  books,  or  have  come  themselves  to  be 
instructed,  that  they  might  test  the  work  in  their  own  district. 
All  are  unanimous  in  voting  the  system  a  complete  success. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Japan  in  1894,  all  missionary  effort  in 
China  has  been  greatly  hindered,  and  Mr.  Murray's  work  for  both  blind  and 
seeing,  suffered  much  in  consequence. 

Once  Mr.  Murray  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  work  and  return  to  Scot- 
land.    But  he  returned  the  following  autumn  and  resumed  his  work. 

Then  came  the  Boxer  rebellion  with  all  its  attendant  horrors,  bringing  all 
things  in  China  to  a  standstill. 

Anxiously  the  friends  of  Mr.  Murray  and  the  blind  waited  through  that 
long  and  terrible  silence,  and  when  the  news  came,  it  was  sad  indeed. 
The  school  was  utterly  destroyed.  Buildings,  books,  apparatus,  all  demol- 
ished. Many  of  the  blind  students  murdered,  the  rest  scattered.  The  work 
of  twenty  years  apparently  swept  away. 

Yet  thank  God,  Mr.  Murray  and  his  family  were  spared,  and  the  work 
that  had  been  done,  no  human  power  could  overthrow. 

The  account  of  those  terrible  months  and  the  condition  since,  as  told  by 
Mr.  Murray,  is  most  pathetic.  Yet  through  it  all  this  brave  man  has  shown  a 
sublime  faith  and  courage,  such  as  only  comes  from  a  perfect  trust  in  divine 
guidance.  Mr.  Murray  is  ready  to  take  up  the  work  again,  believing  that 
God,  who  has  led  him  thus  far,  will  not  desert  him  now,  and  that  Christian 
people  will  come  to  his  aid  so  that  the  work  so  gloriously  begun  may  go  on 
to  yet  grander  results. 

MissC.  F.  Gordon-Cumming,  author  of  "Travels  in  China,"  and  'Work 
Among  the  Blind  in  China,"  says  :  "Assuredly  no  mission  field  is  more 
destined  ere  long  to  yield  fruit  a  hundred  fold,  than  this  Chinese  empire.  And 
I  know  of  no  agency  that  is  destined  to  work  among  the  masses  as  an  ever- 
spreading  leaven  of  all  good  than  this  training  of  Scripture  readers,  who 
year  by  year  may  be  sent  forth  from  this  school  to  read  the  sacred  message  in 
the  streets  of  Pekin,  and  other  great  centers  of  heathenism,  giving  forth  to 
others  the  light  which  has  gladdened  their  own  lives." 

[The  end.] 


From  the  Other  Side. 


J.  A.  KAISER. 


♦  ♦^•^ES,  this  twentieth  century  civilization  of  yours  is  a  great  thing,  isn't 

Jf  it?  "  I  started  at  the  voice  so  near  at  hand,  for  till  that  instant  I 
had  believed  myself  alone.  Turning  quickly,  I  saw  standing  by  my  side  a  little 
old  gentleman  with  twinkling  grey  eyes  and  a  kindly,  intelligent  face.  He 
wore  a  cocked  hat,  knee  breeches,  and  shoes  with  bright  shining  buckles. 

Surprised  no  less  by  the  odd-looking  costume  of  the  old  gentleman  than 
by  his  sudden  presence,  I  stood  staring  at  him  in  open-mouthed  amazement 
till  at  last  he  repeated:  "Yes,  this  twentieth  century  civilization  of  yours  is  a 
great  thing,   isn't  it  ?  "     Then  without  waiting  for  a  reply  he  continued  : 

"It's  a  great  thing  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  doing  for  the  world,  a  great 
thing.  It's  wonderful  the  progress  that's  been  made  since  my  time.  At  first 
I  didn't  know  which  way  to  turn,  I  was  so  dazzled  by  the  glory  of  it  all. 
But,"  he  added,  lowering  his  voice  a  little,  "I  must  admit  that  when  I  came 
to  look  at  it  from  the  other  side  I  was  disappointed  somewhat  and  almost 
wished  I  had  remained  away,  with  the  conception  of  things  I  had  before  start- 
ing on  this  journey."  Then,  seeing  that  I  still  looked  puzzled,  he  proceeded 
to  offer  an  explanation  : 

"You  see  I  don't  belong  to  this  generation,  but  such  glowing  reports 
reached  me  through  the  ceaseless  throng  who  go  journeying  on  to  the  land 
of  shades  that  I  decided  to  visit  old  mother  earth  once  more  and  see  things 
for  myself.  And  I  must  say  that  despite  the  glamour  of  it  all,  looking  at  it 
from  the  other  side  has  changed  my  opinion  somewhat.  I  suppose  because 
I'm  only  a  visitor  here,  I'm  more  likely  to  see  things  that  way,  but  I've  tried 
to  be  fair  and  make  the  most  of  everything.  Did  you  ever  look  at  your 
progress  from  the  other  side  ?  "  he  asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  I  answered,  not  feeling  quite  sure  as  to  what  he  meant. 

"Well  then,"  he  said,  "suppose  you  come  with  me  and  look  at  some  feat- 
ures of  your  progress  as  they  appear  to  an  outsider." 

He  plucked  me  by  the  sleeve  and  almost  without  knowing  what  I  was 
doing,  I  followed  him.     As  we  walked  along  my  guide  said  : 

"You  see  from  my  dress  that  I'm  not  up  with  the  latest  styles,  but  I'm 
from  the  stirring  days  of  1776.  I  helped  lay  the  foundation  of  this  Republic," 
he  continued,  drawing  himself  up  while  a  light  kindled  over  his  features. 
"The  war  was  fought  and  the  Constitution  adopted  during  my  time,"  he  said. 
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"and  when  I  left  there  was  bright  prospects  for  the  future.  What  I  heard 
from  time  to  time  though  those  who  were  leaving,  kept  alive  my  faith  in  the 
successors  of  Washington  and  Franklin,  and  though  it  is  not  yet  dead,  as  I 
told  you  before,  looking  at  affairs  from  the  other  side  has  changed  my  ideas 
somewhat." 

'The  triumph  of  liberty  o/er  oppression,  of  peace  over  the  sword,  and  of 
right  over  might  seems  a  little  dim  now,"  said  the  old  man,  as  he  drew  me 
after  him,  up  a  steep  flight  of  stairs,  into  a  dimly  lighted  room,  filled  with 
curious  implements  representing'  more  than  one  stage  in  the  advancement  of 
the  race. 

"I've  taken  advantage  of  your  modern  inventions,"  said  the  man  from 
'76  as  he  closed  the  door,  "and  I've  put  things  in  shape  so  that  if  you  will  use 
your  eyes  and  ears  a  little,  you  will  be  able  to  understand  what  I  mean  by  the 
other  side."  Then  seating  me  on  a  stool  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  with  my 
eye  at  the  opening  in  a  strange-looking  machine,  he  pressed  a  button  above 
his  head,  and  the  concern  was  in  motion. 

At  first  I  could  see  nothing,  but  of  a  sudden  there  appeared  before  my 
astonished  gaze  a  richly  furnished  room,  in  which  sat  a  body  of  dignified 
looking  gentlemen,  presided  over  by  a  venerable  president,  who  did  not  com- 
pare unfavorably  in  appearance  with  the  best  of  those  over  whom  he  wielded 
a  show  of  authority.  Over  the  door  of  the  chamber  was  written  in  large  let- 
ters, U.  S.  Senate.  As  I  looked,  three  gentlemen  came  forward  to  take  the 
oath  of  office. 

"That's  the  Senator  X.  and  that's  Senator  Y.  and  that's  Senator  Z."  said 
the  little  old  man  as  they  were  taking  the  oath.  "A  fine  looking  man  is  Sen- 
ator X.  isn't  he?"     To  my  affirmative  answer  he  said  : 

"He's  a  mine  owner  from  the  West  ;  paid  well  for  his  seat  in  the  Senate, 
about  |i5o,oao  men  say.  And  there's  Senator  Y.  He's  gained  the  prize  at 
last,  after  blocking  a  half-dozen  legislatures  and  keeping  a  State  unrepre- 
sented for  a  whole  Senatorial  term.  Some  new  members  were  elected  to  the 
legislature  of  his  Slate  this  year,  and  they  succumbed  before  his  well-filled 
wallet.  Senator  Z.  is  an  old  member,  but  has  been  out  for  a  year  or  so  owing 
to  grave  charges  brought  against  him  just  at  the  end  of  his  last  term.  It  was 
rumored  that  he  was  mixed  up  in   a  scheme  to  defraud  the  State,  but  he 

belongs  to  the party  which  is  in  the  majority  in  his  State,  and  as  he 

controls  the  party  machine,  here  he  is  back  again  in  the  seats  of  the  mighty, 
the  honored  representative  of  a  great  State,  the  successor  of  Webster,  Benton 
and  the  rest." 

"It  may  be  because  I'm  a  little  out  of  harmony  with  your  way  of  doing 
things,"  said  the  old  man  as  he  pressed  the  button  again,  "but  I  can't  help 
thinking  that  if  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  were  here,  they  would  offer  a  protest 
against  the  representation  of  States  in  the  Upper  House  by  men  who  use  the 
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weapons  of  Walpole  iu  order  to  secure  tbeir  election.  It  may  be  a  lack  of  dis- 
criminating power  on  my  part,  but  to  me  there  is  little  difference  between 
the  sham  representation  in  the  English  Parliament  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  the  sham  representation  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  of  the  twentieth  century." 

The  scene  was  changed  now.  I  saw  before  me  the  streets  of  a  town 
where  now  and  then  a  carriage  or  a  foot  passenger  appeared,  but  where  there 
was  no  stir  beyond  the  ordinary  life  of  a  prosperous  American  village.  From 
one  window  a  small  flag  was  waving  in  the  breeze,  but  beyond  this  I  could 
see  nothing  unusual.  I  was  about  to  ask  the  old  man  what  it  was  he  wanted 
me  to  observe  in  particular,  when  he  anticipated  my  question  and  said  : 

"Rather  quiet  for  the  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
isn't  it?  Perhaps  I'm  wrong,  but  I've  seen  so  many  towns  like  this  that  I've 
come  to  believe  that  there  had  been  a  decline  in  patriotism  since  my  day  in 
country  and  town  alike,  people  seem  to  ignore  tbe  national  lioliday,  as  if  the 
Republic  had  always  been  and  Jefferson  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
were  creations  of  fiction.  Pardon  me,"  said  the  old  patriot,  "but  I  can't  help 
thinking  that  there  is  a  lack  of  interest  and  pride  on  the  part  of  this  genera- 
tion toward  the  heroes  who  fought  and  wrought  and  made  possible  this  great 
nation.     I  fear  such  a  spirit  bodes  no  good  for  the  Republic." 

Again  the  scene  was  changed,  I  saw  before  me  a  strange  land,  where 
luxuriant  vegetation  flourished  in  the  rays  of  the  tropical  sun  ;  where  bright 
colored  birds  flitted  among  the  branches  of  the  trees  and  sang  sweet  songs 
above  a  half-hundred  new-made  graves.  Over  a  little  village  of  thatched 
huts  a  flag  was  flying,  and  a  regiment  of  soldiers  was  encamped  near  at  hand. 
The  flag  was  the  stars  and  stripes  and  the  soldiers  were  Ameriaan. 

"Those  graves  are  the  graves  of  sincere  patriots,"  said  my  strange  com- 
panion, "and  there  are  more  than  50,000  of  them  scattered  over  this  beautiful 
land.  Perhaps  I'm  too  old  and  have  been  away  too  long  to  understand  the 
true  state  of  affairs,  but  I  can't  help  thinking  that  those  brown  men  have 
shown  a  devotion  to  liberty  strangely  like  that  exhibited  by  the  boys  of  '76. 
It  may  be  all  right,  but  somehow  I  fail  to  recall  an  instance  in  history  where 
a  people  have  been  civilized  and  Christianized  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  This 
Phillipine  affair  makes  men  look  at  Old  Glory  in  a  way  thej'  never  looked  at 
it  in  former  times.  So  somehow  it  doesn't  seem  so  much  like  the  symbol  of 
freedom  when  it  is  carried  at  the  head  of  invading  armies  and  when  sincere 
patriots  glare  at  it  with  a  feeling  of  undying  hatred.  There's  been  a  great 
change  since  my  time," 

As  the  old  man  uttered  these  words  he  pressed  the  button  again,  and  I 
saw  before  me  a  hundred  battle  ships,  their  steel  turrets  and  deep-throated 
guns  gleaming  in  the  sunlight.  Over  each  mighty  engine  of  destruction 
floated  the  flag  of  a  Christian  nation. 

"The  pride  of  Christendon),"  said  the  man  from  another  world.     "These 
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death-dealing  engines  of  war  eat  up  the  millions  which  should  go  to  feed  and 
clothe  the  needy,  for  the  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  prefer  violence  and 
bloodshed  to  peace  and  good  will.  Despite  all  I've  heard  to  the  contrary, 
the  world  seems  as  far  from  the  thousand  years  of  peace  now  as  in  my  time. 
The  armies  and  navies  of  the  strong  overwhelm  and  crush  the  weak  and  the 
followers  of  the  cross  stoop  to  use  the  weapons  of  the  savage,  against  those  of 
a  different  faith  and  against  each  other. 

"I  could  show  you  much  more,"  said  the  old  man,  shutting  off  his 
machine,  "but  I  think  you've  seen  enough  to  understand  what  I  mean  by  the 
other  side.  I  could  show  you  where  thousands  who  toil  for  a  bare  subsistance 
are  filling  the  coffers  already  over-flowing  with  their  millions;  or  where 
society  shuts  its  doors  on  the  betrayed  and  opens  its  arms  to  welcome  the  be- 
trayer ;  or  where  a  systematized  brigandage  controls  communities  for  its  own 
unlawful  ends.  I  could  show  you  all  this,  but  you've  seen  enough.  Here- 
after, when  you  hear  men  talk  of  unparallelled  progress  and  the  glories  of  the 
age,  just  stop  a  momeut  and  look  at  it  from  the  other  side."  With  these 
words,  the  old  gentleman  closed  the  door  upon  me,  and  I  was  left  alone  with 
my  thoughts,  free  to  ruminate  on  what  I  had  seen  from  the  darker  side  of 
our  civilization. 


THE  BURDEN  OF  THE  HOUR. 


GEORGE   KI^INGtE. 


God  broke  our  years 

To  hours  and  days, 

That  hour  by  hour 

And  day  by  day 

Just  going  on  a  little  way, 

We  might  be  able  all  along. 

To  keep  quite  strong. 

Should  all  the  weight  of  life 

Be  laid  across  our  shoulders,  and  the  future,  rife 

With  woe  and  struggle,  meet  us  face  to  face 

At  just  one  place. 

We  could  not  go  ; 

Our  feet  would  stop,  and  so 

God  lays  a  little  on  us  every  day. 

And  never,  I  believe,  on  all  the  way. 

Will  burdens  bear  so  deep, 

Or  pathways  lie  so  threatening  and  so  steep. 

But  we  can  go,  if  by  God's  power, 

We  only  bear  the  burden  of  the  hour. 

— Sunday  School  Times. 

(Note.     George  Klingle  is  the  pen  name  of  Mrs. 
Georgiana  Holmes,  a  verse  writer  of  Philadelphia.) 


The  Work  for  the  Blind. 
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We  omit  our  usual  departments  this  month  that  we  may 
have  space  for  excerpts  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Conn.  Board  of  Education  for  the  Blind,  recently  submitted 
to  the  Governor. 

Connecticut  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Dept.  I.  Work  for  children,  comprising  nursery,  kinder- 
garten and  primary  work,  both  literary  and  musical. 

Dept.  2.  Trader:,  manual  training  and  employment  of  the 
adult  blind,  together  with  such  instruction  in  the  simple  branches 
of  education  as  is  required  by,  and  adapted  to,  individual  cases. 

The  more  advanced  education  of  the  pupils  is  provided  for 
by  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  Blind  at  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, in  Boston. 

Trustees. 

The  Institution  proper  is  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of 
Trustees,  upon  whom  the  general  management  of  afifairs  devolves. 

Article  6  (Articles  of  Association),  provides  that  there  shall 
be  an  Advisory  Board,  which  may  be  consulted  on  any  important 
measures  affecting  the  growth,  development  and  prosperity  of 
the  Institution.  The  members  of  this  Board  are  named  by  the 
President  of  the  Institution,  and  elected  by  the  Trustees. 

Advisory  Board. 

Section  i. — The  Advisory  Board  provided  for  in  the  Arti- 
cles of  Association  of  said  Corporation  shall  have  the  custody  and 
the  investment  of  all  sums  of  money  or  property  that  may  come 
to  said  Institution  by  bequest  or  devise,  and  of  all  gifts  or  dona- 
tions exceeding  two  hundred  dollars  in  amount,  the  income  of 
which  shall  be  annually  paid  over  to  the  Trustees  of  said  Institu- 
tion. 
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Sec.  2.  Said  Board  shall  meet and  may,  at  any- 
time, visit  and  inspect  the  buildings,  inquire  into  the  methods  of 
instruction  and  general  management  of  the  Institution's  afifairs. 

Sec.  3.  Provided  said  Advisory  Board  shall  recommend 
any  change  in  instruction,  methods,  or  management,  said  recom- 
mendation, if  approved  by  the  trustees,  shall  be  adopted,  but  if 
a  majority  of  the  trustees  shall  not  approve  of  the  change  or 
changes  recommended,  the  same,  together  with  the  objections  of 
the  trustees  thereto,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education  for  the  Blind,  and  the  decision  of  said  Board  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive. 

The  Advisory  Board  being  composed  of  men  and  women  of 
varied  professions  and  callings  in  life,  who  naturally  become  stu- 
dents of  this  special  work,  is  particularly  qualified  to  advise  upon 
all  questions  of  moment,  discrimination,  or  delicacy.  This  broad 
power  of  supervision  makes  it  also  a  valuable  medium  between  the 
Trustees  of  the  Institution  and  the 

Board  of  Education  for  the  Blind. 

No.  2286.  (Revised  Statutes,  1902.)  The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  Blind  shall  consist  of  four  members,  of  whom  the 
Governor  of  the  State  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
shall  be  permanent  members.  The  other  two  members  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  shall  be  a  man  and  a  woman,  both 
residents  of  this  State,  whose  term  of  office  shall  commence  on 
the  first  of  July,  in  the  year  when  they  are  appointed,  and  shall 
continue  for  four  years.  The  Governor  may  for  reasonable  cause 
remove  the  appointive  members  and  appoint  other  members  to  fill 
the  vacancy  for  the  unexpired  term.  The  Chief  Justice  may  ap- 
point as  a  member  in  his  place  any  judge  or  ex- judge  of  the  Su- 
preme or  Superior  Court,  such  appointment  to  be  for  two  years 
from  its  date. 

Meetings  of  the  Board. 

No.  2287.      Said  Board  shall  meet the  Governor, 

or,  in  his  absence,  the  judicial  member  shall  be  chairman  of  tlie 
Board.  The  Board  shall  adopt  rules  for  its  own  action,  and  for 
determining  what  persons  shall  receive  its  benefits. 
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j\rAY  Contract  with  Institutions  for  Instruction  for  Blind. 

No.  2290.  The  Board  may  contract  with  Institutions  having 
facihties  for  the  instruction  for  the  bUnd,  for  the  education  of 
bhnd  persons  from  this  State  found  by  the  Board  to  be  fitted  for 
such  instruction,  but  within  the  expenditure  therefor  provided 
in  No.  2285. 

Instruction  in  Useful  Occupation. 

No.  2294.  Every  blind  or  partially  blind  male  person  over 
eighteen  years  of  age  who  is  a  beneficiary  of  the  State  in  the  de- 
partment of  industrial  training  in  any  Institution,  shall  be  given 
at  the  expense  of  the  State,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  years, 
practical  and  uninterrupted  instruction  in  some  useful  occupa- 
tion conducive  to  his  future  self-support. 

Trade  Implements  may  be  Provided;  Expense  of  Same. 

No.  2295.  At  the  termination  of  the  period  of  industrial 
training  of  every  such  person  the  State  authorities  having  in 
charge  the  industrial  education  of  the  blind,  shall  be  empow- 
ered to  provide  under  such  conditions  as  said  authorities  shall 
deem  necessary,  machinery,  tools,  and  materials  to  the  amount  of 
not  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  in  any  one  case,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  every  blind  or  partially  blind  person  in  some 
useful  occupation  conducive  to  his  self-support.  The  expense  of 
providing  said  machinery,  tools,  and  materials,  shall  be  met  from 
the  appropriation  made  biennially  by  the  General  Assembly  for  the 
education  of  the  blind. 

Seventeen  pupils  have  been  in  attendance  at  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, the  director,  Mr.  Anagnos,  reporting  general  satisfactory 
progress,  and  recommending  their  continuance.  Two  graduated, 
one  has  been  discontinued,  and  three  new  pupils  were  entered 
there,  so  the  number  remains  about  the  same. 

Our  work  for  very  young  children  in  the  nursery  department 
is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction.  It  is  very  important  that  in 
cases  of  unfavorable  or  dangerous  environment  these  chil- 
dren should  be  reached  early  and  given  intelligent  care.  This 
branch  of  the  work  also  has  been  endorsed  in  Boston  by  the  in- 
corporation there  of  a  "  nursery  for  blind  babies." 
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As  I  have  said,  I  know  of  no  State  in  the  Union  which  aims 
to  benefit  its  bUnd  (I  would  mention  particularly  the  adult  blind) 
as  does  Connecticut;  not  by  charity  or  pensioning  (which  is  con- 
demned stoutly  by  the  best  authority  upon  this  subject),  but  by 
teaching  them  trades,  business  principles,  encouraging  self  de- 
pendence, and,  when  necessary,  giving  them  aid  when  they  go  out 
from  us  and  even  providing  employment  when  they  cannot  se- 
cure work  outside. 

In  our  day  when  it  is  considered  a  crime  to  enforce  idleness 
upon  the  prisoner,  who  can  fail  to  appreciate  what  occupation 
must  mean  to  those  deprived  of  sight?  Work  is  their  salvation, 
mentally,  morally,  and  physically. 

It  seems  but  fitting  to  note  here  your  excellency's  appoint- 
ment of  the  Hon.  Elisha  J.  Steele  of  Torrington  as  a  member  of 
this  Board. 

It  is  increasingly  apparent  that  you  have  brought  in  a  judi- 
cious and  sympathetic  friend  to  the  blind.  Mr,  Steele  is  no 
stranger  to  the  people  of  Connecticut,  and  as  a  representative  of 
the  interests  of  the  State  regarding  the  education  of  the  blind,  he 
may  well  command  the  respect  and  confidence  of  this  common- 
wealth. 

In  the  autumn  of  1901,  Mr.  F,  E.  Cleaveland,  to  whose  ardu- 
ous labors  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  is  chiefly  indebted 
for  its  existence,  tendered  to  the  Trustees  his  resignation  as 
President  of  the  Connecticut  Institution  and  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind,  feeling  that  he  could  better  serve  the  cause  of  the  adult 
blind  by  devoting  himself  wholly  to  the  Institution  for  them  re- 
cently established  through  his  efforts  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  few  months  later.  Dr.  G.  Pierrepont  Davis,  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  valued  friends  of  the  Institution  was  elected  its 
President. 

His  prompt  and  cheerful  acceptance  of  the  position,  and  the 
interest  and  earnestness  manifested  by  him  in  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  are  peculiarly  gratifying. 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  work  in  the  separate  de- 
partments of  the  Institution,  I  submit  the  reports  respectively,  of 
the  Superintendents  of  the  same,  together  with  the  financial  state- 
ments of  the  whole.     I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

Faithfully  yours, 
Emily  Wells  Foster,  Secretary, 


BIENNIAL    REPORT    OF    TEIE    GENERAL    SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

To  the  President  and  Board  of  Trustees: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  following  report  of 
this  Institution  for  the  period  extending*  from  October  i,  1900,  to 
September  30,  1902,  inclusive. 

During  this  time  we  have  had  forty-three  dififerent  blind  peo- 
ple, twenty-three  males  and  twenty  females,  the  larger  part  of 
whom  have  been  with  us  continuously. 

Of  this  number  thirty-one  have  been  State  pupils.  Of  the 
remaining  twelve,  seven  are  residents  of  Connecticut,  five  of  whom 
having  previously  received  the  benefits  of  the  Institution  are  now 
among  our  paid  employees. 

Five  of  the  number  who  are  not  State  pupils  are  residents  of 
Massachusetts,  and  come  to  us,  either  at  the  expense  of  their 
friends  or  of  the  towns  where  they  have  a  legal  residence. 

Eight  of  the  thirty-one  State  pupils  have,  during  the  last 
two  years,  completed  the  time  allowed  them  and,  with  one  excep- 
tion, are  now  caring  for  themselves ;  six  of  them  following  suc- 
cessfully the  trade  or  trades  learned  at  the  Industrial  home. 

One  of  the  State  pupils  died  at  his  home  during  the  summer 
vacation  of  1901 ;  one  decided  after  being  with  us  for  a  while  that 
he  could  care  for  his  family  better  by  resuming  his  former  busi- 
ness of  peddling;  two  forfeited  their  privileges  and  opportunities 
by  intemperance,  and  two  became  disaffected  and  left  the  Institu- 
tion, and  the  remainder  are  still  with  us. 

The  object  of  this  Institution  is  not  only  to  instruct  blind 
people  in  some  useful  trade  by  which  a  living  may  be  obtained, 
but  also  to  encourage  and  develop  such  habits  of  life  and  business 
integrity  as  are  essential  to  success. 

All  of  our  rules  and  requirements  have  this  end  in  view,  and 
they  originate  in  a  conscientious  desire  to  enhance  the  usefulness 
of  the  Home  along  all  the  lines  intended  in  its  establishment;  and 
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neither  State  pupils  nor  others,  who  persist  in  antagonizing  the; 
spirit  of  the  efforts  whicli  are  being  made  in  their  behalf,  can 
continue  members  of  the  family. 

Our  people  are  all  expected  to  work  eight  and  one-half  hours 
per  day.  Several  are  learning  two  or  more  trades,  which  will  ac- 
count for  some  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  numbers  attending  to 
different  branches  of  industry ;  for  instance,  several  may  be  tak- 
ing broom-making  and  chair-caning  at  the  same  time,  working 
half  of  the  time  in  the  broom  shop,  and  the  other  half  in  the  can- 
ing-room.  In  this  way  such  individuals  would  be  counted  twice. 
During  the  two  years  embraced  in  this  report,  fifteen  of  our  peo- 
ple have  worked  in  the  broom  shop ;  eighteen  in  the  caning-room ; 
sixteen  (mostly  young  women),  in  the  printing  office,  three  in 
the  mattress  shop ;  one  at  upholstering ;  three  at  typewriting ;  two 
have  learned  massage,  two  piano-tuning,  and  one  is  learning  to 
follow  without  sight  his  former  occupation  of  cooking. 

I  am  unable  to  give  in  detail  our  manufactured  products  for 
the  first  of  the  two  years  that  Ave  are  now  reviewing,  as  our  ac- 
counts were  not  itemized  at  that  time  as  has  been  done  since.  But 
during  the  year  just  passed,  viz.,  from  October  i,  1901,  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  1902,  inclusive,  we  have  manufactured  or  renovated 
170  mattresses,  have  manufactured  1,275  dozen  of  brooms,  and 
have  reseated  or  rebacked  750  chairs,  beside  a  large  amount  of 
basket,  raffia,  bead,  and  fancy  work. 

Two  very  successful  sales  of  small  and  fancy  articles  have 
been  held  which  were  very  interesting  occasions ;  giving,  as  they 
did,  an  opportunity  for  the  public  to  become  a  little  better  ac- 
quainted with  us  and  our  work,  and  also  yielding  to  us  a  small 
revenue.  The  business  in  our  printing  office  has  increased,  af- 
fording gratifying  evidence  that  our  work  is  satisfactory  to  our 
patrons.  Those  who  were  not  familiar  with  reading  and  writing 
Braille  before  coming  to  us,  have  been  instructed  (if  they  so  de- 
sired) in  this  most  valuable  means  of  communication  between  the 
blind,  and  thus  another  avenue  of  useful  enjoyment  has  been 
opened  to  them.  People  blessed  with  sight  can  hardly  appreciate 
what  it  means  for  the  sightless  to  have  the  opportunity  to  read 
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with  the  finger  tips  the  "  great  thoughts  of  great  minds."  In- 
struction is  also  given  to  those  who  need  it  in  spehing,  arithmetic, 
geography,  history  and  typewriting. 

It  is  the  constant  aim  of  the  officers  of  the  Institution  to  af- 
ford to  all  who  come  to  us  the  advantage  and  influence  of  a  Chris- 
tian home,  with  such  environment  and  such  manner  of  living  as 
•should  be  enjoyed  by  the  better  class  of  working  people.  The 
steady  growth  of  many  members  of  the  family  toward  a  nobler 
manhood  and  womanhood  proves  to  us  that  our  efforts  are  not 
altogether  in  vain. 

The  engine  connected  with  our  printing  department,  was 
purchased  nearly  six  years  ago  at  second  hand,  and  during  the 
past  year  it  became  necessary  to  make  some  change.  After  care- 
ful consideration  and  investigation  it  seemed  best  to  install  an 
electric  motor,  which  was  done  at  a  cost  of  three  hundred  dollars. 
The  results  have  fully  justified  our  action,  as  we  are  now  able  to 
do  an  increased  amount  of  work  more  promptly,  economically, 
and  with  greater  safety. 

We  have  added  also  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars' 
worth  of  new  type  and  other  material,  and  are  about  to  add  two 
hundred  dollars'  worth  more.  These  additions,  together  with  our 
new  motor,  largely  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  printing  plant. 

With  the  exception  of  quite  frequent  and  persistent  cases  of 
malaria,  the  general  health  of  our  people  has  been  good.  It  is 
well  known  that,  as  a  rule,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  blind 
is  more  sluggish  than  in  seeing  people ;  consequently  they  need 
especial  protection  against  abrupt  climatic  changes,  and  constant 
encouragement  to  regular  active  exercise. 

I  shall  find,  perhaps,  no  better  place  than  here  to  offer  for 
your  consideration  some  suggestions  which  seem  to  me  of  great 
importance  and  which  originate  in  the  deep  interest  I  feel  in  the 
work  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

This  Institution  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  In  the  compar- 
atively few  years  since  its  inception  it  has  proved  to  every  candid 
investigator,  not  only  its  right  to  exist,  but  the  absolute  necessity 
for  its  existence.     Civilization  as  developed  by  Christianity  has 
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taken  long  forward  strides  since  public  sentiment,  if  not  actually- 
demanding,  at  least  strongly  encouraged  the  early  destruction  of 
all  such  children  as  were  blind,  deaf  or  deformed. 

Nozv  public  sentiment  unhesitatingly  demands  that  every  pos- 
sible advantage  be  afforded  these  unfortunates ;  that  the  crippling 
effects  of  these  limitations  should  thus  be  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum. 

While  sympathy  and  pity  for  blind  children  have  been  prac- 
tically and  philanthropically  expressed  in  nearly  all  of  the  States, 
by  the  establishment  of  hospitals  for  their  relief  and  schools  sup- 
plied with  every  modern  appliance  for  their  intellectual  develop- 
ment, provision  for  the  aid  of  adult  blind  has  been  almost  entirely 
wanting. 

As  the  result  of  disease  or  accident  many  cornparatively 
young  men  and  women  have  been  deprived  of  sight ;  and  being  no 
longer  able  to  pursue  their  ordinary  vocations  have  become  de- 
pendent upon  either  public  or  private  charity.  As  the  result  of 
this  enforced  idleness  and  hopeless  dependence  the  individual  fre- 
quently falls  into  a  state  of  apathy,  very  closely  akin  to  idiocy,  or 
becomes  insane,  seeking  relief  in  self  destruction. 

To  the  State  of  Connecticut  belongs  the  high  honor  of  being 
the  pioneer  in  providing,  by  legislative  enactment,  an  opportunity 
for  blind  people  past  ordinary  school  age,  to  learn  some  industry 
by  which  they  may  become  wholly  or  in  part  self  supporting. 

The  per  capita  appropriation  made  for  this  purpose,  coupled 
with  the  creation  of  a  State  Board  to  whom  all  the  interests  of  the 
blind  are  referred,  easily  place  Connecticut  in  the  lead  for  prac- 
tical and  advanced  legislation  in  behalf  of  sightless  adults. 

But,  like  every  progressive  movement,  this  enterprise  has 
been  forced  to  combat  ignorance,  prejudice,  indifference  and  open 
hostility ;  but  in  spite  of  all  these  it  has  steadily  gained  the  public 
favor  and  confidence  until  to-day  it  occupies  an  honorable  position 
among  the  many  noble  philanthropies  of  the  State. 

Connecticut  never  retrogrades.  Her  past  history  is  replete 
with  evidences  of  her  progressive  spirit.  With  the  permanency 
of  this  work  thias  assured,  and  in  view  of  its  increasing  import- 
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ance,  it  seems  fitting;  that  your  attention  should  be  called  to  some 
of  its  pressing  needs,  that  your  wisdom  and  judgment  may  be 
exercised  in  aiding  to  solve  some  of  the  perplexing  problems  to 
which  these  needs  give  birth. 

Th'e  originators  of  this  work  had  no  model  by  which  they 
luight  be  guided.  They  simply  knew  in  a  general  way  what  they 
wished  to  accomplish.  With  very  limited  financial  resources,  and 
with  no  practical  experience  along  the  lines  to  be  pursued,  mis- 
takes in  location,  buildings  or  equipments  were  likely  to  occur,  in 
fact,  in  some  at  least  of  these  respects  were  almost  inevitable. 

We  now  find  ourselves  confronted  with  the  fact  that  our 
buildings  are  altogether  inadequate  to  our  present  requirements. 
From  the  first  our  men  have  been  obliged  to  cross  the  street  from 
the  Institution  for  lodging  in  a  building  rented  for  that  purpose ; 
no  building  on  the  right  side  of  the  street  being  obtainable. 

Every  year  traffic  upon  Wethersfield  Avenue  increases  in 
volume.  With  Capitol  Park  and  Hartford  ball  grounds  just  south 
of  us,  a  constant  stream  of  electric  cars,  automobiles,  bicycles,  and 
horses  and  carriages  is  flowing  in  both  directions  from  early  morn- 
ing until  late  at  night,  thus  jeopardizing  the  lives  of  our  blind 
men  each  time  they  go  to  their  rooms. 

We  have  no  suitable  land  upon  the  side  of  the  Avenue  where 
our  Institution  is  located  to  increase  our  plant  sufficiently  to  ac- 
commodate us ;  and  should  we  utilize  what  we  have,  as  I  have 
previously  stated,  in  this  locality  malaria  attacks  many  of  our 
people  and  they  suffer  from  it  for  quite  a  portion  of  the  year. 

When  we  introduced  electricity  in  place  of  steam  to  run  our 
printing  machinery,  we  deprived  ourselves  of  the  arrangement 
by  which  we  had  heated  a  part  of  the  main  building  by  the  ex- 
haust steam.  This  threw  the  burden  of  heating  upon  one  small 
boiler,  which  in  continuous  cold  weather  has  not  sufficient  ca- 
pacity, properly  to  heat  the  whole  house  at  once.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  quite  an  outlay  will  be  required  to  increase  our  accom- 
modations as  the  safety  and  convenience  of  our  people  demand, 
also  to  properly  heat  the  buildings,  I  would  most  respectfully  sug- 
gest whether  it  would  not  be  wiser  in  anticipation  of  the  future, 
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to  seek  some  location  upon  higher  ground,  where  malaria  would 
be  less  likely  to  attack  our  people,  and  where  buildings  better 
adapted  to  both  present  and  future  needs  might  be  erected. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  suggestion  is  likely  to  remind  you 
of  an  ancient  requirement  to  make  "bricks  without  straw;"  yet 
I  have  strong  faith  that  a  way  can  be  discovered  to  accomplish  all 
this,  if  in  your  judgment  it  is  the  thing  to  be  done. 

Good  air  and  sunshine  are  the  most  important  factors  to  be 
considered ;  for  upon  the  health  of  our  people  very  largely  de- 
pends the  success  of  the  efforts  we  are  making  in  their  interest. 

Their  surroundings  also  should  be  as  pleasant  as  possible. 
Many  think  that  the  environment  of  the  blind  is  of  little  conse- 
quence. This  is  a  great  mistake.  As  a  rule,  blind  people  are  very 
susceptible  to  the  influence  of  beauty  either  in  nature  or  in  art, 
and  all  reasonable  pains  should  be  taken  to  gratify  and  encourage 
this  refining  sense.  It  would  also  be  of  great  benefit  as  well  as  of 
some  profit  to  the  Institution  to  have  grounds  sufificiently  ample 
to  enable  us  to  have  a  large  garden,  where  a  portion,  at  least,  of 
our  vegetables  might  be  produced. 

While  there  is  a  commercial  as  well  as  a  philanthropic  side 
to  our  enterprise,  yet  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect,  even  with  the 
per  capita  aid  from  the  State,  that  it  will  be  soon,  if  ever,  self- 
supporting.  Like  every  other  educational  institution,  especially 
of  an  industrial  character,  the  income  must  be  supplemented  either 
by  public  or  private  liberality,  or  by  a  permanent  endowment,  in 
order  to  meet  the  almost  numberless  demands  upon  its  limited  re- 
sources. 

This  is  a  school,  an  industrial  school,  if  you  please,  but  still 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  school ;  just  as  mijch  as  is  any  public 
or  normal  school  of  the  State.  It  is  very  repugnant  to  the  feel- 
ings»of  any  self-respecting  adult  who  has  met  with  the  misfortune 
of  loss  of  sight,  to  be  obliged  to  enter  a  so-called  charitable  insti- 
tution in  order  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  the  State  has 
provided  to  learn  some  useful  trade  by  which  he  may  again  take 
his  place  in  the  class  of  productive  laborers.  We  constantly  en- 
courage our  people  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  independence  and  to 
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allow  others  to  do  nothing  for  them  that  they  can  possibly  do  for 
themselves. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  express  my  personal  gratitude  to  all  who 
by  loans  at  times  of  special  need,  or  by  donations  either  large  or 
small,  have  lightened  my  burdens  and  gladdened  my  heart  by 
enabling  me  to  meet  promptly  all  my  obligations. 

I  would  also  gratefully  acknowledge  our  sincere  appreciation 
of  the  kindness  and  liberality  of  the  dififerent  physicians  and  den- 
tists .of  the  city  who  have  so  cheerfully  and  freely  ministered  to 
the  relief  of  our  blitid  people  whenever  their  services  have  been 
requested.  And  to  all  who  in  any  way  or  by  any  means  have  man- 
ifested a  helpful  interest  in  this  work,  I  extend  in  the  name  of  the 
Institution  our  heartfelt  thanks. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  the  officers  of  tlie  household  and  those 
in  charge  of  the  several  departments  of  industry,  for  their  uni- 
formly cojiscientious  co-operation  with  me  in  the  administration 
of  affairs,  and  their  faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  their  several 
duties  and  responsibilities. 

I  also  bear  glad  testimony  to  the  growing  appreciation  of  the 
benefits  of  the  Home  on  the  part  of  the  beneficiaries,  manifested 
by  their  ever  increasing  effort  to  bring-  their  individual  lives  into 
harmony  with,  not  only  the  letter,  but  the  spirit  of  its  require- 
ments. 

Finally,  to  Him  whose  gracious  daily  presence  has  given 
light  in  our  hours  of  darkness  and  strength  and  courage  in  our 
seasons  of  weakness  and  discouragement,  whose  unfailing  faith- 
fulness has  been  apparent  in  our  minor  as  well  as  in  our  larger 
interests ;  to  Him  whose  approval  we  believe  has  rested  upon  ou*- 
efforts  to  bring  light  into  the  lives  of  such  as  otherwise  would  sit 
in  hopeless  darkness,  and  whose  blessing  alone  has  made  these 
efforts  in  any  degree  successful,  to  Him  we  would  reverently  ac- 
knowledge all  the  glory  belongeth,  and  our  own  deep  sense  of  con- 
stant indebtedness. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Chas.  H.  Jones, 


BIENNIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 
THE  KINDERGARTEN  DEPARTMENT. 

To  the  President  and  Board  of  Trnstees: 

In  submitting  this  report,  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1902,  to  you  and  the  many  friends  and  benefactors  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  BHnd,  who  have  shown  such  kindly  interest  and 
have  lent  such  substantial  aid  to  our  school,  it  is  gratifying  to  state 
that  excellent  progress  has  been  made  in  each  of  the  departments. 

The  results  of  the  work,  as  shown  at  the  closing  exercised  in 
June,  were  a  sufficient  evidence  to  those  present,  of  the  harmo- 
nious relations  existing  between  teacher  and  pupil,  apd  of  the  un- 
flagging devotion  to  duty  displayed  by  all.  What  we  have  ac- 
complished in  the  past,  leads  us  to  feel  that  a  much  larger  mea- 
sure is  assured  to  us  in  the  near  future. 

The  number  of  children  under  our  care  and  supervision,  for 
the  year,  has  been  thirty-six,  thirty  of  whom  were  State  pupils, 
and  six  little  ones  in  our  Nursery  Department,  some  of  whom  will 
soon  be  admitted  as  pupils.  At  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  two 
of  our  scholars  were  transferred  to  the  Perkins  Institution,  Bos- 
ton. 

The  health  of  the  children,  as  is  usual  with  us,  has  been  above 
the  average.  During  the  year,  three  light  cases  of  diphtheria  de- 
veloped, but  prompt  and  careful  attention  effectually  checked  the 
spread  of  the  disease,  and  we  are  happy  to  say  that  nothing  more 
serious  resulted,  than  the  loss  of  several  weeks'  study  to  the  pupils. 

The  vacancy  in  the  corps  of  instructors,  caused  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Miss  Clara  A.  Whiton,  who  for  six  years  was  our  Kin- 
dergarten teacher,  and  whose  loss  is  regretted  by  all  connected 
with  the  work,  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Mary 
A.  Pelton,  of  Middletown,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  and  painstaking 
worker.  We  feel  fortunate  to  have  secured,  as  teacher  of  hand 
work  and  physical  training,  the  services  of  Miss  Eveline  A.  Reave- 
ley,  who  is  very  efficient,  being  quick  to  grasp  the  needs  of  each 
particular  child. 
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The  work  of  our  literary  department  includes  a  complete 
course  of  Kindergarten  training  and  studies  which  take  the  pupils 
well  into  the  intermediate  grade. 

The  followiaig  list  may  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
work : 

Number  Work  —  Mental  and  written. 

Writing  —  Square  hand,  with  lead  pencil ;  typewriting  and 
Braille,  or  the  dotted  system. 

Reading,  spelling,  language,  literature,  history,  geography, 
and  nature  study. 

The  hand  work  has  been  more  productive  than  usual  of  good 
results.  Many  useful  articles  have  been  made  in  the  Sloyd  knit- 
ting and  sewing  classes,  and  in  Sloyd  carpentry  the  children  have 
demonstrated  how  tlioroughly  practical  the  work  is,  having,  be- 
sides the  regular  model  work,  made  a  number  of  chicken  coops,  a 
wagon  out  of  which  they  have  derived  much  pleasure,  and  many 
other  serviceable  things. 

Basketry  and  raffia  have  just  been  introduced,  in  which  the 
children  show  the  liveliest  possible  interest,  and  already  have  made 
a  number  of  pretty  things. 

The  marked  improvement,  in  the  physical  condition  of  our 
children,  is  due  to  the  excellent  training  which  they  receive.  The 
greatest  possible  care  should  be  given  to  this  need,  as  much  more 
can  be  done  toward  their  mental  and  moral  development,  wdien 
weak  and  defective  bodies  are  made  straight  and  strong,  and 
muscles  well  developed  and  fully  under  control.  This  we  consider 
one  of  the  most  important  features  of  our  work.  The  dancing, 
military  drill,  climbing  ropes  and  poles,  vaulting,  whirling  on  the 
bar,  free  hand  work,  and  other  exercises  all  tend  to  make  them 
more  active  and  alert,  and  give  them  a  freedom  and  independence 
of  motion,  which  they  would  not  otherwise  have. 

We  have  endeavored  to  make  the  work  of  the  musical  de- 
partment as  profitable  and  interesting  as  possible.  Twenty-one 
are  studying  piano,  seven  violin,  three  clarinet,  and  five  are  re- 
ceiving instruction  on  brass  instruments  from  Mr.  C.  P.  Hatch, 
whom  we  were  very  glad  to  add  to  our  corps  of  teachers  this  year. 
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Many  of  the  younger  children  are  instructed  in  the  use  of  toy  in- 
struments, and  these,  together  with  the  older  pupils,  form  our  or- 
chestra, which  is  a  pleasing  feature  of  the  work. 

Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  development  of  the  chil- 
dren's voices ;  two  classes  have  instruction  in  singing  each  day, 
and  some  are  given  individual  work.  Classes  in  ear  training  and 
rhythm  have  done  very  good  work.  Many  of  the  pupils  have  per- 
fect pitch,  being  able  to  name  instantly  when  heard  any  chord  or 
the  notes  composing  it. 

We  feel  that  our  buildings  are  now  in  fairly  good  condition, 
having  undergone  many  much  needed  repairs,  and  although  the 
outlay  was  considerable,  it  was  a  profitable  investment.  We  were 
obliged  to  practically  rebuild  the  barn. 

I  would  recommend  a  change  in  the  plan  of  heating  our 
buildings.  We  have  now  three  furnaces,  hot  air,  hot  water  and 
steam.  One  large  furnace  should  be  sufficient  for  the  work,  and 
although  we  have  long  contemplated  the  change,  have  never  had 
the  means  at  our  disposal. 

Our  work,  in  the  last  few  years,  has  assumed  such  propor- 
tions that  large  school  rooms  and  dormitories  are  almost  indis- 
pensable, and  play  rooms  for  both  boys  and  girls  are  very  much 
needed. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  at  no  very  distant  day  we  may  be 
able  to  erect  a  school  building  adequately  suited  to  our  peculiar 
needs. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Geo.  Marshall,  Supt. 
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AA/^E  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  readers  of   Talks  and 
Tales  to  articles  which  appear  by  the  following   occas- 
ional contributors,  all  of  whom  are  blind. 

H.  R.  W.  Miles,  Mary  E.  Sanford,  Charlotte  M.  Hinman, 
Alice  A.  Holmes,  H.  Stennett  Rogers,  Alfred  J.  Hosking, 
Alexander  Cameron,  Roberta  Anna  Griffith.  Rev.  Ghosn  el 
Howie,  Syria;  Helen  Marr  Campbell,  Clarence  Hawkes,  Mamie 
Ray,  Harry  Forrester,  J.  Newton  Breed,  J.  A.  Kaiser,  Nina 
Rhoades,  Fanny  A.  Kimball,  Edward  Franklin,  Harry  T.  Nisbet. 
Sherman  C.  Smith,  Prof.  E.  P.  Crowell. 


Publishers'  Page. 

The  sixth  article  in  the  series  "The  Beginnings  of  Things"  is  on  the 
organization  of  the  order  of  the  King's  Daughters,  which  began  its  existence 
less  than  twenty  years  ago  with  a  membership  of  ten  women,  the  Central 
Council  of  today.  After  two  years  a  branch  organizition  was  established 
known  as  the  King's  Sons.  The  incorporated  name  of  the  order  is  now  The 
International  Order  of  The  King's  Daughters  and  Sons,  with  headquarters  at 
156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  and  with  branches  all  over  the  world. 

The  badge  of  the  society  is  a  small  Maltese  cross  of  polished  silver  in- 
scribed with  the  letters,  I.  H.  N.  and  it  is  worn  by  nearl}-  a  million  people. 
This  marvellous  growth  proves  that  the  originators  were  quite  right  in  assum- 
ing that  there  were  multitudes  of  women  eager  to  make  their  lives  of  value  to 
themselves  and  to  others.  The  next  article  in  the  series  will  be  The  Beginning 
of  Christian  Endeavor  Work  by  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Clark.  D.  D. 


Several  of  our  subscribers  have  asked  that  we  reprint  "Sally  Ann's  Ex- 
perience," a  story  that  appeared  in  Talks  and  Tales  of  December  189S.  It  is 
a  story  with  a  pretty  good  moral  and  we  are  glad  to  publish  it  again  in  this 
issue. 


We  are  indebted  to  The  Christian  Herald  for  the  cut  of  "Blind  Mary  and 
Her  Typewriter,"  the  frontispiece  of  this  number. 


One  of  our  objects  in  publishing  Tai^ks  and  Tales  is  that  the  blind  peo- 
ple of  the  country  may  come  in  touch  with  each  other  and  that  each  may 
know  what  the  others  are  doing — A  sort  of  Sunshine  Society.  To  this  end  we 
have  solicited  funds  from  the  friends  of  our  work  and  thus  far  have  received 
these  responses  : 

Mrs.  Geo.  T.  Plunkett $15  00       Mrs  James  Alldis f4  00 

Mrs.  W.   H.  Lee 5  00       Mr.  J.  K.  Cole 3  00 

Miss    Louise    Lee 5  00       Mrs.   A.    D.    Vorce 3  00 

Mr.    Wni.   Wade 5  00       Mrs.   "Virginia  D.    Young i  00 

Mrs.  Alvord i  00       Miss  F.  S.  Merriman i  00 

Mrs.  Watson i  00      A   Friend i  co 

Mr.    A.    L.   Ellis '.....     i  00      Mr.    Wm.  Jones 4  00 


In  response  to  our  recent  appeals  many  of  our  old  subscribers,  renew- 
ing for  1903,  have  sent  with  their  own,  one  or  more  new  subscriptions.  In 
no  better  way  can  our  friends  assist  us  than  by  interesting  others  in  our  work 
and  in  no  better  way  can  those  who  do  not  know  what  is  being  done  for  the 
blind,  learn,  than  by  reading  Talks  and  Tales  for  1903.  We  offer  (see  next 
page)  Will  Carleton's  magazine.  Every  Where,  with  Talks  and  Tales  for 
81  25.     Every  Where  i=  50  cent'^  a  yenr  and  Talks  and  Tales,  f  r.oo. 


A  1903  Offer. 
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We  have  made  arrangements  with  the  pub- 
lishers of  Every  Where,  the  magazine 
edited  by  Will  Carleton,  the  poet,  which 
allow  us  to  offer  that  excellent,  handsomely 
illustrated  36  page  magazine  to  all  subscri- 
bers of  Talks  and  Tales  paying  up  arrears  and 
remitting  $1.25  for  renewal.  The  same  offer 
to  new  subscribers.  New  Poems  by  Will 
Carleton  and  Mrs.   Sangster  appear  in  each 

number  of  Every  Where. 

Send  for  sample  copies  of  both   magazines. 

Address  Talks  and  Tales, 

336  Wethersfield  Ave., 

Hartford,  Conn. 
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KOT  far  from  the  historic  Acropolis  is  another  ledge  of  great  antiquity. 
Here  dungeons  have  been  excavated  in  the  solid  rock,  one  of  them 
being  called  the  "Prison  of  Socrates."  Opinions  differ  as  to  its  authenticity  ; 
just  as  men  still  dispute  about  the  exact  locality  where  Jesus  hung  upon  the 
Cross.  But  of  the  general  situation  in  each  case  there  is  no  doubt.  In 
Athens,  as  in  Jerusalem,  one  stands  in  close  proximity  to  where  the  purest 
souls  this  earth  has  ever  known  were  put  to  death  by  those  who  hated  them  ; 
and  somewhere  on  this  hill,  four  hundred  years  before  the  scene  of  Calvary, 
Socrates  drank  the  poisoned  cup  forced  upon  him  by  his  enemies,  and  in  that 
draught  found  immortality.  The  lineaments  of  Christ's  face  are  not  surely 
known  to  us,  but  those  of  Socrates  have  been  preserved  in  marble.  His  was 
a  plain  and  homely  visage.  The  playwright,  Aristophanes,  caricatured  him 
on  the  stage,  and  moved  the  audience  to  shouts  of  laughter  ;  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Nazarene,  no  man  ever  spoke  like  Socrates.  He  was  a  natural 
teacher  of  men.  He  walked  daily  among  the  temples  or  in  the  market-place, 
talking  with  every  one  who  cared  to  listen  to  him.  His  method  was  unique. 
It  was,  by  asking  searching  questions,  to  force  men  to  think, — to  know 
themselves.  If  he  could  make  an  astonished  man  give  utterance  to  an  origi- 
nal thought,  he  was  contented  for  that  day.  He  had  sown  the  seed  ;  it  would 
bear  fruit.  He  had  no  notes,  nor  did  he  ever  write  a  line  ;  yet  his  incompara- 
ble thoughts,  expressed  in  purest  speech,  were  faithfully  recorded  by  his 
pupils,  Xenophon  and  Plato,  and  will  be  treasured  to  the  end  of  time. 

Another  memorial  of  Athens  which  well  repays  a  visit  is  the  Temple  of 
Thesus, — that  legendary  hero  of  old  Greece,  half-man,  half-god,  whose 
exploits  glimmer  through  the  dawn  of  history,  much  as  a  mountain  partially 
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reveals  itself  through  morning  mists.  Fortunes  has  treated  this  old  temple 
kindly.  There  is  hardly  an  ancient  structure  extant  that  has  so  perfectly 
resisted  the  disintegrating  touch  of  time  or  the  destroying  hand  of  man.  For 
the  Theseum  was  built  nearly  five  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  in 
commemoration  of  the  glorious  battle  of  Marathon,  where  Thesus  was 
believed  to  have  appeared  to  aid  the  Greeks  in  driving  from  their  shores  the 
invading  Persians. 

When  in  1824  Lord  Byron  died  upon  Greek  soil,  striving  to  free  the  Hel- 
lenic nation  from  the  Turkish  yoke,  the  Athenians  wished  his  body  to  be 
buried  in  this  temple.  No  wonder  they  were  grateful  to  him,  for  the  action 
of  that  ardent  admirer  of  the  Greeks  in  hastening  to  their  liberty,  was  not,  as 
some  have  thought,  unpractical  and  sentimental.  Byron,  unlike  manj'  other 
poets  was  no  mere  dreamer.  He  could,  when  he  desired,  descend  from 
Poesy's  empyrean  to  the  practical  realities  of  life  ;  and  during  his  short  stay 
in  Greece,  whether  he  was  securing  loans,  conciliating  angry  chiefs,  or  giving 
counsel  to  the  government,  he  showed  the  tact  and  firmness  of  an  able  states- 
man. 

As  if,  then,  this  classic  temple  were  a  Greek  sarcophagus,  within  which 
was  enshrined  the  form  of  the  immortal  dead,  we  seemed  to  see  among  its 
marble  columns  that  noble  statue  representing  Byron  at  Missolonghi,  the 
little  town  where,  with  such  fatal  haste,  his  life  was  sacrificed. 

The  more  modern  part  of  Athens  recalls  happier  recollections  of  Byron. 
When  he  came  here  in  his  youth,  he  not  only  wrote  those  magnificent  stanzas 
in  "Child  Harold,"  which  are  among  the  choicest  treasures  of  our  English 
tongue,  but  also  composed  that  graceful  poem,  "Maid  of  Athens."  It  was 
addressed  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Greek  lady  in  whose  house  he  lodged. 
Little  did  that  fair  Athenian  girl  imagine  that  his  verses  would  make  her 
known  throughout  the  world.  Yet  so  it  was.  No  actual  likeness  of  her  can 
be  given,  but  we  may  well  believe  that  she  in  some  respects,  resembles  the 
typical  Grecian  maiden  of  to-day. 

The  tourist  who  visits  Greece  to-day  finds  much  to  admire  in  the  modern 
city  which  ancient  Athens  wears  now  like  a  jewel  on  her  withered  breast.  It 
is  a  bright,  attractive  place.  When  we  revisited  it,  it  seemed  to  us  by  con- 
trast with  the  Orient  a  miniature  Paris.  Yet  this  is  all  of  very  recent  growth. 
Half  a  century  ago  the  devastation  wrought  here  by  the  Turks  had  left  the 
city  desolate.  Hardly  a  house  in  the  whole  town  was  habitable.  But  now  we 
find  a  city  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  people,  with  handsome  resi- 
dences, public  squares,  clean  streets,  and  several  public  buildings  that  would 
adorn  any  capital  in  the  world. 

One  of  the  finest  private  residences  in  Athens  is  the  home  of  the  late 
Doctor  Schliemann,  the  world-renowned  explorer  of  the  plain  of  Troy  and 
other   sites  of  Greek  antiquity.     It  is  constructed  of  pure  Pentelic  marble. 
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Around  its  roof  beautiful  groups  of  statuary  gleam  white  against  the  blue  of 
the  Athenian  sky.  Anywhere  else  this  style  of  decoration  would  perhaps 
seem  out  of  place ;  not  so  in  Athens.  It  simply  serves  as  a  reminder  of  the 
fact  that  once  the  wealth  of  art  here  was  so  great  that  half  the  galleries  of  the 
world  are  filled  to-day  with  fragments  of  it  that  remain.  So  many  statues 
once  existed  here,  that  an  Athenian  wit  declared  that  it  was  easier  to  find  a 
god  in  Athens  than  a  man  ! 

Perhaps  the  finest  of  the  public  buildings  in  Athens  is  its  Academy  of 
Science.  It  is  a  noble  structure,  composed  entirely  of  Pentelic  marble  and 
built  in  imitation  of  the  classic  style,  with  rows  of  grand  Ionic  columns, 
while  in  the  pediment  are  sculptures  resembling  those  with  which  the  Greeks 
two  thousand  years  ago  adorned  the  shrines  of  the  Acropolis.  The  lofty  mar- 
ble columns  in  the  foreground  are  crowned  with  figures  of  Minerva  and 
Apollo.  Below  them  are  the  seated  statues  of  Socrates  and  Plato.  What 
more  appropriate  combination  could  be  made  than  this  :  the  wisdom  of  the 
gods  above,  the  wisdom  of  humanity  below,  expressed  by  the  greatest  names 
which  in  religion  and  philosophy  have  given  Athens  an  immortal  fame?  In 
the  spring  of  1896  modern  Athens  seemed  suddenly  to  surpass  the  ancient 
city  in  interest,  through  the  revival  of  the  Olympian  games.  The  mention  of 
these  famous  contests  suggests  at  once  the  old  Greek  statue  of  the  Disk- 
Thrower,  whose  arm  has  been  uplifted  for  the  admiration  of  the  world  for 
more  than  two  thousand  years.  Although  this  national  festival  of  the 
Greeks  had  its  origin  nearly  eight  hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  though 
the  last  one  was  celebrated  fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  the  games  were 
renewed  in  1896  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  international  athletic  contests  which 
will  hereafter  take  place  every  four  years  in  various'portions  of  the  world.  The 
first  was  given,  of  course,  to  Greece,  the  mother  of  athletics  as  she  was  of  art. 

For  the  great  occasion  referred  to,  the  old  Greek  Stadium  was  partially 
re-excavated  and  furnished  with  hundreds  of  new  marble  seats.  This  was 
done  not  alone  at  the  expense  of  a  few  rich  Athenians,  but  also  through  the 
generosity  of  wealthy  Greeks  in  Alexandria,  Smyrna,  London,  and  Marseilles. 
The  Stadium,  as  it  now  exists,  can  accommodate  about  sixty  thousand  peo- 
ple ;  and  on  the  closing  day  of  the  recently  revived  festival,  fully  forty 
thousand  more  were  grouped  outside  the  walls  or  on  ^e  road  between 
Athens  and  the  battlefield  of  Marathon.  Among  the  contesting  athletes 
were  several  manly  specimens  of  "Young  America."  In  every  way  they  did 
us  honor.  Those  with  whom  we  talked  on  the  subject  spoke  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  courtesy  and  kindness  shown  them  by  every  one  in  Athens, 
from  king  to  peasant.  Nor  was  this  strange.  It  was  due,  first,  to  their  own 
fine  qualities  ;  second,  to  the  popularity  which  America  enjoys  in  Greece, 
and  third,  to  the  fact  that  they  soon  proved  themselves  the  heroes  of  the 
Stadium. 
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After  each  contest,  the  flag  of  the  victorious  country  was  the  first  to  go 
up.  And  it  kept  going  up  !  The  first  three  races  were  all  won  by  Americans. 
Then  came  the  long  jump  which  Americans  also  gained.  Then  Garrett  of 
Princeton,  beat  the  Greeks  themselves  at  their  old  classic  sport  of  "throwing 
the  disk."  Even  on  the  second  day  "Old  Glory"  shook  out  its  starry  folds 
three   times,  till  presently  Denmark  gained  a  victory,  and  then  England. 

It  is  hard  to  single  out  for  special  notice  any  one  individual  among  these 
heroes  ;  but  no  American  gained  more  popularity  on  the  historic  race-course, 
than  the  man  who  for  swift  running  carried  off  so  many  prizes  in  Old  Athens, 
— that  lithe  citizen  of  the  "Athens  of  America,"  Thomas  Burke.  Over  his 
speed  and  skill  the  Greeks  were  wildly  enthusiastic.  Some  of  them  showed 
him  proofs  of  personal  affection.  One  asked  him,  through  an  interpreter,  on 
what  food  he  had  been  trained.  Burke,  like  a  true  Bostonian,  replied, 
"Beans!"  After  one  of  his  brilliant  victories,  when  the  Americans  had 
gained  in  swift  succession  four  first  prizes,  one  old  Athenian  stood  up  in  the 
Stadium,  and  raising  his  hands  in  mock  despair,  exclaimed  :  "O,  why  did 
Columbus  ever  discover  that  country  !" 

Finally,  on  the  last  day,  there  came  a  contest  which  the  Greeks  had  been 
awaiting  with  alternating  hope  and  fear.  It  was  the  long  run  from  the 
battlefield  of  Marathon  to  Athens, — a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles. 

Besides  the  Greeks,  there  entered  for  this  race  Americans,  Australians, 
Frenchmen,  Germans,  and  Hungarians.  Secretly,  however,  almost  every  one 
of  the  spectators  hoped  that  a  Greek  would  win.  History  and  sentiment 
alike  seemed  to  demand  that  the  coveted  honor  should  be  gained  by  a 
descendant  of  the  men  of  Marathon  ;  for  this  was  the  same  road  traversed  by 
the  historic  Greek,  who  ran  to  announce  to  the  Athenians  the  triumph  of  the 
Greeks  over  the  Persians  at  Marathon. 

It  was  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon  when  a  cannon-shot  announced  that 
the  leading  runner  was  in  sight.  Two  or  three  minutes  passed  in  breathless 
silence.  No  one  moved  or  spoke.  Suddenly,  a  far-off  cry  was  heard,  "It  is  a 
Greek — a  Greek  !"  These  words  were  taken  up  and  ran  the  whole  length  of 
the  Stadium  as  electricity  leaps  from  point  to  point.  A  moment  more,  and  a 
hundred  thousand  voices  rent  the  air  with  cheers  and  acclamations.  The 
king  himself  aldSost  tore  the  visor  from  his  head  ;  for,  in  truth,  the  victor 
was  a  Greek,  a  young  peasant  named  Loues,  twenty-four  years  of  age.  He 
had  made  the  run  of  twenty-five  miles  over  a  hard,  rough  country,  in  two 
hours  and  forty-five  minutes.  To  show  the  feeling  the  victor  entertained  for 
the  American  athletes,  it  may  be  said  that  when  Loues  crossed  the  line,  not- 
withstanding the  tremendous  excitement  that  prevailed,  he  ran  to  Tom  Burke, 
and  throwing  his  arms  around  him,  kissed  the  American  flag  which  the  Bos- 
tonian was  holding  in  his  hand. 

The  pleasantest  route  in  taking  leave  of  the  Hellenic    kingdom   is  to 
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embark  upon  a  steamer  and  sail  through  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  It  is  the 
same  route  taken  by  the  old  Greek  colonists  when  they  went  forth  to  civili/e 
the  world, — the  same  path  followed  by  the  Trojan  exiles  when  they  sailed  to 
Italy  to  build  upon  her  seven  hills  the  walls  of  Rome.  To  coast  along  the 
shores  of  the  ^ISgean,  after  a  tour  in  Athens,  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
enjoyments  this  life  can  give.  To  the  student  of  history  in  particular  the 
scene  recalls  events  so  glorious  that  he  is  lost  in  admiration,  not  only  of  the 
marvelous  country  as  a  whole,  but  of  what  the  ancient  Greeks  accomplished 
for  humanity.     In  what  department  did  they  not  excel? 

Is  it  their  sculpture  that  we  question?  At  once  the  incomparable  Venus 
of  Melos  makes  reply  ;  that  statue  found  (alas  !  in  partial  ruin)  on  one  of  the 
islands  that  are  scattered  broadcast  on  this  classic  sea,  like  disentangled 
pearls,  and  hence  a  fitting  emblem  of  those  treasures  of  antiquity  cast  on  the 
shores  of  time  after  a  long-continued  and  disastrous  storm. 

Is  it  their  language?  It  was  the  most  perfect  and  elastic  tongue  in  which 
men's  lips  have  ever  fashioned  speech.  It  seems  more  than  chance  that 
caused  it,  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  to  be  the  leading  literary  language  of  the 
world,  that  it  might  thus  receive,  embody,  and  perpetuate  the  truths  of 
the  New  Testament.  Even  now  we  turn  to  that  old  tongue  to  find  the  exact 
expression  for  our  terms  of  science,  and  in  it  we  name  all  our  new  inventions 
such  as  heliotypes  and  photographs,  the  telegraph,  phonograph  and  tele- 
phoiie. 

Is  it  poetry?  At  once  there  seems  to  rise  before  us  from  these  waters, 
which  encircled  him  at  birth  and  death,  the  face  of  Homer, — the  father  of 
poetry.  To  whom  has  he  not  been  a  joy  and  inspiration  ?  Virgil  was  but  the 
pupil  and  imitator  of  Homer.  And  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  still  such  store- 
houses of  eloquence  and  beauty,  that  such  statesmen  as  Gladstone  and  the 
Earl  of  Derby  have  sharpened  their  keen  intellects  in  making  their  transla- 
tions. 

Is  it  philosophy?  "Out  of  Plato,"  says  Emerson  "comes  all  things  that 
are  still  written  and  debated  among  men  of  thought." 

The  lesson,  then,  which  Athens  teaches  us  is  this  :  not  to  regard  past 
men,  past  deeds,  and  ruined  shrines  as  dead  and  useless  limbs  upon  the  Tree 
of  Time.  The  Past  has  made  the  Present,  just  as  the  Present  is  now  fashion- 
ing Futurity.  Moreover,  since  one  lofty  sentiment  begets  another ;  one 
valiant  deed  inspires  a  second  ;  and  one  sublime  achievement  is  a  stepping- 
stone  to  loftier  heights  ;  what  portion  of  our  earth  can  give  to  us  more  inspi- 
ration than  Athens, — birthplace  of  the  earliest  masterpieces  of  the  human 
race,  the  mother  of  imperishable  memories,  and  of  an  art  that  conquers  time. 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  BLIND  GIRL. 


NINA  RHOADES. 


Chapter  XVIII. 

▼  ▼  ^^HE  needs  change  of  air,  and  change  of  scene.     If  you  don't  get  her 

4^  away  somewhere  out  of  this  intolerable  heat,  and  do  something  to 
rouse  her  from  that  languor  and  indifference  to  everything  about  her,  she'll 
go  into  a  decline  before  you  know  it." 

I  heard  the  words  distinctly,  though  I  believe  both  speaker  and  listener 
supposed  me  to  be  asleep.  I  was  indeed  lying  on  my  bed,  with  closed  eyes.  I 
had  been  lying  there  for  nine  whole  days,  taking  not  the  faintest  interest  in 
the  things  that  went  on  around  me.  I  knew  the  remark  referred  to  myself, 
but  even  that  fact  failed  to  elicit  a  feeling  of  interest  on  my  part.  I  knew 
the  speaker  to  be  Dr.  Clark,  the  busy,  pleasant  physician,  who  kindly  conde- 
scended to  bestow  a  couple  of  hours  each  week,  free  of  charge,  upon  the 
inmates  of  The  Home  For  Destitute  Blind.  The  person  to  whom  he  addressed 
himself  was  the  matron,  Mrs.  Hills.  They  both  spoke  in  low  voices,  but  I 
distinctly  heard  every  word  they  said. 

"X'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  to  do  about  it,"  said  Mrs.  Hills,  in  some- 
what troubled  tones.  "You  see,  we  don't  send  our  girls  away  in  summer, 
unless  their  friends  take  them.  People  don't  like  to  be  bothered  with  the 
care  of  a  blind  person — that  is  to  say  strangers  don't." 

"Hasn't  she  any  friends  or  relations  in  the  country,  who  would  be  will- 
ing to  take  her  for  a  few  weeks?" 

"I  think  not.  She  has  an  aunt  who  comes  to  see  her  once  in  a  while, 
but  she  never  seems  to  do  much  for  her." 

"Who  got  her  admitted  here  ?" 

"Miss  Adams,  one  of  our  Lady  Managers." 

"Well,  why  not  speak  to  Miss  Adams  on  the  subject?  If  she  has  any 
interest  in  the  girl  she  may  do  something.  Now  I  must  be  off,  but  I'll  drop 
in  again  to-morrow  for  a  moment,  just  to  see  how  things  are  getting  on.  Be 
careful  what  you  give  your  people  to  eat  in  this  hot  weather  ;  there's  a  great 
deal  of  sickness  in  town." 

They  both  moved  away  from  my  bedside,  and  in  another  moment  I  was 
alone.  It  was  July  now.  For  more  than  six  months  I  had  been  an  inmate 
of  The  Home,  and  for  the  past  two  weeks  the  scorching  heat  had  been  sap- 
ping away  my  very  life.  People  said  it  was  the  hottest  summer  for  twenty- 
five  years.  I  had  gotten  on  fairly  well  during  the  spring  and  early  summer, 
but  my  over-taxed  nervous  system  had  given  way  at  last,  and  one  broiling 
afternoon  I  had  suddenly  collapsed,  and  fainted  in  the  sittiug-room.     I  had 
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been  carried  to  the  infirmary  and  had  lain  there  ever  since  ;  not  actually  suf- 
fering, but  simply  apathetic. 

Dr.  Clark's  words  did  not  trouble  me  in  the  least.  Indeed,  the  prospect 
of  sinking  into  a  decline — of  slipping  quietly  and  painlessly  away  out  of  life, 
as  I  seemed  to  be  doing — struck  me  as  rather  pleasant ;  I  was  so  tired  of 
being  always  sad  and  lonely, 

I  was  not  left  long  in  solitude,  however,  for  in  a  very  few  moments  after 
Mrs.  Hills  and  the  doctor  had  gone,  I  heard  a  soft  footstep  beside  my  bed, 
which  I  at  once  recognized  as  Mary  Green's. 

"Is  that  you,  Mary?"  I  inquired  feebly.  I  liked  Mary  better  than  any- 
one else  at  The  Home. 

"Yes,  I  just  came  up  to  see  if  you  wouldn't  like  a  book  to  read.  Some 
new  ones  came  from  the  institution  yesterday,  and  they  look  real  nice. 
You're  so  fond  of  reading,  you  know." 

Mary's  voice'  trembled  a  little,  although  she  evidently  made  an  effort  to 
speak  cheerfully. 

"No,  I  thank  you  ;  I  couldn't  read  to-day  ;  my  hands  shake  so,  and  I  feel 
too  tired  to  hold  those  heavy  books.     What  did  they  send  this  time?" 

"Oh,  'Pilgrim's  Progress,'  and  'Anderson's  Fairy  Tales,'  and  a  real  nice 
one  that  looks  like  a  story  ;  'The  Marble  Faun  ;'  a  great  big  one  in  three  vol- 
umes. Lizzie  Maxwell  commenced  the  rirst  volume,  and  she  says  it's  about 
Rome.  She  was  awful  nice,  for  she  told  me  to  tell  you  that  yon  might  read  it 
first  if  you  liked." 

"Sit  down,  and  talk  to  me,"  I  said.  "I  haven't  seen  anyone  today, 
except  Mrs.  Hills  and  Dr.  Clark." 

"Maggie  Sullivan  and  F)mma  Lownd  both  wanted  to  come  up  this  morn- 
ing, but  Mrs.  Hills  wouldn't  let  them,"  Mary  explained,  seating  herself  in 
the  rocker  by  my  bedside.  "She  said  she  was  afraid  they'd  talk  too  much, 
and  make  you  worse." 

"What's  the  matter,  Mary  ?  Your  voice  sounds  as  if  you  had  been  cry- 
ing.    Has  Lizzie  been  saying  unkind  things  to  you  again  ?" 

"Lizzie,  oh,  goodness,  no.  She's  been  real  nice  ever  since  you  were  taken 
sick  ;  she  hasn't  said  a  single  horrid  thing  to  anyone." 

"Then  what  is  the  matter?"  I  persisted  ;  "I  know  you've  been  crying." 

"Matter?     Why,  nothing  at  all.     Honestly  and  truly  there  isn't." 

I  said  no  more  ;  then  there  was  a  short  pause,  which  Mary  broke. 

"Say,  Margaret,  dear,  won't  you  try  and  get  up  to-morrow?" 

"Get  up?  Why,  I  don't  know  ;  I  think  I'm  more  comfortable  here,  and  I 
don't  bother  anyone  much." 

Mary  laid  a  timid,  trembling  hand  on  mine,  and  stroked  it  softly  for  a 
moment  in  silence. 

"Has  Mrs.  Hills  been  talking  to  you?"  I  asked  quietly;  "did  she  tell 
you  what  the  doctor  said?" 

Mary  said  nothing,  but  I  felt  her  fingers  twitch  convulsively. 

"You  needn't  be  afraid  to  tell  me,  Mary,  for  I  heard  every  word  myself. 
They  thought  I  was  asleep,  but  I  wasn't." 

"Oh,  Margaret,  you  didn't !"  the  exclamation  was  almost  a  sob. 

"Don't  cry,  Mary  ;  I  don't  mind,  I  really  don't.  If  I  died  it  would  be  the 
very  easiest  way  out  of  things." 

"Oh,  hush,   Margaret,    don't  talk   like  that ;  you    mustn't    really,   it's 
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wicked,  you  know.  Besides  you're  not  going  to  die,  I  know  you're  not.  The 
doctor  says  all  you  need  is  change  of  air,  and  you've  got  to  have  it  somehow. 
I  don't  know  how  exactly,  but  it's  got  to  be  managed." 

I  suppressed  an  involuntary  shudder ;  I  had  not  the  least  desire  for 
change  of  any  kind.  Still,  I  was  touched  by  Mary's  evident  distress.  She 
was  such  a  quiet,  undemonstrative  person  generally,  I  had  no  idea  she  cared 
so  much  about  me. 

"You  are  very  kind  to  bother,"  I  said,  wearily,  "but  really  if  you  knew 
how  I  dread  the  thought  of  moving — I  would  so  much  rather  stay  here,  and  if 
I  die — well,  it  doesn't  matter  much." 

"But  it  does  matter,  it  matters  a  great  deal,"  returned  Mary  with  unusual 
animation.  "Nobody  wants  to  die  really  when  the  time  comes,  and  besides 
we'd  all  be  so  sorry.  You  have  no  idea  how  fond  the. girls  are  of  you,  or  how 
they've  missed  you  since  you've  been  upstairs.  Why  even  Lizzie  said  last 
night  she  thought  it  was  a  mean  shame  you  should  be  sick,  and  they  won't 
any  of  them  play  the  piano  or  sing  duets,  for  fear  of  disturbing  you." 

"They  are  all  very  kind  ;  I  had  no  idea  they  cared." 

"Cared!"  repeated  Mary  with  some  indignation;  "of  course  they  care. 
Why,  there  isn't  a  person  in  this  Home  who'd  be  missed  as  much  as  you 
would.  Just  think  of  the  beautiful  things  you  play  for  us,  and  the  interesting 
stories  you  tell  us.  Sallie  Bates  said  the  other  day  that  it  hadn't  seemed  like 
the  same  place  since  you'd  been  up  here." 

"But  Mrs.  Hills  told  me  once  that  the  girls  didn't  like  me;  that  they 
thought  me  cold  and  stuck  up." 

"That  was  only  just  at  first  when  you  were  so  shy.  Then  all  of  a  sudden 
you  changed,  and  you've  been  perfectly  lovely  ever  since.  I  remember  the 
very  first  time  you  played  for  us  ;  it  was  the  day  that  friend  of  Mrs.  Lester's 
came  to  sing." 

"I  remember,  too,"  I  said  eagerly.  "She  never  came  again.  I  kept 
hoping  for  a  long  time  that  she  would,  but  I  don't  suppose  she  ever  will  now." 

"Well,  you  see,  Mrs.  Lester  went  to  Europe  pretty  soon  after  that,  and  I 
suppose  her  friend  didn't  care  about  coming  without  her."  Mary  invariably 
found  excuses  for  people,  and  never  dreamed  of  complaining  of  her  lot  in  life. 

"J  should  have  liked  to  see  her  again,"  I  said,  sadly.  "If  she  ever  should 
come  I  wish  you  would  tell  her  how  much  good  she  did  me  that  day — how 
grateful  I  was  to  her.     I  think  it  might  please  her  to  know." 

"Why  can't  you  tell  her  yourself?"  inquired  Mary,  anxiously, 

I  was  saved  the  necessity  of  a  reply,  for  at  that  moment  Mrs.  Hills 
entered  the  room,  and  sent  Mary  away  down  stairs,  with  a  curt  observation 
that  I  was  not  to  talk  too  much,  and  must  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible. 

That  evening  I  had  a  call  from  Mrs.  Sheehan.  I  believe  Mrs.  Hills  had 
sent  for  her,  although  she  pretended  she  had  merely  dropped  in  to  read  a  let- 
ter from  Mollie.  MoUie's  employer,  the  milliner,  had  established  a  summer 
branch  of  her  business  at  Newport,  and  had  taken  Mollie  with  her  to  help  in 
the  shop.  The  little  maid  had  found  a  kind  friend  in  the  good-natured  milli- 
ner, and  her  letter  was  brimming  over  with  praises  of  'Mademoiselle 
Mathilde' — otherwise  Miss  Matilda  Jones— and  delight  in  her  new  surround- 
ings. Mrs.  Sheehan  was  as  calm  and  unemotional  as  ever,  but  I  thought  she 
seemed  a  little  troubled  about  me,  too,  and  I  dare  say  I  did  look  wretchedly 
ill. 
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"Mrs.  Hills  tells  me  that  the  doctor  thinks  you  ought  to  have  a  change," 
she  observed,  as  she  folded  up  Mollie's  letter,  and  put  it  in  her  pocket.  "I 
wish  I  knew  of  some  place  to  send  you,  but  I'm  afraid  I  don't." 

I  hastened  to  assure  her  that  I  had  not  the  slightest  desire  for  change  of 
any  kind,  and  was  quite  comfortable  where  I  was. 

"You  see,  it  isn't  only  the  money  for  the  journey  that  bothers  me,"  Mrs. 
Sheehan  went  on  in  her  cold  practical  Tvay,  "but  there'd  be  the  board  to  pay 
wherever  you  went.  I  have  a  cousin  living  in  Connecticut  on  a  farm,  but  she 
has  a  large  family  of  her  own  to  look  after.  Besides,  I'm  sure  Mr.  Sheehan 
would  never  give  me  the  money." 

"Of  course  not,"  I  said  with  decision.  "You  and  your  husband  have 
done  a  great  deal  for  me.  already  ;  I  shouldn't  think  of  accepting  such  a 
thing." 

"If  Mollie  was  only  here  now,"  Mrs.  Sheehan  proceeded,  quite  ignoring 
my  remark,  "I  might  manage  to  send  you  both  off  on  some  excursions  to 
Coney  Island  or  Pleasure  Bay.  I  couldn't  very  well  take  you  myself ;  Mr. 
Sheehan  never  allows  me  to  go  on  those  crowded  excursion  boats." 

"Mr.  Sheehan  is  very  fond  of  you,  isn't  he?"  I  said,  cheerfuily  ;  anxious 
to  turn  the  conversation  away  from  myself. 

"He  is  my  husband,"  returned  my  visitor,  primly;  "he  merely  does  his 
duty." 

"I'm  afraid  all  husbands  don't  do  their  duty  then,"  I  said,  laughing. 
"By  the  way,  have  you  beard  from  Mrs,  West  lately?" 

"I  had  a  letter  a  few  days  ago.  She  says  Dr.  Garland  has  not  been  to  see 
her  in  some  time  ;  she  has  an  idea  he  has  given  up  the  search." 

I  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  but  Mrs.  Sheehan's  next  words  sent  my  heart 
down  fathoms  deep  again. 

"There's  something  I  think  I  ought  to  tell  you  ;  it  seems  best  that  you 
should  know.  You  might  hear  it  by  accident,  and  when  you  were  not  pre- 
pared." We  were  alone  together,  and  on  those  occasions  Mrs.  Sheehan 
invariably  dropped  the  role  of  anxious  aunt,  and  addressed  me  formally  as 
Miss  Warren  again. 

"Tell  me,"  I  said  wearily,  wondering  what  new  trouble  could  possibly  be 
threatening. 

"It's  nothing  alarming, — at  least  you  needn't  allow  yourself  to  be  wor- 
ried— it's  merely  that  there  has  been  an  advertisement  about  you  in  the 
newspapers." 

I  gave  a  violent  start. 

"An  advertisement  about  me !      Who  put  it  in  ?" 

"Your  relations,  I  suppose,  or  the  people  who  are  trying  to  find  you.  Mr. 
Sheehan  has  seen  it  in  three  different  papers,  and  I  dare  say  it's  in  plenty 
more  as  well." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?"  I  inquired,  faintly.  I  was  so 
weak  ;  I  felt  that  I  simply  could  not  struggle  against  fate  any  longer. 

"What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  Why,  nothing  at  all,  of  course,  I 
merely  thought  I  had  better  tell  you,  for  fear  you  might  hear  it  read  by  some 
one  who  didn't  know  the  circumstances,  and  might  betray  yourself  in  some 
way." 

"What  does  the  advertisement  say  ?" 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Sheehan,  with  some  reluctance,  "the  people  who  put  it 
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in  are  evidently  very  anxious  to  find  you.  They  offer  a  large  reward  for  infor- 
mation. I  don't  think  you  are  in  any  danger,  because  no  one  knows  you 
hers  except  Mr,  Sheehan  and  myself." 

"And  you  won't  betray  me?"  I  implored,  stretching  out  my  hand  to  the 
kind  woman,  to  whom  I  already  owed  so  much. 

"Of  course  not,  child.  That  isn't  our  way — not  mine  at  least — and  Mr. 
Sheehan  generally  allows  himself  to  be  guided  by  me.  I  have  promised  to 
keep  your  secret,  and  I  intend  to  do  so.  Still,  if  you  could  go  away  some- 
where for  a  while,  it  might  be  just  as  well.  Not  that  any  one  would  recog- 
nize you  from  the  description.     Have  you  never  had  any  photographs  taken?" 

"No,  not  since  I  was  a  little  child."  I  flushed  as  I  spoke,  remembering 
my  girlish  obstinacy  on  the  subject.  I  had  always  declared  that  I  was  not 
sufficiently  good-looking  to  have  my  picture  taken,  and  mother  had  given  me 
my  way,  as  she  generally  did  in  all  matters  when  it  was  possible. 

"Then  you  may  set  your  mind  at  rest ;  no  one  will  recognize  you  here, 
I  shall  be  sorry  I  told  you  about  the  advertisement  if  you  are  going  to  worry 
about  it," 

I  promised  her  that  I  would  not  worry  any  more  than  I  could  help,  and 
after  a  little  more  talk  on  different  topics,  she  rose  to  go. 

I  shall  go  to  see  Miss  Adams  to-morrow  morning,"  she  said  as  she  bade 
me  good-night,  and  held  my  hot  hand  for  a  moment  in  her  large,  cool  one. 
"It  isn't  likely  I  shall  find  her  in  town  at  this  season,  but  I  can  get  her 
address  and  write  to  her.  She  may  be  able  to  suggest  some  place  for  you 
to  go." 

1  felt  that  I  would  much  prefer  not  having  Miss  Adams  troubled  in  the 
matter,  but  I  did  not  like  to  say  so  to  Mrs.  Sheehan,  who  seemed  really 
attached  to  her  old  employer,  so  I  made  no  objections  in  words,  and  my  visi- 
tor departed,  after  bidding  me  a  kind  good-night. 

I  spent  a  miserable,  sleepless  night,  tossing  on  my  hot  bed ;  panting  with 
thirst,  and  gasping  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  for  the  night  was  stiffling.  Mrs. 
Sheehan's  news  troubled  me  a  good  deal.  It  was  some  time  since  I  had 
heard  of  any  active  search  being  made  for  me,  and  I  had  settled  down  into  a 
kind  of  dreary  acceptance  of  things  just  as  they  were.  Of  course  I  did  not 
believe  that  Rose  and  George  had  actually  given  me  up  forever,  but  the 
world  was  so  big,  I  had  a  vague  hope  that  I  might  never  be  discovered,  and 
might  remain  in  hiding  for  the  rest  of  my  days.  I  could  not  imagine  why  the 
advertisement  should  have  appeared  in  the  New  York  papers,  unless  George 
had  in  some  way  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  had  gone  to  that  city.  Sup- 
pose he  should  find  me,  and  should  force  me  to  go  back  to  the  Garlands,  or  to 
that  still  worse  place  where  Dr.  Bell  had  intended  taking  me.  The  very 
thought  sent  a  shiver  of  fear  to  my  heart,  and  I  longed  to  creep  away  some- 
where, anywhere,  where  neither  he  nor  his  cruel  friends  could  ever  find  me. 
The  next  morning  I  was  worse,  and  Mrs.  Hills'  voice  sounded  more  anx- 
ious than  usual.  She' bathed  my  face,  and  brushed  my  hair  ;  then  carried  off 
my  untasted  breakfast,  advising  me  to  try  and  go  to  sleep  ;  I  did  fall  asleep  at 
last,  and  I  must  have  slept  for  some  hours,  for  when  I  woke  it  was  almost 
dinner-time. 

I  tried  to  swallow  a  little  of  the  soup  Mrs.  Hills  brought  me  for  my  din- 
ner, and  after  that  I  begged  to  be  allowed  to  sit  up  for  a  while  ;  I  was  so 
tired  of  lying  still.     She  agreed  quite  willingly,  remarking  that  I  must  cer- 
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tainly  be  feeling  better  if  I  began  to  think  of  sitting  up.  She  brought  me  a 
loose,  thin  wrapper,  arrayed  in  which  I  was  installed  in  the  big  rocker  by  the 
open  window;  with  a  pillow  at  my  back,  and  the  first  volume  of  'The  Marble 
Faun'  in  my  lap.  Poor  Mrs.  Hills,  she  was  really  very  kiad  to  me,  and  I  am 
afraid  I  gave  her  a  great  deal  of  trovible. 

I  had  been  sitting  for  some  time,  trying  to  read,  but  failing  to  find  much 
interest  in  the  story,  which  in  other  days  I  should  probably  have  considered 
delightful,  when  I  was  roused  by  the  sound  of  foot-steps  aud  voices  coming 
up  the  stairs. 

"I'm  sure  it  was  very  good  of  you  to  take  so  much  trouble,"  Mrs.  Hills 
was  saying,  as  the  foot-steps  approached  the  infirmary  door  ;  "Margaret  will 
appreciate  it  greatly,  I'm  sure.  Margaret,  here  is  Miss  Adams  come  to  see 
you.  Wasn't  it  good  of  her  to  come  all  the  way  up  here  in  this  dreadful 
weather?" 

I  murmured  something  about  beiag  very  grateful,  and  the  visitor  shook 
hands  with  me  patronizingly,  and  seemed  rather  displeased  by  my  appearance. 

"You  are  not  looking  well,"  she  observed,  in  a  tone  of  evident  annoy- 
ance, at  the  same  time  taking  the  seat  Mrs.  Hills  offered  her.  "I  am  afraid 
you  have  not  been  properly  appreciating  your  advantages." 

I  smiled  faintly,  but  made  no  other  reply. 

"Mary  Sheehan  has  been  to  see  me  this  morning,"  the  Lady  Bountiful 
continued.  "She  seems  rather  troubled  about  you,  and  says  Dr.  Clark  insists 
upon  change  of  air.  I  told  her  I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  you  had  been  so  fool- 
ish and  discontented,  for  of  course  it  can  be  nothing  but  useless  fretting  that 
could  make  a  strong,  healthy  young  woman  like  you  ill." 

"Margaret  has  seemed  quite  happy  and  contented  lately,"  Mrs,  Hills  put 
in  kindly.     "Dr.  Clark  thinks  it  is  merely  the  heat  that  has  upset  her." 

"The  heat  ?  nonsense  !  A  girl  of  her  age  should  not  know  the  difference 
between  heat  and  cold.  Why,  look  at  me.  I  have  come  all  the  way  down 
from  Vermont,  yesterday  ;  have  attended  to  no  end  of  things  to-day,  and 
expect  to  take  my  mother  off  to  the  Maine  coast  the  day  after  to-mo*rrow.  I 
never  permit  myself  to  be  troubled  by  such  trifles." 

"You  must  be  very  strong,"  said  Mrs.  Hills  in  a  tone  of  admiration,  not 
unmixed  with  awe. 

"On  the  contrary,  I  have  always  been  extremely  delicate.  It  is  only 
since  I  have  'come  into  the  thought'  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  endure  all 
physical  suffering  without  a  murmur." 

"Come  into  the  thought,"  repeated  Mrs.  Hills  vaguely. 

"Become  a  believer  in  the  true  faith — in  other  words  a  Christian  Scientist. 
I  have  only  to  say  to  myself,  'there  is  no  pain  ;  there  is  no  fatigue  ;  all  these 
things  have  their  existence  only  inj  our  imaginations.  Oh,  it  is  a  beautiful 
thing  to  feel  one's  self  so  far  above  all  such  trivial  discomforts  !  I  often  tell 
my  poor  mother  that  if  she  would  only  follow  my  example,  and  'come  into 
the  thought'  she  would  find  the  world  such  a  different  place.  Her  constant 
complaints  of  bodily  ailments  are  a  great  trial  to  me,  especially  knowing  as  I 
do,  that  such  things  have  no  real  existence." 

"It  must  be  hard  for  you,"  said  Mrs.  Hills,  sympathetically. 

"Very  hard,  but  we  will  not  talk  about  that  now.  I  have  only  a  few 
moments  to  spare,  and  there  are  several  matters  that  I  should  like  to  discuss 
with  you.     I  intended  calling  here  this  afternoon,  even  before  Mary  Sheehan 
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came,  as  I  wanted  to  hear  how  things  were  getting  on,  and  knew  that  all  the 
other  managers  were  away.  But  in  the  first  place,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I 
have  made  arrangements  for  having  Margaret  sent  out  of  town  as  soon  as  you 
can  get  her  ready  to  start." 

Mrs.  Hills  uttered  an  exclamation  of  joyful  surprise.  I  scarcely  knew 
whether  I  was  glad  or  sorry.  The  desire  to  get  away  was  very  strong,  and  yet 
the  thought  of  moving  was  painful  in  the  extreme. 

"She  is  to  be  sent  to  Peak's  Point  on  the  Hudson,"  Miss  Adams  went  on, 
speaking  in  the  tone  of  a  person  whose  mind  is  thoroughly  made  up,  and  who 
is  moreover  very  well  satisfied  with  the  result ;  "to  some  very  kind  old  people, 
for  whom  my  mother  and  I  have  done  a  great  deal  in  past  years  ;  and  who  are 
in  consequence  only  too  happy  to  do  anything  in  their  power  for  us  in  return. 
They  are  thoroughly  respectable,  and  I  consider  the  place  in  every  way  most 
suitable  for  Margaret.  William  Henderson  was  my  father's  coachman  for  a 
number  of  year£,  and  he  is  a  most  excellent  man  in  every  respect.  A  few 
years  ago  he  decided  to  move  into  the  country,  and  he  and  his  wife  bought  a 
small  farm  at  Peak's  Point.  My  mother  was  extremely  kind  to  them  at  that 
time,  and  their  gratitude  has  been  most  touching  ever  since.  Mrs.  Hender- 
son is  a  very  good  woman,  and  they  are  both  good  Christians.  Their  children 
are  all  married,  and  they  are  living  quite  alone.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
world  to  prevent  them  from  giving  Margaret  the  very  best  of  care.  I  have 
made  all  the  arrangements  with  Mary  Sheehan,  and  written  Mrs.  Henderson 
to  expect  the  girl  on  Monday." 

"Monday,"  repeated  Mrs.  Hills  somewhat  doubtfully;  "do  you  think 
Margaret  will  be  strong  enough  for  the  journey  quite  so  soon?  She  is  very 
weak  yet." 

"The  journey  to  Peak's  Point  is  nothing,"  said  Miss  Adams,  rising  as  she 
spoke.  "It  is  only  a  little  over  an  hour  in  the  train,  and  Mary  will  take  her, 
of  course.  I  have  arranged  everything  most  satisfactorily.  They  will  go  by 
one  of  the  afternoon  trains,  and  Mary  will  return  the  same  evening  ;  she 
objects  to  being  away  from  her  husband  over  night.  Now  let  us  go  down 
stairs,  Mrs.  Hills.  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  other  women  before  I 
leave.  Good-bye,  Margaret ;  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  your  outing.  I  have 
written  Mrs.  Henderson  to  keep  you  at  least  two  weeks.  If  you  do  not  feel 
equal  to  the  journey  on  Monday,  merely  say  to  yourself,  'there  is  no  pain, 
there  is  no  weakness  ;  illness  has  no  real  existence  ;'  and  you  will  see  that 
your  physical  discomforts  will  pass  away  like  magic." 

"You  are  very  kind,"  I  said,  feeling  that  I  must  say  something'  "I  am 
sorry  to  be  so  much  trouble  to  everyone." 

"I  never  mind  trouble,"  said  Miss  Adams,  kindly.  "I  am  glad,  however, 
to  see  that  you  show  so  much  appreciation  of  what  is  being  done  for  you. 
Always  remember  to  be  grateful  for  all  your  benefits,  and  remember  too,  how 
very  fortunate  you  are  to  have  found  shelter  in  such  a  beautiful  refuge. 
There  are  times  when  I  could  almost  wish  myself  an  inmate  of  such  a  Home 
as  this.     One  can  be  so  thoroughly  at  peace  ;  so  free  from  care." 

Having  delivered  which  moral  sentiments.  Miss  Adams  bustled  away, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Hills,  and  I  sank  back  in  my  chair,  feeling  very  much 
as  though  the  solid  earth  had  been  suddenly  cut  away  from  beneath  my 
feet. 
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Chai'TKR  XIX, 
Mrs.  Lester's  Friend. 

It  was  Monday  afternoon  and  I  had  come  down  to  the  general  sitting- 
room  for  the  first  time  in  two  weeks.  I  was  dressed  for  my  journey,  and  was 
only  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Sheehan,  who  was  to  accompany  me  to 
Peak's  Point.  I  had  recovered  very  rapidly  the  three  days  since  Miss  Adams's 
visit.  There  had  been  a  severe  thunder  storm  on  the  Friday  night,  which 
had  been  followed  by  a  decided  change  in  temperature,  and  with  the  return 
of  cooler  breezes  my  strength  had  returned  to  me  with  almost  marvelous 
swiftness. 

I  had  never  realized  until  I  came  down  stairs  that  afternoon  how  much 
the  women  had  grown  to  like  me.  During  my  illness  I  had  seen  no  one  except 
Mary  Green,  and  I  had  been  inclined  to  think  some  of  her  reports  exagger- 
ated, but  now  as  the  girls  gathered  round  me,  all  talking  at  once  in  their 
eagerness  to  express  their  pleasure  at  having  me  down  stairs  again,  and  their 
regret  that  I  was  going  away,  I  felt  all  at  once  that  my  time  at  The  Home 
could  not  have  been  quite  wasted,  after  all,  since  I  had  made  such  really 
warm  friends. 

"You  can't  think  how  we've  missed  you,"  exclaimed  half  a  dozen  voices 
at  once.  "And  you're  going  off  again  just  as  you're  getting  well ;  it's  a  real 
shame." 

"I  wish  I  could  go  too,"  remarked  Nellie  Boyd,  a  delicate  girl,  with  a 
consumptive  cough,  rather  wistfully.  "You'll  get  lots  of  fresh  eggs  and  nice 
milk  in  the  country  ;  it'll  do  you  lots  of  good." 

"I  wish  you  could  go  in  my  place,"  I  said  ;  "I  would  much  rather  stay 
where  I  am." 

"Do  you  suppose  you'll  go  carriage  riding?  "  Maggie  Sullivan  inquired. 
"Most  farmers  have  horses." 

"I  was  on  a  farm  once,  and  I  hated  it,"  remarked  Lizzie  Maxwell,  scorn- 
fully. "They  never  had  anything  to  eat,  but  pork  and  apple  pie,  and  we  had 
to  go  to  church  three  times  on  Sunday. 

"Say  !  when  you  come  back  you'll  tell  us  the  rest  of  that  lovely  story  you 
was  telling  [us  when  you  got  sick,  won't  you,  dear  ?"  said  Jennie  Plum,  a 
somewhat  feeble  minded  woman  of  fifty,  laying  her  wrinkled  hand  coaxingly 
on  my  arm  as  she  spoke,     "You  do  tell  beautiful  stories,  don't  she,  girls  ?  " 

"Yes,  indeed,"  responded  an  eager  chorus.  "And  you  won't  stay  away 
long,  will  you.-"  "  two  or  three  voices  added. 

I  was  still  weak,  and  I  felt  the  tears  start  to  my  eyes.  It  was  very  sweet 
to  know  that  I  should  be  missed  even  by  these  poor  women  ;  but  before  I 
could  say  much  in  reply  the  servant  appeared  at  the  door  to  say  that  Mrs. 
Sheehan  was  waiting  for  me  in  the  reception  room,  and  I  hastened  to  say 
good-bye  to  old  Catherine,  who  sat  as  usual  knitting  in  her  corner,  and  took 
no  share  in  the  conversation  of  the  others.  Catherine's  manner  was  scarcely 
what  would  be  termed  cordial. 

"Going  away,  are  you?  "  she  muttered  rather  crossly,  as  I  took  her  hand. 
"Well,  I  suppose  you  think  you  are  going  to  find  abetter  place  than  this,  but 
you  won't,  I've  been  here  for  more  nor  than  thirty  years,  and  I  can  tell  you 
there  ain't  no  better  place  in  this  world,  not  for  poor  folks,  anyway," 
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"I  dare  say  you  are  right,"  I  said  smiling,  "but  you  see,  the  doctor  wants 
me  to  have  a  change  of  air,  and  I  am  only  going  away  for  a  little  while."' 

"Change  of  air,"  sniffed  the  old  woman,  "change  of  fiddle-sticks  !  As  if 
the  air  were  better  anywhere  than  it  is  here.  I  like  to  see  any  one  try  to  drag 
me  away  for  change  of  air.  But  I  suppose  young  folks  will  have  their  notions, 
so  run  away  child,  they're  waiting  for  you,  and  come  back  as  soon  as  you  can 
to  give  us  some  more  pretty  music." 

The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  was  uttered  in  a  much  more  friendly  tone, 
and  I  look  courage  to  give  the  wrinkled  old  hand  a  hearty  squeeze  before  I 
hurried  away. 

Mary  Green  went  with  me  to  the  reception-room,  where  we  found  Mrs. 
Hills  and  Mrs.  Sheehan  in  earnest  conversation.  I  detected  at  once  from  the 
latter's  manner  as  she  greeted  me,  that  something  had  put  her  out. 

"The  most  unfortunate  thing  has  happened,  Margaret,"  she  began,  speak- 
ing a  trifle  less  calmly  than  usual.  "Mr.  Sheehan  was  taken  quite  sick  last 
night,  and  he  is  feeling  so  poorly  today  that  I  am  almost  afraid  to  leave  him." 

"Indeed,  you  mustn't  think  of  leaving  him  on  my  account,"  I  exclaimed 
eagerly?     "I  can  go  just  as  well  tomorrow  or  the  day  after." 

"Yes,  that  would  do  very  well,  if  we  were  only  sure  that  Mr.-  Sheehan 
would  be  about  by  tomorrow  or  the  day  after,  but  he  has  had  these  attacks 
before — malarial  fever,  the  doctor  calls  them — and  I  have  known  him  to  be 
laid  up  for  two  or  three  weeks  at  a  time.  So  the  question  is  how  we  are  to 
get  you  to  Peak's  Point." 

My  heart  sank.  Until  that  moment  I  had  never  realized  how  anxious  I 
was  for  a  little  change  from  this  life  of  dull,  unbroken  monotony.  Still  I 
made  an  effort  to  speak  cheerfully. 

"It  really  doesn't  matter,"  I  protested,  "I  don't  mind  staying  here.  They 
have  all  been  so  kind,  I  hate  to  leave  them." 

•'Oh,  that  would  never  do  in  the  world,"  returned  Mrs.  Sheehan,  decidedly. 
"Miss  Adams  would  be  very  angry,  after  making  all  the  arrangements,  and 
besides  you  must  have  the  change  of  air.  I  have  a  plan,  but  I  don't  know 
whether  you  will  agree  to  it  or  not.  Mr.  Sheehan  suggested  it,  and  Mrs. 
Hills  doesn't  see  any  objection.  Would  you  mind  going  to  Peak's  Point 
alone  this  afternoon?  The  journey  isn't  long,  and  you  would  be  perfectly 
safe.  I  would  put  you  on  the  train,  and  tell  the  conductor  to  have  an  eye  on 
you,  and  put  you  off  at  the  right  place.  William  Henderson  is  to  meet  us  on 
the  station,  any  way,  and  I  would  send  him  a  telegram  to  make  sure  of  his 
being  th^re  on  time.     Would  you  be  afraid?" 

"Not  in  the  least,"  I  replied,  readily  ;  "I  think  I  should  rather  enjoy  the 
experience." 

"It's  really  quite  safe,"  Mrs.  Hills  put  in  cheerfully.  "Many  of  our 
women  are  accustomed  to  traveling  alone.  Maggie  Sullivan  came  all  the  way 
from  Iowa  by  herself  three  years  ago." 

So  the  matter  was  settled,  and  ten  minutes  later  Mrs.  Sheehan  and  I  were 
on  our  way  to  the  Grand  Central  Depot.  Mrs.  Hills  kissed  me  very  kindly 
when  she  bade  me  good-bye,  and  Mary  clung  to  me  in  a  lingering  embrace, 
declaring  that  she  should  miss  me  more  than  she  could  express,  and  that  I 
must  hurry  and  get  well,  and  come  back  as  soon  as  I  could.  After  all,  it  was 
not  without  a  feeling  of  something  like  regret  that  I  turned  my  back  on  The 
Home  For  Destitute  Blind. 
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The  big  station  when  we  reached  it  seemed  very  noisy  and  confusing,  and 
I  clutched  my  bag  tight  (I  had  not  been  indulged  with  the  luxury  of  a  trunk) 
and  clung  tightly  to  Mrs,  Sheehan's  arm,  as  she  made  her  way  through  the 
crowd.     She  bad  stopped  to  send  her  telegram  by  the  way. 

"I  am  sure  you  will  be  all  right,"  she  said,  reassuringly,  as  we  hurried 
along  to  the  waiting  train.  "I  remember  William  Henderson  very  well, 
though  he  left  the  Adams'  soon  after  I  came.  He  is  a  very  respectable  old 
man,  and  I  have  heard  that  his  wife  is  a  good  woman.  They  may  not  be 
such  people  as  you  ha\ffe  been  accustomed  to.  Miss  Warren,  but  they  are  kind 
and  well  meaning,  and  will  do  their  best  to  make  you  comfortable,  I'm  sure." 
There  was  one  question  I  wanted  to  ask,  and  I  took  this  opportunity 
to  do  so. 

"Did  Miss  Adams  give  you  the  money  for  my  journey?" 
Mrs.  Sheehan  hesitated  slightly. 

"Well,  no,  she  didn't,"  she  admitted,  with  evident  reluctance.  "I  have 
no  doubt  she  would  have  done  so  if  she  had  thought  of  it,  or  if  I  had  asked 
her,  but  I  felt  that  she  had  done  a  good  deal  in  finding  the  place  for  you,  and 
making  all  the  arrangements  with  the  Hendersons.  The  fare  to  Peak's  Point 
and  back  really  isn't  worth  mentioning." 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Sheehan,  you  are  a  good  woman  !  '  I  exclaimed  from  the  very 
bottom  of  my  full  heart.  "How  can  I  ever  thank  you  for  all  that  you  and 
yours  have  done  for  me?" 

"Nonsense,"  returned  Mrs.  Sheehan,  not  without  some  embarrassment. 
"Does  this  car  go  to  Peak's  Point,  sir?    That's  right,  this  way,  my  dear." 

Our  stopping  to  send  the  telegram  to  the  Hendersons  had  caused  some 
delay,  and  by  the  time  we  entered  the  train  most  of  the  seats  were  already 
occupied.  Mrs.  Sheehan  hurried  me  through  two  cars  ;  at  the  door  of  the 
third  she  paused  in  some  perturbation. 

"I  declare,  I  don't  know  what  to  do,"  she  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  real  dis- 
tress. "There  isn't  a  single  empty  seat  in  this  car  either.  I  can't  leave  you 
standing." 

"There  is  plenty  of  room  in  this  seat  ;  I  can  take  my  little  girl  on  my 
lap." 

Where  had  I  heard  that  sweet  pleasant  voice  before?  For  the  moment  I 
could  not  remember.     Mrs.  Sheehan  appeared  much  relieved. 

"You're  very  kind  ma'am  ;  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you,  I'm  sure. 
Here's  a  seat  for  you,  Margaret.  Now  I  must  be  hurrying,  for  the  train'll  be 
starting  in  a  few  minutes,  and  I  want  to  say  a  word  to  the  conductor  about 
putting  you  off  at  the  right  place.  You've  got  your  ticket  safe  haven't  you  ? 
That's  right,  keep  it  in  your  hand.  Be  sure  you  pay  attention  to  the  names 
of  the  stations  when  they  call  them  out.  and  don't  on  any  account  get  car- 
ried on  beyond  Peak's  Point.  Ask  Mrs.  Henderson  to  send  me  a  line  to  let 
me  know  how  you  get  on.  Good-bye,  good-bye."  And  with  a  warm  hand 
shake,  and  a  final  injunction  to  be  sure  and  not  lose  my  ticket,  Mrs.  Sheehan 
hurried  away. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  had  ever  traveled  alone,  and  I  must 
confess  that  my  sensations  for  the  first  few  moments  after  Mr.  Sheehan  had 
left  me  were  anything  but  pleasant.  I  clutched  my  bag  tight ;  leaned  back  in 
my  corner,  and  in  order  to  calm  my  nerves,  and  quiet  my  foolishly  beating 
heart,  listened  to  the  conversation  of  the  two  other  occupants  of  the  seat. 
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"Is  papa  coming  soon?"  inquired  the  sweetest  of  baby  voices.  "Why 
doesn't  papa  come  in  the  choo-choo  cars  too?" 

"Papa  is  very  busy,  darling.     I'm  afraid  he  has  missed  the  train." 

At  that  moment  the  train  began  to  move. 

"Oh,  mama,  the  choo-choo  car's  going,  and  papa  hasn't  come."  The 
little  voice  began  to  quiver. 

"Never  mind,  my  pet,  we  mustn't  fret  about  it  ;  papa  will  come  on  the 
next  train."  The  words  were  cheerful,  but  there  was  a  note  of  anxiety  in  the 
pleasant  voice,  which  still  struck  me  as  oddly  familiftr.  The  next  moment 
the  lady  had  turned  to  me,  and  was  saying  kindly — 

"Won't  you  let  me  put  your  bag  down  for  you?  It  is  too  heavy  for  you 
to  hold,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  here  on  the  floor." 

"Thank  you,"  I  said,  and  then  I  added,  with  sudden  eagerness,  as  she 
took  the  bag  from  my  hands.  "Excuse  me,  but  aren't  you  Mrs.  Lester's 
friend  ?" 

"Mrs.  Lester's  friend,"  repeated  the  lady  ;  "I  know  a  Mrs.  Lester,  but — " 

"Oh,  you  don't  remember  me,"  I  interposed,  "but  you  came  with  Mrs. 
Lester  one  day  last  winter  to  The  Home  for  the  Blind.  You  came  to  sing  to 
the  women,  and  you  were  very  kind  to  me." 

The  lady's  manner  instantly  changed. 

"Oh,  to  be  sure,"  she  said,  warmly.  "I  remember  you  quite  well,  now. 
You  are  the  girl  who  bumped  your  head,  and  cried  because  you  were  home- 
sick ;  Margaret,*  Margaret — " 

"Sheehan,"  I  finished,  noticing  that  she  hesitated. 

"Yes,  Margaret  Sheehan.  How  stupid  in  me  not  to  have  recognized  you 
at  first,  but  you  look  different,  somehow.     Have  you  been  ill?" 

I  explained  the  state  of  affairs,  and  she  seemed  really  interested,  and 
asked  me  several  questions,  ending  with — "And  didn't  I  hear  your  friend  say 
something  about  Peak's  Point  before  she  left  you  ?" 

I  replied  that  Peak's  Point  was  the  place  to  which  I  was  being  sent. 

"That  is  odd,"  she  said,  "for  Peak's  Point  is  our  home,  too — or  at  least 
our  home  for  the  present ;  we  have  taken  a  place  here  for  the  summer.  With 
whom  are  you  going  to  stay  ?" 

"Their  name  is  Henderson  ;  I  believe  they  are  farmers."  I  tried  to  speak 
indifferently,  but  I  felt  my  cheeks  tingle,  nevertheless.  It  was  very  silly,  of 
course,  but  I  hated  to  have  to  confess  how  very  humble  my  expectations 
were.  A  girl  who  had  been  an  inmate  of  The  Home  For  Destitute  Blind  for 
six  mouths  ought  certainly  to  have  gotten  bravely  over  all  such  scruples.  I 
thought  my  companion  seemed  a  little  surprised. 

"William  Henderson,  I  suppose  you  mean.  His  farm  is  quite  near  our 
place,  and  we  sometimes  get  eggs  from  there.  I  didn't  know  that  he  and  his 
wife  ever  took  boarders." 

I  explained  that  the  Hendersons,  were  proteges  of  the  lady  who  had  so 
kindly  planned  this  change  for  me,  and  that  they  had  in  consequence  con- 
sented to  take  me  in  for  a  while.  I  think  she  saw  the  subject  was  a  rather 
embarrassing  one  to  me,  for  she  hastened  to  change  it,  and  was  soon  chat- 
ting away  to  me  on  differen((|topics,  in  her  kind  and  yet  tactful  compassion, 
unconsciously  treating  me  more  like  an  equal  than  anyone  of  my  own  class 
had  done  in  months. 

Little  Lulu  too  seemed  quite  ready  to  make  friends,  and  soon  broke  in 
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upon  some  remark  of  her  mother's  by  demanding  in  a  perfectly  audible 
whisper — 

"May  I  give  the  poor  lady  some  of  my  candy,  mamma?  'Cause,  you 
know,  you  said  she  couldn't  see?" 

I  did  not  care  very  much  for  the  candy,  but  I  did  care  for  the  timely 
thought,  and  my  heart  went  out  to  the  little  child  almost  as  it  had  done  to 
her  mother  on  that  day  when  she  had  brought  the  first  ray  of  hope  and  com- 
fort into  my  lonely,  desolate  life. 

Lnlu  proved  a  most  interesting  topic  to  both  L,ulu's  mamma  and  myself. 
Sbe  was  four  and  a  half  she  told  me,  and  "she  had  no  brothers  and  sisters, 
only  just  me."  It  was  easy  to  see  that  she  was  her  mother's  idol,  and  yet, 
oddly  enough,  she  was  not  spoiled,  but  was  in  fact  one  of  the  sweetest,  most 
winning  little  children  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  meet.  Lulu  had  gone  to 
New  York  with  her  mamma  that  day  on  purpose  to  buy  a  birthday  present  for 
her  papa,  and  nothing  would  satisfy  the  little  maid  until  the  parcel  she  was 
carrj'ing  with  the  greatest  care,  "all  by  her  own  self,"  had  been  opened  and 
I  had  been  allowed  to  examine  the  silver  inkstand,  which  was  to  be  filled 
with  ink,  and  placed  on  papa's  desk  to-morrow  morning,  "for  him  to  see 
when  he  first  came  down  stairs,  and  be  a  most  tremendous  'sprise.'  " 

"It's  for  him  to  write  his  letters  in,  you  know,"  she  explained,  "Papa 
does  write  such  lots  of  letters,  all  about  business.  I  don't  know  what  busi- 
ness is,  but  papa  has  a  great  deal  of  it."  At  which  precocious  observation 
Lulu's  mamma  and  I  both  laughed  heartily. 

Altogether,  the  journey  was  a  far  pleasanter  one  than  I  had  dared  to  hope 
for,  and  the  hour  in  the  train  slipped  away  very  fast  indeed.  It  was  not  until 
my  companion  told  me  that  the  next  station  would  be  Peak's  Point  that  I  had 
at  last  found  courage  to  say  something  of  my  own  feelings. 

"I  am  so  glad  I  met  you  again,"  J.  said,  leaning  forward,  and  speaking 
low  and  eagerly.  "I  have  been  hoping  for  a  long  time  that  I  should  meet 
you  again.     I  have  wanted  so  much  to  tell  you  what  you  did  for  me  that  day." 

"What  I  did  for  you?  Why,  my  dear  child,  I  didn't  do  anything  for  you, 
unless  you  mean  put  Pond's  Extract  on  your  forehead." 

"You  gave  me  new  hope — new  life,"  I  said,  earnestly.  "Before  you  came 
I  didn't  care  what  became  of  me.  I  never  realized  how  selfish  I  was,  or  that  I 
wasn't  the  only  unhappy  person  in  the  world.  I've  been  miserable  and 
lonely  enough  since.  Heaven  knows,  but  I  don't  think  the  world  has  ever 
seemed  quite  so  dark,  and  desolate  as  it  did  that  day.  I  wish  I  knew  how  to 
thank  you." 

"Peak's  Point,  Peak's  Point  !"  shouted  the  brakeman  at  that  moment, 
bringing  my  confidences  to  an  abrupt  close.  At  the  same  time  a  rough  hand 
touched  my  shoulder. 

"You're  to  be  put  off  here,  ain't  you?     Step  this  way,  please." 

Three  minutes  later,  Mrs.  Lester's  friend,  her  little  daughter,  and  myself, 
were  all  standing  together  on  the  Peak's  Point  platform,  and  the  train  was 
already  puffing  away. 

"Now  let  me  see  ;  you  said  the  Hendersons  were  to  be  here  to  meet  you, 
did  you  not  ?"  said  my  acquaintance,  who,  somewhat  contrary  to  my  expec- 
tations still  litgered  by  my  side.     "Will  they  know  you  ?" 

I  replied  that  they  had  never  seen  me  before,  but  that  they  would  prob- 
ably be  on  the  lookout  for  a  blind  girl. 
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"We'll  walk  down  to  the  other  end  of  the  platform,  and  see  if  we  can  find 
him  ;  there  are  a  good  many  people  here  to  meet  the  train.  Come,  Lulu 
darling."     And  the  stranger  drew  my  arm  kindly  within  her  own. 

We  did  walk  down  to  the  other  end  of  the  platform,  and  then  we  walked 
back  again,  but  still  no  one  spoke  to  me — no  one  appeared  to  notice  me. 

"I  am  afraid  there  has  been  some  mistake,"  the  lady  said,  thoughtfully  ; 
"they  may  not  have  understood  about  the  hour,  but  my  dear,  don't  look  so 
distressed,  it  will  be  all  right.  Our  carriage  is  here,  and  I  will  leave  you  at 
the  Hendersons  on  my  way  home." 

I  protested  that  I  could  not  think  of  giving  her  so  much  trouble,  but  I 
was  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  from  weakness  and  distress,  and  I  think  she 
saw  I  was  in  no  condition  to  be  left  alone. 

"Nonsense!"  she  said  lightly,  "it  isn't  the  least  trouble.  We  pass  the 
Henderson's  gate,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  safely  in  their  care.  Besides 
I  want  to  see  Mrs.  Henderson  about  sending  us  some  fresh  eggs." 

I  made  no  further  resistance,  and  almost  before  I  had  realized  the  fact  I 
was  leaning  back  in  a  comfortable  Victoria,  and  being  driven  rapidly  away 
from  the  station  in  company  with  my  new  friends.  It  was  a  very  short  drive, 
and  just  as  I  was  recovering  suflBciently  from  my  nervous  terror  to  enjoy 
something  of  the  fresh  country  air  and  sweet  country  smells,  the  carriage  had 
slopped  again,  and  Mrs.  Lester's  friend  was  helping  me  out. 

We  walked  up  a  short  flagged  path,  and  entered  a  low  wooden  porch. 
There  was  no  bell,  but  my  new  friend  knocked  at  the  door,  and  after  waiting 
for  several  moments,  we  heard  a  slow,  shuffling  footstep  approaching,  and  the 
handle  was  turned  as  though  by  rather  clumsy  fingers. 

"Why,  Mrs.  Bell,"  exclaimed  a  somewhat  quavering  feminine  voice 
"I'm  right  glad  to  see  you;  won't  you  walk  in?" 

At  the  words  "Mrs.  Bell"  I  had  given  a  violent  start,  but  I  recovered 
myself  almost  instantly.  Bell  was  a  very  common  name,  I  reflected  ;  it  was 
not  possible  that  this  sweet,  kind  little  woman  could  have  the  remotest  con- 
nection with  the  Garland's  objectionable  boarder. 

"No,  I  can't  come  in  this  afternoon,  Mrs.  Henderson,"  the  lady  ex- 
plained. "I  have  been  in  town  all  day,  and  am  just  on  my  way  home  from 
the  station  ;  but  I  have  brought  this  young  girl,  Margaret  Sheehan.  You  are 
expecting  her,  are  you  not?" 

Mrs.  Henderson  appeared  to  collect  her  scattered  wits  with  an  effort. 
"My  land!"  she  exclaimed  in  evident  dismay.     "You  don't  mean  it's  the 
little  blind  girl  Miss  Adams  wrote  about.     I  didn't  think  it  was  near  time  for 
her  yet." 

"She  arrived  on  the  five-twenty  train,"  said  Mrs.  Bell;  "she  expected 
some  one  to  meet  her  at  the  station." 

"Well,  now,  I  did  say  something  to  Pa  about  it,  but  he  said  he  had  to  get 
a  load  of  hay  in  this  afternoon,  and  that  there  wasn't  any  need,  for  Mrs. 
Sheehan  was  coming  with  her,  and  they  could  ask  the  way.  I'm  too  crippled 
with  rheumatism  to  walk  a  step  more'n  I  can  help,  but  I  was  sitting  in  my 
chair  expecting  'em  and  I  guess  I  must  have  just  lost  myself,  for  I  hadn't  an 
idea  of  the  time." 

"But  didn't  you  get  Mrs.  Sheehan's  telegram,  saying  she  was  unable  to 
come  with  her  niece,  and  that  the  poor  child  was  traveling  alone?" 

"Telegram,"  repeated  Mrs.  Henderson,  stupidly,  "no,  there  ain't  no  tel- 
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6gram  come  here.  I've  been  in  all  the  afternoon,  and  all  day  too,  for  that  mat- 
ter, and  you're  the  first  folks  that's  come  near  the  place.  I  don't  go  out  no 
more'n  I  can  help,  I  can  tell  you  ;  it's  hard  enough  work  for  me  to  get  round 
in  doors," 

"There  is  a  paper  under  the  door  ;  possibly  that  may  be  the  telegram." 
And  Mrs.  Bell  stooped  to  pick  up  something  that  lay  at  her  feet. 

Sure  enough,  it  was  Mrs.  Sheehan's  telegram,  still  unopened. 

"Well,  I  declare  to  goodness  !"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Henderson,  fairly  awake 
at  last ;  "I  suppose  that  boy  just  stuck  the  thing  there  and  ran  away,  without 
waiting  for  his  pay.  Like  as  not  he  knocked,  too,  but  I'm  rather  hard  of 
hearing  when  I  drop  off  like  that  in  my  chair  of  an  afternoon,  and  I  suppose 
he  thought  there  was  nobody  at  home.  Well,  it  was  lucky  that  no  worse 
come  of  it.  It  was  mighty  kind  of  you  to  bring  the  girl  up,  I'm  sure,  Mrs. 
Bell." 

"I  am  very  glad  that  I  happened  to  be  on  the  train,"  said  Mrs,  Bell, 
"You  must  take  good  care  of  Margaret,  Mrs.  Henderson  ;  she  has  been  ill, 
and  is  still  far  from  strong." 

"Now  I  must  be  going,  for  I  have  left  my  little  girl  in  the  carriage.  Oh, 
by  the  way,  will  you  ask  Mr.  Henderson  to  bring  up  some  fresh  eggs  if  he 
can.  Good-bye,  Margaret ;  you  must  get  Mr.  Henderson  to  bring  you  to  see 
IvUlu  and  me  some  time  while  you  are  here." 

She  shook  hands  with  me  very  kindly,  and  with  a  parting  admonition  to 
Mrs.  Henderson  not  to  forget  the  eggs,  she  hurried  away,  leaving  me  to  make 
acquaintance  with  my  new  surroundings. 

Mrs,  Henderson  did  not  seem  at  all  unkind,  but  she  was  evidently  much 
embarrassed,  and  uncertain  what  to  do  with  me.  She  led  me  into  the  farm- 
house kitchen — which  I  afterwards  found  did  duty  as  general  sitting-room  as 
well — and  installed  me  in  a  big  wooden  rocker,  remarking  as  she  did  so,  that 
"she  wasn't  used  to  blind  folks,  but  she  supposed  I'd  get  to  find  my  way 
about  after  a  bit."  I  hastened  to  assure  her  that  I  always  went  about  the 
house  by  myself,  and  I  added  with  a  heightened  color,  that  I  would  try  to 
give  her  as  little  trouble  as  possible,  I  thought  this  information  relieved  her 
somewhat,  for  her  manner  became  more  gracious,  and  she  even  proposed  to 
make  a  cup  of  tea, 

"You  do  look  just  about  ready  to  drop,"  she  remarked  not  unkindly. 
"Going  in  them  jiggley  cars  is  enough  to  knock  most  anyone  to  pieces,  and 
you've  been  sick,  too.  Miss  Fannie  said," 

"Oh,  but  I'm  ever  so  much  better  now,"  I  said  hastily  ;  "I  shall  be  quite 
well  soon  ;  this  beautiful  country  air  will  do  me  all  the  good  in  the  world. 
But  don't  bother  about  the  tea,  please,  I  am  not  at  all  hungry,  and  can  easily 
wait  till  your  supper  time." 

"Well,  it'll  be  time  to  get  supper  in  half  an  hour,"  said  Mrs,  Henderson, 
apparently  well  satisfied  with  my  decision,  "Pa  will  never  have  his 
supper  before  a  quarter  past  six  in  summer.  He  likes  to  stay  outdoors  till 
six,  and  then  he  always  will  clean  himself  up  before  he  sits  down  to  table. 
He  is  a  clean  man,  my  husband  is,  Miss  Sheehan,  You'd  never  get  a  smell 
of  the  stable  about  him,  for  all  he  was  a  coachman  for  so  many  years,  I  ain't 
so  spry  as  I  was,  or  I'd  insist  on  getting  you  something  this  very  minute,  but 
since  you  say  you  ain't  hungry,  maybe  you'd  like  to  come  up  to  your  room." 

I  was   very  glad  of  this  suggestion,  and  Mrs,   Henderson  took  my  arm 
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again,  and  proceeded  to  crawl  slowly  up  the  stairs  to  a  small,  plainly  fur- 
nished room  on  the  second  floor,  which  she  said  had  been  prepared  for  my 
use.  The  room  seemed  neat  and  comfortable,  and  I  inwardly  compared  it 
very  favorably  with  the  apartment  I  had  occupied  at  the  Garlands.  Mrs.  ' 
Henderson  sat  down,  and  watched  me  with  evident  interest  while  I  removed 
the  articles  from  my  bag,  washed  my  face  and  hands,  and  made  myself  as 
tidy  and  comfortable  as  circumstances  would  admit.  She  did  not  offer  to 
help  me,  but  remarked  with  satisfaction  that  I  was  "a  handy  girl,"  and  that  it 
was  a  good  thing  I  knew  how  to  wait  on  myself. 

"For  with  my  poor  crippled  lingers  it's  not  much  I  should  be  able  to  do 
for  you,"  she  added,  mournfully, 

I  expressed  my  sympathy  for  her  trouble,  and  then  ventured  to  inquire  if 
she  often  took  summer  boarders.  I  thought  she  seemed  somewhat  surprised 
at  the  question. 

"Never,"  she  said,  with  decision.  "I  can't  stand  a  lot  of  folks  round, 
and  Pa  says  I'm  old  enough  to  have  my  own  way.  That's  just  one  of  his  lit- 
tle jokes,  for  he  hates  it  as  much  as  I  do." 

"Then  I  think  it  was  extremely  kind  of  yon  to  take  me,"  I  said,  begin- 
ning to  feel  vaguely  uncomfortable. 

Before  Mrs.  Henderson  could  reply  there  was  the  sound  of  a  heavy  foot- 
step in  the  hall  below,  and  a  man's  loud,  cheery  voice  called  from  the  foot 
of  the  stairs — 

"Mother,  I  say,  mother!  are  you  up  there?  And  have  Mary  Sheehan 
and  the  little  girl  come?" 

Mrs.  Henderson  hobbled  away,  and  I  heard  her  relating  the  history  of  my 
arrival  to  her  better  half  over  the  banisters. 

As  soon  as  my  simple  toilet  was  completed,  Mrs,  Henderson  once  more 
conducted  me  down  to  the  kitchen,  where  I  was  presented  to  the  master  of 
the  house,  who  shook  my  hand  heartily,  and  remarked  that  he  was  delighted 
to  make  my  acquaintance. 

"I'm  right  sorry  about  that  telegraph  business,"  he  observed,  pusTiing 
me  gently  in  to  the  big  rocker  as  he  spoke.  "I'd  been  at  the  station,  and 
made  no  mistake,  if  I'd  known  ;  but  it's  my  belief  that  when  my  wife  goes 
off  into  one  of  them  afternoon  dozes  of  her's,  you  might  batter  the  house 
down  without  waking  her.  It  was  a  lucky  thing  that  you  happened  to  meet 
Mrs.  Bell.     She's  a  friend  in  need,  that's  what  she  is." 

"Do  you  know  her  well?"  I  inquired,  eagerly.  I  felt  a  strong  desire  to 
learn  all  that  I  could  about  Mrs.  Bell. 

"Well,  this  is  their  second  or  third  summer  here,  and  I  can't  say  as  I've 
ever  had  very  much  acquaintance  with  them  ;  but  they're  some  folks  in  this 
world  you  only  have  to  look  at  to  know  they're  good,  and  she's  one  of  em. 
There  ain't  a  prettier  little  woman  this  side  of  Jericho,  nor  a  more  perfect 
lady  neither,  and  what's  more,  there  ain't  a  poor  family  in  this  town  but 
what  have  got  a  good  word  to  say  for  her — and  for  him,  too,  for  that  matter." 

At  that  moment  the  old  Dutch  clock  struck  six  solemn  strokes,  and  Mr. 
Henderson,  being  a  man  of  habit,  promptly  took  himself  away,  remarking 
that  "it  was  time  to  clean  up  for  supper,"  so  I  heard  nothing  more  about 
Mrs.  Bell  and  her  family  on  that  occasion. 

The  supper  was  good,  but  I  was  almost  too  tired  to  eat,  although  the 
Hendersons  hospitably  piled  my  plate  with  all  that  the  table  held.     Mrs, 
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Henderson  had  been  a  cook  in  her  youth,  and  she  had  not  forgotten  her  culi- 
nary powers,  although,  as  she  remarked,  "It  was  mighty  hard  work  to  keep 
house  when  your  fingers  was  so  stiff  it  was  as  much  as  your  life  was  worth  to 
hold  a  needle." 

"It's  all  her  own  fault  that  she  don't  have  a  girl,  though,  and  she  knows 
it,"  put  in  Mr.  Henderson  deprecatingly,  as  he  sipped  his  tea.  "She  could 
have  a  girl  to-morrow  if  she'd  only  say  the  word." 

Mrs.  Henderson  sniffed,  and  observed  that  "girls  weren't  her  sort,"  and 
that  "She'd  a  deal  rather  work  till  she  dropped  than  have  one  always  hang- 
ing round."  She  added  for  my  benefit  that  one  of  her  married  daughters 
always  came  up  from  the  city  once  a  month,  ar.d  did  the  house  cleaning,  and 
Miss  Delany,  the  village  dress-maker,  was  always  ready  to  give  her  a  day's 
sewing  and  mending,  for  the  asking. 

Thinking  the  subject  might  prove  an  interesting  one  to  my  companions, 
I  mentioned  that  I  had  recently  seen  Miss  Adams,  but  for  some  reason 
neither  of  the  old  people  appeared  inclined  to  continue  the  conversation.  Mr. 
Henderson  remarked  rather  stiffly,  that  he  hoped  the  old  lady  was  well,  and 
his  wife  immediately  changed  the  subject  by  begging  me  to  try  a  little  cold 
ham.  I  was  puzzled,  remembering  Miss  Adams'  assurances  of  the  devotion  of 
these  people,  but  by  that  time  I  was  physically  almost  too  exhausted  to 
think,  and  I  soon  dismissed  the  matter  from  my  mind. 

It  was  not  a  luxurious  abode,  certainly,  nor  were  the  Hendersons  particu- 
larly interesting,  but  they  were  kind,  and  that  means  a  great  deal  when  one's 
heart  is  as  sad  and  lonely  as  mine  was  then,  t  went  up  stairs  to  my  room 
immediately  after  supper,  and  as  I  lay  in  the  soft  feather-bed,  listening  to  the 
chirping  of  the  robins  in  the  cherry-tree  just  outside  the  window — for  it  was 
not  yet  eight  o'clock,  and  even  the  birds  had  not  gone  to  bed — there  was  a 
feeling  of  rest  and  security  snch  as  I  had  not  felt  in  many  a  day,  and  when  I 
fell  asleep  at  last,  it  was  a  pleasant,  tranquil  sleep,  untroubled  by  feverish 
dreams,  or  sudden  wakings  in  the  dead  of  night  to  cry  for  hours  in  the  dark- 
ness over  my  loneliness  and  helplessness. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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TWIXT  THE  SHADOW  AND  THE  SHINING. 
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There's]  an  hour   of  tender  dreaming 

Twixt  the   shadow  and   the  shining, 
When  bright   Fancy  hovers  near  us, 
Scattering]. treasures  from   her  urn. 
And   she  paints]  a  wondrous  picture, 

In  the  hearth-fire-light  entwining 
All  the  happy  childhood  mem'ries 
With    the  thoughts   that  in   us  burn. 
Now  my  tired  hands  are  folded. 

And  [my  heart  finds   rest,  beholding 
Thy  fair   image,   gentle  maiden. 
In   the]  embers'  cheery  glow, 
Ah  !  what   matter   though  deep   sadness 

Comes  to  me  'mid  life's  unfolding. 
Fancy  brings  back  days  beloved 
In   the  golden   long  ago. 

Now  I  hear  thy  rippling  laughter. 

As  we  cull  the  sweet  wild  flowers, 
Now  we  talk  of  love's  achieving, 
As  we  wander  through  the  glade, 
E'en  the  tiny  brooklet's  singing 

In  those  happy  Autumn  hours. 
Is,  "rejoice  in  God's  bright  sunshine, 
lyook  beyond,  be  not  afraid." 
So,  sweet  Fancy  paints  my  picture, 

Twixt  the  shadow  and  the  shining ; 
And   she    weaves  its   frame  of  mem'ries, 
Mid  the  fire-light's  mellow  glow  ; 
And  she   soothes  the   heart's   wild  yearning. 

All  its  care,  its  sad  repining, 
For,  shearings  back  days  beloved. 
In  the  golden  long  ago. 
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44  ZOOM'S,  right  in  an'  set  down.     I  was  jest  wishin' I  had  somebody  to 

^^  talk  to.  Take  that  chair  right  by  the  door  so's  you  can  get  the 
breeze." 

And  Aunt  Jane  beamed  at  me  over  her  silver-rimmed  spectacles  and 
hitched  her  own  chair  a  little  to  one  side,  in  order  to  give  me  the  full  benefit 
of  the  wind  that  was  blowing  softly  through  the  white-curtained  window,  and 
carrying  into  the  room  the  heavenliest  odors  from  a  field  of  clover  that  lay  in 
full  bloom  just  across  the  road.  For  it  was  June  in  Kentucky  and  clover  and 
bluegrass  were  running  riot  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 

"Yes,  I'm  a-piecin'  quilts  again,"  she  said,  snipping  away  at  the  bits  of 
calico  in  her  lap.  "I  did  say  I  was  done  with  that  sort  o'  work  ;  but  this 
mornin'  I  was  rummagin'  around  up  in  the  garret,  an'  I  come  across  this 
bundle  of  pieces,  an'  thinks  I  'I  reckon  it's  intended  for  me  to  piece  one 
more  quilt  before  I  die;'  I  must  'a'  put  'em  there  thirty  years  ago  an'  clean 
forgot  'em,  an'  I've  been  settin'  here  all  the  evenin'  cuttin'  'em  an'  thinkin' 
about  old  times. 

"Jest  feel  o'  that,"  she  continued,  tossing  some  scraps  into  my  lap.  "They 
ain't  no  such  caliker  nowadays.  This  ain't  your  five-cent  stuff  that  fades  in 
the  first  washin'  an'  wears  out  in  the  second.  A  caliker  dress  was  somethiu' 
worth  buyin'  an'  worth  makin'  up  in  them  days.  That  blue-flowered  piece 
was  a  dress  I  got  the  spring  before  Abram  died.  When  I  put  on  mournin'  it 
was  as  good  as  new,  an'  I  give  it  to  sister  Mary.  That  one  with  the  green 
ground  and  white  figger  was  my  niece  Rebecca's.  She  wore  it  for  the  first 
lime  to  the  County  Fair  the  year  I  took  the  premium  on  my  salt-risin'  bread 
an'  sponge  cake.  This  black  an'  white  piece  Sally  Ann  Flint  give  me.  I 
ricollect  'twas  in  blackberry  time,  an'  I'd  been  out  in  the  big  pastur' 
pickin'  some  for  supper,  an'  1  stopped  in  at  Sally  Ann's  for  a  drink  o'  water 
on  my  way  back.  She  was  cuttin'  out  this  dress."  Aunt  Jane  broke  off  with 
a  little  soprano  laugh. 

"Did  I  ever  tell  you  about  Sally  Ann's  experience?"  she  said,  as  she 
laid  two  three-cornered  pieces  together  and  began  to  sew  with  slender,  nervous 
old  fingers. 

To  find  Aunt  Jane  alone  and  in  a  reminiscent  mood  !    This  was  delightful. 


(Reprinted  by  request.) 
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"Do  tell  me,"  I  said. 

Aunt  Jane  was  silent  for  a  few  moments.  She  always  made  this  pause 
before  beginning  a  story,  and  there  was  something  impressive  about  it.  I 
used  to  think  she  was  making  an  invocation  to  the  goddess  of  Memory. 

'"Twas  forty  years  ago,"  she  began  musingly,  "an'  the  way  of  it  was 
this  :  Our  church  was  considerably  out  o'fix.  It  needed  a  new  roof.  Some  o' 
the  winder  lights  was  out,  an'  the  floor  was  as  bare  as  your  hand,  an'  always 
had  been.  The  men-folk  managed  to  git  the  roof  shingled  an'  the  winders 
fixed,  an'  us  women  in  the  Mite  Society  concluded  we'd  git  a  cyarpet.  We'd 
been  savin'  up  our  money  for  some  time,  an'  we  had  about  twelve  dollars.  I 
ricollect  what  a'  argument  we  had,  for  some  of  us  wanted  the  cyarpet,  an' 
some  wanted  to  give  it  to  furrin  missions,  as  we'd  set  out  to  do  at  first.  Sally 
Ann  was  the  one  that  settled  it.  She  says  at  last — Sally  Ann  was  in  favor  of 
the  cyarpet — she  says,  'Well,  if  any  of  the  heathen  fails  to  hear  the  gospel  on 
account  of  our  gettin'  this  cyarpet,  they'll  be  saved  anyhow,  so  Parson  Page 
says.  An'  if  we  send  the  money  an'  they  do  hear  the  gospel,  like  as  not  they 
won't  repent,  an'  then  they're  certain  to  be  damned.  An'  it  seems  to  me  as 
long  as  we  ain't  sure  what  they'll  do,  we  might  as  well  keep  the  money  an' 
git  the  cyarpet.  I  never  did  see  much  sense  anyhow,'  says  she,  'in  givin' 
people  a  chance  to  damn  theirsefves.' 

"Well,  we  decided  to  take  Sally  Ann's  advice,  an'  we  was  talkin'  about 
app'intin' a  committee  to  go  to  town  the  follerin'  Monday  an'  pick  out  the 
cyarpet,  when  all  at  once  'Lizabeth  Taylor — she  was  our  treasurer — she  spoke 
up,  an'  says  she  'They  ain't  no  use  app'intin'  that  committee.  The  money's 
gone,'  she  says,  sort  o'  short  and  quick.  'I  kep'  it  in  my  top  bureau  drawer  an' 
when  I  went  for  it  yistiddy,  it  was  gone.  I'll  pay  it  back  if  I'm  ever  able,  but 
I  ain't  able  now.'  An'  with  that  she  got  up  an'  walked  out  o'  the  room, 
before  any  one  could  say  a  word,  an'  we  seen  her  goin'  down  the  road  lookin' 
straight  before  her  an'  right  fast. 

"An'  we — we  set  there  an'  stared  at  each  other  in  a  sort  o'  dazed  way.  I 
could  see  that  everybody  was  thinkin'  the  same  thing,  but  nobody  said  a 
word,  till  our  minister's  wife — she  was  as  good  a  woman  as  ever  lived — she 
says  ''Judge  not. ' 

"An'  them  two  words  was  jest  like  a  sermon  to  us.  Then  Sally  Ann 
spoke  up  an'  says  :  'For  the  Lord'.s  sake,  don't  let  the  men-folks  know  any- 
thing about  this.  They're  always  sayin'  that  women  ain't  fit  to  handle 
money,  an'  I  for  one  don't  want  to  give  'em  no  more  ground  to  stand  on  then 
they've  already  got,' 

"So  we  agreed  to  say  nothin'  about  it,  an'  all  of  us  kept  our  promise  ex- 
cept Milly  Amos.  She  had  mighty  little  sense  to  begin  with,  an'  havin'  been 
married  only  about  two  months,  she'd  about  lost  that  little.  So  next  mornin' 
happened  to  meet  Sam  Amos  an'  he  says  to  me,  'Aunt  Jane,  how  much 
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money  have  you  women  got  to'rds  the  new  cyarpet  for  the  church  ?'  I  looked 
him  square  in  the  face,  an'  I  says,  'Are  you  a  member  of  the  Ladies'  Mite 
Society  of  Goshen  Church,  Sam  Amos?  'Cause  if  you  are,  you  already  know 
how  much  money  we've  got,  an'  if  you  ain't,  you've  got  no  business  knowin'. 
An',  furthermore',  say's  I, > 'there's  some  women  that  can't  keep  a  secret  an'  a 
promise,  an'  some  that  can,  an'  /  can.'     An'  that  settled  hint. 

"Well,  'Lizabeth  never  showed  her  face  outside  her  door  fore  more'n  a 
month  afterwards,  an'  a  more  pitiful-lookin'  creatur'  you  never  saw  than  she 
was  when  she  come  out  to  prayer-meetin'  the  night  Sally  Ann  give  her 
experience.  She  set  'way  back  in  the  church,  an'  she  was  as  pale  and  peaked 
as  if  she  had  been  through  a  siege  of  typhoid.  I  ricollect  it  all  as  if  it  had 
been  yesterday.  We  sung  'Welcome,  Sweet  Hour,'  an'  Parson  Page  prayed  a 
pra'r,  an'  then  called  on  the  brethren  to  say  anything  they  might  feel  called 
on  to  say  concernin'  their  experience  in  the  past  week.  Old  Uncle  Jim  Mat- 
thew begun  to  clear  his  throat,  an'  I  knew,  as  well  as  I  knew  my  name,  he 
was  fixin'  to  git  up  an'  tell  how  precious  the  Lord  had  been  to  his  soul,  jest 
like  he'd  been  doin'  every  Wednesday  night  for  twenty  years.  But  before  he 
got  started,  here  come  'Lizabeth  walkin'  down  the  side  aisle  an'  stopped 
right  in  front  o'  the  pulpit, 

"  'I've  somethin'  to  say,'  she  says.  'It's  been  on  my  mind  till  I  can't  stand 
it  any  longer.  I've  got  to  tell  it,  or  I'll  go  crazy.  It  was  me  that  took  that 
cyarpet  money.  I  only  meant  to  borry  it.  I  thought  sure  I'd  be  able  to  pay 
it  back  before  it  was  wanted.  But  things  went  wrong,  an'  an'  I  ain't  known  a 
peaceful  minute  since,  an'  never  shall  again,  I  reckon,  I  took  it  to  pay  my 
way  up  to  Louisville,  the  time  I  got  the  news  that  Mary  was  dyin'." 

"Mary  was  her  daughter  by  her  first  husband,  you  see.  'I  begged  Jacob 
to  give  me  the  money  to  go  on,'  says  she,  'an'  he  wouldn't  do  it.  I  tried  to 
give  up  and  stay,  but  I  jest  couldn't,  Mary  was  all  I  had  in  the  world  ;  and 
maybe  you  that  has  children  can  put  yourself  in  my  place,  an'  know  what  it 
would  be  to  hear  your  only  child  callin'  to  you  from  her  deathbed,  an'  you  not 
able  to  go  to  her,  I  asked  Jacob  three  times  for  the  money,'  she  says,  'an' 
when  I  found  he  wouldn't  give  it  to  me,  I  said  to  myself,  'I'm  goin'  anyhow. 
I  got  down  on  my  knees,'  says  she,  'an'  asked  the  Lord  to  show  me  a  way'  an' 
I  felt  sure  he  would.  As  soon  as  Jacob  had  eat  his  breakfast  an'  gone  out  on 
the  farm,  I  dressed  myself,  an'  as  I  opened  the  top  bureau  drawer  to  get  out 
my  best  collar,  I  saw  the  missionary  money.  It  come  right  into  my  head, 
says  she,  'that  maybe  this  was  the  answer  to  my  prayer  ;  maybe  I  could  borry 
this  money,  an'  pay  it  back  some  way  or  other  before  it  was  called  for.  I 
tried  to  put  it  out  o'  my  head,  but  the  thought  kept  comin'  back  ;  an'  when  I 
went  down  into  the  sittin'-room  to  get  Jacob's  cyarpetsack  to  carry  a  few 
things  in,  I  happened  to  look  up  at  the  mantelpiece,  an'  saw  the  brass  candle- 
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sticks  with  prisms  all  'round  'em  that  used  to  belong  to  my  mother  ;  an'  all  at 
once  I  seemed  to  see  jest  what  the  Lord  intended  for  me  to  do. 

"You  know,'  she  says,  'I  had  a  boarder  summer  before  last — that  lady 
from  Louisville,  an'  she  wanted  them  candlesticks  the  worst  kind,  an'  offered 
me  fifteen  dollars  for  'em.  I  wouldn't  part  with  'em  then,  but  she  said  if 
ever  I  wanted  to  sell  'em,  to  let  her  know,  an'  she  left  her  name  an'  address 
on  a  cyard.  I  went  to  the  big  Bible  an'  got  out  the  cyard,  and  I  packed  the 
candlesticks  in  the  cyarpet-bag,  an'  put  on  my  bonnet.  When  I  opened  the 
door  I  looked  up  the  road,  and  the  first  thing  I  saw  was  Dave  Crawford  comin' 
along  in  his  new  buggy.  I  went  out  to  the  gate  and  he  drew  up  and  asked  me 
if  I  was  goin'  to  town,  and  said  he'd  take  me.  It  looked  like  the  Lord  was 
leadin'  me  all  the  time,'  says  she,  'but  the  way  things  turned  out  it  must  'a' 
been  Satan.  I  got  to  Mary  just  two  hours  before  she  died,  and  she  looked  up 
in  my  face  and  says,  'Mother,  I  knew  God  wouldn't  let  me  die  till  I'd  seen 
you  once  more.'  " 

Here  Aunt  Jane  took  off  her  glasses  and  wiped  her  eyes.  "I  can't  tell 
this  without  cryin' to  save  my  life,"  said  she;  "but  'Lizabeth  never  shed  a 
tear.  She  looked  like  she'd  got  past  cryin,'  and  she  talked  straight  on  as  if 
she'd  made  up  her  mind  to  say  jest  so  much,  and  she'd  die  if  she  didn't  get 
to  say  it.     Well. 

"  'As  soon  as  the  funeral  was  over,'  says  she,  'I  set  out  to  find  the  lady 
that  wanted  the  candlesticks.  She  wasn't  at  home,  but  her  niece  was  there, 
an'  said  she'd  heard  her  aunt  speak  of  the  candlesticks  often  ;  and  she'd  be 
home  in  a  few  days  and  would  send  me  the  money  right  off.  I  come  home 
thinkin'  it  was  all  right,  and  I  kept  expectin'  the  money  every  day,  but  it 
never  come  till  day  before  yesterday.  I  wrote  three  times  about  it,  but  I 
never  got  a  word  from  her,  till  Monday,  She  had  just  got  home,  she 
said,  and  hoped  I  hadn't  been  inconvenienced  by  the  delay.  She  wrote  a 
nice,  polite  letter  and  sent  me  a  check  for  fifteen  dollars,  and  here  it  is.  I 
wanted  to  confess  it  all  that  day  at  the  Mite  Society,  but  somehow  I  couldn't 
till  I  had  the  money  right  in  my  hand  to  pay  back.  If  the  lady  had  only 
come  back  when  her  niece  said  she  was  comin',  it  would  all  have  turned  out 
right,  but  I  reckon  it's  a  judgment  on  me  for  meddling  with  the  Lord's 
money.  God  only  knows  what  I've  suffered,'  say's  she,  'but  if  I  had  to  do  it 
over  again,  I  believe  I'd  do  it,  Mary  was  all  the  child  I  had  in  the  world, 
and  I  had  to  see  her  once  more  before  she  died.  I've  been  a  member  of  this 
church  for  twenty  years,'  says  she,  'but  I  reckon  you'll   have  to  turn  me  out 

now.' 

"The  pore  thing  stood  there  tremblin'  and  holdin'  out  the  check  as  if 
she  expected  somebody  to  come  and  take  it.  Old  Silas  Petty  was  glowerin' 
at  her  from  under  his  eyebrows  and  it  put  me  in  mind  of  the  Pharisees  and 
the  woman  they  wanted  to  stone,  and  1  ricoUect  thinkin"  'Oh,.if  the  Lord  Jesus 
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would  jest  come  in  and  take  her  part !'  And  while  we  all  set  there  like  a  passel 
o'  mutes,  Sally  Ann  got  up  and  marched  down  the  middle  aisle  and  stood  right 
by  'Tvizabeth.     You  know  what  funny  thoughts  people  will  have  sometimes. 

"Well,  1  felt  so  relieved.  It  popped  into  my  head  all  at  once  that  we 
didn't  need  the  Lord  after  all,  Sally  Ann  would  do  jest  as  well.  It  seemed 
sort  o'  like  sacrilege,  but  I  couldn't  help  it. 

"Well,  Sally  Ann  looked  all  around  as  composed  as  you  please  and  says 
she,  'I  reckon  if  anybody's  turned  out  o'  this  church  on  account  o'  that  mis" 
erable  little  money,  it'll  be  Jacob  and  not  'Lizabeth.  A  man  that  won't  give 
his  wife  money  to  go  to  her  dyin'  child  is  too  mean  to  stay  in  a  Christian 
church  anyhow  ;  and  things  is  come  to  a  pretty  pass  in  this  State,  when  a 
woman,  that  had  eight  hundred  dollars  when  she  married,  has  to  go  to  her 
husband  and  git  down  on  her  knees  and  beg  for  what's  her  own.  Where's 
that  money  'Lizabeth  had  when  she  married  you?'  saj-s  she,  turnin'  round  and 
lookin'  Jacob  in  the  face.  'Down  in  that  ten-acre  medder  lot,  ain't  it? — and 
in  that  new  barn  you  built  last  spring.  A  pretty  elder  you  are,  ain't  you  ? 
Elders  don't  seem  to  have  improved  much  since  Susannah's  times.  If  there 
ain't  one  sort  o'  meanness  in  'em  it's  another,'  says  she.  Goodness  knows 
what  she  would  'a'  said,  but  jest  here  old  Deacon  Petty  rose  up.  And  says  he, 
'Brethren' — and  he  spread  his  arms  out  and  waved  'em  up  and  down  like  he 
was  goin'  to  pray — 'brethren,  this  is  awful  !  If  this  woman  want's  to  give  her 
religious  experience,  wh}-,'  sajs  he,  very  kind  and  condescendin,'  'of  course 
she  can  do  so.  But  when  it  comes  to  a  woman  standin'  up  in  the  house  of 
the  lyord  and  revilin'  an  elder  as  this  woman  is  doin',  why,  I  tremble,'  says 
he,  'for  the  church  of  Christ.  For  don't  the  Apostle  Paul  say,  'Let  your 
women  keep  silent  in  the  church  ?  '  " 

"As  soon  as  he  named  the  'Postle  Paul,  Sally  Ann  give  a  kind  of  snort. 
Sally  Ann  was  turrible  free-spoken.  And  when  Deacon  Petty  said  that  she 
jest  squared  herself  like  she  intended  to  stand  there  till  jedgment  day,  and 
says  she,  'The  'Postle  Paul  has  been  dead  ruther  too  long  for  me  to  be  afraid 
of  him.  And  I  never  heard  of  him  app'intin'  Deacon  Petty  to  represent  him 
in  this  church.  If  the  'Postle  Paul  don't  like  what  I'm  sayin',  let  him  rise  up 
from  his  grave  in  Corinthians  or  Ephesians,  or  wherever  he's  buried  and  say 
so.  I've  got  a  message  from  the  Lord  to  the  men-folks  of  this  church,  and 
I'm  goin'  to  deliver  it,  Paul  or  no  Paul,'  says  she.  'And  as  for  you,  Silas 
Petty,  I  ain't  forgot  the  time  I  dropped  in  to  see  Maria  one  Saturday  night 
and  found  her  washin'  out  her  flannel  petticoat  and  dryin'  it  before  the  fire. 
And  every  time  I've  had  to  hear  you  lead  in  prayer  since  then  I've  said  to 
myself,  'Lord,  how  high  can  a  man's  prayers  rise  toward  heaven  when  his 
wife  ain't  got  but  one  flannel  skirt  to  her  name?  No  higher  than  the  back  of 
his  pew,  if  you'll  let  oie  tell  it.  I  knew  jest  how  it  was,'  said  Sall\-  Ann, 
'as  well  as  if  Maria'd  told  me.     She'd  been  havin'  the  milk  and  butter  money 
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from  the  old  roau  cow  she'd  raised  from  a  little  heifer,  and  jest  because  feed 
was  scarce,  you'd  sold  her  off  before  Maria  had  money  enough  to  buy  her  win- 
ter flannels.  I  can  give  my  experience,  can  I?  Well,  that's  jest  what  I'm 
a-doin','  says  she  ;  'an'  while  I'm  about  it,'  says  she,  'I'll  give  in  some  experi- 
ence for  'Lizabeth  an'  Marie  an'  the  rest  of  the  women  who  betwixt  their 
husbands  an'  the  'Postle  Paul  have  about  lost  all  the  gumption  and  grit  that 
the  Lord  started  them  out  with.  If  the  'Postle  Paul,'  says  she,  'has  got  any- 
thing to  say  about  a  woman  workin'  like  a  slave  for  twenty-five  years  an'  then 
hevin'  to  set  up  an'  wash  out  her  clothes  Saturduy  night  so's  she  can  go  to 
church  clean  Sunday  mornin',  I'd  like  to  hear  it.  But  don't  you  dare  to  say 
nothin'  to  me  about  keepin'  silence  in  the  church.  There  was  times  when 
Paul  says  he  didn't  know  whether  he  had  the  Spirit  of  God  or  not,  an'  I'm 
certain  that  when  he  wrote  that  text  he  wasn't  no  more  inspired  than  you  are, 
Silas  Pett}-,  when  you  tell  Maria  to  shut  her  mouth.' 

"Job  Taylor  was  settin'  right  in  front  of  Deacon  Petty,  an'  I  reckon  he 
thought  his  time  was  comin'  next ;  so  he  gets  up,  easy-like,  with  his  red 
bandanna  to  his  mouth,  an'  starts  out.  But  Sally  Ann  headed  him  off  before 
he'd  gone  six  steps,  an'  says  she,  "There  ain't  nothin'  the  matter  with  you, 
Job  Tavlor  ;  vou  set  right  down  an'  hear  what  I've  got  to  say.  I've  knelt  an' 
stood  through  enough  o'  your  long-winded  prayers,  an'  now  its  my  time  to 
talk  an'  yours  to  listen.' 

"An'  bless  your  life,  if  Job  didn't  set  down  as  meek  as  Moses,  an'  Sally 
Ann  lit  right  into  him.  An'  says  she,  I  reckon  you're  afraid  I'll  tell  some  o' 
your  meanness,  ain't  ydu  ?  An'  the  only  thing  that  stands  in  my  way,  is  that 
there's  so  much  to  tell  I  don't  know  where  to  begin.  There  ain't  a  woman  in 
this  church,'  says  she  'that  don't  know  how  Marthy  scrimped  and  worked  and 
saved  to  buy  her  a  new  set  o'  furniture,  an'  how  you  took  the  money  with 
you  when  you  went  to  Cincinnati  the  spring  before  she  died,  an'  come  back 
without  the  furniture.  An'  when  she  asked  you  for  the  money,  you  told  her 
thas  she  and  everything  she  had  belonged  to  you,  and  that  your  mother's  old 
furniture  was  good  enough  for  anybody.  It's  my  belief,'  says  she,  'that's 
what  killed  Marthy.  "Women  are  dyin'  every  day,  an'  the  doctors  will  tell 
you  it's  some  new-fangled  disease  or  other,  when,  if  the  truth  was  knowri,  it's 
nothin'  but  wantin'  somethin'  they  can't  get,  an'  hopin'  an'  waitin'  for 
soraethin'  that  never  comes.  I've  watched  'em  an' I  know.  The  night  be- 
fore Marthy  died  she  says  to  me,  "Sally  Ann,"  says  she,  "I  could  die  a  heap 
more  peacefuller,  if  I  jest  knew  the  front  room  was  fixed  up  right  with  a  new 
set  of  furniture  fer  the  funeral."  '  An'  Sally  Ann  p'inted  her  finger  right  at 
Job  an'  says  she,  'I  said  it  then,  an'  I  say  it  now  to  your  face.  Job  Taylor,  you 
killed  Marthy  the  same  as  if  you'd  taken  her  by  the  throat  and  choked  the 
life  out  of  her.' 

"Mary  Bmbry,  Job's  sister-iu-law,  was  settin'  right  behind  me,  an'  I 
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heard  lier  say  'Amen  !'  as  fervent  as  if  somebody  bad  been  prayiu'.  Job  set 
there,  lookin'  like  a  sheep-killin'  dog,  an'  Sally  Ann  went  right  on. 

"  'I  know,'  says  she,  'the  law  gives  you  the  right  to  your  wives  earning's 
an'  everything  they've  got,  down  to  the  clothes  on  their  backs  ;  an'  I've 
always  said  there  was  some  Kentucky  law  that  was  made  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  encouragin'  men  in  their  natural  meanness — a  p'int  in  which  the 
Lord  knows  they  don't  need  no  encouragin'.  There's  some  men',  says  she, 
"that'll  sneak  behind  the  'Postle  Paul  when  they're  plannin'  any  meanness 
against  their  wives,  an'  some  that  runs  to  the  law,  an'  you're  one  of  the  law 
kind.  But  mark  my  words',  says  she,  'one  of  these  days,  you  men  who've 
been  stealin'  your  wives  property  an'  defraudin'  em'  an'  cheatin'  'em  out  of 
their  just  dues,  you'll  have  to  stand  before  a  judge  that  cares  mighty  little  for 
Kentucky  law  ;  an'  all  the  law  an'  all  the  Scripture  you  can't  bring  up  won't 
save  you  from  goiu'  where  the  rich  man  went." 

"I  can  see  Sally  Ann  right  now,"  and  Aunt  Jane  pushed  her  glasses  up 
on  her  forehead,  and  looked  with  a  dreamy,  retrospective  gaze  through  the 
doorway  and  beyond,  where  swaying  elms  and  maples  were  whispering  softly 
to  each  other  as  the  breeze  touched  them.  "She  had  on  her  old  black  poke 
bonnet  and  some  black  yarn  mitts,  an'  she  didn't  come  nigh  up  to  Job's 
shoulder,  but  Job  set  an'  listened  as  if  he  jest  had  to.  I  heard  Dave  Crawford 
shufflin'  his  feet  an'  clearin'  his  throat  while  Sally  Ann  was  talkin'  to  Job. 
Dave's  farm  jined  Sally  Ann's,  an'  they  had  a  lawsuit  once  about  the  way  a 
fence  ought  to  run,  an'  Sally  Ann  beat  him.  He  always  despised  Sally  Ann 
after  that,  an'  used  to  call  her  a  'he-woman."  Sally  Ann  heard  the  shufflin' 
and  as  soon  as  she  got  through  with  Job,  she  turned  aiound  to  Dave,  an'  says 
she:  "Do  you  think  your  hemmin'  and  scrapin'  is  goin'  to  stop  me,  Dave 
Crawford?  You're  one  o'  the  men  that  makes  me  think  that  it's  better  to  be 
Kentucky  horse  than  a  Kentucky  woman.  Many's  the  time,'  says  she,  'I've 
seen  poor  July  with  her  head  tied  up,  crawlin'  around  tryin'  to  cook  for  six- 
teen harvest  hands,  an'  you  out  in  the  stable  cossetin'  up  a  sick  mare,  an' 
rubbin'  down  your  three-year-olds  to  get  'em  in  trim  for  the  fair.  Of  all  the 
things  that's  hard  to  understand,'  says  she,  'the  hardest  is  a  man  that  has 
more  mercy  on  his  horse  than  he  has  on  his  wife.  July's  found  rest  at  last,' 
said  she,  'out  in  the  grave-yard  ;  an'  every  time  I  pass  your  house  I  thank  the 
Lord  that  you've  got  to  pay  a  good  price  for  your  cookin'  now,  as  there  aint 
a  woman  in  the  country  fool  enough  to  step  into  July's  shoes.' 

"But,  la  !  "  said  Aunt  Jane,  breaking  off  with  happy  laugh — the  laugh  of 
of  one  who  revels  in  rich  memories — "what's  the  use  of  me  tellin'  all  this 
stuff  ?  The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  that  Sally  Ann  had  her  say  about 
nearly  every  man  in  the  church.  She  told  how  Mary  Embry  had  to  cut  up 
her  wedding  skirts  to  make  clothes  for  her  first  baby  ;  an'  how  John  Martin 
stopped   Hannah    one     day    when    she    was  carryin'  her    mother   a  pound 
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of  butter,  an'  made  her  go  back  an'  put  the  butter  down  in  the  cellar  ;  an'  how 
Lige  Davison  used  to  make  Ann  pay  him  for  every  bit  of  chicken  feed,  an' 
then  take  half  the  egg  money  because  the  chickens  got  into  his  garden,  an' 
how  Abner  Page  give  his  wife  twenty-five  cents  for  spendin'  money  the  time 
she  went  to  visit  her  sister. 

"Sally  Ann  always  was  a  masterful  sort  o'  woman,  and  that  night  it 
seemed  like  she  was  possessed,  The  way  she  talked  made  me  think  of  the 
Day  of  Pentecost  an'  the  gift  of  tongues.  An'  finally  she  got  to  the  minister  ! 
I'd  been  wonderin'  all  along  if  she  was  going  to  let  him  off.  She  turned 
around  to  where  he  was  settin'  under  the  pulpit,  an'  says  she,  'Brother  Page, 
you're  a  good  man,  but  you  ain't  so  good  you  couldn't  be  better.  It  was  jest 
last  week,'  says  she.  'that  the  women  came  around  beggin'  money  to  buy  you 
a  new  suit  of  clothes  to  go  to  Presbytery  in  ;  an'  j  told  'em  if  it  was  to  get 
Mrs.  Page  a  new  dress,  I  was  ready  to  give  ;  but  not  a  dime  was  I  goin'  to  give 
towards  puttin'  finer}'  on  a  man's  back.  I'm  tired  o'  seein'  the  ministers  walk 
up  into  the  pulpit  in  their  slick  black  broadcloths,  an'  their  wives  sittin' 
down  in  the  pew  in  an  old  black  silk  that's  been  turned  upside  down,  wrong 
side  out,  an'  hind  part  before,  an'  sponged,  an'  pressed,  an'  made  over  till  you 
can't  tell  whether  it's  silk,  or  caliker,  or  what,' 

"Well,  I  reckon  there  was  some  o'  the  women  that  expected  the  roof  to 
fall  down  on  us  when  Sally  Ann  said  that  right  to  the  minister.  But  it  didn't 
fall,  an'  Sally  went  straight  on.  'An'  when  it  comes  to  the  perseverance  of 
the  saints  an'  the  decrees  of  God,'  says  she,  'there  ain't  many  can  preach  a 
better  sermon  ;  bnt  there's  some  o'  your  sermons,'  says  she,  'that  ain't  fit  for 
nothin'  but  kindlin'  fires.  There's  that  one  you  preached  last  Sunday  on  the 
twenty-fourth  verse  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  Ephesians.  I  reckon  I've  heard 
about  a  hundred  au'  fifty  sermons  on  that  text,  an'  I  reckon  I'll  keep  on 
hearin'  em  as  long  as  there  ain't  nobody  but  men  to  do  the  preachin'.  Any- 
body would  think,'  says  she,  'that  you  preachers  was  struck  blind  every  time 
you  git  throught  with  the  twenty-fourth  verse,  for  I  never  heard  a  sermon  on 
the  twenty-fifth  verse.  I  believe  there's  men  in  this  church  that  thinks  the 
fifth  chapter  of  Ephesians  hasn't  got  but  twenty-four  verses,  an'  I'm  goin'  to 
read  the  rest  of  it  to  'em  for  once  anyhow.' 

"An'  if  vSally  Ann  didn't  walk  right  up  into  the  pulpit  same  as  if  she'd 
been  ordained,  an'  read  what  Paul  said  about  men  lovin'  their  wives  as 
Christ  loved  the  church,  an'  as  they  loved  their  own  bodies. 

"  'Now,'  says  she,  'if  Brother  Page  can  reconcile  these  texts  with  what 
Paul  says  about  women  submittin'  an'  bein'  subject  he's  welcome  to  do  it. 
Bat,'  says  she,  "if  \  had  the  preachin'  to  do,  I  wouldn't  waste  no  time  recon- 
cilin'.  I'd  jest  say  that  when  Paul  told  women  to  be  subject  to  their  hus- 
bands in  everything,  he  wasn't  inspired  ;  an'  when  he  told  men  to  love  their 
wives  as  their  own  bodies,  he  was  inspired  ;  an'  I'd  like  to  see  the  Presbytery 
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that  could  silence  me  from  preachin'  as  long  as  I  wanted  to  preach.  As  for 
turnin'  out  o'  the  church,'  says  she,  'I'd  like  to  know  who's  to  do  the  turnin' 
out.  When  the  disciples  brought  that  woman  to  Christ  there  wasn't  a  man  in 
the  crowd  fit  to  cast  a  stone  at  her  ;  an'  if  there's  any  man  nowadays  good 
enough  to  set  in  judgment  on  a  woman,  his  name  ain't  on  the  rolls  of  Goshen 
Church.  If  'Lizabeth,'  says  she,  'had  as  much  common  sense  as  she's  got 
conscience,  she'd  know  that  the  matter  o'  that  money  didn't  concern  nobody 
but  our  Mite  Society,  and  we  women  can  settle  it  without  any  help  from  you 
deacons  and  elders.' 

"Well,  I  reckon  Parson  Page  thought  if  he  didn't  head  Sally  Ann  of! 
some  way  or  other  she'd  go  on  all  night ;  so  when  she  kind  o'  stopped  for 
breath  an'  shut  up  the  big  Bible,  he  grabbed  a  hymn-book  an'  says  : 

"  'Let  us  sing,  "Blest  be  the  Tie  that  Binds."  ' 

"He  struck  up  the  tune  himself  ;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  first  verse 
Mis'  Page  got  up  an'  went  over  to  where  'Lizabeth  was  standin',  an'  give  her 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  an'  then  Mis'  Petty  did  the  same  ;  an'  first  thing 
we  knew  we  was  all  around  her  shakin'  hands  and  huggin'  her  an'  cryin'  over 
her.  'Twas  a  reg'lar  love-feast ;  and  we  went  home  feelin'  like  we'd  been 
through  a  big  protracted  meetin'  and  got  religion  over  again. 

"  'Twasn't  more'n  a  week  till  'Lizabeth  was  down  with  slow  fever — 
nervous  collapse,  old  Doctor  Pendleton  called  it.  We  took  turns  nussin'  her, 
and  one  day  she  looked  up  in  tpy  face  and  says,  'Jane,  I  know  now  what  the 
mercy  of  the  Lord  is.'  " 

Here  Aunt  Jane  paused,  and  began  to  cut  three-cornered  pieces  out  of  a 
time-stained  square  pf  flowered  chintz.  The  quilt  was  to  be  of  the  wild-goose 
pattern.  There  was  a  drowzy  hum  from  the  bee-hive  near  the  window,  and 
the  shadows  were  lengthening  as  sunset  approached. 

"One  queer  thing  about  it,"  she  resumed,  "was  that  while  Sally  Ann  was 
talkin',  not  one  of  us  felt  like  laughin'.  We  set  there  as  solemn  as  if  parson 
was  preachin'  to  us  on  'lection  and  predestination.  But  whenever  I  think 
about  it  now,  I  laugh  fit  to  kill.  But  I've  thought  many  a  time  that  Sally 
Ann's  plain  talk  to  them  men  done  more  good  than  all  the  sermons  us  women 
had  had  preached  to  us  about  bein'  'shamefaced'  and  'submittin'  ourselves  to 
our  husbands,  for  every  one  o'  them  women  come  out  in  new  clothes  that 
spring,  an'  such  a  change  as  it  made  in  some  of  'em.  1  wouldn't  be  surprised 
if  she  did  have  a  message  to  deliver,  jest  as  she  said.  The  Bible  says  an  ass 
spoke  up  once  and  reproved  a  man,  an'  I  recken  if  an  ass  can  reprove  a  man, 
so  can  a  woman.  An'  it  looks  to  me  like  men  stand  in  need  of  reprovin'  now 
as  they  did  in  Balaam's  days" 

"How  about  you  and  Uncle  Abram  ?  "  i  suggested.  "Didn't  Sally  Ann 
say  anything  about  you  in  her  experience  ? " 

Aunt  Jane's  black   eyes  snapped  with  somt-  of  the   fire  of  her   long-past 
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youth.  "La  !  no,  child,"  she  said.  "Abram  uever  was  that  kind  of  a  man, 
an'  I  never  was  that  kind  of  a  woman.  I  ricollect  as  we  was  walkin'  home 
that  night  Abram  says  sort  o'  humble-like  :  'Jane,  hadn't  you  better  git  that 
brown  merino  you  was  lookin'  at  last  County  Court  day  ? 

"An'  I  says,  'Don't  you  worry  about  that  brown  merino,  Abram.  It's 
a-lying  in  my  bottom  drawer  right  now.  I  told  the  storekeeper  to  cut  it  off 
just  as  soon  as  your  back  was  turned,  and  Mis'  Simpson  is  going  to  make  it 
next  week.'  And  Abram  he  jest  laughed,  and  says,  'Well,  Jane,  I  never  saw 
your  beat.'  You  see,  I  never  was  no  hand  at  'submittin'  myself  to  my  hus- 
band, like  some  women.  I've  often  wondered  if  Abram  wouldn't  'a'  been 
jest  like  Silas  Petty  if  I'd  been  like  Maria.  I've  noticed  that  whenever  a 
woman's  willing  to  be  imposed  upon,  there's  always  a  man  standin'  'round 
ready  to  do  the  imposin'.  I  never  went  to  no  law-book  to  find  out  what  my 
rights  was.  I  did  my  duty  faithful  to  Abram,  and  when  I  wanted  anything  I 
went  and  got  it,  and  Abram  paid  for  it,  and  I  can't  see  but  what  we  got  on 
jest  as  well  as  we'd  a'  done  if  I'd  a-'submitted'  myself."  ^ 

Longer  and  longer  grew  the  shadows,  and  the  faint  tinkle  of  bells  came 
in  through  the  windows.  The  cows  were  beginning  to  come  home.  The 
spell  of  Aunt  Jane's  dramatic  art  was  upon  me.  I  began  to  feel  that  my 
own  personality  had  some  how  slipped  away  from  me,  and  those  dead  people 
evoked  from  their  graves  by  an  old  woman's  histrionism,  seemed  more  to  me 
than  my  living,  breathing  self. 

''There,  now,  I've  talked  you  clean  to  death,"  she  said  with  a  happy 
laugh,  as  I  rose  to  go.  "But  we've  had  a  real  nice  time,  and  I'm  glad  you 
come." 

The  sun  was  almost  down,  as  I  walked  slowlytawa}'.  When  I  looked  back, 
at  the  turn  of  the  road,  Aunt  Jane  was  standing  on  the  doorstep,  shading  her 
eyes  and  peering  across  the  level  fields.  I  knew  what  it  meant.  Beyond  the 
fields  was  a  bit  of  woodland,  and  in  one  corner  of  that  you  might,  if  your  eye- 
sight was  good,  discern  here  and  there  a  glimpse  of  white.  It  was  the  old 
burying  ground  of  Goshen  Church  ;  and  I  knew  by  the  strained  attitude  and 
intent  gaze  of  the  watcher  in  the  door  that  somewhere  in  the  sunlit  space 
between  Aunt  Jane's  doorstep  and  the  little  country  graveyard,  the  souls  of 
the  living  and  the  dead  were  keeping  a  silent  tryst. — [The  Cosmopolitan. 


Nat  Brown's  Guest. 


X-  €■<:<»■ 


♦  ♦  I'l^ORNING  paper,  sir  ;  Public  Ledger,  only  two  cents." 

lie  An  old  gentleman  who  was  about  to  enter  a  second-class  restau- 
rant stopped  and  looked  at  the  lad.  "It  is  late  in  the  day  to  purchase  morn- 
ing papers,"  he  said.  "You  have  only  one  left,  I  see;  couldn't  you  fall  a 
cent  on  it?" 

"That  I  could,  sir,"  waslthe  cheerful  answer.  "I've  been  going  ever 
since  six  o'clock,  and  I'm  ready  to  have  a  Thanksgiving  dinner  now. 
Were  you  going^in  here?" 

The  old  gentleman  hesitated  and  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket.  "I  don't 
know,  lad,"  he  answered. 

"He is  as  poor  as  can  be,"  Nat  thought,  as  he  took  a  hast)^  survey  of  the 
rusty  coat  and  well-worn  hat.  "I  reckon  he  can't  even  afford  a  decent  dinner 
on  Thanksgiving  Da}-." 

"See  here,  sir,"  Nat  said,  as  he  laid  a  detaining  hand  on  the  old  man's 
arm,  "come  in  and  have  dinner  with  me.  I'm  going  to  treat  myself,  and 
there  is  nobody  to  share  it  with  me." 

The  old  gentleman  looked  startled,  and  examined  the  boy  closeh-. 
"Why,  lad,  you  are  poor,"  he  said,  "and  I  cannot  take  advantage  of  your 
kindness." 

Nat  raised  himself  on  tiptoe,  snatched  off  his  dirty  little  cap,  and  thrust 
his  hand  into  his  jacket  pocket,  "Hear  that  money  jingle?  Why  I  cleared 
fifty  cents  this  morning,  and  as  much  more  yesterday!  You  don't  call  that 
being  poor,  do  you?  Some  of  the  fellows  even  call  me  Nathaniel  Brown,  the 
millionaire." 

The  old  gentleman  smiled  encouragingly.  "But  you  don't  spend  it  all, 
do  you  ?    There  is  little  good  derived  from  money  thoughtlessly  squandered. ' ' 

The  boy's  face  fairly  shone.  "Well,  sir,  there's  one  boy  in  our  set  that 
has  a  kick  against  me,  and  he  calls  me  Nat  Brown,  the  miser.  But,"  growing 
confidential  and  drawing  nearer,  "I'm  saving  it  for  mother  and  sister  Bettv. 
When  we  get  enough  ahead  the}-  are  coming  to  the  city  to  live  ;  then  I  shall 
have  my  own  home." 

"You  are,  indeed,  better  off  than  I  thought,  Nathaniel,"  the  gentleman 
said.     "Go  in  and  have  your  dinner,  lad,  and  enjoy  it  as  you  deserve." 

"I  want  you  to  come  in,  too,  sir.     Never  mind  about  the  cost ;  I'll  attend 
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to  that.  Thanksgiving  Day  comes  but  once  a  year,  and  mother  would  say, 
'Share  your  blessings  with  the  needy,  Natty,  boy.' 

"Come  in,  sir,  do  come  !"  Nat  continued,  as  the  old  gentleman  hesitated 
and  was  about  to  turn  away. 

"Well,  I  will,  since  you  so  much  wish  it,  but  never  mind  about  luxuries, 
boy  ;  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  will  satisfy  me." 

"A  cup  of  coffee  for  Thanksgiving  dinner!  Why,  what  kind  of  fare  is 
that?  Here,  waiter,  pie  enough  for  two,  a  round  slice  of  ham,  dish  of  pota- 
toes and  a  pot  of  coffee  smoking  hot.     Anything  else  you  would  like,  sir?" 

But  the  old  gentleman  shook  his  head,  and  looked  approvingl)'  at  the 
boy  over  the  rim  of  his  steel-bowed  glasses. 

"This  is  something  like  a  dinner,  now,  ain't  it?"  Nathaniel  declared, 
fifteen  minutes  later,  while  in  the  midst  of  a  hearty  meal.  "Do  j^ou  live  all 
alone,  sir?" 

The  old  gentleman  sighed  and  gave  a  silent  assent. 

"He's  old  and  poor,  and  nobod}^  cares  for  him,"  thought  Nat.  "Here, 
sir,  you  take  most  of  this  pie  and  I'll  finish  up  the  potatoes.  Does  the  coffee 
suit  your  taste?  Wasn't  it  lucky  that  we  got  here  together?  Not  much 
sport  eating  alone  on  a  day  like  this,  is  it  ?  Would  you  mind  telling  me  your 
name,  sir?" 

The  old  gentleman  took  a  pencil  from  his  vest  pocket  and  wrote  Henry 
Turner,  1018  Diamond  Street. 

"Drop  in,  lad  and  see  me,"  he  said, 

"Thank  you,  sir." 

The  gentleman  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket.  "I'll  pay  for  my  share  of 
this  feast,  lad." 

Nathaniel  eagerly  remonstrated.  "It  was  my  treat,  sir,"  he  said.  "Here 
waiter,  I  want  to  settle  my  account.     This  gentleman  is  my  guest." 

And  while  Nat  squared  his  bill  the  old  gentleman  quietly  arose  and  left 
the  restaurant. 

The  week  which  followed  Thanksgiving  was  a  busy  one  for  Nat,  but  he 
did  not  forget  the  old  gentleman  and  his  resolution  to  call  upon  him  soon. 
One  day  Nat  sold  out  earlier  than  usual  and  hastened  his  steps  toward  Dia- 
mond Street.  "No  mistake  here,"  he  said,  "with  the  name  on  the  door, 
Henry  Turner,  Agent."  Nat  modesUy  stepped  into  the  office  to  find  his  old 
friend  busily  engaged  in  counting  greenbacks,  while  two  or  three  gentlemen 
stood  by  waiting  his  leisure.  A  pair  of  kindly  eyes  looked  over  the  glasses 
and  motioned  Nat  to  a  seat. 

"Well,  lad,"  he  said,  an  hour  later,  when  they  fo«nd  themselves  alone. 
Nat  thrust  his  hands  in  his  ragged  pockets  and  looked  bewildered.  "I — I 
thought"— 

"You  thought  what?" 
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"I  thought  you  was  poor,  sir  !" 

"So  I  am,  boy,  for  I  have  no  one  to  make  a  home  for  me.  Gold  and 
silver  are  poor  substitutes  for  love  and  tenderness.  You  have  a  good  mother  ; 
send  for  her  to  come  and  make  a  home  where  I  may  spend  my  declining 
years." 

Nathaniel  Brown  no  longer  cries  daily  papers,  but  is  a  pupil  in  the  public 
school,  while  Mrs.  Brown,  in  the  home  which  Henry  Turner  provided, 
makes  her  benefactor  so  comfortable  in  the  many  little  ways  known  to 
women,  that  he  says  he  no  longer  realizes  the  weight  of  his  threescore  years. 

"But,"  he  is  fond  of  saying,  "I  never  expect  to  taste  another  dinner  quite 
so  good  as  that  which  Nathaniel  provided  out  of  his  well-earned  savings." — 
Christian  Intelligencer.  '  . 
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HOW  SAD  THE  FATE ! 


HARVEY  A.  FUI<I,ER. 


How  sad  the  fate  of  him  who  feels 

Affliction's  rod  from  day  to  day  ! 
A  wonnd  that  nature  never  heals, 

Which  slowly  wears  the  life  away. 
A  soul  imprisoned  from  the  light, 

A  bird  that  beats  against  the  bars, 
A  morning  bright,  transformed  to  night ; 

That  night  without  its  moon  and  stars. 

There  is  no  need  of  vision  keen 

To  find  the  path  of  grief  or  pain, 
The  blind  of  heart  are  often  seen 

To  grope  in  vain  for  bliss  or  gain. 
And  yet  we  have  full  power  to  cope 

With  all  our  ills  by  help  divine, 
Within  each  breast  the  star  of  hope 

May  with  rich  glory  rise  and  shine. 

The  fairest  rose  soon  fades  awa}-. 

It  yields  with  pain  its  perfume  breath  ; 
And  still,  somehow,  men  love  to  say 

Its  fragrance  is  not  lost  in  death. 
'Tis  thus  our  brief  life  blooms  and  dies. 

Fine  petals  go,  but  something  stays. 
Ah,  somehow  still,  in  earth  and  skies, 

Our  deeds  of  love  keep  sweet  the  da3's. 


-^vS)A\/^(5a^- 


The  Beginnings  of  Things. 


Small  the  beginning,— even  so  ;  How,  grain  on  grain  piled  up,  the  sand 

It  is  the  end  that  we  would  know.  Holds  the  great  ocean  firm  in  hand  ; 

How  sometimes  from  the    humblest 
Think,  to  what  atoms  in  the  earth  place 

The  mighty  forests  owe  their  birth  ;       There  rises  one  to  rule  the  race  ; 

Out  of  a  lowly  manger  came 
How,  on  the  rain-drops  multiplied,  The   world's    Hope,— He  of  blessed 

The  fleets  of  giant  vessels  ride  ;  name  ! 

Frank  Dempster  Sherman  in    Youth's   Cotnpanioti. 


THE  KING'S  DAUGHTERS. 

IN  January,  1886,  a  circle  of  ladies,  consisting  of  Mrs.  Bottome,  Miss 
Hamersley,  Mrs.  Dickinson,  Mrs.  Theodore  Irving,  Mrs.  Payson,  Mrs. 
Cortland  de  Peyster  Field,  Mrs.  Ruggles,  Miss  Schenck  and  Miss  Libby, 
met  in  answer  tb  Mrs.  Bottome's  invitation  to  discuss  and  arrange  some 
plan  which  should  unite  all  Christian  women  in  one  grand  sisterhood 
of  service.  The  longing  for  reality  in  religion,  the  questions  as  to  how 
the  faith  that  was  in  us  could  be  made  a  practical  and  vital  thing  was  the 
impulse  of  the  Order.  These  thinkers  realized  the  inestimable  good  that 
could  accrue  from  such  an  organization,  not  only  to  these  benefitted 
thereby  but  to  the  workers  themselves.  They  decided  to  adopt  the 
system  of  Edward  Everett  Hale's  "Ten  times  One"  clubs  and  to  constitute 
themselves  a  "Central  Ten"  around  which  should  crystallize  other  tens  of 
workers,  the  Central  not  to  assume  any  authority  or  responsibility  over  the 
others,  but  simply  to  form  a  nucleus  around  which  the  other  tens  might  clus- 
ter and  from  which  might  radiate  encouragement,  advice  and  guidance.  The 
name.  King's  Daughters,  suggested  by  Mrs.  Irving  was  adopted  ;  the  badge 
of  the  societ}-  was  selected  in  the  small  silver  cross  tied  with  the  royal  color  ; 
the  watchword  chosen  was  the  simple  "In  His  Name"  of  the  apostles  of  old, 
and  the  mottoes  of  action  selected,  were: 

"  Look  forward  and  not  back." 
"Look  out  and  not  in." 
"Look  up  and  not  down." 
"  Lend  a  hand." 

Mrs.  I.  C.  Davis  joined  the  society  a  few  months  after  its  organization 
and  is  now  the  Treasurer  and  Business  Manager  of  the  Central  Council.     The 
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Societ}-  as  organized  had  no  constitution  and  no  code  of  laws  save  the  one 
general  regulation  that  whenever  an}^  reasonable  request  should  be  made  "In 
His  Name"  it  should  be  granted  without  question  or  delaj-.  In  the  years 
that  followed,  the  order  grew  so  rapidly  that  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  con- 
stitute the  central  Ten  an  Executive  Committee  or  Advisory  Board  with  Mrs. 
Bottome  as  President.  It  was  found  that  the  formation  of  bands  of  ten  was 
impracticable  and  that  a  "Ten"  might  comprise  as  many  members  as  was 
deejied  advisable  by  its  leader.  Of  necessity,  the  Society  now  has  its  consti- 
tution and  also  a  certain  amount  of  printed  information.  Although  this 
Society  was  formed  quietly  and  with  few  plans,  and  with  no  thought  of  a 
world-wide  organization,  it  at  once  appealed  to  Christian  women  and  "Tens" 
quickly  sprung  into  existence  and  now  "Tens"  exist  all  over  the  world  and 
consist  of  people  in  every  walk  of  life,  from  the  city's  Fifth  Avenue  to  its 
Bowery.     Nearly,  if  not  quite,  a  million  people  wear  the  little  silver  cross. 

The  work  of  this  Sisterhood  is  varied  and  extensive.  There  are  Tens 
that  visit  the  sick  ;  Tens  that  resolve  themselves  into  flower  missions  ;  Tens 
that  support  foreign  missions  ;  Tens  that  sing  and  Tens  that  sew  ;  Tens  that 
endow  beds  in  hospitals  ;  Tens  that  provide  pleasant  country  homes  for 
deserving  poor;  Tens  that  help  each  other;  Tens  that  simply  "bridle 
their  tongue"  and  "endeavor  to  live  in  love  and  charity  with  all  men," 
all  "In  His  Name."  Little  children  have  united  themselves  into  Hearts- 
ease Tens  and  cultivate  pansies  for  the  hospitals.  There  are  Quiet  Tens 
in  schools,  and  Courteous  Tens ;  the  Old  Maids'  Tens  and  the  Old  Lady's 
Tens ;  Faithful  Tens  in  guilds ;  the  Look-up  Tens  in  deaf-mutes'  homes,  and 
even  in  a  Home  for  Incurables  the  patients  waiting  for  death  have  organ- 
ized themselves  into  a  Considerate  Ten.  The  Continuing  Ten  has  adopted 
and  is  providing  for  and  educating  a  little  girl.  Musical  Tens  devote  their 
talent  to  the  entertainment  of  the  poor. 

Each  circle  organized  chooses  its  own  line  of  work  and  its  own  methods, 
although  the  Central  Council  is  always  ready  to  suggest  and  advise  the  Tens 
whose  special  work  is  not  at  hand.  The  Thoughtful  Circle  of  Brooklyn  has 
made  seventy  visits  to  Hospitals  and  Homes  during  the  past  year,  and  has 
raised  $3000  to  endow  a  cot  in  St.  John's  Hospital. 

A  King's  Daughter  of  New  York,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Townsend,  built  an  annex 
to  Bellevue  Hospital,  called  "The  Cottage,"  at  an  expense  of  twelve  hundred 
dollars,  and  other  Daughters  of  the  King  have  furnished  it  with  all  the  luxu- 
rious appointments  found  in  their  own  beautiful  homes.  Carved  in  the  stone 
wall  is  the  legend  "In  His  Name"  and  when  Bishop  Potter  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  the  building  the  trowel  was  decorated  with  a  purple  ribbon,  while  the 
keys  of  the  building,  when  delivered  to  the  citj'  commissioners  were  tied 
with  the  royal  color.  Six  Tens  of  Washington,  D.  C,  united  and  they  have 
in  a  few  years  raised  and  disbursed  considerably  over  four  thousand  dollars. 
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Mrs.  Bottome,  the  president  of  the  original  Ten  and  now  the  head  of  the 
International  Order,  is  well  known  to  the  ladies  of  society  in  New  York, 
Brooklyn  and  Washington  through  the  Bible  Talks  in  parlors  and  drawing 
rooms  and  the  Daughters  of  the  King  throughout  the  world  may  glean 
something  of  the  spirituality,  strength  and  grace  of  their  founder  and  leader 
from  her  little  book  called,  Crumbs  from  the  King's  Table.  Mrs.  Bottome 
also  reaches  a  larger  audience  through  her  familiar  "Talks"  in  some  of  the 
leading  publications. 

The  Order  places  first  among  its  objects— as  stated  in  its  constitution— 
"the  development  of  spiritual  life."  It  recognized  that  every  soul  into  which 
had  come  enough  of  the  love  of  Christ  to  create  a  desire  to  serve  Him,  needed 
to  have  that  love  developed,  that  desire  intensified;  the  resultant  life  of  ser- 
vice would  not  only  stimulate  all  Christian  activity,  but  Christian  activities, 
in  all  the  breadth  of  their  significance.  It  offered  the  comfort  of  co-opera- 
tion to  those  who  had  struggled  on  alone,  the  possibility  of  substituting  for 
spasmodic  and  ineffective  efforts,  a  steady,  practical,  every  day  share  in  the 
unfinished  work  of  Christ. 

Hearts  are  cheered,  homes  brightened,  anxieties  soothed,  pain  relieved, 
cares  lightened  and  souls  saved  by  the  loving  Daughters  of  the  King. 

Articles  in  the  Series  : 

1.  The  Beginning  of  the  Sunshine  Society,  by  Mrs.  Alden. 

2.  The  Beginning  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  by  Mrs. 
Stevens. 

3.  The  Beginning  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  by  Mr. 
Ninde. 

4.  The  Beginning  of  Settlement  Work,  by  Miss  Coman. 

5.  The  Beginning  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  America, 
by  Mr.  Jacks. 

The  next  article  will  be  the  Beginning  of  Christian  Endeavor  Work  by 
th«  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  D.  D. 


Report  on  International  Congress  for  the 

Amelioration  of  the  Condition 

of  the  Blind. 


ETTA   JOSSEI.YN   GIFFIN. 
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RESPECTFULLY  submit  herewith  my  personal  report  of  the  proceedings 

of  the  International  Congress  for  the  Amelioration  of  the  Condition  of 
the  Blind,  which  met  at  Brussels,  from  August  6th  to  loth  inclusive,  and 
append  thereto  a  copy  of  the  Ofificial  Resolutions  passed  at  said  Congress. 

In  pursuance  of  your  instructions  of  June  2,  1902,  I  proceeded  to  Brussels 
as  a  Representative  of  the  Library  of  Congress  to  the  above  Congress,  pre- 
sented my  credentials,  and  was  kindly  welcomed  and  given  many  opportuni- 
ties to  improve  the  great  advantages  offered  to  the  Congress  for  the  study  of 
the  work  in  behalf  of  the  blind. 

The  Congress  brought  together  representatives  from  twenty-one  differ- 
ent countries,  many  of  whom  are  well-known  specialists  in  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  the  blind.  The  debates  of  the  Conference  were  thoroughly  practical 
and  produced  many  useful  illustrations  and  suggestions  in  connection  with 
the  education  and  general  treatment  of  the  blind. 

The  Congress  was  presided  over  by  Father  Amedee  Stockmans,  Superior 
General  of  the  Brothers  of  Charity  of  Ghent.  The  opening  address  was  made 
by  M.  Van  den  Heuvel,  Minister  of  Justice  and  Honorary  President  of  the 
Congress,  who  was  accompanied  by  M.  Le  Jeune,  Minister  of  State,  Father 
Stockmans,  and  all  the  Belgian  and  Foreign  Delegates.  The  Minister  wel- 
comed the  Representatives.  Father  Stockmans  replied,  and  thanked  the 
Belgian  Government  for  its  help,  and  himself  gave  a  welcome  to  the  Dele- 
gates. 

The  proceedings  were  arranged  under  several  heads  or  subjects, — viz  : — 

1st  Question, — What  are  the  best  means  of  livelihood, — the  most  desira- 
ble trades  and  professions  for  the  blind  in  different  countries? 

In  the  discussion  of  this  question  the  Congress  listened  successively  to 
M.  R.  Hauptvogel  of  Leipzig  ;  Brother  Isidore  Cle,  of  the  Royal  Institute  at 
Woluwe-Saint-Lambert,  near  Brussels ;  Dr.  Essad  Bey,  Constantinople  ; 
Signor  Martuscelli,  Director  of  the  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Naples;  Dr. 
Mascaro,  of  Lisbon  ;  Signor  Monnier,  of  Geneva  ;  M.  Moldenhawer,  Director 
of  the  Institute  for  the  blind,  Copenhagen  ;  Brother  Narcisse,  of  Lille ;  the 
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Chanoine  Naeghels,  Director  of  the  Institute  for  the  Blind,  at  Bruges  ;  M. 
Letot,  President  of  the  Federation  of  the  Blind,  Belgium  ;  and  Dr.  Javal,  of 
Paris.     The  last  three  mentioned  being  themselves  blind. 

This  discussion  indicated  that  the  most  desirable  profesdon  for  the  blind 
is  that  of  music  ;  for  instance,  that  of  organist  or  piano-forte  tuner.  Amongst 
the  trades,  the  caning  and  upholstering  of  chairs,  basket-making,  brush- 
making,  and  iron-wire  work,  came  first  for  the  men  ;  while  sewing,  knitting, 
and  lace-making  are  most  recommended  for  the  women.  Dr.  Javal  stated 
that  in  the  United  States  of  America,  large  numbers  of  the  blind  are  excellent 
typewriters.     In  France,  many  of  them  have  become  successful  masseurs. 

The  Congress  decided  to  assist  in  obtaining  the  appointment  of  blind 
operators  in  telephone  and  telegraph  offices,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the 
practicability  of  such  service. 

2nd  Question, — Would  it  be  advantageous  to  introduce  sighted  helpers 
into  workshops  for  the  blind? 

M.  Letot  feared  the  blind  would  become  merely  assistants  to  the  sighted, 
— also  that  the  public  would  not  provide  funds  for  such  institutions. 

M.  Moldenhawer  considered  it  profitable  to  have  certain  parts  of  work 
done  by  the  sighted,  but  always  as  auxiliaries  to  the  blind  workman.  Such 
positions  should  be  given  to  people  with  defective  vision,  thereby  helping 
both  classes. 

M.  Robin  insisted  that  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  this  rule 
does  not  apply  to  work-shops  attached  to  schools. 

After  further  discussions  by  M.  Browne,  M.  Nobilious,  and  Brother 
Venere  Goethals,  the  Congress  adopted  a  resolution  in  conformity  with  the 
views  of  M.  Moldenhawer. 

3rd  Question, — Should  adult  workmen  become  inmates  of  Institutions  or 
not? 

Mile.  Bonjean,  a  blind  lady,  advocated  living  among  sighted  people  as 
the  best  stimulant  for  activity,  self-reliance,  and  independence. 

Brother  Isidore  Cle  recognized  the  benefit  of  home  life  for  married 
couples,  and  those  who  can  be  escorted  to  the  workshops,  or  work  at  home, — 
the  latter,  however,  will  suffer  through  the  work-shop,  which  will  attract 
custom.  Aid  should  be  given  to  the  home  workers.  It  is  more  economical 
and  remunerative.  Family- support  and  independence  are  more  efficiently 
attained. 

After  further  discussions  by  M.  Moldenhawer,  Mile.  Wiltz,  and  M, 
Nobilious,  it  was  decided  to  encourage  the  living  with  the  family  outside  the 
Institution. 

4th  Question, — Is  it  desirable  to  admit  auxiliaries  endowed  with  partial 
vision,  to  the  schools  and  Institutions  for  the  Blind?  What  degree  of  blind- 
ness ought  to  be  allowed  in  such  circumstances? 
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This  question  aroused  two  currents  of  opinion  and  a  very  spirited  debate 
ensued.  Herr  den  Ronden  from  Holland  was  opposed  to  the  idea  of  admit- 
ting the  partially  blind,  and  thought  that  they,  by  the  rapidity  of  their 
progress,  discouraged  their  totally  blind  colleagues. 

M.  Moldenhawer  of  Copenhagen,  held,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  incon- 
veniences arising  from  the  presence  of  the  partially  blind  were  trifling  and 
that  they  should  be  admitted  because  there  was  no  other  way  of  instructing 
them.  In  Denmark  it  was  sufficient  to  be  blind  to  the  extent  of  being  unable 
to  read  or  write,  to  be  eligible  for  admission  to  the  special  Institutions. 

After  further  discussions  by  M.  Browne,  of  lyiverpool,  M.  Letot,  M. 
Robin,  M.  Nobilious,  and  Brother  Venere  Goethals,  for  motives  of  humanity, 
the  Congress  finally  decided  the  question  in  the  affirmative, 

5th  Question, — What  are  the  advantages  and  inconveniences  of  the 
employment  of  a  system  of  "Shorthand,"  for  the  blind? 

The  discourse  was  of  a  technical  character,  and  there  was  considerable 
difference  of  opinion.  The  principal  object  was  the  creation  of  a  system  of 
stenography  that  excluded  the  defects  of  the  French  Braille  system.  ,The 
latter  process  is  very  slow  both  as  to  reading  and  writing  ;  it  is  very  expen- 
sive :  books  embossed  in  Braille  cost  twenty-five  or  thirty  times  that  of  a 
book  in  ordinary  type. 

After  a  full  and  free  discussion  of  it  by  M.  Cleempoel,  M.  Letot,  M.  R. 
Hauptvogel,  Brother  Isidore  Cle,  M.  Moldenhawer,  M.  Monnier,  M,  Pagnerre, 
and  Father  Privat,  and  others,  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a  technical  com- 
mittee to  examine  into  and  report  upon  the  subject.  The  same  committee  was 
requested  to  confer  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  use  of  the  Esperanto  System 
by  the  blind. 

6th  Question, — What  are  the  best  games  and  recreation  for  the  blind  ? 

There  was  a  very  full  discussion  of  this  subject.  M.  Baldou  thought  that 
the  recreation  of  the  blind  should  be  msjinly  devoted  towards  physical  devel- 
opment. Children  under  fifteen  should  have  frequent  recreation.  The  best 
games  forced  brisk  and  lively  action  ;  the  standing  jump,  wrestling,  "blind- 
man's  buff,"  the  horizontal  bar,  swimming,  etc.,  afforded  excellent  exercise. 
Father  Privat  of  Nantes,  especially  recommended  the  game  of  stilt-walking, 
as  it  had  been  practiced  in  his  establishment  for  many  years,  without  the 
least  accident. 

Father  Naeghels,  of  Bruges,  suggested  three  kinds  of  recreations  for  the 
blind,  i.  e.,  noisy  games, — running,  jumping,  playing  tag,  and  hide-and-seek, 
— gymnastic  exercises  with  simple  apparatus,  and  drills  under  a  master,  for  a 
definite  time, — and  quiet  games,  including  walks  after  meals,  Loto,  cards, 
marbles,  table  billiards,  skittles,  and  top  spinning.  For  blind  girls,  skipping 
the  rope,  hide-and-seek,  "London  Bridge,"  etc.,  walking  in  the  garden, 
IfOto,  dominoes,  and  checkers. 
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After  further  discussions  bj'  M.  Browne,  M.  Cleempoel,  Father  Jenhot, 
M.  H.  A.  Gaudet,  and  others,  the  Congress  decided  that  a  large  number  of 
games  usually  indulged  in  by  those  having  full  power  of  sight,  might  be 
adopted  for  the  blind  without  danger,  provided  that  large  recreation  grounds 
and  careful  supervision  were  available. 

7th  Question, — What  are  the  causes  of  blindness  in  populous  centers  ; 
and  what  are  the  means  of  prevention  ? 

Dr.  de  Mets,  of  Antwerp,  enumerated  three  prin;ary  causes, — First 
natural  predisposition,  congenital,  or  acquired  from  consanguineous  mar- 
riages, alcoholism,  scrofula,  etc.  Second,  General  or  local  affections,  i.  e., 
scarletina,  typhus,  etc.  Third,  Professional,  or  social  causes,  including 
accidents. 

Dr.  de  Mets  recommended  the  following  measures : — First,  Medical 
inspection  of  work-shops,  factories,  and  schools.  Second,  Improvement  of 
workmen's  lodgings.  Third,  Regulations  of  the  conditions  of  work.  Fourth, 
Establishment  of  dispensaries  in  all  centers  of  importance. 

Dr.  Essad  Bey  of  Constantinople,  gave  certain  clinical  details  and  statis- 
tics of  cases  of  granulation,  a  disease  very  prevalent  in  Asia  Minor. 

M.  Beghant  gave  some  interesting  information  on  the  treatment  of  new- 
born infants  affected  by  purulent  blindness,  at  the  Quinze-Vingts  at  Paris. 
They  were  treated  with  permanganate  of  potassium  baths,  and  of  3.359  chil- 
dren so  treated,  3,300  had  been  cured. 

The  Congress  adopted  the  suggestions  of  M.  de  Mets  and  resolyed  to 
invite  all  Governments  of  countries  to  exert  every  means  towards  the  cure 
and  prevention  of  blindness,  by  providing  necessary  medical  aid  in  all  villages 
and  cities. 

EXTRA   QUESTIONS  CONSIDERED,   BUT  NOT  PASSED   UPON, 

I. — Mme.  la  Baronne  de  Bourt,  of  Paris,  gave  a  very  interesting  report  of 
the  action  of  the  Valentine  Hauy  Association,  in  regard  to  the  patronage  of 
the  blind  ;  a  commission  for  the  employment  of  the  blind  meets  once  a  month 
to  arrange  all  matters,  and  it  is  divided  into  four  sections,  viz  : — for  children, 
apprentices,  workers,  and  the  old  and  infirm.  At  the  headquarters  there  are 
bureaus  of  various  kinds  ;  a  clothing  depot,  dispensary  for  the  sick,  office  for 
legal  consultation,  and  a  club  for  blind  men. 

2. — Dr.  Dor  presented  a  communication  suggesting  the  advantages  of  an 
International  language. 

3. — Mile.  Blanchaert,  of  Ghent,  read  a  paper  on  the  advantages  of  intro- 
ducing a  course  of  cooking  and  household  work  into  schools  for  young  blind 
girls,  which  was  cordially  received. 

4, — Opinions  were  expressed  regarding  the  need  for  free  transportation 
for  guides  for  the  blind.  Also  a  postal  rate  for  embossed  books  and  "Braille" 
writing  was  demanded. 
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5. — M.  L.  Stericker,  of  Aberdeen,  preseuted  a  new  system  of  musical 
notation,  which  enables  the  student  to  read  all  the  parts  at  the  same  time.  It 
is  called  the  "Seven  Digits  System." 

6. — M.  J.  P.  Coldstream,  of  Edinburgh,  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the 
Edinburgh  Society  for  the  higher  education  of  the  blind  in  Scotland,  which 
has  affiliated  with  the  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the 
Blind  in  London.  Information  regarding  the  qualifications  required  for 
admission  and  the  education  which  is  given  at  this  establishment,  with  the 
results  obtained,  was  also  given. 

7. — M.  Loundberg,  of  Stockholm,  and  M.  le  Jeune  urged  the  adoption  of 
a  motion  for  the  Congress  to  ask  that  the  sale  of  every  article  of  basket  work 
and  brush  work  made  in  prisons  should  be  forbidden. 

8. — M.  Sternheim,  of  Lille,  proposed  the  formation  of  a  committee  to 
undertake  the  perfecting  of  the  Braille  system,  especially  in  connection  with 
languages  other  than  that  of  France.  After  discussions,  the  Congress 
decided  that  the  question  of  the  best  system  of  dot  writing  for  the  blind 
should  have  the  first  place  at  the  next  conference. 

9. — M.  Barrouin,  of  Paris,  gave  an  account  of  a  course  of  instruction  in 
"The  Study  of  the  Expert,"  by  examination  and  well  defined  knowledge  of 
the  real  value  and  composition  of  the  parts  composing  new  and  old  instru- 
ments, and  of  their  cost  price, — the  knowledge  gained  would  be  most  bene- 
ficial for  the  blind  and  teachers  of  the  blind. 

10. — M.  J.  Sternheim,  of  Lille,  made  a  plea  for  the  spread  of  knowledge 
regarding  the  ability  of  the  blind.  Too  often  the  blind  man  is  regarded  by 
the  sighted  as  inferior  and  incapable  of  taking  his  part  in  life's  struggle,  and 
looked  upon  as  a  burden  to  himself  and  others.  In  every  city  there  are 
societies  composed  of  the  well-known  people  of  the  place,  and  if  blind  per- 
sons could  be  admitted  as  active  members,  they  would  form  certain  relations 
which  would  enable  them  to  win  favors  and  make  the  blind  and  their  work 
appreciated.     In  this  way  will  be  worked  the  salvation  of  the  blind. 

The  Minister  of  Justice  spoke  in  acknowledgment  of  the  charming  man- 
ner in  which  Father  Stockmans  had  presided  over  the  Congress. 

M.  M.  Bephant,  Dr.  Essad  Bey,  le  Commandeur  Martincelli  Elory  Bey 
expressed  the  thanks  of  the  members  of  the  Congress, 

The  meetings  ended  after  having  charged  a  select  Committee  to  decide 
upon  the  year  and  place  of  meeting  for  the  next  Congress.  Rome,  Vienna, 
or  Cairo  were  suggested. 

THE   INDUSTRIAL    EXHIBIT. 

There  was  quite  a  large  and  interesting  exhibit  of  the  industrial  work  of 
the  blind,  from  the  different  Schools  and  Institutions,  among  which  we  note 
the  following  : 
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Bruges,  Woluwe-Saint-Lambert,  and  Rue  Rempart  des  Moiues — basket, 
work,  wire  work,  dog-muzzles,  letter-files,  lamp-shades,  educational  apparatus, 
and  modifications  of  the  Braille  writing  frames,  wool  work,  knitting  and 
crocheting,  wall  maps  of  cord  and  lead,  brushes  and  rush  mats.  Herr  Kunz 
of  Illzach  had  an  excellent  display  of  maps  and  pictures  in  relief,  of  animals, 
birds,  etc. 

Amsterdam, — baskets  and  mat  work,  wool  work,  ingenious  scissors  for 
womeu  and  girls  in  cutting  off  ends  in  brush  making. 

Grave,  Lausanne,  Naples, — wool  work,  boots  and  shoes,  pencil  writing 
apparatus  for  writing  music  in  the  ordinary  notation. 

The  new  Dussoud  frame  for  writing  Braille  in  the  same  way  in  which  it 
is  read,  and  so  obviating  the  learning  of  two  methods, — one  for  reading  and 
one  for  writing.  At  present  it  is  too  expensive  for  general  use,  being  ten 
francs. 

There  was  nothing  that  could  compare  with  the  American  inventions  for 
point  Braille  writing, — viz :  the  Kleidograph  for  New  York  Point,  and  the 
Hall  Braille  writer,  which  are  used  in  all  the  schools  in  this  country. 

On  tbe  whole  the  general  condition  of  manual  instruction  is  not  up  to 
the  educational  standard,  and  is  inferior  to  the  system  in  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain. 


Next  month  we  will  publish  a  list  of  Libraries  and  Institutions  visited  by 
Miss  Giflfin  and  the  official  resolutions  passed  at  the  International  Conference. 
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THROWING    POWER   OV   MONKEYS. 

An  explanation  of  the  origin  of  stories  which  attribute  to  monkeys  the 
power  of  throwing  stones  may  be  found  in  the  account  of  their  habits  given 
by  trained  and  competent  observers.  Sir  James  Brooke  says,  with  reference  to 
the  orangs,  that  he  never  observed  the  slightest  attempt  at  defense,  and  that 
the  wood  which  sometimes  rattled  above  his  ears  was  broken  by  their  weight, 
"and  not  thrown,  as  some  persons  represent,"  Mr.  Wallace,  also  talking  of 
the  orang,  delares  that  he  has  seen  him  throw  down  branches  when 
pursued.  "It  is  true,  he  does  not  throw  them  at  a  person,  but  casts 
them  down  vertically  ;  for  it  is  evident  that  a  bough  cannot  be  thrown  to  any 
distance  from  the  top  of  a  lofty  tree.  In  one  case  a  female  mias,  on  a  durian 
tree  kept  up  for  at  least  ten  minutes  a  continuous  shower  of  branches  and  of 
the  heavy  spined  fruits,  as  large  as  32-pounders,  which  most  effectually  kept 
us  clear  of  the  trees  she  was  on.  She  could  be  seen  breaking  them  off  and 
throwing  them  down  with  every  appearance  of  rage,  uttering  at  intervals  a 
loud  pumping  grunt,  and  evidently  meaning  mischief." 

A   GIGA.NTIC   FARM. 

Joseph  Mii,t.ER,  says  Collier's  Weekly,  is  running  a  50,000  acre  farm  in 
Northern  Oklahoma — "Ranch  loi" — for  which  he  pays  the  Ponac  and  Otoe 
Indians  $22,500  annual  rental  ;  other  running  expense  bringing  the  total  ex- 
pense account  to  $75,000.  The  income  of  the  ranch  is  from  $400,000  to  1500,000; 
profits  for  1901  were  $150,000  ;  on  steers  even  more.  This  year  13,000  acres 
were  sown  in  wheat,  3,000  in  corn  and  3,000  in  forage  crops.  Two  hundred 
men  are  employed  and  $30,000  worth  of  tools  and  machinery  used,  also  400 
mules.  Mr.  Miller  understands  the  economics  of  farming  and  has  made  this 
ranch  one  of  the  most  profitable  in  the  West.  After  corn  has  been  "laid  by" 
cow  peas  are  sown  between  the  rows.  By  the  time  the  corn  is  harvested,  the 
cow  peas  will  furnish  good  pasturage.  After  the  wheat  is  cut  the  fields  are 
plowed  and  sown  with  Kaffir  corn.  This  is  ready  for  pasture  by  October,  but 
the  field  is  first  drilled  in  wheat  and  then  the  cattle  are  allowed  to  nibble  the 
blades  of  corn.  During  winter,  after  the  corn  is  eaten  away,  the  wheat 
springs  up  and  is  pastured  till  spring. 

A   HUGE   METEORITE  RECENTI.Y   DISCOVERED. 

Prof.  Henry  A.  Ward  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  veteran  meteorite  hunter, 
recently  found  a  meteorite  of  tremendous  size.  It  has  a  length  of  thirteen 
feet  and  one  inch  ;  width  six  feet  and  two  inches  ;  thickness  five  feet  and  four 
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inches,  and  weight,  fifty  tons.  Prof.  Ward  has  named  it  Bacubirito,  after  the 
mining  town  near  which  it  was  unearthed,  and  which  is  situated  on  the  Rio 
Sinaloa,  Mexico.  It  took  twenty-eight  able-bodied  peons  one  entire  day  to 
uncover  its  upper  surface,  making  an  excavation  thirty  feet  on  a  side,  with 
the  great  meteorite  lying  within.  At  the  end  of  the  second  day  they  were 
able  to  bring  the  huge  mass  to  a  semi-vertical  position,  the  Mexicans  stand- 
ing aghast  at  the  revelation  of  their  work.  The  Bacubirito  was  found  on  a 
farm  called  Ranchito,  which  fills  the  narrow  mountain  valley  between  two 
spurs  of  the  foothills,  running  nearly  north  and  south,  and  2,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  lay  in  a  cornfield,  close  by  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
valley,  which  is  covered  by  a  black  vegetable  soil  two  yards  in  thickness.  The 
giant  meteorite  lay  imbedded  in  the  soil  with  one  end  slightly  projecting  above 
the  level.  Professor  Ward  walked  for  many  feet  aiong  and  across  its  surface 
surveying  the  dimensions  as  far  as  they  were  exposed,  but  he  had  no  idea  how 
far  the  large  and  heavy  mass  penetrated  the  soil  beneath  until  the  work  of 
excavation  was  begun.  The  characteristic  pittings  covering  the  entire  sur- 
face are  well  marked,  and  very  regular  in  size — about  two  or  three  inches 
across,  with  well  defined  yet  low  walls.  The  bed  in  which  the  tremendous 
rock  lay  was  found  to  be  a  clean  depression  crushed  into  the  rock  with  abso- 
lutely no  trace  of  soil  between  it  and  the  part  where  the  full  weight,  of  the 
mass  had  fallen,  showing  that  the  meteorite  had  fallen  on  the  bare  surface  of 
this  district  at  a  period  before  the  vegetable  soil  had  begun  to  form  here, 
carrying  back  the  fall  of  Bacubirto  to  a  remotely  distant  period.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  7,69.  The  analysis  was  made  by  Professor  J.  B.  Whitefield,  of 
Philadelphia,  as  follows  :  Iron,  88,944  per  cent ;  nickel,  6,979  per  cent  :  cobalt, 
0.211  per  cent ;  sulphur,  0.005  per  cent  ;  phosphorous,  0.154  per  cent ;  silicon, 
trace. 


SUCCESSFUL  BLIND  PEOPLE. 


In  this  department,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  cause  for  the  advancement 
of  which  this  periodical  is  published,  we  hope  to  serve  a  double  purpose. 
We  wish  first  to  call  the  attention  of  the  seeing  world  to  what  it  is  possible 
for  blind  persons  to  accomplish. 

Second,  to  have  this  knowledge,  by  means  of  the  thoughtful  kindness  of 
our  subscribers,  reach  the  sightless  everywhere  and  stimulate  them  to  make 
the  most  of  their  lives. 

Every  blind  man  or  woman,  young  or  vigorous,  with  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity may  become  self-sustaining.  The  right  amount  of  perseverance  will 
command  the  opportunity.  All  who  wish  to  know  what  is  being  accomplished 
to  increase  the  methods  by  which  blind  people  may  become  independent 
should  subscribe  for  TALKS  and  TALES. 


"BI^IND  MARY,"  THE  WONDERKUI.  ORPHAN  GIRI,  OF  OORFA. 

(See  Frontispiece.) 

Some  years  ago,  a  little  girl  named  Mary  was  found  in  one  of  the  Aintab 
schools,  at  Oorfa,  Armenia,  who,  with  one  weak  eye  (the  other  eye  being 
entirely  useless),  was  earnestly  at  work,  learning  the  rudiments  of  an  ordinary 
education.  Her  orphan  state,  her  great  eagerness  in  study,  and  what  she  had 
told  her  teacher  of  her  desire  for  a  full  course,  interested  one  of  our  mis- 
sionary ladies,  who  took  her  to  the  seminary,  where  she  continued  through 
the  entire  course  of  fitting  for  a  teacher. 

While  there  she  became  a  decided  Christian,  and  was  baptized,  and 
received  in  one  of  the  churches.  She  became  interested  in  Sunday  Schools, 
and  in  teaching  at  the  hospital,  and  it  was  seen  she  was  very  fond  of  children. 

After  graduating,  Mary  went  to  Oorfa  with  Miss  West,  who  had  under- 
taken her  seminary  education,  and  there  she  continued  two  years  as  teacher 
of  a  school  for  the  more  advanced  girls  there.  She  was  desirous  of  still  further 
study  and  spent  two  years  in  Marash  College,  leaving  with  a  full  diploma. 

Well  do  I  recall  the  three  anxious  days  we  kept  hft  in  a  darkened  room, 
with  her  one  poor  half-eye  bound,  after  she  had  accidentally  walked  against 
something  that  injured  it  temporarily.  Five  years  of  teaching  in  Adana 
Seminary,  with  a  special  year  of  study  and  practice  of  Armenian  in  Adabazar 
intervened,  and  again  sl;e  was  calM  to  Oorfa  High^  School.    Aftejr  a  most 
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efficieut  year's  work,  during  the  summer  vacation  of  1S99,  she  had  an  attack 
of  ophthalmia  and  became  totally  blind. 

P'eeling  peculiar  responsibility  for  one  who  had  been  my  pupil  during 
her  college  course,  and  had  given  eight  years  of  service  as  teacher  in  our 
mission  schools,  I  obtained  from  friends  while  in  the  United  States  about  I300 
— the  sum  required  for  a  year  of  study  in  the  Normal  College  for  the  Blind  in 
London,  under  my  friends,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  J.  Campbell.  Miss  Chambers,  on 
her  journey  to  America  in  March,  1901,  kindly  took  charge  of  Mary,  and  saw 
her  settled  in  the  college  home.  Eight  days  later,  before  Miss  Chambers  left 
London,  she  found  that  Mary  had  mastered  the  Braille  alphabet,  and  was 
reading  short  sentences,  and  performing  problems  in  addition  with  the  types 
used  by  the  blind. 

Mary  has  now  returned  to  Oorfa,  and  is  about  to  begin  her  work.  Dr. 
Campbell  writes  that  she  is  capable  of  giving  instruction  in  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  Bible  lessons,  sewing  and  knitting.  The  blind 
teacher  has  as  equipment  a  complete  Braille  Bible  in  English,  given  her  by  the 
British  Bible  Society,  a  set  of  eight  raised  maps,  type  and  type-boards,  writing- 
frames  and  stylus,  sewing-charts,  etc.,  for  eight  pupils,  and  several  story 
books  and  magazines  in  the  Braille,  with  various  useful  articles,  and  a  type- 
writer, all  given  by  English  friends.  We  have  an  open-windowed  room 
rented  for  her,  and  an  orphan  companion  assigned  her.  The  yearly  salary 
for  support  of  the  two  will  be  $150  ;  rent  and  furnishings  for  home  and  school- 
room will  be  I40.  These  are  the  immediate  requirements  for  beginning  a 
very  needy  work  in  this  place,  where  there  are  more  blind  than  in  most 
Oriental  cities,  and  for  whom  nothing  has  yet  been  done  by  way  of  special 
training.  Mary  is  now  working  over  the  problem  of  adapting  the  Braille  to 
the  Armenian  alphabet. — Corinna  Shattuck,  in  The  Christian  Herald. 


James  H.  Murphy,  was  born  at  North  Easton,  Mass.,  December  7th. 
1858.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of  that  town  until  about  seven  years  of 
age  when  he  suffered  with  partial  loss  of  sight.  At  the  age  of  eight  and  a 
half,  as  a  continuation  of  his  education,  he  attended  the*Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  in  South  Boston,  but  after  three  years  spent  there,  was  obliged  to 
give  up  on  account  of  ill  health.  At  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  through 
an  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  he  lost  his  sight  entirely.  He  did  not  return  to 
school  again  as  his  health  would  not  permit  of  it  but  started  out  as  one  of  the 
world's  workers.  His  father  was  lame  and  had  a  large  family  (of  which 
James  was  the  eldest)  so  he  set  about  to  make  himself  independent.  He  was 
very  ambitious  to  be  doing  something  and  did  all  sorts  of  odd  jobs  such  as 
sawing  and  chopping  wood,  etc.  Still  he  felt  he  could  do  much  better,  and 
having  a  natural  inclination  towards  music,  he  took  up  the  violin,  being 
taught  by  a  neighbor,  also  bliud.     Having  acquired  a  marked  proficiency  on 
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his  instrument,  he  was  soon  in  demand  at  dances,  parties,  etc.,  and  in  this 
way  he  maintained  himself  comfortably  ard  continued  to  lay  a  little  aside  till 
he  had  accumulated  enough  to  open  a  small  cigar  and  tobacco  store,  which 
was  a  shed  remodelled  for  that  purpose.  This  was  in  1885  and  he  is  now  con- 
ducting it  on  a  larger  and  constantly  increasing  line.  On  October  7th,  1902, 
he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Margaret  A.  Carroll  of  Arlington,  and  they 
are  now  residing  at  North  Easton,  He  is  now  in  very  comfortable  circum- 
stances and  attributes  his  success  to  his  determination  and  ambition 
to  build  up  a  business  and  he  believes  that  anybody,  in  any  circum- 
cumstances,  with  the  necessary  ambition  and  determination  cannot  but 
succeed.  Personally  Mr.  Murphy  has  a  sunny  and  amiable  disposition  ; 
always  cheerful  and  always  with  a  smile  for  his  host  of  friends,  to  whom  he 
is  always  known  as  "Jim."  The  retentiveness  of  his  memory  is  remarkable 
and  aside  from  his  knowing  every  detail  of  his  business,  a  friend  of  many 
years  separation  is  quickly,  almost  instantly,  recognized. 
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My  papa   tells   me,    if   I 

pout 
And   keep  my  lips    "all 

sticking  out,'' 
They'll  freeze  that   way 

some  day,  and  then 
They  never  will  unfreeze 

again. 

So  boys  and  girls  you'd 

better  try 
To  be  as  full  of  fun  as  I  ; 
Then  if  your  face  should 

freeze  and  stay 
Your    folks    would    love 

anyway. 


HER  OWN  SOLOMON. 

CHE  nursery  rhyme  about  the  old 
woman  who  depended  on  her 
dog  to  identify  her  finds  its  correla- 
tive in  a  story  printed  in  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post.  In  this  case  the  dog 
identiiied  himself,  with  a  little  help 
frofai  his  mistress.  Little  Miss 
Kohlsaat  had  lost  a  much-beloved 
pet  dog  and  had  mourned  it  for  many 
weeks.  One  day  she  happened  to 
see  the  familiar  hairy,  gray  nose 
sticking  out  from  the  luxurious  wraps 
of  a  fashionable  carriage.  A  hand- 
somely dressed  woman  sat  beside 
him.  "Crackers"  was  in  strange 
company,  but  there  was  no  ruistaking 
the  half-sad,  whimsical  blink  of  his 
fuzzy  eyes. 

The     carriage      was     going     very 


slowly,  and  was  near  the  pavement. 
With  a  cry  of  delight  the  little  girl 
called  "Crackers  !  " 

The  dog  gave  a  whine  of  joy  and 
sprang  in  a  long,  curving  bound  to 
the  side  of  his  little  mistress.  With 
wrigglings  and  shakes  that  almost 
broke  him  in  two,  he  jumped  about 
and  licked  her  hands  for  sheer  joy. 

But  the  woman  in  the  carriage 
glared  angrily.  Her  coachman  drew 
up  at  the  curb,  and  the  woman  tried 
to  get  back  the  dog. 

"But  he's  my  dog,"  said  the  little 
girl. 

"No,  it  is  my  dog,"  said  the 
woman,  "and  if  you  don't  let  him  go 
I  shall  call  an  officer." 

"But  he  is  mine!"  insisted  Miss 
Kohlsaat.  "He  knows  me,  and  he 
doesn't  pay  any  'tention  to  you." 

"Come,  come,  my  child,  give  him 
up  at  once  !  " 

"I'll  prove  that  he's  mine,"  replied 
the  child,  with  determination. 

By  this  time  quite  a  crowd  of 
passers-by  had  collected,  and  the  girl 
with  the  dog  in  her  arms,  faced  her 
antagonist  as  a  lawyer  faces  a  jury. 

"Can  your  dog  stand  up  and  beg  ?  " 
said  she. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  woman. 

"Can  he  jump  through  a  hoop?" 

"Yes." 

"Can  he  lie  down  and  play  dead  ? " 

"Yes." 
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"Can  he  dance  on  his  hind  feet  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"Can  he  say  his  prayers  ?  " 

"Yes." 

Closing  her  arms  tightly  about  the 
dog,  the  child  cried,  triumphantly  : 

"Well,  this  dog  can't  !  He  is  mine, 
then." 

And  she  walked  away  with  him. 

«♦» • 

A  Queer  Neighbor. 


Prissy  had  just  moved  into  a  new 
house  and  now  she  was  trying  to  get 
acquainted  with  her  neighbors, 
lyittle  Milly  Mint,  who  lived  next 
door,  had  made  her  a  visit  and  asked 
Prissy  to  come  to  see  her  the  next 
day.  So  Prissy  braided  her  hair  very 
neatly  and  walked  slowly  over  to  Mr. 
Mint's  with  her  head  down  and  feel- 
ing very  strange  and  shy,  indeed. 
But,  oh,  dear  !  how  her  heart  did 
beat  when  she  stood  at  the  door  and 
heard  a  queer  gruff  voice  calling  out 
"Go  home!  Go  home!  Go  straight 
home  !  " 

So  she  turned  right  around  and 
hurried  out  at  the  gate,  with  a  very 
pink  face  and  hanging  her  head  still 
lower  than  before.  Such  queer 
neighbors!"  She  was  sure  she 
would  never  go  to  that  house  again  ! 

But  she  did  though.  When  Milly 
found  out  what  the  matter  was  she 
promised  to  show  Prissy  her  rude 
neighbor.  Soon  she  came  running  in 
with  a  big  cage,  in  which  sat  a  green 
Poll-parrot.  It  was  naughty  Pollj' 
that  given  poor,  shy  Prissy  such  a 
fright.  The  little  girls  were  good 
friends  from  that  day  and  now  Prissy 
only  smiles  when  the  inhospitable 
Polly  tries  to  send  her  home. — 
YouWs  Companion. 


In  a  Mail  Bag. 

The  clerks  of  the  Newport  post- 
office  were  treated  to  a  genuine  sur- 
prise recently  when  a  mail  pouch 
from  Covington  was  opened,  disclos- 
ing to  view  a  cat  and  five  small 
kittens. 

The  story  of  how  the  cat  and  her 
family  made  the  journey  in  one  of 
Uncle  Sam's  mail  pouches  is  an  inter- 
esting one.  At  the  Covington  office 
a  pouch  is  fixed  at  night  to  receive 
the  mail  which  is  deposited  after  the 
regular  office  hours.  Into  this  pouch 
tabby  crawled,  and  following  her 
came  a  great  mass  of  registered  mail 
matter  which  made  a  fine  bed  for 
her,  and  among  which  during  the 
night  her  family  was  born.  In  the 
early  morning  hours  the  pouch  was 
locked  up  and  sealed,  thrown  on  a 
car  and  ultimately  reached  its  desti- 
nation after  much  rough  handling. 
When  the  pouch  was  opened  the  sur- 
prise of  the  clerks  can  better  be 
imagined  than  described.  Live  cats 
and  one-day  old  kittens  are  not  mail- 
able according  to  the  United  States 
postal  regulatfons,  so  Postmaster 
Meyer  was  notified.  He  in  turn  noti- 
fied Postmaster  Reynolds  in  Coving- 
ton. Mr.  Reynolds  told  Mr.  Meyer 
that  he  wanted  the  cat  back,  but  did 
not  want  the  kittens.  Mr.  Meyer 
said  if  the  cat  goes  back  so  do  the 
kittens,  and  the  matter  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  postmaster-general  for 
final  adjudication. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  relate  that 
tabby  and  her  progeny  are  doing  well, 
and  are  well  contented  in  their  new 
home.  They  will  remain  in  the 
Newport  office  until  further  develop- 
ments, but  if  they  go  back  to  Coving- 
ton they  will  not  go  in  a  registered 
mail  pouch. 


WISE  AND  OTHERWISE, 
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••Sonny,  where  is  your  father?" 
"In   the  pigpen.      You  will   know 
him  'cause  he  has  a  hat  on." 
0 


Lady — "Did    you    ever    try  to  get 
work  ?" 

Tramp — "Yes,  ma'am  ;  I  got  a  job 
for  me  brother  once." 

0 

"But  none  of  the  other  girls  seem 
to  admire  my  new  dress." 

"Is  that  so?  Turn  around.    I  didn't 
realize  it  was  so  pretty  as  that." 


"Young  man,"  said  the  stern  ph}'- 
sician,  "do  you  know  where  the  evil 
effects  of  tobacco  are  first  felt?" 

"Yep  ;  in  de  woodshed,"  responded 
the  depraved  youngster. 
0 

"Did  the  prisoner  indulge  in  objur- 
gation?" asked  the  young  attorney 
of  the  witness. 

"No,  sir,"  replied  the  latter.  "I 
never  knew  him  to  take  anything 
but  whiskey." 

o 

Mrs.  Hauskeep — "You  needn't 
deny  it,  Delia  ;  I  saw  you  permit  that 
policeman  to  kiss  you  last  night." 

Delia — "Av  coorse,  ma'am.  Shure 
ye  wouldn't  have  me  resist  an  oflGcer, 
would  ye?" 

0 

Here  is  a  little  gem  clipped  from  a 
small  boy's  essay  on  parents  :  "Pa- 
rents are  things  which  boys  have  to 
look  after  them.  Most  girls  also  have 
parents.  Parents  consist  of  pas  and 
mas.  Pas  talk  a  good  deal  about 
what  they  are  going  to  do,  but  mostly 
it's  the  mas  that  make^you  mind." 


"Yes,  I've  got  a  little  money  puf 
away,"  said  the  talkative  speculator. 
"I've  managed  to  get  in  on  the 
ground  floor  once  or  twice." 

"Me,  too,"  whispered  the  burglar 
who  sat  next  to  him  in  the  train. 
"Shake!" 


"Remember,  young  man,"  said  the 
practical  friend,  "that  in  order  to 
succeed  you  must  teach  people  to 
trust  you. 

"I  have  done  that,"  answered  the 
gloomy   young    man.     "I   have  suc- 
ceeded in   getting  into   debt   beyond 
my  fondest  expectations." 
0 

Grandma — "Now,  Willie,  what  are 
they  going  to  do  with  you  when  you 
grow  up?     What  is  your  ambition?" 

Little    Willie    (putting    down    his 
"deadwood  Dick") — "I'd  like  to  have 
people   tremble  like  aspen  leaves  at 
the  very  mention  of  my  name." 
0 

He — "Darling,  what  do  you  sup- 
pose I  have  done  to-day?" 

She — "I  couldn't  guess  in  a  hun- 
dred years." 

He — "I  have  had  my  life  insured." 

She — "That's  just  like  you,  John 
Mann.  All  you  seem  to  think  of  is 
yourself." 

0 

Mr.  Grogan  (who  had  decided  to 
"propose") — "What  a  power  o' 
funerals  they  do  be  havin'  at  the 
church  these  days.  Shure,  it's  shtart- 
ed  me  thinking." 

Miss  Casey — "Thinkin'  av  what?' 

Mr.  Grogan — "That  whin  it  comes 
toinie  fur  my  funeral  would  you  be 
the  widdy?" 


CURRENT   EVENTS. 


Waterbury'S  Strike.  —  After 
three  weeks  of  a  monotonous  and 
peaceful  strike  Waterbury,  the  so- 
called  "Brass  City,"  was  put  under 
the  protection  of  detachments  of  the 
the  First  and  Second  Regiments  of 
the  State  National  Guard  as  the  result 
of  the  violence  growing  out  of  the 
strike  of  the  trolley  employees  of  the 
Connecticut  Railway  and  Lighting 
Co.  The  strikers  were  ardently  sup- 
ported sympathetically  and  finan- 
cially, by  8,000  union  men  and  women 
of  Waterbury.  A  mob  of  strike  sym- 
pathizers, numbering  6,000  or  7,000, 
attacked  the  non-union  motormen 
and  conductors  employed  by  the 
company  severely  injuring  many  of 
them,  and  destroying  some  of  the 
company's  property.  The  chief  of 
police,  feeling  unable  to  control  the 
the  situation  with  the  force  under  his 
command,  advised  Mayor  Kilduff  to 
summon  military  aid,  and  the  author- 
ities called  on  Governor  Chamberlain 
with  the  result  that  1,000  soldiers 
arrived  in  Waterbury  Sunday  night, 
February  i,  and  were  met  at  the 
station  by  unusual  crowds  that  es- 
corted them  to  the  armory  amid 
cheering  of  friends  and  jeers  from 
the  strikers  and  their  supporters. 
The  cars  had  been  run  all  day,  al- 
though the  public  did  not  patronize 
them,  but  were  taken  off  when  dark- 


ness came  on,  to  avoid  possible 
trouble.  Crowds  of  strike  sympa- 
thizers had  gathered  to  obstruct  the 
cars  and  the  most  serious  damage  has 
been  the  throwing  of  stones  from 
concealed  places  or  under  cover  of 
darkness.  A  conference  was  brought 
about  between  representatives  of  the 
Railway  and  Lighting  Co.,  and  the 
strikers  through  the  efforts  of  Mayor 
Kilduff  and  Mr.  John  H.  Dillon, 
a  New  Haven  citizen.  During  the 
session  Colonel  Burpee  said  that  the 
company  would  take  back  about 
twenty-five  of  the  eighty  men  on 
strike  if  they  wished  to  return  to 
work,  but  couldn't  promise  places  for 
more,  out  of  fairness  to  the  men  now 
running  the  cars.  The  strikers  flatly 
refused  these  conditions.  Mayor 
Kilduff  and  the  two  executive  com- 
mittees of  the  union  men  would  agree 
to  drop  the  demand  for  the  reinstate- 
ment of  Kelly  and  Barrett,  two  dis- 
charged men,  provided  that  all  the 
other  strikers  could  have  their  old 
places  at  increased  rates  of  wages,  and 
the  hours  of  labor  asked  in  their 
original  petition.  Colonel  Burpee 
also  flatly  refused,  consequently  there 
is  no  settlement  of  the  difiiculty. 
Nevertheless  the  excitement  had  so 
abated  by  Thursday  that  Governor 
Chamberlain  recalled  the  First  Regi- 
ment  to   Hartford     and    the  Second 
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Regiment  returned  to  New  Haven  the 
following  day,  leaving  the  two  home 
companies  in  charge.  These  with  the 
regular  police  force  increased  by  a 
number  of  special  men  were  depended 
upon  for  protection.  Finally  the 
home  companies  were  discharged. 
The  situation  remains  about  the 
same,  neither  side  seemingly  gaining 
any  advantage. 

Morocco  Revolution. — During 
the  later  part  of  the  old  year  a  revo- 
lution broke  out  in  Morocco.  There 
is  a  pretender  to  the  throne  in  the 
form  of  an  estranged  brother  of  the 
Sultan  and  the  revolt  is  headed  by 
one  who  is  recognized  as  one  Omar 
Zarahuni,  formerly  a  soldier  in  the 
Sultan's  army.  He  has  stated  that 
he  does  not  claim  the  throne  ;  his 
mission  was  to  head  a  holy  war 
against  the  Christians  and  to  over- 
throw the  Sultan's  government  on 
account  of  its  European  tendencies. 
A  Sultan  would  be  elected  from  some 
Sherefian  family  who  would  continue 
the  war  against  the  Christians.  This 
leader  has  gained  his  power  over  the 
natives  by  his  ability  to  mystify  them 
by  clever  conjuring.  At  first  the 
enemy  was  successful  because  of  a 
better  trained  army,  sufficient  pro- 
visions and  ammunition  and  the  poor 
fortifications  of  the  Sultan.  Mean- 
while the  Sultan  imprisoned  his 
brother  but  when  Omar's  place  was 
taken  by  one  Bu  Hamara  and  he  was 
marching  upon  Fez,  the  Sultan  be- 
came publicly  reconciled  to  his 
brother,  Mulai  Mohammed,  and  this 
caused  the  enemy  to  withdraw.  It  is 
fortunate  that  this  rebuff  took  place 


for  European  powers  are  especially 
interested  in  that  country.  England 
must  hold  Gibraltar  while  Spain  is 
continually  coveting  it.  France 
wishes  to  settle  a  boundary  line 
between  Algiers  and  Morocco  and 
was  taking  this  opportunity  to  acquire 
possession.  The  probable  outcome  of 
serious  difficulties  would  have  been 
Spanish  intervention  backed  by 
British  and  French  consent.  But 
this  was  not  so  easily  settled,  Mulai 
Mohammed  became  very  popular 
with  the  people.  The  Sultan  again 
placed  him  under  surveillance  and 
himself  took  the  field  against  Bu 
Hamara.  Results  looked  very  serious 
for  the  Sultan  but  on  January  29 
there  was  a  battle  south  of  Fez.  It 
was  a  fierce  and  bloody  strife  but  the 
Sultan  won  and  Bu  Hamara  is  now 
said  to  be  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
the  Riata  tribesmen  who  are  willing 
to  sell  him  to  the  Sultan  for  a  de- 
manded price.  So  the  Revolutionary 
movement  is  terminated  for  the 
present.  It  is  generally  understood 
that  a  genuine  dread  of  foreign 
aggressors  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
rebellion.  An  antipathy  against 
foreign  institutions  and  inventions 
may  be  no  more  than  the  outward 
expression  of  a  concern  over  the 
possibility  of  foreign  control  of  the 
country. 

The  Settlement  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan Question. — An  amicable  ar- 
rangement has  finally  been  reached 
between  Venezuela  and  the  Powers, 
Protocols  marking  the  end  of  the 
first  stage  of  the  Venezuelan  settle- 
ment   were     signed    at   Washington 
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on  February  13th.  The  blockade 
was  raised  on  February  15th  and  the 
ships  of  the  blockading  squadron  left 
the  Venezuelan  coast.  By  the  gen- 
eral terms  of  the  agreements  with 
Allies,  Venezuela  is  to  pay  Great 
Britain  $27,500  immediately,  the 
same  sum  will  be  paid  to  Ger- 
many in  one  month  and  to  Italy 
in  two  months  from  the  signing  of 
the  protocols.  In  addition  Germany 
is  to  receive  about  $320,000  in  five 
monthly  instalments  beginning 
March  15th.  Commissions  will  be  ap- 
pointed to  consider  and  compute  the 
various  claims,  they  will  consist  in 
each  case  of  one  representative  of 
Venezuela  and  one  of  the  country 
making  the  claim,  Germany's  vigor 
in  applying  force  at  the  outset  and  in 
demanding  a  larger  money  payment 
will  probably  result  in  a  loss  of  trade 
to  Germany  in  Venezuela  largely  ex- 
ceeding the  amount  Germany  now 
receives.  The  question  whether  the 
Allies  should  receive  preference  in 
payment  over  the  other  powers  is 
referred  to  the  Hague  Court.  When 
Germany's  special  demand  became 
known,  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  offered 
in  the  interest  of  peace  and  of  the 
thousands  of  Venezuelans  who  were 
suffering  from  the  rigors  of  the  block- 
ade, to  pay  over  the  necessary  sum. 
But  Mr.  Bowen  declined  the  offer 
with  thanks  and  said  that  Venezuela 
fortunately  was  able  to  meet  the  de- 
mand herself.  The  outcome  of  Vene- 
zuelan affair  is  regarded  abroad  as  a 
victory  for  the  United  States  and  the 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

Marconi's  Experiments. — Mr 
Marconi  has  lately  been  perfecting 
his  system  of  wireless  telegraphy. 
One  of  his  plans  is  to  set  up  a  power- 


ful wireless  station  in  Italy,  whence 
he  hopes  to  send  messages  at  least  as 
far  as  Argentina,  a  distance  of  6000 
miles.  He  also  wishes  to  put  Eng- 
land in  wireless  communication  with 
South  Africa.  Just  at  present  he  is 
preparing  to  increase  the  power  of 
his  station  at  Poldhu,  Cornwall,  so 
that  it  may  equal  or  exceed  that  at 
Cape  Cod.  Marconi  expects  to  put 
transatlantic  wireless  telegraphy  on  a 
commercial  basis  soon.  He  says  that 
the  cost  of  establishing  a  transat- 
lantic wireless  telegraph  service  will 
be  less  than  $200,000  while  it  cost 
$4,000,000  to  lay  an  Atlantic  cable. 
A  good  many  people  are  kept  from 
using  the  cable  because  of  its  cost. 
Wireless  telegraphy  can  be  carried 
on  at  a  much  less  cost  than  cables. 
He  declares  that  people  need  not  be 
surprised,  if  in  the  future  wireless 
messages  are  flashed  across  the 
Atlantic  at  a  cost  of  one  cent  a  word. 
Another  wonder  he  has  just  com- 
pleted is  in  the  shape  of  a  ship 
detector.  By  means  of  this  instru- 
ment the  course  of  any  ship  having 
one  aboard  can  be  traced,  wherever 
she  may  be  in  mid-ocean.  It  is  on 
the  principle  of  the  wireless  tele- 
graph, but  does  not  require  a  wireless 
plant  to  operate  it.  No  operator  is 
needed  on  the  ship,  the  shore  sta- 
tions locating  the  ships  by  systems 
of  tunings.  It  is  proposed  to  install 
this  sj  stem  on  the  leading  liners. 
Although  Marconi  has  had  so  many 
new  plans  for  his  wireless  telegraphy, 
he  is  also  interested  in  a  wireless 
telephone  idea.  He  is  working  on  a 
portable  telephone  apparatus,  by 
which  a  person  can  communicate 
when  a'  considerable  distance  away, 
with  his  home  or  with  another  per- 
son supplied  with  a  similar  apparatus. 
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(Opening  oi'  Parliament.— On  the 
afternoon  of  Tuesday,  February  17, 
King  Kdward,  accompanied  by  Queen 
Alexandra  and  surrounded  by  the 
Court  and  all  the  officials  of  the  State 
formally  opened  Parliament.  The 
royal  procession  started  from  Buck- 
ingham Palace  at  1:30  p.  m.,  the 
King  and  Queen  being  in  the  last 
carriage.  On  arrival  they  proceeded 
to  the  robing  room,  escorted  by  the 
great  officers  of  state,  in  uniform. 
The  procession  re-formed  after  the 
robing,  and  preceded  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  carrying  the  imperial 
crown  upon  a  cushion,  advanced  to 
the  Peers'  chamber.  The  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  were  then 
summoned,  and  upon  their  arrival, 
the  King,  being  presented  wilh  the 
speech  by  the  Lord  High  Chancellor, 
Earl  Halsbury,  read  it  from  the  steps 
of  the  throne.  The  opening  para- 
graph stated  that  friendly  relations 
existed  with  all  foreign  Powers.  The 
Venezuelan  trouble  had  been  so  set- 
tled that  hostile  naval  operations  bad 
been  brought  to  a  close  ;  a  treaty  had 
been   signed   and    ratified    providing 


for  the  reference  of  the  Alaskan 
boundary  to  an  arbitral  tribunal  ; 
that  progress  in  South  Africa  had 
been  satisfactory,  and  the  visit  of 
the  Colonial  Secretary  had  been  pro- 
ductive of  the  best,  besides  affording 
personal  conference  with  Lord  Mil- 
ner  and  the  Ministers  of  the  self- 
governing  colonies,  thus  removing 
many  occasions  of  misunderstanding, 
and  smoothly  adjusting  many  diffi- 
cult questions.  He  referred  to  the 
imposing  ceremony  of  the  Indian 
durbar,  and  the  disappearance  of  the 
drought  and  agricultural  distress  in 
Western  India;  the  commercial  and 
agricultural  prospects  of  India  being 
the  most  encouraging  for  some  time 
past.  He  promised  the  introduction 
of  bills  dealing  with  the  Irish  land 
question,  London  education,  sugar 
bounties  and  the  London  docks. 
Many  other  questions  of  the  day 
were  referred  to  before  conclusion  of 
speech.  The  King  and  Queen  re- 
turned at  three  o'clock  to  Bucking- 
ham Palace.  Both  houses  then  as- 
sembled for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. 


Institution  Notes. 


Frieuds  of  the  Institution  will  kindly  bear  in  mind  that  Bedding,  Sheets, 
Pillow-cases,  Towels  and  Table-linen  are  constantly  wearing  out  and  gifts  of 
these  special  articles  delight  the  matron's  heart. 


WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY. 

C.    M.    HINMAN. 

Washington's  birthday  was  not  without  recognition  here.  The  day  was 
not  observed  as  a  holiday,  but  when  closing  time  came,  and  the  broom  mak- 
ers had  divesltd  themselves  of  their  steel  and  leather  armor  known  to  them- 
selves as  broom  cuffs,  those  employed  in  the  printing  department  had  washed 
away  the  ebony  marks  of  their  calling,  the  chair  cauers  had  dispensed  with 
knife  and  awl,  the  rest  of  the  family  had  put  away  yarn  and  raffia,  and  the 
sounds  of  practicing  had  ceased,  all  thoughts  were  centered  on  the  evening's 
entertainment.  There  was  no  cut  and  dried  and  carefully  prepared  pro- 
gramme, put  away  on  some  high  shelf  of  order  and  precision,  to  be  taken 
thence  and  scrupulously  carried  out.  The  whole  affair  was  of  a  spontaneous 
nature.  One  of  its  chief  charms  being  that  "the  unexpected"  was  altogether 
likely  to  happen.  Alphabetical  order  was  observed  in  calling  the  performers^ 
to  the  field  of  action.  A.  had  two  representatives  :  the  first,  gave  a  very 
enjoyable  song  ;  the  other  modestly  said  she  would  take  part  later.  She  kept 
her  promise,  when  all  was  over  by  meekly  saying  "good  night."  Piano 
duets,  a  cornet  solo,  another  song,  a  conundrum,  several  recitations,  a  piano 
solo,  all  cheerfully  rendered  and  loudly  applauded,  both  before  rnd  after 
their  rendition,  gave  evidence  of  a  pleased  audience.  A  comic  song,  given 
as  a  recitation,  because  the  performer  did  not  pride  himself  on  his  vocal  abil- 
ities, was  as  gratefully  received,  as  if  rendered  by  the  leading  comic  singer  of 
the  day.  From  the  standpoint  of  good  fellowship,  the  entertainment  was  a 
'  great  success. 
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Trade  Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights  &c. 

Anvone  sending  a  sltetoh  nnd  description  may 
quickly  iisoertuin  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Coniniunica- 
tionsstrictlycontiilential.  Handbook  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  aeency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
spevial  notice,  without  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  Hitterican. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  T.nrceat  cir- 
culation of  any  snientiflc  journal.  Terms,  $3  a 
year:  four  months,  $1.   Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  iCo.36iBroadway.  New  York 

Branch  Office,  C25  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FRELDoy 

OIpU,  send  ns  your  name  and  addreer 
and  we  wtU  mail  you  30  handsomly 
engraved  SUver  IVorcltlcs  to  srfl 
among  friends  at  1 0  ctn.  each.  When 
Bold,  remit  us  the  money  and  we  will 
promptly  forward  to  your  address  a 
ttort  magnlflcent  Dreascd  French 
»oll,  a.  blfer  and  lo^'ely  beauty,  nearly 
Two  Feet  Tall,  fuB  lointed  Ibody. 
turning  bisque  head,  pearly  teeth,  au- 
tomaUc  sleeping  eyes,  tJippers  and 
stockings  to  take  off,  and  beautiful 
lon^  flowing  hair  that  can  be  combed, 
brajded  and  curled.  A  largo  and  hand- 
some doll  that  will  delight  and  pleaae 
the  girls.  Order  30  mver  NoveltiM 
at  once,  and  addmaa. 

American  Supply  Co.,  j 
Box    iOJi    Plainville.  Conn.i. 


WASHING  MACHINE. 
/■y  .  We  will  send  thla 
W'tri^^  Wa»hlDg«MacUine 
■  I  ^^  I'"ree  to  every  houne 
^  ■  ^^  wife  who  will  sell 
18  packages  of  needles  or  gold 
and  silver  finished  aluminum 
Thimbles  at  lOcts  each.  When 
sold  send  us  the  $1.80  and  will 
nend  washer  at  once.  Regulai 
price  $5.00.  AM.  SUPPLY  CO.. 
L.  B.     67.      Pi,AiNViLi.E,  Conn. 


MY  LORD  FARQUHAR 

BY 

THOMAS  EMMKT  MOORE. 
Cloth,  l2mo,  $1.25. 

May  be  ordered  through  any  book- 
seller, or  will  be  setit  postpaid  for  the 
price  by  The  AVibey  Press,  Publishe'^s, 
(if  One  Hundred  and  Fourteen  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York;  with  aj^encies  in 
London,  Montreal  and  elsewhere,  who 
always  issue  interesting  works 

I  Manuscripts  suiiable  for 
issuing  in  volume  f  rin 
required  by  an  establish- 
ed house;  liberal,  prompt 
straightforward  terms 
Address  ROOKS,  141 
Herald  23d  Street,  New 
York. 
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Send  us  sketch,  and  description  of  your  in- 
vention and  ascertain,  free  of  charg'e, whether 
it  is  patentable.  Communications  strictly  cou- 
fidential. 

Patents  taken  through  our  office  will  receive 
a  special  notice  in  the  American  Inventor, a 
handsomely  illus  rated  journal,  devoted  to  the 
latest  developments  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  to  the  inventor.    Address 

HENSEY   &  ROBINSON, 

(W.'^LTEK  R.  HENSEV,) 

PATENT     I,AWYERS, 
Burche  Building.  Washington,  D.  C» 

"^Saving's  Bank  Free 

SEND    Y'OUR    ADDRESS   TO  THE 
New  England  ISVuspaper  Club,  15  State  St., 

Boston,  Mass.,  and  secure  free,  a  beautiful 
Nickel  Saving's  Bniik,  also  full  particu- 
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For  all  ages  of  young  people  from  12  to  90.  Illustrated  20 
page  monthly.  Helps  young  writers;  75  cents  a  year,  send  for  a 
.sample  copy. 

YOUNG  PKOPLK'S  PAPER, 

Elkhart,   Ind. 


VALUABLE  SUGGESTIONS. 

Send  one  dollar  to  "The  Problem,"  Leaveuworth,  Kansas,  and  receive  a 
copy  of  Myrtle  Oneel's  work,  "A  Breeze  of  Harmony  from  the  Higher 
Planes,  or  the  Prayer  of  a  Deep,  Faithful  Heart."  In  this  work,  the  occult 
sludent  is  guarded  against  those  pit-falls  of  barren  intellectualism,  and  fur 
nished,  in  a  practical  form,  those  suggestions  that  enlist  all  the  resourses  o 
Man  in  the  work  of  developing  an  ideal  body  and  mind. 

The  work  proper  consists  of  152  paragraphs  each  of  which  expresses  an 
ideal  resolution  to  be  enforced  by  the  will.  It  is  accompanied  by  an  explan- 
atory guide  which  gives  the  leading  experiences  of  the  author  explaining  the 
origin  and  purpose  of  the  work.  Specific  instructions  are  given  enabling 
the  student  to  secure  the  indicated  results.  Tbe  work  is  inspiralional  and 
devotional,  and  every  aspirant  for  occult  attainment  should  have  a  copy. 
Send  tor  it. 

"Fifteen  Poetical  Lessons  in  the  Beautiful  Truths  of  the  Higher  Wisdom." 
by  Wallace  D.  McGill,  F.  T.  S.,  fulfills  the  requirements  of  both  a  useful  and 
an  aesthetic  work.  The  lessons  clothtd  in  poetical  beauty  may  be  easily 
held  in  the  memory  as  texts  for  deep  and  continuous  meditations.  Send 
fifty  cents  and  secure  a  copy  of  this  new  and  valuable  publication. 

Write  to  Wallace  D.  McGill,  F.  T.  S.,  for  particulars  concerning  his 
receipt  for  correct  and  philosophical  living.  It  will  pay  you.  He  invites 
all  conscientious  persons  to  co-operate  with  him  in  the  work  of  investigation 
in  which  he  is  engaged.  Address  Wallace  D.  McGill,  F,  T.  S.,  Editor  of 
The  Problem. 

Leavenworth,  Kansas. 
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\AAK  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  readers  of   Talks  and 
Tales  to  articles  which  appear  by  the  following  occas- 
ional contributors,  all  of  whom  are  blind. 

H.  R.  W.  Miles,  Mary  E.  Sanford,  Charlotte  M.  Hinman, 
Alice  A.  Holmes,  H.  Stennett  Rogers,  Alfred  J.  Hosking, 
Alexander  Cameron,  Roberta  Anna  Griffith,  Rev.  Ghosn  el 
Howie,  Syria;  Helen  Marr  Campbell,  Clarence  Hawkes,  Mamie 
Ray,  Harry  Forrester,  J.  Newton  Breed,  J.  A.  Kaiser,  Nina 
Rhoades,  Fanny  A.  Kimball,  Edward  Franklin,  Harry  T.  Nisbet. 
Sherman  C.  Smith,  Prof.  E.  P.  Crowell. 


Publishers'  Page. 

The  seventh  article  in  the  series  "The  Beginnings  of  Things"  is  on  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Movement.  Since  that  inspired  beginning  in  iSSr,  the 
idea  of  endeavor  among  the  christian  youth  has  grown  almost  miraculously. 
There  are  to-day  nearly  four  millions  of  young  people  in  nearly  sixty  thou- 
sand societies  interested  in  active  christian  life.  The  International  Conven- 
tion is  to  be  held  in  Denver  in  July  and  the  organization  is  undertaking  to  see 
how  many  new  societies  it  can  add  before  that  time.  To  date  New  York 
stands  at  the  head  with  thirty-three  new  societies;  Massachusetts  next,  with 
thirty;  Pennsylvania  twenty-seven;  Ohio  twenty-six;  Missouri  twenty-five; 
Iowa  twenty-two;  Nebraska,  California  and  Kansas  fifteen  each;  Illinois, 
Indiana  and  Colorado  twelve  each;  and  North  Carolina,  Maryland,  Oklahoma 
and  Michigan  ten  each.  A  campaign  roll  of  honor  has  also  been  organized 
for  gain  in  membership  by  societies.  States  are  to  be  given  banners,  made 
in  some  foreign  country,  and  societies  showing  lo  per  cent,  gain  are  to  have 
their  names  put  on  an  honor  roll.  The  next  article  in  the  series  will  be  the 
Beginning  of  the  Relief  Corps  work  by  Mrs.  Harriet  J.  Bodge,  past  National 
President. 


A  strictly  private  party  limited  to  fifteen  members  will  leave  New  York 
on  June  27th  for  a  77  days  trip  to  Gibralta,  Spain,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  France  and  England.  A  few  more  can  be  added  to  the  party.  For 
particulars  address  Mrs.  Virginia  D.  Young,  Fairfax,  So.  Car.  The  Editor  of 
Talks  and  Tales  is  pleased  to  make  this  announcement,  as  she  can  assure  any 
one  wishing  to  join  this  party  an  unqualified  good  time  with  Mrs.  Young  and 
her  friends. 


In  response  to  our  recent  appeals  many  of  our  old  subscribers,  renew- 
ing for  1903,  have  sent  with  their  own,  one  or  more  new  subscriptions.  In 
no  better  way  can  our  friends  assist  us  than  by  interesting  others  in  our  work 
and  in  no  better  way  can  those  who  do  not  know  what  is  being  done  for  the 
blind,  learn,  than  by  reading  Talks  and  Tales  for  1903.  We  offer  (see  next 
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GHOSN-EL-HOWie. 


IN  the  course  of  our  peregrinations  we  struck  a  Druse  village  lying  to  the 
northeast  of  the  Tyrio-Sidorian  coast.  The  houses,  which  number  about 
eight  hundred  or  more,  give  one  the  impression  of  having  been  shaken  or 
thrown  down  out  of  some  huge  bag  or  other  from  some  point  in  the  sky. 
They  lie  in  every  possible  relation  and  angle  to  one  another,  apparently  with- 
out a  plan  of  any  kind.  Getting  about  in  such  a  village  must  be  one  of  the 
most  difficult  things  to  do.  The  walls  are  constructed  of  the  ordinary  white 
limestone  of  the  district,  now  dull  yellow  with  dust.  The  roofs  are  flat  and 
made  of  common  clay,  beaten  or  rolled,  so  bard  that  it  almost  effectually  pre- 
veuts  water  from  oozing  into  the  house. 

The  leader  of  our  party  had  some  acquaintance  with  the  place,  and  in  the 
utter  absence  of  a  hotel  or  lodging  house  of  any  kind  we  had  to  do  as  others 
do  in  similar  circumstances  and  quarter  ourselves  on  somebody. 

We  dismounted  in  the  yard  of  one  of  the  most  important  homes  in  the 
place,  and  in  a  moment  we  were  met  and  waited  upon  by  the  owner  and  many 
of  his  friends  and  retainers.  They  were  profuse  in  courtesy  and  words  of 
welcome,  for  the  Druse  are  famous  for  hospitality  as  well  as  for  Ijravery. 
The  house  of  our  host  is  composed  of  a  planless  conglomeration  of  rooms, 
airy  and  large,  expensively  built,  but  with  no  attempt  to  meet  the  conven- 
ience of  the  housekeeper  or  anybody  else  who  may  live  on  the  premises.  Our 
host  is  by  no  means  poor  ;  he  has  abundance  of  apartments,  but  every  room 
is  used  and  may  be  used  for  everything,  and  since  the  people  hardly  ever 
undress  to  go  to  bed,  many  sleep  in  the  same  room  and  take  their  meals,  etc., 
in  any  part  of  the  house.  So  it  appears  that  the  distinction  between  bed, 
dining,  store  and  sitting  rooms  is  not  known  or  not  observed. 

Our  horses  were  taken  charge  of  and  attended  to  while  we  were  thown  up 
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a  stone  staircase  leading  from  the  yard  to  the  roof,  across  which  we  walked 
into  the  time-honored  apartment  corresponding  with  the  American  "spare 
room,"  known  as  "il  alieyat,"  the  "upper  chamber,"  the  direct  and  legiti- 
mate descendant  of  that  class  of  oriental  guest  chambers  of  which  we  have  an 
example  in  the  ready  hospitality  of  that  famous  lady  of  Shunem  (II  Kings 
IV,  lo)  justly  called  a  "great  woman."  (See,  moreover,  Mark  xiv,  15;  Acts 
I,  13;  IX,  37  ;  XX,  8.) 

Within  ten  minutes  of  our  entering  "il  alieyat"  every  available  inch  of 
sitting  or  standing  room  was  occupied  by  men  and  boys  who  came  to  salute 
us  and  do  us  honor. 

An  hour  after,  a  good  deal  of  commotion,  bustle  and  confusion  was 
caused  by  the  waiters  who  were  trying  to  wedge  themselves  in  to  give  us  our 
supper, 

A  stool  of  some  eighteen  inches  square  and  ten  inches  high  was  placed  in 
the  center  of  the' alieyat,  on  which  a  massive  copper  tray  "suddir,"  about 
four  feet  in  diameter,  was  balanced.  On  the  latter  the  dishes  were  placed. 
We  squatted  cross-legged  on  the  floor  around  the  tray,  then  at  intervals  all 
around  about  us  on  straw  trays  was  piled  the  bread. 

The  table  included  olive  berries,  different  kinds  of  cheese,  various  prepa- 
rations of  milk,  hone)%  grape-syrups,  raisins  and  figs,  but  also  cooked  dishes, 
steaming  hot,  and  when  we  remember  that  there  is  no  regular  butcher  in  the 
village  and  that  the  cooking  was  done  especially  for  us,  and  but  for  us  it 
would  not  have  been  done  that  evening,  we  are  as  much  puzzled  at  the  speed 
with  which  this  meal  was  prepared  as  we  ever  were  at  the  other  meal  which 
was  taken  under  Abraham's  oak  in  Hebron  (Genesis  xviii,  6,  8),  more 
especially  since  it  is  well  known  that  people  here  proceed  verj-  leisurely  in 
everything  they  do. 

We  took  our  meal  while  scores  of  men  and  boys  were  talking  and  looking 
on.  To  an  American  traveling  for  pleasure  this  would  have  been  a  serious 
inconvenience,  but  it  was  different  with  us.  We  visited  this  people  with  a 
view  to  teach  them  our  religion  and  lo  learn  their  customs,  and  hence  we  did 
not  object  to  being  thronged.  It  is  fortunate,  however  that  the  religion  of 
the  Druse  forbids  tobacco  smoking,  and  so  the  atmosphere  of  our  alieyat  was 
kept  comparatively  clean. 

We  could  write  a  large  book  on  what  we  saw  and  heard  during  our  four 
days'  visit,  but  we  merely  mention  by  way  of  illustration  of  Druse  customs 
this  fact : 

Some  of  our  party  noticed  among  the  crowd  a  debilitated  and  dejected 
looking  man,  whom  they  supposed  would  be  about  fifty  years  of  age,  but  it 
turned  out  that  he  was  not  yet  twenty-four,  that  he  was  the  son  of  our  host 
and  that  he  was  living  with  his  third  wife  under  the  paternal  roof.  Although 
marriages  here  are  arranged  by  the  parents  or   friends  of  bride  and  bride- 
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groom,  j'et  it  does  happen  that  when  the  young  people  meet  as  husband  and 
wife,  presuming  they  have  never  seen  one  another  before,  in  some  cases  at 
least  they  form  an  attachment  to  one  another  of  the  very  strongest  conjugal 
love  has  ever  known. 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  our  young  host.  Being  an  only 
son  his  father  had  him  married  early,  but  unfortunately  two  years  of  his  mar- 
ried life  passed  and  no  children  were  born  to  him.  He  loved  his  wife  more 
than  all  children  and  all  else,  and  she  loved  him  still  more,  but  what  of  that  ! 
The  father  of  the  youth  either  did  not  know  or  did  not  care  what  the  young 
hearts  felt.  He  wanted  an  heir  and  successor  ;  "arees,"  in  fact,  he  wanted  a 
boy,  a  grandson. 

Then  a  serious  time  of  enticements,  coaxings,  beautiful  promises  ensued 
between  the  father  and  son,  but  with  no^vail.  The  youth  would  not  divorce' 
his  wife  and  try  another  ;  then  threats  and  even  physical  violence  were 
resorted  to,  and  by  fair  means  or  foul  the  son  was  made  to  appear  as  if  he  did 
seek  and  consent  to  put  away  his  wife.  She  left,  and  with  her  left  everything 
in  him. 

His  father  and  father's  friends  married  him  to  another,  but  she  too  had 
to  be  divorced,  because  the  friends  of  the  husband  thought  "she  was  not 
equal  to  the  position,"  whatever  that  means.  The  woman  who  was  his  third 
wife,  during  our  visit  was  nursing  a  baby  girl,  a  great  grief  to  be  sure,  but  not 
so  great  as  having  no  children  at  all,  especially  when  it  justified  the  hope  of 
more  children  ;  one  of  them  anyway  might  be  a  boy. 

Thus  we  have  given  a  brief  account  of  the  cause  of  our  young  acquaint- 
ance's premature  aging  and  debility,  which  means  that  the  father  took 
advantage  of  the  son's  youth  and  dependence  in  temporal  matters  and  forced 
him  away  from  his  beloved  wife.  The  Druse  religion  extends  to  women 
immunity  from  polygamy,  but  not  from  the  menace  of  demoralizing  divorce. 
A  local  celebrity  in  another  village  which  we  visited  divorced  his  wife  because 
in  a  case  of  emergency,  as  he  supposed,  she  refused  to  yield  up  her  bed  to 
accommodate  some  of  his  guests.  One  often  hears  that  even  in  the  United 
States  divorce  cases  are  not  unheard  of,  but  even  if  this  be  true,  the  difference 
between  there  and  here  remains  very  great,  because  in  Britain  and  America 
religious  and  social  opinion  is  decidedly  against  the  practice  of  divorce,  while 
among  the  Druses  a  case  of  divorce  is  no  more  out  of  the  way  (in  the  opinion 
of  the  public)  than  the  purchase  or  sale  of  a  property  or  a  possession  of  any 
kind.  Religious  and  social  regulations  bind  Druse  women  never  to  appear  in 
public  or  before  strangers  of  the  opposite  sex  unless  they  be  veiled  with 
material  sufficiently  coarse  and  close  a.s  to  prevent  their  recognition  by  any 
one  who  may  look  at  them.— [77/1?  Ladies'  II  or  Id. 
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A  STRUGGLE  WITH  FATE. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  BLIND  GIRL. 


NINA   RHOADES. 


Chapter  XX. 

I   MAKE    A    MORNING    CAH. 

44  l^kOW  would  you  like  to  codie  for  a  walk  this  morning?     It's  fine  and 

1/     cool,  and  the  air  will  do  you  good." 

I  had  been  an  inmate  of  the  Henderson's  household  for  nearly  a  week, 
and  I  was  sitting  on  the  porch  deep  in  the  mystery  of  shelling  peas.  As 
will  be  seen,  I  had  already  become  quite  proficient  in  several  feminine  occu- 
pations ;  pea-shelling  among  the  rest.  Mrs.  Henderson  would  have  preferred 
to  have  me  sit  all  day  in  the  big  rocker,  with  hands  folded,  but  she  was  not 
quite  as  stupid  as  she  appeared,  and  when  I  explained  to  her  the  impossibility 
of  my  being  contented  with  such  an  idle  existence,  she  grasped  the  situation, 
and  made  no  further  opposition  to  my  employing  myself  in  an}'  way  I  chose. 

At  Mr.  Henderson's  proposition  I  lifted  my  head  with  a  smile. 

"I  should  like  a  walk  very  much  indeed,"  I  said,  frankly;  then  with  a 
sudden  fear,  I  added,  "but  are  you  sure  you  really  want  me?  Won't  I  be  in 
the  way  ?" 

"Yes,  indeed,"  returned  the  old  man  cheerily;  "wouldn't  ask  you  if  I 
didn't  want  you  ;  that  isn't  my  way.  I've  got  to  go  over  to  Bell's  with  eggs, 
and  I  thought  like  as  not  you'd  be  glad  to  go  with  me." 

"I  will  get  ready  at  once,"  I  said,  rising  with  alacrity,  and  beginning  to 
gather  up  my  pods.     "I  think  I  have  shelled  enough  peas  for  dinner  to-day." 

"Yes,  and  for  another  as  well,"  said  the  farmer,  good-naturedly,  carrying 
off  the  half  filled  dish,  while  I  hurried  up  stairs  for  my  hat. 

I  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  Mrs.  Bell  since  the  night  of  my  arrival, 
but  my  interest  in  her  had  not  by  any  means  subsided,  and  I  could  not 
restrain  a  regretful  sigh  on  the  reflection  that  my  plain  calico  dress  and  straw 
hat  were  the  best  garments  I  possessed.  To  be  sure,  as  I  told  myself,  Mr. 
Henderson's  errand  was  to  the  kitchen  of  the  Bell  mansion,  and  it  was,  in 
consequence,  very  improbable  that  I  should  meet  the  mistress  of  the  house  at 
all.  Still  there  was  the  possibility  that  I  might  meet  her,  and  then  it  would 
be  pleasant  to  show  her  that  I  could  sometimes  look  like  a  lady.  People  had 
always  said  that  mother  dressed  me  in  such  good  taste.  I  wondered  what 
Mrs.  Bell  would  have  thought  of  me  had  she  made  my  acquaintance  two  years 
before. 

But  such  speculations  were  an  idle  waste  of  time,  and  I  tried  to  banish 
them  from  my  thoughts,   and  to  appear  as  cheerful  as  possible,  as  I  walked 
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along  the  shady  road  by  Mr.  Henderson's  side.  I  had  an  honest  liking  for 
the  gruff  old  man,  who  on  his  part  showed  me  a  true  kindness  and  gentle 
courtesy,  not  invariably  found  in  people  of  much  more  refinement. 

The  morning  was  fresh  and  cool,  and  I  really  enjoyed  the  walk,  for  five 
days  of  pure  air  and  substantial  food  had  done  a  good  ileal  towards  restoring 
my  strength.  Mr.  Henderson,  was,  as  a  rule,  a  rather  silent  person,  and,  as 
he  himself  was  fond  of  observing,  never  talked  unless  he  had  something  par- 
ticular to  say.  But  that  morning  he  appeared  to  be  in  an  unusually  talkative 
mood,  and  we  had  not  gone  far  on  our  walk  when  I  found  my  calm  reflections 
on  the  pleasant  scent  of  the  new  mown  hay,  and  the  sweet  bird  songs  all 
around  us,  suddenly  and  effectually  dispelled  by  this  abrupt  question — 

"Was  your  father  a  brother  of  Tom  Sheehan's?" 

My  heart  gave  one  great  frightened  bound,  and  all  the  blood  in  my  body 
seemed  to  be  rushing  up  into  my  face  ;  but  I  made  a  great  effort  to  speak 
calm. 

"Yes,"  I  said  simply. 

"Hm  !  didn't  remember  hearing  he  had  ever  had  one,  but  that  ain't  sur- 
prising ;  I  never  was  much  given  to  listening  to  gossip,  I  didn't  know  Tom  so 
very  well,  but  I  did  see  a  good  deal  of  him  when  he  used  to  come  to  the 
Adams' courting  Mary.     Has  your  father  been  dead  long  ?'' 

"Only  a  little  over  a  year." 

"And  your  mother?" 

"She  died  at  the  same  time.  It  was  very  terrible  ;  they  were  both  killed 
in  a  railway  accident."  My  voice  broke  suddenly,  and  I  had  hard  work  to 
restrain  my  tears. 

Mr.  Henderson  laid  his  rough  hand  kindly  on  my  shoulder. 

"There,  there  !  little  girl,  never  mind.  I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  you,  but  it 
seemed  queer  I'd  never  heard  of  your  father  before,  and  you  don't  look  like 
Tom  Sheehan  neither,  not  a  bit  of  it.  I  don't  want  to  pry  into  nothing  that 
don't  concern  me,  but  I've  lived  in  the  first  families  as  coachman  for  a  good 
many  years,  and  I  think  I  know  a  lady  when  I  see  one." 

I  was  silent;  what  indeed  could  1  say?  Could  this  oian  have  discovered 
my  secret,  and  was  I  safe  with  him  if  he  had?  I  remembered  that  terrible 
advertisement,  and  my  heart  sank.  We  walked  on  without  speaking  for  some 
minutes  ;  then  I  inquired  with  a  great  effort  to  speak  cheerfully  and  nat- 
urally, how  far  it  was  to  the  Bell's. 

"Only  about  half  a  mile  from  my  place;  we're  most  at  the  front  gate 
now  ;  you'll  smell  the  flowers  in  a  minute." 

It  was  true  ;  in  a  couple  of  minutes  more  we  were  walking  along  a  broad 
gravel  carriage  drive,  shaded  on  either  side  by  great  trees  ;  while  at  the  same 
time  the  air  grew  heavy  with  the  perfume  of  verbena  and  mignonette. 

"How  beautiful,"  I  could  not  help  exclaiming,  pausing  to  draw  a  long 
breath  of  the  delicious  fragrance  ;  "are  the  Bells  very  rich?" 

"Well,  they  do  say  he's  got  a  goodish  pile,  but  he  ain't  sting}-  with  his 
money,  and  that's  the  best  thing  to  be  said  in  any  man's  favor.  Hello  ! 
here  comes  the  little  one,  running  as  if  she  knew  you." 

Next  moment  two  small  hands  had  siezed  me  from  behind,  and  a  sweet 
baby  voice  cried  delightedly — 

"I  saw  you  coming,  and  I  ranned  away  from  Katy.  Did  you  come  to  see 
my  rabbits?" 
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"I  came  to  see  you,"  I  said,  actually  laughing  in  my  pleasure  at  the 
child's  greeting.  And  then,  forgetting  every  thing  else  in  the  moment,  I 
stooped  impulsively,  and  would  have  kissed  the  little  upturned  face,  but  a 
sharp  feminine  voice  interposed  hastily, 

"Don't  kiss  the  child  ;  Mrs.  Bell  never  allows  it.  L,ulu,  you  naughty 
girl,  what  made  you  run  away?" 

I  had  drawn  back  quickly  as  if  I  had  been  stung,  and  even  the  little  one 
seemed  somewhat  crest-fallen. 

"It's  the  poor  lady,  what  can't  see,  Katy,"  she  explained  ;  "she  came  in 
the  choo-choo  cars  with  mamma  and  me,  and  I  gaved  her  some  of  my  candy. 
Mamma  says  it's  right  to  be  kind  to  people  what  can't  see.  I'm  going  to 
take  her  up  stairs  to  see  mamma  ;  I  going  to  take  her  all  by  myself."  And 
the  child  grasped  my  hand  firmly,  and  held  it  tight. 

"You'll  let  her  fall  down,  or  knock  against  something,"  objected  the 
nurse  in  a  dissatisfied  tone  ;  "besides,  I  don't  believe  your  mamma  wants  to 
be  disturbed." 

"Yes,  she  does;  she  said  so  this  morning.  I  asked  her  if  we  couldn't 
have  the  poor  lady  what  couldn't  see  come  to  our  house,  and  she  said  perhaps 
she  would  come  some  day  ;  and  then  she  said  we  could  stop  some  time  in  the 
carriage  and  take  her  to  drive.     She  did  truly,  Kat}'." 

"Very  well,"  returned  the  nurse  crossly;  "I'm  sure  I  dont  care,  but  if 
Mrs,  Bell  is  provoked,  she  needn't  blame  me,  that's  all.' 

I  hesitated,  uncertain  what  to  do,  and  feeling  decidedly  uncomfortable. 
Mr.  Henderson,  however,  settled  the  difficulty. 

"Go  along  with  the  little  girl,"  he  said,  reassuringly."  I'll  take  these 
eggs  into  the  kitchen,  and  wait  there  till  you  come  down.  Mrs.  Bell's  a  nice 
lady,  and  she'll  be  glad  to  see  you,  I  dare  say." 

I  was  very  glad  of  this  decision,  for  I  was  really  longing  to  hear  that 
sweet,  kind  voice  again  ;  so  without  further  hesitation,  I  consented  to  be  led, 
slowly  and  cautiously,  along  the  path  by  the  delighted  Lulu,  while  the  nurse 
followed  close  behind,  obliged  to  content  herself  with  uttering  a  sharp  "take 
care,"  or  "look  out  where  you  are  going,"  every  moment.  But  I^ulu  was 
very  careful,  and  so  proud  of  her  new  occupation  of  "leader  of  the  blind" 
that  we  actually  reached  the  house  without  a  mishap  of  any  kind.  As  we 
walked,  the  little  one  chattered  on  unceasingly. 

"You  see,  I  know  just  how  it  feels  when  you  can't  see,"  she  explained  ; 
"  'cause  the  other  day  I  tied  a  handkerchief  over  my  eyes,  and  shut  them  up 
so  tight.  It  was  quite  dark,  and  it  felt  so  funny.  I  didn't  mean  to  go  out  of 
the  nursery,  but  I  got  out  in  the  hall  when  I  didn't  know  it,  and  most  failed 
down  stairs,  and  then  Katy  scolded,  and  made  me  keep  my  eyes  open  all  the 
time.  It  was  so  nice  when  it  got  all  right  again.  Do  you  have  to  stay  in  the 
dark  all  the  time?" 
•     "Yes,  all  the  time,"  I  answered,  quietly. 

"I  suppose  you  get  used  to  it  ;  Katy  says  people  do.  I  asked  papa 
about  it,  but  he  wouldn't  tell  me.  We  mustn't  talk  to  papa  about  people 
what  can't  see." 

"Why  not?"     I  could  not  help  incjniring,  with  some  natural  curiosity. 

"1  don't  know,  but  mamma  says  we  mustn't.  He  jumped  up,  so  quick 
when  I  asked  him,  and  commenced  to  walk  up  and  down  the  piazza,  and 
mamma  told  me  to  go  up  stairs.     I  was  afraid  'cause  I  thought  he  was  cross, 
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but  matuma  said  he  was  only  unhappy,  and  we  mustn't  talk  about  it  any 
more.  Papa  has  so  much  business  ;  I  suppose  it  makes  him  unhappy.  He 
used  to  play  tag,  and  carry  me  on  his  shoulder,  but  he's  too  busy  now." 

Here  our  arrival  at  the  house  put  an  end  to  Lulu's  revelations,  and  in  the 
interest  of  guiding  me  safely  through  the  wide  hall  and  up  the  stairs,  she 
apparently  forgot  the  thread  of  her  discourse,  and  as  we  neared  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  she  began  shouting  excitedlj' — 

"Mamma,  mamma,  here's  the  poor  lady  we  saw  in  the  choo-choo  cars — 
the  lady  what  can't  see.  I  bringed  her  up  all  the  way  from  the  gate,  all  by 
my  own  self." 

Mrs.  Bell  received  me  very  kindly ;  told  me  I  was  looking  much  better 
already  for  the  change  ;  and  made  me  sit  down  in  her  cool,  pleasant  room, 
while  Lulu  trotted  away  to  the  nursery,  to  return  almost  immediately  with  an 
arm  full  of  treasures,  which  she  insisted  on  pouring  into  my  lap. 

"You  can  choose  what  you  like  to  take  home,"  she  explained.  "When  I 
go  to  see  Miss  Gray  she  always  lets  me  choose  what  I  like  to  take  home." 

"Miss  Gray  is  one  of  our  neighbors,  an  invalid  lady,  who  is  very  fond  of 
children,"  Mrs.  Bell  added,  "I  am  afraid  she  spoils  Lulu  sadly,  for  the  child 
never  comes  home  from  a  call  at  her  house,  without  being  laden  with  treas- 
ures of  one  kind  or  another," 

"Miss  Gray  can't  walk,"  remarked  Lulu,  solemnly.  "I  asked  her  if  she 
would  rather  not  walk  than  not  see,  and  she  said  yes,  because  she  could  look 
out  of  her  window,  and  see  the  sky  and  all  the  pretty  flowers." 

"Suppose  you  run  down  stairs.  Lulu,  and  ask  Ellen  to  make  us  some  nice 
lemonade,"  Mrs.  Bell  interrupted  at  this  juncture;  "I  am  sure  Margaret 
would  like  a  glass  after  her  walk.  You  mustn't  mind  the  child's  chatter," 
she  added  kindly,  as  the  little  one  trotted  away  to  fulfill  her  mother's  com- 
mission. "You  know  how  children  will  harp  on  one  subject.  She  is  a  dear 
sympathetic  little  soul,  and  tremendous!}'  interested  in  you.  She  was  asking 
me  only  this  morning  if  I  wouldn't  take  her  to  see  yon." 

"She  is  the  dearest,  sweetest  little  darling  I  have  ever  known,"  I  returned 
heartil}^     "I  am  not  at  all  sensitive  about  my  blindness." 

"Have  you  been  blind  all  your  life?"  Mrs.  Bell  inquired,  with  real 
interest  in  her  tone. 

"Yes, — or  at  least  ever  since  I  can  remember,  and  while  my  mother  lived 
I  really  didn't  mind  it  much.  Everyone  was  so  good  to  me  then,  and  I  was 
so  happy."  My  voice  quivered,  and  the  tears  would  come,  in  spite  of  all  my 
efforts  to  keep  them  Lack. 

Mrs.  Bell  was  an  impulsive  little  woman,  who  never  could  bear  to  see  any- 
one cry.  In  a  moment  she  had  drawn  her  chair  close  to  mine,  and  taken  my 
hand  in  hers. 

"My  poor  little  girl,"  she  said,  speaking  almost  as  tenderly  as  she  might 
have  done  to  her  own  little  Lulu  ;  "I  am  so  very  sorry  for  you  ;  I  wish  there 
was  something  I  could  say  to  comfort  you,  for  I  know  how  it  hurts.  I  can't 
remember  my  mother — she  died  when  I  was  a  little  child — but  I  adored 
my  father,  and  when  he  was  taken  from  me  I  felt  for  a  long  time  as  if  I  could 
never  be  happy  again." 

"But  you  were  not  like  me  ;  you  were  not  left  all  alone  in  the  world, 
with  no  one  to  care  what  became  of  }ou,"  I  sobbed,  letting  the  tears  have 
their  own  way  now,  for  this  sympathy  and  compassion  were  very  sweet. 
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"Perhaps  I  was  more  like  you  than  you  think,"  Mrs.  Bell  said  gently, 
"for  whea  my  father  died  a  great  change  came  into  my  life.  He  was  a 
clergyman,  and  I  spent  all  my  childhood  in  the  dear  old  rectory  of  one  of  the 
loveliest  Knglish  villages  in  the  world.  After  my  father's  death  I  had  to 
leave  my  old  home,  and  as  there  was  very  little  money,  I  was  obliged  to  work 
for  my  living.  I  weat  to  London,  and  was  fortunate  in  finding  a  position  as 
governess  in  a  family  who  were  old  acquaintances  of  my  mother's.  It  was 
not  a  very  happy  home,  and  for  the  next  two  years  my  life  was  a  very  hard 
one.     So  you  see,  dear,  I  know  how  it  feels  to  be  sad  and  lonely." 

"You  always  do  me  so  much  good,"  I  said,  trying  to  smile,  and  wiping 
my  eyes  as  I  spoke,  "though  I  really  don't  see  why  it  should  comfort  me  to 
know  that  some  one  else  has  been  as  unhappy  as  I.  But  you  seem  so  bright 
and  cheerful ;  I  am  sure  you  must  have  been  much  braver  than  I." 

"I  am  afraid  I  wasn't  very  brave,"  she  said,  laughing,  "but  I  had  one 
great  comfort,  which  perhaps  you  have  not.  I  was  engaged  to  be  married, 
and  at  the  end  of  those  two  years  my  friend  was  able  to  take  me  away  to  the 
dear  little  home  he  had  made  for  me." 

"Was  that  in  England,  too?"  I  asked,  interested  in  spite  of  myself. 

"Yes,  at  first,  but  when  we  had  been  married  a  little  over  a  year,  and 
Lulu  was  a  tiny  bab)',  my  husband  decided  to  come  back  to  America,  where 
he  had  lived  as  a  boy  ;  so  we  came,  and  have  lived  here  ever  since." 

"And  now  you  have  this  beautiful  home,  and  that  precious  little  child?" 
I  said  doubtfully.  "Ah,  no,"  I  added  with  a  sigh,  "your  story  is  not  like 
mine,  after  all,  for  there  is  no  beautiful  home  in  store  for  me  ;  there  is  only 
'The  Home  For  the  Destitute  Blind.'  " 

"You  don't  know  that,"  said  Mrs.  Bell,  cheerfully  ;  "we  none  of  us  know 
what  may  be  in  store  for  us.  If  I  had  known  in  those  sad  years  of  all  the 
happiness  that  was  to  come  to  me,  it  would  have  been  so  different.  I  hope  I 
appreciate  my  blessings,  but  sometimes  I  am  almost  afraid  that  I  make  too 
much  of  an  idol  of  my  little  girl.  My  husband  says  I  am  wrong,  and  per- 
haps I  am,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  anything  happened  to  her  it  would 
surely  kill  me." 

While  she  had  been  speaking  I  had  been  rapidly  making  up  my  mind. 

"Mrs.  Bell,"  I  said,  eagerly,  "I  should  like  to  tell  you  all  about  myself, 
if  you  will  let  me,  and  won't  think  it  a  bore  to  listen.  I  think  you  might  be 
able  to  advise  me,  to — " 

I  paused  abruptly,  as  a  servant  entered  the  room. 

"A  telegram  for  you,  Mrs.  Bell." 

Mrs.  Bell  sprang  to  her  feet,  tore  open  the  dispatch,  and  in  another 
moment  her  whole  manner  had  undergone  a  sudden  change. 

"Ellen,  ask  Katy  to  come  here  and  help  me  to  get  my  things  together, 
and  tell  Robert  to  have  the  carriage  at  the  door  in  half  an  hour  ;  I  must  catch 
the  eleven  forty." 

She  spoke  quickly,  and  her  voice  trembled  with  suppressed  excitement. 

"I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  leave  you  so  suddenly,"  she  added,  turning 
to  me,  as  the  servant  left  the  room,  "but  this  telegram  is  most  important.  My 
husband  has  gone  to  Boston  on  some  very  particular  business,  and  he  wishes 
me  to  join  him  there  this  evening.  When  I  come  back  I  will  see  you  again, 
and  you  must  tell  me  your  story  ;  I  shall  be  very  glad  fo  hear  it." 

Kind  as  she  was,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  she  had,  for  the  moment  at  least, 
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lost  all  iuterest  in  me,  and  my  only  desire  was  to  get  away  as  soon  as  possible. 
This  desire  was  soon  accomplished,  for  Lulu  returning  at  that  moment, 
readily  consented  to  take  me  down  to  the  kitchen,  though  not  until  she  had 
prevailed  upon  me  to  accept  a  small  china  doll  and  a  china  teapot,  minus  a 
handle,  '"cause,"  as  she  explained,  "it's  always  nice  to  have  something  to 
take  home  with  you  when  you  go  visiting." 

I  found  Mr.  Henderson  awaiting  me  in  the  kitchen,  listening  rather 
impatiently  to  a  long  conversation  between  the  cook  and  the  butcher  boy,  on 
the  subject  of  the  latter's  exorbitant  charges,  and  we  had  soon  turned  our 
steps  in  a  homeward  direction. 

"Well,  did  you  have  a  nice  time  with  Mrs.  Bell?"  the  old  man  inquired, 
as  we  passed  out  of  ear-shot  of  the  kitchen  precincts. 

"Oh,  yes,  she  is  so  lovely  ;  I  think  I  never  met  anyone  quite  so  dear  and 
kind,  but  I  am  afraid  she  is  in  some  trouble."  And  I  related  the  episode  of 
the  telegram. 

I  thought  Mr.  Henderson  seemed  rather  sorry  to  hear  that  Mrs.  Bell 
was  going  away. 

"I  wish  she'd  take  the  child  with  her,"  he  said,  "or  else  get  some  one 
better  fitted  to  look  after  her  than  that  scatter-brained  girl." 

I  had  not  been  prepossessed  in  the  nurse's  favor  myself,  and  I  said  so 
frankly. 

"She's  a  silly,  stuck-up  fool,  that's  what  she  is,"  observed  my  companion, 
with  unusual  animation.  "What  my  wife  finds  to  like  about  her  is  more 
than  J  can  make  out,  but  women  are  queer  critters,  even  the  best  of  them." 

"Is  Katy  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Henderson's?"  I  inquired,  none  too  well 
pleased  at  this  information. 

"Well,  she  ain't  a  friend  exactly,  but  she's  got  into  a  way  of  dropping  in 
for  a  chat  of  an  evening  now  and  again.  It's  my  opinion  she's  that  fond  of 
gossip,  it  doesn't  matter  much  to  her  who  she  gossips  with.  She  don't  get 
on  with  the  other  'help'  at  the  Bells,  She  says  she  can't  put  up  with  Irish 
people,  but  it's  my  opinion  they  can't  put  up  with  her  airs. 

"She's  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  she's  an  American,  and  that  her  father 
was  overseer  in  a  mill  somewhere  in  Vermont,  but  I  tell  her  I've  lived  among 
Irish  'help'  for  a  good  many  years,  and  I  always  found  'em  pleasant  and  easy 
enough  to  get  on  with.  She's  fond  of  good  eating,  and  mother's  cooking 
suits  her  first  rate.  The  way  she'll  sit  and  munch,  and  chatter  about  things 
that  don't  concern  her  no  more  than  they  concern  you  or  me,  is  what  drives 
me  beyond  patience  sometimes.  I've  always  heard  the  Bells  were  fine  people 
to  live  with,  and  I  don't  believe  they'd  care  to  have  their  private  family 
affairs  gossipped  about  in  every  house  in  town — not  if  they  knew  it." 

Mr.  Henderson  relapsed  into  silence  after  this  outburst,  and  scarcely 
spoke  again  until  we  reached  home.  The  farmer's  words  had  made  me 
vaguely  uneasy.  I  did  not  like  to  think  of  that  sweet,  little  delicate  child 
left  alone  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  cross,  careless  nurse,  and  I  could  not 
help  wondering  a  little  impatiently,  what  the  important  business  could  pos- 
sibly be,  that  could  take  a  mother  away  from  her  only  child  so  suddenly  and 
at  such  short  notice. 

Mrs.  Henderson  seemed  interested  when  she  learned  of  my  call,  and 
asked  me  several  questions  as  to  what  Mrs.  Bell  and  I  had  talked  about. 
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When  I  mentioned  the  arrival  of  the  telegram,  she  grew,  really,  for  her, 
quite  garrulous. 

"You  don't  say,'  she  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  considerable  interest ;  "so 
she's  gone  oE  again.  Well,  the  way  those  people  do  run  about  all  over  the 
country  beats  anything  I  ever  did  hear.  Katy,  the  nurse,  as  is  a  nice  bright 
little  body,  comes  over  to  cheer  me  up  once  in  a  while,  and  the  queer  goings 
on  in  that  house  as  she  tells  me  about  !  It's  all  been  in  the  past  few  months, 
too.  Last  summer,  Katy  says,  there  wasn't  a  quieter,  more  regular  acting 
family  in  the  world,  but  ever  since  the  middle  of  the  winter  something 
queer's  been  going  on.  He's  that  glum  and  cranky,  no  one  can  get  a  word 
out  of  him,  and  he's  hardly  ever  at  home  for  a  week  together.  Half  a  dozen 
times  he's  sent  her  telegrams,  and  she's  gone  flying  off  at  a  minute's  notice, 
no  one  knows  where.     It's  all  together  mighty  queer,  I  think." 

"Come  now,  mother,"  observed  Mr.  Henderson,  good-naturedly,  for  this 
conversation  took  place  at  the  dinner  table  ;  "don't  you  bother  your  head 
about  other  folks'  business.  I  guess  the  Bells  are  able  to  look  after  their  own 
affairs  without  any  help  from  us,  or  from  Katy  either."  At  which  gentle 
reproof  Mrs.  Henderson  relapsed  into  silence,  and  I  heard  no  more  on  the 
subject  of  the  Bells'  mysterious  conduct  that  day.  But  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  I  woke,  being  roused  by  a  severe  thunder  storm,  and  I  could  not  get  to 
sleep  again  for  a  long  time,  but  lay  thinking  of  the  little  lonely  child,  in  the 
big,  luxurious  house,  only  half  a  mile  away,  and  wondering  if  she,  too,  had 
been  awakened  by  the  storm,  and  was  frightened  because  there  was  no  tender 
mother  arms  to  hold  her  close,  no  sweet  mother's  voice  to  drive  away  the 
childish  terrors,  only  cross  Katy,  to  bid  her  to  go  to  sleep  again  and  not  be  a 
little  goose. 

Chapter   XXI. 

MRS.    SHEEHAN'S   warning. 

The  next  day  was  Sundaj',  and  it  passed  very  quietly  and  uneventfullj'. 
Mr.  Henderson  went  to  the  Methodist  Church  in  the  morning,  and  his  wife 
and  I  stayed  at  home,  and  sat  idly  chatting  and  dozing  on  the  porch.  In  the 
afternoon  the  farmer  kindly  proposed  to  read  aloud  to  us,  but  as  he  was  a 
strict  Methodist,  and  never  permitted  himself  the  luxury  of  any  secular  liter- 
ature on  the  Sabbath,  the  subject  of  his  reading  was  not  particularly  exciting, 
and  consisted  of  a  long  sermon,  and  an  account  of  some  missionary  work  in 
China,  both  selected  from  the  pages  of  "The  Religious  Observer."  Mrs. 
Henderson  fell  asleep  and  snored  peacefully  through  the  sermon,  but  this 
fact  did  not  appear  to  trouble  her  husband  in  the  least.  He  remarked  cheer, 
fully  that  "mother  always  did  drop  off  like  that"  when  anyone  read  aloud, 
but  that  he  always  made  it  a  point  to  read  to  her  on  Sunday  afternoons,  as  it 
kept  him  in  practice.  In  the  evening  some  visitors  came,  and  I  escaped  to 
my  room,  and  went  to  bed,  being  untroubled  that  night  by  either  thunder 
storms  or  anxious  thoughts. 

On  Monday  morning  I  was  surprised  to  learn  from  Mrs.  Henderson  that 
her  husband  intended  going  to  the  city  that  day,  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
to  some  business  connected  with  the  farm,  and  that  he  would  probably 
remain  in  town  until  the  following  morning,  spending  the  night  with  one  of 
their  married  daughters. 

"He  don't  often  get  a  change,"  she  remarked  with  resignation,  "so  I  sup- 
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pose  I  can't  say  nothing,  but  I  do  hate  being  left  without  a  man  in  the  house 
at  night.  If  anything's  ever  going  to  happen,  it's  bound  to  happen  just  when 
the  men  folks  are  all  out  of  the  way." 

I  assured  her  cheerfully  that  I  did  not  believe  anything  was  going  to  hap- 
pen, and  she  acquiesced,  merely  adding  with  a  rather  pensive  sigh,  that  she 
did  wish  she  could  forget  the  face  of  a  certain  tramp,  who  had  called  at  the 
house,  and  asked  for  something  to  eat  the  day  before. 

Mr.  Henderson  departed  shortly  after  breakfast,  and  his  wife  and  T  set- 
tled down  to  a  quiet  day.  It  was  cool  and  cloudy,  with  a  strong  wind  blow- 
ing from  the  East,  and  something  in  the  sound  of  the  wind  rustling  the 
leaves  on  the  trees,  seemed  to  make  me  restless  and  depressed.  I  was  sorry 
when  all  the  simple  household  tasks  were  done,  for  I  could  not  bear  to  sit 
down  with  folded  hands,  and  at  last,  when  dinner  was  over,  I  persuaded  Mrs. 
Henderson  to  let  me  go  out  by  myself,  and  walk  up  and  down  the  flagged 
path  in  front  of  the  house. 

I  had  been  walking  for  a  few  moments,  finding  some  relief  in  the  active 
exercise,  when  I  beard  a  wagon  stop  at  the  gate,  and  a  cheery  voice  called 
to  me. 

"Hello!  there!  I  brought  your  mail.  I  met  Mr.  Henderson  going  to 
the  station  this  morning,  and  he  said  he  was  off  for  the  citj',  so  when  I 
stopped  at  the  office  half  an  hour  ago,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  bring  your 
letters  along." 

I  recognized  the  voice  as  belonging  to  Bob  Sawyer,  a  good-natured  young 
fellow,  whose  farm  adjoined  Mr.  Henderson's,  and  whom  I  had  already  met 
several  times  since  I  had  been  at  Peak's  Point.  I  came  forward  smiling  to 
take  the  letters  he  held  out  to  me  from  his  seat  in  the  farm  wagon. 

"There  ain't  much,"  he  remarked,  presenting  me  as  he  spoke,  with  two 
newspapers  and  one  letter,  "the  papers  are  both  for  Mr.  Henderson,  and  the 
letter  is  for  yourself,  I  guess.     Your  name's  Sheehan,  ain't  it?" 

"Yes,"  I  said,  my  heart  beginning  to  flutter,  for  it  was  a  long  time  since 
I  had  received  a  letter  from  anyone.  Then  suddenly  remembering  the  difli- 
culty  Mrs.  Henderson  always  appeared  to  have  in  deciphering  hand-writing, 
I  added  a  little  nervously — 

"Would  you  mind  reading  it  to  me?     I  can't  read  it  myself,  you  know." 

"To  be  sure  I  will,"  returned  the  young  man  pleasantly  ;  "Betsey'll  be 
glad  of  a  little  rest  before  she  climbs  the  hill  ;  she's  been  all  the  way  to  Gar- 
risons and  back  since  ten  o'clock."  And  having  opened  the  letter,  and 
cleared  his  throat  impressively,  Mr.  Sawyer  began  to  read  in  a  loud,  rather 
declamatory  style.  I  heard  afterwards  that  he  was  very  proud  of  his  reading, 
having  carried  off  most  of  the  prizes  for  declamation  at  The  High  School. 

My  Dear  Margaret  : — 

I  was  very  much  pleased  to  receive  Mr.  Henderson's  postal,  telling  of 
your  safe  arrival,  and  that  you  were  not  feeling  any  the  worse  after  3'our 
journey.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Sheehan  has  almost 
entirely  regained  his  usual  state  of  health.  He  was  confined  to  his  bed  for 
three  days,  and  is  still  obliged  to  be  careful  of  his  diet,  but  he  is,  compara- 
tivaly  speaking,  well, — for  which  blessing  both  he  and  myself  are,  I  trust, 
duly  grateful. 

1  received  a  letter  from  Mademoiselle  Malhilde  yesterday,  in  which  she 
speaks  very  kindly  of  Mollie.  She  says  the  child  is  doin^j  well,  and  is  reallj- 
a  great  help  10  her.  This  is  also  a  cause  of  thankfulness  to  me.  Mollie  her- 
self sent  her   love,  and  hoped  that   Mr.  Sheehan  and  myself  were  enjoying 
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good  health.     She  also  sent  the  same  message  to  you;  asking   me  to  deliver 
it  if  I  should  happen  to  see  you 

1  trust  that  you  aie  much  improved  by  the  change  of  air,  and  that  when 
you  return  3'ou  may  be  in  your  usual  state  of  health. 

The  weather  is  much  cooler,  and  we  are  all,  in  consequence,  much 
refreshed. 

There  is  one  thing  more  which  I  must  say  before  closing.  You  remem- 
ber the  advertisement  I  mentioned  to  you.  It  still  continues,  and  I  regret  to 
say  that,  contrary  to  my  advice,  Mr.  Sheehan  has  decided  to  answer  it.  He 
appears  to  consider  that  in  so  doing  he  will  be  merely  performing  his  duty. 
I  thought  it  best  to  inform  you  of  this  fact,  that  you  might  be  free  to  act  as 
you  thiuk  best.  Mr.  Sheehan  has  not  communicated  with  the  parties  as  yet, 
but  may  do  so  at  any  time. 

I  will  now  close,  with  the  hope  that  I  may  soon  have  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing from  you  through  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Henderson,  to  both  of  whom  I  send  my 
kind  regards,  I  remain. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mary  Sheehan. 

I  stood  quite  still,  without  moving  a  muscle.  My  hands  were  tightly 
clasped,  but  I  think  that  was  the  only  sign  I  betrayed  of  the  wild  storm  of 
terror  and  despair,  that  seemed  almost  overwhelming  me.  Betrayed  at  last  ! 
and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  my  enemies  !  It  was  the  only  thought  that 
came  to  me  in  the  first  awful  moment. 

Mr.  Sawyer  replaced  the  letter  into  the  envelope,  and  leaning  forward  in 
his  seat,  put  it  back  into  my  hand. 

"Here's  your  letter,"  he  said  ;  "not  much  in  it,  is  there?" 

I  felt  he  must  be  looking  at  me  curiously,  and  I  made  a  mighty  effort  to 
appear  as  usual. 

"No,  not  much,"  I  assented,  with  a  faint  attempt  at  a  smile.  "It  was 
very  kind  of  you  to  read  it  to  me,  I'am  much  obliged." 

I  was  moving  away  towards  the  house,  but  he  called  me  back.  "Say  ! 
would  you  like  a  drive  some  time  ?" 

"A  drive?  Yes,  thank  you — you  are  very  kind."  I  felt  that  I  was 
speaking  in  a  strange,  dull  voice,  but  I  could  not  help  it. 

"Well,  I'll  come  for  you  some  day  ;  maybe  to-morrow.  Mr.  Henderson 
don't  keep  a  horse,  you  know.  Betsey's  slow,  but  she's  sure,  and  as  safe  as 
an  old  cow.  She  wouldn't  run  away  if  you  was  to  set  off  a  whole  pack  of 
cannon  crackers  right  under  her  nose.  Say  !  there  ain't  anything  the  matter 
with  you,  is  there  ?" 

"Anything  the  matter  with  me?  Why,  no,  of  course  not;  why  should 
there  be?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know  ;  you  looked  sort  of  white  and  queer,  that's  all.  I 
must  be  off  now  ;  mother'll  be  tired  keeping  dinner  hot  for  me.     Good-bye." 

"Good-bye,"  I  repeated  mechanicalh-. 

He  gathered  up  his  reins,  chirrupped  to  his  old  horse,  and  went  rattling 
away  up  the  road,  and  I  stood  quite  still  iu  the  spot  where  he  had  left  me, 
teeling  neither  power  nor  desire  to  move. 

After  a  little  while  I  roused  myself  sufficiently  to  go  into  the  house.  Mrs. 
Henderson  had  already  settled  herself  for  her  afternoon  nap,  and  I  closed  the 
door  softly  that  I  might  not  disturb  her  ;  but  she  was  not  yet  asleep,  and  she 
called  after  me,  as  I  was  tip-toeing  towards  the  stairs. 

•'Is  that  you,  Margaret?    Where  are  you  going?" 
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"To  my  room,"  I  answered,  without  turning  mj-  head.  "I  have  a  head- 
ache, and  I  think  I  will  lie  down  for  a  little  while." 

"Oh,  very  well.  If  you  want  some  camphor  you'll  find  the  bottle  on  the 
shelf  in  my  closet  ;  camphor's  first  rate  for  a  headache." 

"Thank  you,  but  I  don't  think  I  shall  need  anything,  my  head  isn't  so 
very  bad." 

Mrs.  Henderson  said  no  more,  and  I  climbed  the  stairs  wearily,  and 
entered  my  own  little  room.  Then  suddenly,  all  my  strength  seamed  to  give 
way,  and  with  one  low  moan  of  despair,  I  sank  on  my  knees  beside  the  bed, 
and  buried  my  face  in  the  pillow. 

I  did  not  cry, — I  did  not  even  struggle  against  my  fate — I  never  even 
thought  of  trying  to  escape.  I  was  utterly  crushed — utterly  hopeless.  It 
was  all  so  plain,  the  temptation  of  a  reward  had  proved  too  great  for  Mr. 
Sheehan.  I  did  not  blame  him,  it  was  only  natural,  and  he  had  already 
shown  me  more  kindness  and  consideration  than  one  man  in  a  thousand 
would  have  done.  Mrs.  Sheehan  had  felt  it  her  duty  to  warn  me,  though  she 
must  have  known  how  useless  such  a  warning  would  be  under  the  circum- 
stances. In  all  probability  her  husband  had  by  this  time  carried  his  threat 
into  execution,  and  already  George  and  his  friends  were  upon  my  track.  At 
any  moment  they  might  arrive — might  find  me,  and  drag  me  back  to — what, 
I  dared  not  even  think. 

How  long  I  knelt  there,  alone  in  the  awful  darkness,  the  darkness  that 
seemed  to  me  more  awful  then,  than  ever  before  in  my  life — I  do  not  know. 
It  may  have  been  hours ;  it  may  have  been  only  minutes;  I  had  lost  all  count 
of  time.  In  my  heart  there  was  but  one  thought,  but  one  desire,  "Oh,  God, 
let  me  die,  let  me  die  before  this  horrible  thing  comes  upon  me  !"  Once  I 
started  violently  at  the  sound  of  a  knock,  followed  by  voices  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  I  trembled  from  head  to  foot  with  a  sudden  fear.  Was  that 
George's  voice?  Had  they  come  already?  But  no  one  came  near  me,  and 
my  terror  subsided  once  more  into  dull  despair. 

The  sound  that  roused  me  at  last  was  the  very  last  sound  I  might  have 
expected  to  hear  in  that  place,  the  voice  of  a  little  child. 

"You  do  say  awful  long  prayers,  don't  you  ?" 

I  lifted  my  head,  and  struggled  to  my  feet. 

"Lulu,"  I  faltered,  "little  Lulu,  is  it  you?" 

"Yes,  it  is  me,"  responded  the  baby  voice  ;  "I  comed  to  see  you  ;  mamma 
said  I  might  before  she  went  away.  Katy  bringed  me,  and  just  feel  what  I've 
got  for  you.     Sit  down  on  the  bed,  and  I'll  put  them  in  your  lap." 

I  complied  mechanically,  still  feeling  that  I  must  be  acting  in  a  dream, 
and  next  moment  a  shower  of  wild  flowers  were  poured  into  my  lap. 

"Ain't  they  lovely?"  exclaimed  my  little  visitor,  rapturously.  "I  picked 
them  all  my  own  self.  Katy  said  you  wouldn't  care,  'cause  you  couldn't  see 
them,  but  I  said  you  could  feel  them,  and  you  can,  can't  you?" 

"Yes,  indeed  I  can,"  I  said,  and  then,  with  a  sudden  impulse,  I  stretched 
out  my  arms,  and  drew  the  little  figure  into  them,  finding,  oh,  such  a  comfort 
in  the  touch  of  the  warm  face,  and  the  soft  curls. 

"Will  you  kiss  me,  Lulu?"'     I  said  wistfully. 

Next  moment  the  soft  arms  were  clinging  around  my  neck  ;  the  baby 
face  was  pressed  close  to  mine. 
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"  'Course  I  will  ;  I'll  give  you  lots  of  kisses,  'cause  I'm  so  sorry  for  you, 
and  'cause  I  love  you  too.     I  do  love  you  lots  ;  do  you  love  me  ?" 

"Love  you!  oh.  Lulu!"  I  could  not  say  anymore;  I  could  only  hold 
her  tight,  feeling  something  warm  and  tender  creeping  back  into  my  heart. 
But  this  silent  affection  was  not  quite  to  Lulu's  taste,  and  in  a  very  few 
moments  she  freed  herself  from  my  embrace. 

"What  makes  you  say  3-our  prayers  in  the  day-time?"  she  inquired,  with 
evident  interest.  "I  didn't  know  people  ever  said  their  prayers  in  the  day- 
time.    Katy  says  I  mustn't  say  mine,  'cept  at  night  when  I  go  to  bed." 

"Where  is  Katy,  now?"     I  inquired,  evading  a  reply  to  Lulu's  question. 

"Down  stairs,  talking  to  the  old  lady.  I  was  playing  with  the  pussy,  but 
she  was  cross,  and  she  tried  to  scratch  me,  so  I  thought  I'd  come  and  look 
for  you." 

"And  you  came  up  here  all  by  yourself?" 

"All  my  own  self,"  said  Lulu  proudly;  "I  came  real  softly,  too,  so  I 
wouldn't  'sturb  you,  if  you  was  asleep.  The  old  lady  said  you  was  laying 
down,  'cause  you  had  a  headache.     Is  your  headache  very  bad  ?" 

"Not  so  very,"  I  said  trying  to  smile. 

"I'll  pet  it  for  you,"  said  the  child,  with  a  sudden  inspiration.  "Papa 
had  a  headache  one  day,  and  I  sat  on  the  sofa,  and  petted  it,  and  it  got  all 
well.     You  lie  down  on  the  bed,  and  I'll  lie  down  too,  and  I'll  pet  your  head.' ' 

I  complied  right  willingly,  and  there  certainly  was  something  very  sooth- 
ing in  the  touch  of  the  soft,  cool  little  hand,  gently  smoothing  my  hot  fore- 
head. There  was  something  about  this  odd,  old-fashioned  little  child  that 
wab  indescribably  winning. 

"Doss  it  feel  better?"  inquired  Lulu,  anxiously  at  the  end  of  two  minutes 
industrious  'petting,  ;  "is  it  most  well  now?" 

I  assured  her  that  it  was  a  great  deal  better,  which  information  appeared 
to  afford  her  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

"I  most  always  make  people  well  right  away,"  she  said,  complacentlj'  ; 
"mamma  says  I'm  a  good  little  nurse." 

"Has  your  mamma  come  back  yet.  Lulu?"  I  asked,  with  a  sudden  hope. 
Suppose  I  were  to  confide  my  troubles  to  Mrs.  Bell ;  she  was  so  kind,  might 
not  she  possibly  be  able  to  help  me  in  some  way?" 

"No,"  said  the  child,  sadly  ;  "she  does  stay  away  an  awful  long  time  ! 
Katy  says  maybe  she'll  come  back  to-morrow.  She's  going  to  bring  me 
something  ;  she  always  does  when  she  goes  awa}\  You're  sure  your  head's 
getting  well?" 

"Yes,  very  sure  ;  you  are  a  splendid  little  nurse." 

"Then,  if  you  feel  better,  won't  you  please  tell  me  a  story  ?  I  do  love 
stories,  and  Katy  can't  tell  me  any,  'cause  she's  got  such  a  tooth-ache." 

I  did  not  feel  much  in  the  humor  for  story  telling,  just  than,  but  who 
could  resist  the  wheedlesome  coaxing  of  that  baby  voice  ?  Almost  before  I 
knew  what  I  was  about,  I  was  in  the  middle  of  "The  Fair  One  With  Golden 
Locks."  My  little  visitor  appeared  well  pleased,  and  when  I  had  finished 
that  exciting  tale,  remarked,  cheerfully,  "That's  a  very  nice  story  ;  now  lell 
me  another,  please." 

I  was  half  way  through  "Hop-O'-My-Thutnb,"  when  we  were  both 
brought  back  to  commonplace  realities  once  more  by  the  sound  of  Katy's 
voice,  calling  from  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 
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"Lulu,  Lulu,  are  j^ou  up  there  ?  Good  gracious,  what  mischief  can  that 
child  be  in  now  !" 

It  was  evident  that  in  the  interest  of  her  gossip  with  Mrs.  Henderson, 
Katy  had  temporarily  forgotten  her  little  charge. 

"I'm  here,  Katy,"  responded  the  child;  "the  lady  what  can't  see  is 
telling  me  a  beautiful  story.     Can't  I  stay  just  a  little  longer  ?" 

"No,  indeed,  you  can't,  not  one  minute ;  it's  beginning  to  rain,  and  we've 
got  to  hurry  home  just  as  quick  as  we  can." 

Lulu  heaved  a  sigh,  but  she  was  an  obedient  little  soul,  and  she  slipped 
down  off  the  bed,  observing  with  an  air  of  resignation,  as  she  ilid  so — 

"I'll  come  again  another  day,  and  then  you'll  tell  me  ihe  rest  of  the 
story,  won't  you  ?" 

A  sharp  pain,  like  the  stab  of  a  knife,  shot  through  my  heart  at  the  inno- 
cent request.  What  might  not  have  happened  to  me  before  that  other  day 
came.''  Was  I  never  again  to  hear  that  sweet  baby  voice — to  feel  the  touch  of 
those  loving  little  arms?  But  I  would  not  sadden  the  child  with  my  troubles, 
and  indeed  she  could  not  have  understood  ;  so  I  forced  a  smile,  and  promised 
cheerfully  to  finish  the  story  whenever  she  liked.  Then  I,  too,  rose,  and  to 
Lulu's  great  delight,  consented  to  her  leading  me  down  stairs — a  feat  which 
she  performed  with  great  pride  and  satisfaction  to  herself.  We  found  Katy 
and  Mrs.  Henderson  both  in  earnest  contemplation  of  the  weather. 

"I  declare!"  exclaimed  the  nurse,  in  atone  of  decided  vexation,  as  we 
entered  the  kitchen,  'it's  raining  hard,  and  we  haven't  even  an  umbrella. 
Mrs.  Bell  is  so  fussy,  I  shall  never  hear  the  last  of  it  if  that  child  gets  her  feet 
wet.  She'll  be  sure  to  catch  cold,  just  to  bother  me.  if  for  nothing  else." 
"Wait  a  while,  and  maybe  it'll  hold  up,"  suggested  Mrs.  Henderson. 
"No  it  won't  ;  it's  been  getting  ready  for  a  storm  all  day,  and  now  it 
looks  as  if  it  had  settled  in  for  a  rainy  evening.  Oh,  dear  !  oh  dear  !  what 
ever  shall  I  do  ?" 

"Won't  they  send  the  carriage  for  you?"  inquired  Mrs.  Henderson 
soothingly. 

"No  one  knows  where  we  are.  I  don't  consider  it  necessery  to  tell  those 
Irish  people  everything  I  intend  doing,"  said  Katy,  airly.  "l\Trs,  Bell  always 
leaves  Lulu  entirely  in  my  charge  ;  I  have  a  perfect  right  to  take  her  where- 
ever  I  choose." 

"Then  why  can't  you  both  sta}'  here  and  spend  the  night?"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Henderson,  with  unusual  animation.  "Mr.  Henderson's  away,  and 
Margaret  and  I  are  alone.  I'd  be  just  delighted  to  have  some  one  for  corn- 
pan}-;  I  always  feel  so  lonesome  at  night  when  pap  ain't  home.  I  can  lend 
you  a  night  gown,  and  we  can  fix  the  little  one  up  real  comfortable  in  a 
sheet." 

Katy  appeared  to  hesitate. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  but  what  we  will,"  she  said,  slowly.  "Mrs.  Bell 
won't  be  home  before  to-morrow  ;  there  was  a  telegram  came  just  before  I 
left,  saying  they  wouldn't  leave  Boston  till  this  afternoon.  It'll  be  awful 
work  getting  home  in  this  rain,  and  if  I  take  more  cold  in  my  face,  not  a 
wink  of  sleep  shall  I  have  this  night.  If  Mrs.  Bell  makes  a  row  when  she 
hears  about  it,  why,  I  don't  care.  I  don't  intend  to  stay  there  much  longer, 
anyhow  ;  I  can  leave  a  little  sooner  or  a  little  later,  it  doesn't  matter  which, 
As  for  those  Irish  girls,   I   am  quite  indifferent   to  their   opinion.     I   guess 
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they'll  have  sense  enough  to  snppose  we  went  in  somewhere  out  of  the  storm." 

So  the  matter  was  settled,  much  to  Mrs.  Henderson's  satisfaction,  and  the 
hospitable  old  woman  immediately  hobbled  away  to  make  preparations  for 
the  comfort  of  her  unexpected  visitors.  L,ulu  was  delighted  at  the  prospect 
of  spending  the  night  in  a  new  place,  and  was  soon  comfortably  ensconced  on 
my  lap,  listening  to  the  further  adventures  of  the  interesting  hero,  "Hop-O- 
My-Thumb."  Katy  asked  for  a  comb,  with  which  to  arrange  her  crimps,  and 
then  settled  herself  down  to  play  lady,  and  be  entertaining.  She  treated  me 
with  condescending  patronage,  which  at  another  time  would  have  amused 
me  greatly.  She  had  learned  from  Mrs.  Henderson  that  I  was  an  inmate  of 
an  institution,  and  that  fact  was  quite  sufficient  to  place  me  far  beyond  the 
pale  of  Katy's  aristocratic  acquaintance. 

The  rain  had  settled  into  a  steady  downpour,  which  continued,  with  no 
sign  of  abatement.  "Hop-O-My-Thumb"  was  finished,  and  followed  by 
"Cinderella,"  "Beauty  And  The  Beast,"'  and  "Red  Riding-hood."  I  was  glad 
of  the  occupation  ;  it  calmed  for  the  time  my  restlessness,  and  kept  me  from 
thinking  of  the  horrible  future.  Mrs.  Henderson  prepared  supper — an 
unusual!}'  good  one — for  her  distinguished  guests,  and  at  six  o'clock  we  all 
sat  down  to  it. 

"That  laudanum  you  gave  me  has  really  done  my  toothache  a  lot  of 
good,"  observed  Katy,  helping  herself  to  her  second  plate  of  strawberry  jam. 

"Where  did  you  put  the  bottle?"  inquired  Mrs.  Henderson,  anxiouslj'. 
"Pa  says  it's  dangerous  stuff,  and  he  don't  like  to  have  it  left  around." 

"Dangerous  stuff  '  I  should  think  so,"  returned  Katy.  "Why,  one  half 
of  what's  in  that  bottle  would  just  about  finish  one.  They  say  it's  an  awful 
easy  death,  though.  You  just  fall  asleep,  and  never  wake  any  more.  I  read 
a  piece  in  the  paper  the  other  day,  about  a  poor  woman,  who  killed  herself, 
and  her  three  children,  by  an  overdose  of  laudanum.  Her  husband  had 
deserted  her,  and  she  couldn't  get  any  work,  poor  thing,  and  they  were  all 
dying  of  starvation." 

"But  what  did  you  do  with  the  bottle?"  re-iterated  Mrs.  Henderson. 

"It's  right  here,  on  the  end  of  the  mantle-piece,"  said  Katy,  carelessly. 
"There,  Lulu,  you  mustn't  eat  another  crumb  of  that  cake,  or  you'll  be  sick, 
and  then  what'll  your  mamma  say.  This  is  beautiful  jam,  Mrs.  Henclerson  ; 
did  you  make  it  yourself  ?" 

Mrs.  Henderson  explained  that  the  jam  had  been  made  by  her  daughter 
Sallie,  and  thereupon  launched  forth  upon  a  lengthy  eulogy  on  the  said 
Sallie's  culinary  powers,  in  the  midst  of  which  Katy  yawned,  and  pushing 
back  her  chair  from  the  table,  remarked  that  it  was  time  to  put  L,ulu  to  bed. 

I  had  been  making  a  faint  pretence  of  eating,  but  at  the  moment  when 
Katy  began  to  relate  the  anecdote  about  the  starving  of  the  family,  I  had 
laid  down  my  fork,  and  leaned  back  in  my  chair,  with  a  strange,  sudden  feel- 
ing of  giddiness,  for  which  at  the  moment  I  was  unable  to  account.  "They 
just  fall  asleep,  and  never  wake  up  any  more,"  How  those  words  kept 
repeating  themselves  over  and  over  in  my  brain.  How  many  times  I  had 
wished  that  I  might  fall  asleep,  and  never  wake  up  any  more.  No  one 
appeared  to  notice  my  abstraction,  and  in  a  few  moments  both  women  rose 
and  went  up  stairs,  taking  little  Lulu  with  them.  The  child  came  to  me  to 
say   good-night,    and   would   have    kissed   me,    but   Katy   interposed   saying 
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sharpi)',  "Now  couie  along,  Lulu,  and  don't  dawdle.  You  mustn't  kiss  every 
strange  woman  you  see  ;  it  ain't  nice  for  little  girls." 

When  I  was  left  alone,  I  sat  for  several  minutes  quite  still.  Then  I  rose 
softly,  and  crept  across  the  room  to  the  mantel-piece.  My  limbs  trembled  so 
that  I  could  scarcely  stand,  and  my  heart  beat  with  great  heavy  throbs.  I 
raised  my  hand,  and  touched  something.  Next  moment  I  was  holding  a  small 
glass  bottle  in  my  hands.  It  was  for  only  a  brief  moment  that  I  held  it  ; 
then  startled  by  the  fancied  sound  of  approaching  footsteps,  I  hastily  thiust 
it  back  in  its  place,  and  crept  back  to  my  seat,  trembling  and  quivering  from 
head  to  foot. 

When  the  women  came  back  I  was  sitting  just  as  they  had  left  me,  with 
one  arm  resting  on  the  supper  table,  and  my  head  on  my  hand.  Mrs.  Hen- 
derson began  clearing  away  the  dishes,  and  Katy  seated  herself  in  state  in 
the  rocking  chair,  and  resumed  her  favorite  occupation,  gossip  about  her 
neighbors.  I  rose  promptly,  feeling  that  Katy's  society  at  that  moment  was 
more  than  I  could  endure. 

"Going  to  bed  so  early?"  inquired  Mrs.  Henderson  in  some  surprise. 

"Yes,  I  think  so  ;  my  head  aches  a  little  still.  Can  I  do  anything  for  you 
first?" 

"Oh,  no,  I  don't  need  any  help.  You'd  better  try  and  go  to  sleep  as  soon 
as  you  can.     Good-night." 

"Good  night,"  I  returned,  moving  quickly  toward  the  door. 

Katy  did  not  even  condescend  to  address  me  ;  she  evidently  regarded  all 
inmates  of  charitable  institutions  as  quite  beneath  her  notice, 

I  reached  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  was  just  entering  my  room,  when  I 
paused  suddenly,  my  ears  caught  by  the  sound  of  low,  suppressed  crying. 
For  one  moment  I  hesitated  ;  then  with  a  quick  step,  I  crossed  the  hall  to  the 
room  which  I  knew  had  been  assigned  to  Katy  and  her  little  charge. 

"What's  the  matter.  Lulu,  darling?"  I  asked  softly. 

At  the  sound  of  my  voice  the  child  sprang  up  in  bed,  and  as  1  reached 
her  side  and  bent  over  her,  she  threw  her  arms  passionately  around  my  neck. 

"Don't  tell  Katy,"  she  whispered  ;  "Katy  said  I  must  go  right  to  sleep, 
and  she'll  scold  so." 

"No,  indeed,  I  won't,"  I  said,  sitting  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and 
holding  the  little  one  close  in  my  arms.  "But  why  don't  you  go  to  sleep? 
What  are  you  crying  for?     Are  you  afraid  to  stay  alone  in  the  dark  ?" 

"No,"  said  Lulu,  somewhat  indignantly,  "only  babies  are  afraid  of  the 
dark,  and  I'm  a  big  girl  ;  I'm  most  five,  you  know.  But — but — "  with  a  sud- 
den quiver  in  her  voice — "I  want  my  mamma;  I  do  want  her  so  !" 

"Your  mamma  will  be  at  home  to-morrow,"  I  said,  soothingly,  "and  you 
know  she  is  going  to  bring  something  nice.  I  wonder  what  it  will  be,  don't 
you  ?" 

"Yes,  but  I  wish  she'd  come  back  to-night  ;  I  want  her  every  night.  She 
always  tucks  me  up  in  bed,  and  kisses  me,  and  I  say  my  prayers  to  her,  and 
sometimes  she  sings." 

A  sudden  recollection  of  my  own  happy  childhood  sent  a  spasm  of  pain 
through  ui}'  heart,  and  I  held  Lulu  still  eloser. 

"Katy  wouldn't  let  me  say  my  prayers,"  Lulu  went  on  rather  mournfully. 
"She  said  she  was  in  a  hurry  ;  mamma  isn't  ever  in  a  hurry.  Oh,  I  do  want 
her,  and  papa  too."     And  the  child's  sobs  broke  forth  afresh. 
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I  soothed  and  comforted  her  as  well  as  I  could,  and  vrhen  she  had  stopped 
crying,  and  I  had  dried  her  eyes  with  my  handkerchief,  I  suggested  that  she 
should  say  her  prayers  to  me  instead  of  Katy.  This  appeared  to  satisfy  her, 
and  sliding  down  out  of  my  arms,  she  knelt  at  my  knee,  and  folding  her  tiny 
hands,  reverently  repeated,  "Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep."  When  she  asked 
God  to  bless  her  papa  and  mamma,  and  Katy,  and  every  body,  she  paused 
suddenly,  and  lifting  her  head,  inquired,  "What's  your  name,  please?" 

"Daisy,"  I  answered  simply.  I  felt  that  I  could  not  give  the  innocent 
little  child  an  untrue  answer  ;  besides  there  would  be  no  longer  any  use  in 
concealing  the  truth  from  anyone. 

"Daisy,"  repeated  Lulu  ;  "God  bless  Daisy  specially,  please,  because  she 
was  so  good,  and  told  me  such  beautiful  stories.  Make  L,ulu  a  good  girl, 
Amen  " 

Then  she  rose,  and  unmindful  of  Katy's  instructions,  threw  her  arms 
around  my  neck,  and  gave  me  half  a  dozen  of  the  sweetest  kisses  I  had  ever 
received  in  my  life. 

"That's  the  way  I  always  do  to  mamma  when  I  get  through  saying  my 
prayers,"  she  explained,  as  J  tucked  her  up  in  bed  once  more.  "Where's 
your  mamma?"  she  added,  with  a  sudden  thought. 

"She  is  in  Heaven,"  I  answered  sorrowfully. 

"My  grandpapa's  in  Heaven,"  exclaimed  Lulu,  apparently  much  struck 
by  the  coincidence.  "Some  day  papa  and  mamma  and  me  are  all  going  to  see 
him.     Why  don't  you  go  and  see  your  mamma?" 

"Because  God  won't  let  me  ;  I  want  to  go  very,  very  much." 

"Did  you  ask  him  ?"  inquired  Lulu,  anxiously. 

"Yes,  a  great  many  times." 

"Perhaps  he  will  some  day,  if  you're  very  good,"  said  the  child,  consol- 
ingly. "Katy  says  people  can't  go  to  Heaven  unless  they're  very  good. 
Now  suppose  you  tell  me  just  one  more  story." 

To  be  continued. 
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A  PORTRAIT. 

Written  by  request  of  Wm,  H. 


ALICE    A.    HOI,MES. 


Thy  face  and  form  by  nature  fair, 
An  air  of  grace  thy  manners  bear. 
Of  stature  tall, — and  rohust  frame 
A  native  born,  but  French  by  name. 
In  business  shrewd,  attentive,  fair 
And  payments   make   upon  the  square. 
Thy  habits  are  a  little  strange 
Thy  temper  oft  is  won't  to  change. 
In  pleasant  words  you'll  now  engage, 
A  moment  more, — you're  in  a  rage. 
At   times   thou   art   so   good   and    kind, 
That  virtue  seems  with  thee  enshrined. 
Anon,  with  friends  thou  art  possessed, 
And  dire  discord  thy  words  invest. 
And  vice,  alas  ;  with  potent  sway. 
Hath  sometimes  lead  thy  heart  astray. 
And  rosy  wines  thou  dost  imbibe, 
With  what  effect,  I'll  not  describe. 
But  only  state  with  ease  and  pride. 
Thou  dost  at  eve,  enjoy  a  "Ride." 
Of  social  joys  thou  can'st  partake, 
And  oft  domestic  pleasure  make. 
And  for   thine  own,  doth  well  provide. 
Thy  board  with  plenty  is  supplied. 
Thy  wife,  with  pride  thou  dos't  regard, 
Though  sometimes  treat  a  little  hard. 
But  then  repentant  at  her  feet, 
Dos't  thou  her  kind  forgiveness  meet. 
To  school  thy  boys  with  greatest  care. 
Thou  dost  no  means,  nor  money  spare. 
But  should  I  all  thy  traits  unmask. 
To  read  them,  would  be  quite  a  task. 
So,  with  the  ill,  the  good  I'll  blend. 
And  bring  this  poem  to  an  end. 
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What  Easter  Brought  to  Esther. 


FANNY   A.    KIMBALL. 


^STHER  BIvANCHARD  sat  looking  out  of  the  window  near  the  close  of  a 
\^  February  day.  Her  little  thin  face  wore  a  look  of  perplexity,  and  the 
crutch  at  her  side  told  but  too  plainly  that  she  was  lame.  But  it  was  not  of 
herself  that  she  was  thinking  ;  indeed  Ksther  Blanchard  rarely  thought  about 
herself,  her  mind  was  absorbed  with  a  long  cherished  wish,  now  fast  becom- 
ing a  plan. 

The  room  in  which  she  sat  was  scrupulously  neat  and  clean,  and  bore 
evidences  of  a  refined  taste,  but  it  also  bore  the  unmistakable  stamp  of 
poverty. 

"I  think  if  I  can  finish  Mrs.  Winthrop's  work,  it  may  be  managed"  she 
said  aloud.  "If  only  Daddy" — but  here  she  stopped,  for  not  even  to  herself 
would  this  loyal  little  girl  put  into  words  the  thought  that  her  father  was  in 
any  way  a  drawback  ;  though  his  evenings  and  his  earnings  were  all  too  often 
spent  at  the  village  tavern. 

Esther  minded  not  that  it  had  of  late  become  necessary  for  her  to  tax 
sight  and  strength  with  needlework  in  order  to  keep  their  simple  home  from 
actual  discomfort ;  but  what  she  did  mind  was  that  with  all  her  exertions  she 
could  not  always  provide  suitable  clothing  that  the  little  brother  and  sister 
might  attend  Sabbath  School.  She  had  learned  about  Jesus  from  their 
mother,  now  in  Heaven,  and  most  earnestly  did  this  young  disciple  desire 
that  the  other  members  of  her  household  should  know  Him  likewise. 

"I  should  like  to  send  my  plants  to  the  church  as  an  Easter  offering"  she 
said,  after  a  little  silence.  ''We  can't  give  money,  and  my  flowers  are  really 
beautiful.  But  they  are  too  heavy  for  Rob,  and  I  don't  know  how  to  get 
them  there." 

That  evening,  Esther  told  the  children  that  she  wanted  them  to  begin  to 
go  to  Sabbath  School  again  on  Easter  Sunday,  and  that  she  wanted  to  send 
their  flowers  to  help  make  the  church  look  pretty. 

"Rob  dear,  do  you  suppose  you  could  get  some  big  boy  to  help  you  carry 
the  pots?    One  can't  do  it  alone." 

"I  guess  I  can,"  was  the  ready  response.  "Joe  Philips  and  I  can  attend 
to  that  part  of  the  service  ;  Joe's  got  a  cart  and  he'll  do  anything  in  the  world 
for  you  or  me." 

The   Saturday   afternoon    before    Easter,    the    flower    committee  of  the 
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Cliristiau  Iviuleavor  Society  were  busily  at  work  decorating  the  little  church 
for  the  coming  festival.  They  were  blithe,  young  people  as  joyous  as  the 
springtime,  and  every  now  and  then  a  bright  bit  of  song  would  be  heard 
interspersed  with  lively  chatter  and  happy  laughter. 

Into  this  gathering  came  Rob  Blanchard  full  of  the  importance  of  his 
mission. 

"Here's  my  sister's  flowers"  he  exclaimed  breathlessly,  "Please  put  'em 
where  they'll  show.  She's  lame,  and  takes  lots  of  comfort  watching  things 
grow.     She  wanted  'em  to  be  brought  here  to  help  for  Easter." 

"And  who  is  your  sister?"  asked  Paul  Campbell  kindly. 

"She's  Esther  Blanchard,  sir,  and  there  ain't  another  like  her." 

"That's  true  for  you,"  put  in  Joe  Philips  emphatically. 

The  young  people  were  glad  to  add  the  beautiful  calla  and  potted  gera- 
niums to  their  decorations  and  the  boys  were  turning  to  go,  when  Belle  Win- 
throp  called  out. 

"Is  your  sister  too  lame  to  come  to  church?  or  can't  she  walk  so  far?" 

"She  has  never  walked  so  far  since  I  can  remember,"  said  Rob,  and  was 
gone. 

"That's  Tom  Blanchard's  boy"  said  Frank  Howard.  "Father  says  Tom's 
a  capital  workman,  but  he's  going  wrong,  because  of  the  drink  !" 

"I  know  the  sister,  if  that's  who  he  is,"  exclaimed  Belle  Winthrop.  "vShe 
has  lately  done  some  sewing  for  us,  and  mamma  thinks  she  is  a  remarkable 
needle-woman." 

"I  will  tell  you  what  we'll  do  ;"  said  Bessie  Linsey,  now  speaking  for  the 
first  time.  "We'll  give  that  girl  an  Easter  that  she'll  remember.  She  must 
have  a  hard  time  judging  from  what  we've  heard  to  day,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  can't  see  that  she  gets  to  church  and  home  again.  Think 
what  it  will  mean  to  her,  the  beautiful  service,  the  music  and  the  flowers! 
Then  too  she  can  feel  that  she  has  helped,  as  indeed  she  has,  by  sending  her 
window  garden  to  us." 

A  happy  discussion  followed,  and  the  result  was  that  that  evening  Esther 
was  startled  by  an  unexpected  rap  at  her  door.  On  opening  it,  she  found  a 
boy  with  a  large  box  which  he  said  was  from  Dr.  Winthrop's.  Supposing  it 
to  be  some  work,  she  thanked  and  dismissed  the  boy. 

At  length  her  simple  preparations  for  the  Sabbath  were  completed,  and 
she  opened  the  box  wondering  what  her  next  work  was  to  be.  The  first  thing 
that  met  her  eye  was  a  dainty  note  which  she  proceeded  at  once  to  read. 

"My  Dear  Mis.S  Blanchard"  it  ran,  "We  were  very  glad  to  get  your 
flowers  to-daj',  and  they  are  a  real  help  in  the  decoration  of  our  little  church. 
We  are  anxious  that  you  should  enjoy  the  Easter  service  with  us,  and  Lawyer 
Linsey's  carriage  will  call  for  you  soon  after  ten.  His  daughter  Bessie  will 
be  your  companion,  and  you  will  get  there  early  before  the  others  come. 
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"Mamma  thinks  you  and  I  are  about  the  same  size,  and  so  I  venture  to 
pnt  in  one  of  my  dresses  which  I  hope  you  will  do  me  the  favor  of  wearing,  if 
you  like  it.  I  thought  as  you  went  out  so  little  that  an  unexpected  call  like 
this  might  quite  naturally  find  you  unprepared.  We  hope  that  you  will  have 
a  happy  day,  and  that  you  will  be  blessed  with  a  fullness  of  God's  spirit." 

The  letter  bore  the  signature  of  Bella  Winthrop  and  was  read  and  re-read 
till  Esther  knew  it  by  heart. 

The  day  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  Esther  was  quietly,  radiantly 
happy.  She  looked  very  lovely  in  the  dainty  dress  and  hat  which  Mrs.  Win- 
throp had  provided,  and  when  her  father  saw  her,  and  heard  what  had  been 
done,  he  caught  the  spirit  of  the  day  and  filled  his  daughter's  cup  to  over- 
flowing by  proposing  to  accompany  the  children  to  church  that  morning. 
For  you  must  know  that  Mr.  Blanchard  was  not  a  willfully  wicked  man,  but 
was  weak  and  easily  led.  Mr.  Hamilton  read  the  beautiful  story  of  the  resur- 
rection as  told  by  Luke,  and  spoke  from  the  words  of  Jesus,  "These  things 
have  I  spoken  unto  you  that  my  joy  might  remain  in  you,  and  that  your  joy 
might  be  full."  He  showed  conclusively  that  because  Christ  lived,  suffered, 
died,  and  rose  again,  it  was  possible  that  His  joy  should  remain  in  the  hearts 
of  His  disciples.  As  Esther  listened,  she  felt  that  she  had  nothing  left  to 
wish  for  ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  service  as  they  noted  her  tired  but  happy 
face,  the  young  people  who  had  brought  this  thing  to  pass,  said  to  each  other 
that  it  paid  to  sow  seeds  of  kindness  for  they  yielded  an  abundant  harvest. 
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The  Witehwater  Mail. 


L.   J.    BATES. 


WITCHWATER  was  once  famous.  Now  it  is  an  almost  unknown  spring, 
in  a  rarely  visited  mountain  gulch.  For  many  centuries  Indians  had 
regarded  the  place  with  superstitious  awe,  and  had  named  it  Medicine  Water. 

Medicine  in  Indian  does  not  mean  medicinal,  but  anything  mysterious 
which  influences  life,  health  or  mind. 

The  water  of  this  spring  was  "just  or'nary  drink-water,"  as  "Limpy 
Jackson,  the  scout,"  said.     Its  medicine  lay  in  the  manner  of  its  flow. 

The  trail  led  over  the  brink  of  a  short,  rocky  gulch,  perhaps  fifty  feet 
deep.  One  clambered  down  the  slope,  went  a  few  rods  up  the  gulch,  and 
there,  about  four  feet  above  the  bottom,  was  a  small  shelf  of  rock,  not  larger 
than  the  top  of  a  hogshead,  in  a  nitch  of  the  wall.  Water  flowed  over  this 
shelf  out  from   a  crevice,  and  dripped  from  its  edge  to  the  little  basin  below. 

At  irregular  intervals  the  water  spurted  in  a  jet  as  large  as  a  man's  finger 
clear  beyond  the  shelf,  a  yard  or  more.  If  one  were  stooping  to  drink  at  the 
basin,  or  stood  carelessly  too  near,  he  might  be  drenched.  This  jet  lasted 
only  a  minute,  and  then  died  away. 

The  spurt  was  accompanied  by  a  long  sigh,  like  a  heavy  breath  of  relief, 
which  proceeded  from  the  bosom  of  the  rock  ;  and  one  might  feel  a  puff  of 
air  issue  from  the  crevice.  Clearly,  thought  the  Indians,  there  was  a  spirit 
imprisoned  in  the  rock,  and  this  place  was  "Medicme."  An  early  white 
hunter  translated  the  Indian  name  correctly  into  Witehwater. 

One  day  Investigation  came  along  with  a  miner's  drill  and  maul,  and 
would  know  what  made  the  water  act  so.  The  maul  broke  down  the  shelf  ; 
the  drill  penetrated  the  crevice.  A  gush  of  air  and  water,  and  it  was  reduced 
to  a  commonplace  spring.  After  that  the  great  trail  no  longer  bent  that  way, 
and  the  place,  once  thronged  with  devotees,  became  a  solitary  waste. 

When  a  few  thin  settlements  began  beyond  the  mountains,  Richard 
Garry  took  the  contract  for  carrying  the  mail  over  the  Witehwater  route  once 
a  month.  This  route  was  ninety-three  miles  without  a  habitation.  He  fol- 
lowed the  old  trail  past  Witehwater,  the  new  road  being  not  yet  made,  and  it 
was  generally  called  "the  Witehwater  mail." 

An  accident  had  lamed  Garry,  so  that  his  nephew,  Ben,  a  young  hunter 
not  half-way  through  his  teens,  took  out  the  December  mail,  starting  at  day- 
break with   the  post-bag,  provisions,   snow-shoes,  ax   and   fur   sleeping-bag 
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bound  ou  a  sledge,  makiug  a  load  of  about  a  hundred  pounds.  His  rifle  was 
at  his  back,  revolver  on  one  hip,  knife  on  the  other,  sledge  line  of  buckskin 
over  his  breast,  and  dog  at  his  heels. 

"Ben,"  said  the  old  postmaster,  "this  is  an  extra  mail.  All  the  settlers 
on  the  other  side  get  their  Christmases  in  this  mail.  Be  careful,  lad,  and  put 
her  through  on  time.     You  can  do  it  in  four  days?" 

"Uncle  Sam  can  be  sure  she'll  get  there  all  right  if  the  mountains  don't 
fall  on  us — can't  he,  Letters  ?" 

Letters  was  Garry's  small  shepherd-dog,  who  barked  as  if  in  acquiescence, 

"Good-bye,  then.  Snow  isn't  deep  yet.  Guess  you'll  have  a  fair  trip. 
Luck  to  you  !     Good-by,  Letters  !" 

Letters  ran  up  and  gravely  put  up  a  paw  for  his  customary  good-b}-  shake. 
This  ceremony  having  been  duly  performed,  the  postmaster  watched  them 
stride  over  the  snow  until  they  disappeared  behind  a  clump  of  bush. 

It  was  still  earl}-  to  camp  when  Ben  arrived  at  Witchwater,  the  second 
day  out.  This  was  the  usual  camp,  and  had  a  little  brush  hut  with  plenty  of 
wood  piled  up,  close  to  the  spring.  He  had  only  forty-three  miles  farther  to 
go,  and  two  days  in  which  to  do  it.  He  was  tired.  So  he  lighted  a  fire,  ate 
supper,  made  his  bed,  and  slept,  with  Letters  at  his  feet. 

In  the  night  Letters  growled  and  pawed  at  his  master's  breast.  All  the 
evening  a  pair  of  mountain-lions  had  been  screaming  not  far  away  ;  but  such 
sounds  were  too  familiar  to  alarm  either  Ben  or  the  dog. 

Wondering  that  the  dog  had  roused  him,  Ben  took  his  rifle  and  went  out. 
His  camp-fire,  nearly  burned  to  ashes  and  close  to  the  gulch  wall,  was  visible 
a  few  3'ards'  distance.  There  was  but  a  faint  moonlight  down  in  the  gulch, 
but  the  rough  snowy  edges  showed  distinctly  against  the  sky. 

Seeing  nothing  alarming,  Ben  supposed  that  one  of  the  lions  had  ven- 
tured to  the  gulch  cliff  directly  over  the  camp,  so  that  the  dog  smelled  him. 
If  so,  the  creature  was  now  gone  ;  besides,  he  cared  little  for  such  beasts. 

Walking  silently  down  the  gulch  a  little  way,  he  sudden]}- encountered  a 
deer,  probably  going  to  the  spring  to  drink.  His  rifle  sprang  to  his  shoulder 
but  it  took  some  seconds  to  catch  an  aim  in  that  ligbt.  As  his  finger  pressed 
the  trigger,  he  saw  out  of  the  corner  of  one  eye,  the  head  and  pricked  ears  of 
a  lion  rise  over  the  edge  of  the  gulch  above  him. 

With  the  flash  and  crack  of  his  rifle  the  deer  leaped  and  fell,  and  the 
stretched  body  of  a  lioness  appeared  falling  through  the  air  upon  Ben.  He 
was  driven  violently  back  into  the  snow,  and  lay  dazed. 

Presently  he  caught  his  breath  and  his  sight  cleared.  The  lioness  stood 
with  one  paw  on  his  thigh.  Instead  of  seizing  his  throat,  she  screamed  an 
exulting  signal  to  her  mate,  and  watched  Letters,  who  was  bounding  fran- 
tically about  her,  menacing  assaults  upon  her  flanks. 

The  dog  soon  ran  in  valiantly  and  nipped  her  tail.     She  turned  head, 
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snarling.  This  gave  Ben  a  chance.  He  slyly  drew  his  revolver.  At  the 
click  of  its  hammer  the  lioness  started,  but  too  late.  He  shot  her  through 
the  head,  and  was  trying  to  rise,  when  the  lion  leaped  from  above  at  the  dog, 
only  to  receive  a  ball  in  his  chest  as  he  alighted. 

In  scrambling  out  of  the  way,  and  firing  again,  Ben  became  conscious  of 
a  frightful  pain  in  his  right  leg.  He  could  not  get  upon  his  feet,  so  he  crawled 
to  the  lioness  and  sat  upon  her  to  examine  his  hurts.  The  small  bone  was 
broken  between  knee  and  ankle.  His  clothing  was  torn,  and  there  were 
long,  raw  scratches  upon  his  left  shoulder  and  arm.  He  sat  a  few  momepts, 
thinking. 

"Here's  a  fix!"  he  said  to  himself.  "I  sha'nt  be  able  to  walk  in  a 
fortnight, — maybe  a  month, — and  the  mail  due  througu  da}'  after  to-morrow. 
No  help  nearer  than  two  days' journey.  What  ought  a  fellow  to  do?  First, 
got  to  fix  this  leg  myself.  Next,  cut  up  that  deer  for  provision.  Lucky 
there's  lot's  of  wood  ready.  Guess  I  can  stick  it  out  here  till  I  can  travel,  if 
they  don't  miss  the  mail  and  send  a  scout  to  look  for  it.  Here  3-ou,  Letters, 
quit  worrying  the  lion's  ear  !" 

Ben  crawled  to  the  nearest  bushes  and  cut  half  a  dozen  stout  splints. 
With  these  and  his  handkerchief  he  bound  up  bis  leg,  first  carefully  putting 
the  bone  in  place.  Then  he  crawled  to  the  camp,  cut  a  long  string  from  the 
sledge  there,  and  wound  his  bound-up  leg  securely.  Also  he  washed  his 
scratches,  and  anointed  them  with  fat  melted  over  his  fire.  With  the  ax  he 
cut  two  crotched  poles  for  crutches,  put  his  broken  leg  in  a  sling  from  his 
shoulder,  and  found  that  he  could  hobble  slowly. 

Thus  he  made  his  way  down  to  the  deer,  skinned  and  cut  it  up,  and  with 
Letters  to  help  pull,  dragged  its  flesh  to  camp  on  its  skin,  a  yard  at  a  time. 
In  doing  this  while  his  hurts  were  yet  new,  he  suffered  much  less  than  if  he 
had  waited. 

This  work  occupied  him  all  night.  By  the  time  he  had  eaten  a  little 
breakfast  his  hurts  began  to  inflame,  and  the  pain  made  him  feel  sick. 
Nevertheless,  he  slept  several  hours  in  pure  exhaustion. 

When  he  awoke  at  noon  his  broken  leg  was  swollen  and  very  painful.  So 
he  heated  water  in  his  camp  pan,  and  laved  it  for  a  long  time,  until  the  swell- 
ing partly  subsided  and  the  ache  nearly  ceased.  But  his  scratches  burned  and 
smarted  dreadfully. 

Four  days  of  this  wore  upon  Ben,  Ceaseless  pain,  an  awful  sense  of 
lonely  helplessness,  cold,  damp,  sleeplessness,  the  accidental  touching  of  his 
sores  and  continual  irritation,  alltogether  were  united  with  worry  about  the 
mail. 

As  it  was  now  two  days  past  the  time  when  the  mail  was  due,  Ben  began 
to  hope  the  settlers  would  send  for  it.  Naturally  they  would  be  impatient  at 
jiot  receiving  their  Christmas  letters  and  packages. 
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So  far  the  weather  had  been  good.  Letters  had  enjoyed  himself.  The 
remains  of  the  deer  and  lions  furnished  him  with  all  the  feasting  to  which  he 
chose  to  invite  himself. 

The  fifth  day  a  great  storm  began,  which  lasted  several  days,  with  inter- 
vals. Snow  fell  thickly,  and  a  gale  blew  great  drifts  over  the  rocky  walls  of 
the  gulch,  filling  it  with  deep  piles. 

Luckily  the  camp  and  spring  were  under  the  sheltering  wall.  All  along 
that  side  there  remained  a  narrow  clear  streak,  a  path  by  which  Letters  went 
to  his  feasts,  and  a  space  for  Ben  to  move  about  the  little  that  was  necessary. 
This  storm  put  an  end  to  hopes  of  speedy  rescue.  No  scout  would  go  over  the 
trail  until  the  snow  settled. 

Three  days  later  came  a  storm  of  sleet,  followed  by  freezing  weather, 
which  put  a  strong  crust  on  the  snow.  Seeing  Letters  frolic  over  this  crust 
gave  Ben  an  idea. 

"If  I  could  send  a  message  for  help  by  the  dog  !  Why  not?  He's  used 
to  being  sent  on  errands."  So  he  heated  the  tongue  of  a  buckle,  and  burned 
on  a  chip  these  words  : 

"  Xmas  mail  stopped  at  Witchwater — broken  leg.     Send  help.     Garry." 

Paper  might  get  wet.  This  chip  could  neither  tear  nor  fade.  He  tied  it 
to  Letters'  neck.  Then  he  tried  patiently  all  day  to  start  Letters.  But  Let- 
ters could  not  understand,  although  he  evidently  tried  hard.  He  was  wanted 
to  go  somehere  ;  so  he  went  down  the  gulch,  up  the  gulch,  out  on  the  trail, 
forward  and  back  a  mile  or  so,  and  returned. 

Finally,  near  night,  Ben  ostentatiously  tied  up  the  chip  in  a  rag,  put  the 
package  in  Letters'  mouth,  and  ordered  :  "Go  Letters  !  Go  to  Scott's  ! 
Take  it  to  Scott's  !     Go!" 

Scott  was  the  name  of  the  postmaster  where  the  mail  was  due.  Letters 
knew  him.  He  looked  grieved,  it  was  such  a  long  wa)-  off.  He  seemed  to 
think  for  a  moment  ;  then  he  laid  down  the  rag  and  put  out  his  paw  for  a 
good-by  shake. 

Ben  shook,  and  said,  "Good-by  !  Now  go,  sir  !  Go  to  Scott's  !"  Letters 
picked  up  the  rag,  whined  mournfully,  and  trotted  away  over  the  edge  of  the 
gully. 

One  hour — two — three— the  dog  did  not  return.  He  was  gone.  Would 
he  keep  on  the  whole  forty-three  miles?  Would  he  get  through  in  spite  of 
dangers  by  the  way  ? 

When  two  more  days  and  nights  had  passed  with  no  rescue,  Ben  feared 
that  Letters  was  dead,  and  resolved  to  start  himself  the  next  morning. 

"Bone's  knit  all  right,"  he  thought,  after  dressing  his  leg.  "Daren't  try 
any  weight  on  it  yet,  but  I  reckon  I  can  travel  on  one  foot.  Guess  I  can 
draw  the  mail-sledge,  a  few  rods  at  a  time,  quite  a  piece  in  all  day.  This  mail 
has  got  to  go  on  somehow." 
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Thus  resolved,  he  slept  soundly.  In  the  night  he  was  awakened  by  a 
pounce  upon  his  body.     He  started  up,  grasping  his  revolver. 

"Why,  Letters!" 

The  (log  barked,  pranced,  rolled  over,  stood  up  on  his  hind  legs,  shook 
hands,  and  manifested  delight  in  every  doggish  way.  But  Ben  noticed  that 
he  did  it  lamely  and  with  nice  care.  Making  his  fire  blaze,  he  saw  that  Let- 
ters was  badly  scratched  with  sore  scars,  besides  being  very  tired. 

No  doubt  the  dog  had  been  in  a  fight  with  some  wild  beast  a  da}-  or  two 
ago.     But  the  chip  was  gone — evidently  Letters  had  lost  it. 

Ben  fed  the  dog  liberally,  and  the  two  lay  down  together.  They  would 
start  in  the  morning,  and  Letters  would  help  him. 

Just  after  daylight  Letters  leaped  up,  barking,  and  ran  out  of  sight  along 
the  trail.  Ben  heard  him  barking  a  long  way  oil.  Soon  a  clear  "Hello  !" 
sounded  above  his  bark,  and  presently  Letters  reappeaied  at  the  brow  of  the 
gulch,  proudly  leading  three  stalwart  settlers, 

"Hello,  down  there!"  one  cried.  ."All  alive  and  chipper,  eh?  That's 
good!  We  feared — How's  this?  We  expected  to  find  Dick  Garry!  Well, 
well  !  And  you're  getting  on  fine.  Boy,  you've  done  a  big  thing  ;  mighty 
few  men  could  have  managed  as  well." 

Ben  shook  hands  all  round.  Then  came  a  reaction.  He  buried  his  face 
in  his  hands  and  sobbed  for  several  minutes. 

"Don't,  now  !"  "Sho  !"  "Your  hard  times  are  all  over  now,  youngster  !" 
'Take  it  easy  !"  With  such  assurances  the  men  soothed  him  until  he  became 
calm. 

One  of  them,  busy  getting  breakfast,  broke  out  :  "Well,  if  the  youngster 
hain't  kept  camp  neater'n  a  well  man  !  Meat  hung  up,  everything  clean  and 
handy,  no  litter.     And  he  'most  too  lame  to  stir  !" 

"Sho  !  So  he  has.  But  see  this  here  leg.  Bill.  If  there's  a  doctor  can  do 
up  a  broken  limb  in  a  handier  job  than  this  I  don't  know  him  !  Ben,  you're 
a  buster  !'' 

While  eating,  they  told  Ben  how  Letters  appeared  at  Scott's  torn  and 
bloody.  They  inferred  he  had  met  and  fought  off  a  wildcat.  The  chip  which 
he  carried  was  read,  and  three  men  started  as  soon  as  they  could  get  ready. 
Letters'  wounds  were  dreesed  ;  he  was  fed  and  given  a  bed  by  the  fire  ;  but 
he  soon  started  after  the  men,  and  kept  with  them  until  they  were  about  a 
dozen  miles  from  Witchwater,  when  he  dashed  ahead  alone. 

After  breakfast  one  of  the  men  set  off  with  the  mail.  The  other  two 
rigged  a  litter  of  two  poles,  with  skins  lashed  across  them,  on  which  Ben  lay 
comfortably,  while  the  men  shouldered  the  poles  and  carried  him. 

The  mail  reached  Scott's  on  the  morning  of  the  daj"  before  Christmas. 
Ben  and  his  bearers  arrived  in  the  afternoon.  What  a  Christmas  eve  the 
settlers  made  for  him  ! 
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There  was  not  another  stocking  in  all  that  region  so  stuffed  as  his  on 
Christmas  morning,  and  there  were,  besides,  parcels  that  it  could  not  hold. 
He  was  given  a  seat  of  honor  at  the  Christmas  dinner  at  Scott's,  and  when 
was  given,  "The  Witchwaler  Mail,"  to  which  Ben  was  expected  to  speak,  all 
he  could  say,  being  greatly  abashed  at  the  cheering,  v^as  : 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  mail — well — er — the  mail — she's  bound  to 
go  through,  if  the  mountains  don't  fall  on  us !     Eh,  Letters?" 

Letters  was  seated  in  a  chair  where  he  could  catch  morsels  thrown  to 
him.  At  this  appeal  he  barked  enthusiastically,  plainly  replying,  "Right 
you  are.  Master  Ben  !" — [  Youth's  Companion. 


LIGHT. 
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The  night  has  a  thousand  eyes, 

And  the  da}-  but  one ; 
Yet   the  light  of  the  bright  world  dies 

With  the  dying  man. 

The  mind  has  a  thousand  eyes. 

And  the  heart  but  one  ; 
Yet  the  light  of  a  whole  life  dies 

When  love  is  done. 


A  "Cake  Sunday-Sehool." 


EL,I.A   BEECHER   GITTINGS. 


CHE  first  smell  of  the  piue  woods,  after  months  of  absence,  always  brings 
back  the  memory  of  it.  Perhaps  because  it  was  the  first  striking  inci- 
dent of  my  first  summer  in  the  pines.  It  was  away  back  in  the  early 
''seventies"  and  the  time  was  mid-June.  My  very  dearest  friend  had  become 
a  ranchman's  wife,  and  I  was  to  spend  a  summer  vacation  with  her.  I  remem- 
ber so  well  the  feeling  cf  dismay  with  which  I  regarded  her  choice  in  life. 

She  had  such  rare  school  gifts,  power  of  winning  friends,  an  instinct  of 
leadership — how  wasted  they  would  be  in  those  western  solitudes.  I  can  see 
now  how  inexperienced  I  was,  how  crude  my  judgment.  I  have  learned  since 
that  it  is  by  the  transplanting  of  just  such  vigorous,  thrifty  stock  that  the 
"desert"  is  made  to  "rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose."  And  each  time  that  I 
revisit  the  scenes  of  those  early  days,  I  can  see  new  evidence  that  the 
"wilderness  and  solitary  place,"  where  my  strong  friend  accepted  her  lot  in 
life,  has  been  "made  glad"  because  of  her  life  there. 

I  arrived  at  my  friend's  home  Saturday  morning,  and,  naturally,  unpack- 
ing and  visiting  engrossed  the  first  day,  so  that,  beyond  the  ride  from  the 
railway  station,  and  frequent  devouring  glances  at  the  snow-capped  moun- 
tains from  the  house  windows,  I  had  but  little  idea  of  her  outside  sur- 
roundings, when  that  long-to-be-remembered  Sabbath  dawned  upon  me — a 
perfect  gem  of  a  day,  set  in  a  month  of  pure  gold.  I  can  recall  how  I  seemed 
to  be  hushed  awake — if  I  maj'  be  pardoned  the  paradox — by  the  soft  souging 
of  the  pines,  and  lay  for  some  time  gazing  from  my  open  window,  too  awed 
even  for  thought,  and  watched  the  dull  dawn-purple  change  slowly  to  rose, 
and  then  flush  the  snow-clad  mountains  with  warm-hued  pink,  which  burst 
all  of  a  sudden  into  a  flood  of  molten  gold,  like  the  blossoming  of  a  night- 
blooming  cereus,  and  I  cannot  believe  it  mere  fency  that  the  soft  morning 
note  of  the  bluebirds  changed  in  the  same  instant,  into  full-throated  anthems 
of  Sabbath  joy. 

At  the  breakfast  my  friends  told  me  of  her  Sunday-school  and  invited  me 
to  go  with  her  and  teach  the  Bible  class.  At  that  her  husband  laughed 
immoderately,  and  asked  me  if  I  did  not  consider  a  "  Cake  Sunday-school  ' 
a  purely  western  invention. 

"A  Cake  Sunday-school,"  I  repeated  interrogatively. 
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"Yes,  you  see  the  indigenous  youtti  of  these  parts  do  not  take  kindly  to 
religious  instruction,  and  it  is  necessary  to  bait  them,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
only  approach  to  their  hearts  or  conscience  seems  to  go  through  their  stom- 
achs. If  you  should  happen  to  see  a  big  frosted  cake  on  the  pantry  shelves, 
do  not  delude  yourself  with  the  thought  that  it  will  be  served  to  us  at  dinner. 
It  is  only  Sunday-school  bait." 

My  friend  seemed  not  in  the  least  vexed  at  this  banter,  but  turned  to  me 
smilingly,  and  said  : 

"Are  we  not  directed  to  become  'fishers  of  men,'  and  does  not  a  wise 
fisher  pay  careful  attention  to  his  bait?" 

"Where  is  this  remarkable  school  held?"  I  inquired. 

"In  the  old  claim  shanty  just  over  the  hill — the  house  where  Harry 
'bached'  before  he  built  this  one.  Harry  makes  no  end  of  fun  of  my  school, 
but  he  has  fitted  it  up  beautifully  for  me  with  desk  and  benches,  and  helped 
me  to  cover  the  bare  walls  with  evergreen  until  it  is  a  lovely  summer  bower. 
I  do  not  believe  cake  is  the  only  attraction,  but  after  a  warm,  dusty  walk,  I 
am  sure  the  pupils  appreciate  some  refreshment.  We  shall  have  lemonade 
this  afternoon  in  honor  of  our  guest." 

"You  ask  me  to  take  the  Bible  class.     Who  is  its  regular  teacher?" 

This  occasioned  another  burst  of  laughter  from  the  irrepressible  Harry, 
and  Alice  hastened  to  explain. 

"We  have  no  separate  teacher,  and  sometimes  no  Bible  class.  In  fact,  I 
am  the  only  teacher,  but  I've  often  wished  I  had  an  assistant.  It  is  so  hard 
to  adapt  a  lesson  to  all  ages.  SoJietimes  one  or  two  of  the  mothers  come,  and 
once  one  of  the  fathers,  but  he  seemed  ill  at  ease  because  there  were  no 
other  men,  and  did  not  come  again.  If  I  had  an  assistant,  I  believe  I  could, 
in  time,  work  up  a  good  adult  class,  "Yes,"  she  added,  forestalling  her  hus- 
band, whose  eyes  were  twinkling  again,  "I  would  do  it,  even  if  I  had  to  make 
three  cakes  instead  of  one.  There  is  no  church  service  of  any  sort  within  ten 
miles  of  here,  and  you  see  how  great  is  the  need.  The  families  are  scattered, 
and  but  few  of  them,  I  fear,  are  church-going  people.  How  could  I  help 
offering  my  little  mite  in  so  needy  a  field?" 

"The  trouble  is,"  said  Harry  skeptically,  "you  are  wasting  your  time  and 
strength,  and  sacrificing  your  Sabbath  comfort  and  rest  for  nothing. 
These  people  will  follow  you  while  the  'loaves  and  fishes'  last — they  will  eat 
your  cake,  but  forget  your  teaching.  I  know  them  better  than  you  do, 
Alice." 

A  slight  cloud  passed  over  my  friend's  face,  but  in  a  moment  she  answered 
resolutely  : 

"I  may  never  know  what  seeds,  if  any,  take  root.  Indeed,  that  is  no  con- 
cern of  mine.  I  only  know  that  the  commission  is,  'Sow  beside  all  waters, 
for  ye  know  not  which  shall  prosper,  whether  this  or  that.'  " 
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There  was  but  one  for  my  "Bible  class"  that  afternoon — a  boy  of  about 
fifteen  years,  unpreposessing  as  a  boy  could  be.  Homely  of  feature,  rude  in 
dress,  I  despaired,  as  I  looked  into  his  face,  of  being  able  to  interest  him  at 
all.  Yet  we  had  not  proceeded  far  with  the  lesson  before  he  asked  me  a 
voluntary  question.  Now  in  my  eastern  city  class  a  spontaneous  question 
from  one  of  my  pupils  was  so  rare  as  to  be  an  event.  I  began  to  scan  the 
boy's  features  more  closely,  with  the  result  that  they  seemed  by  no  means  so 
soulless  as  my  hasty  judgment  had  pronounced  them.  Question  followed 
question,  until  I  found  myself  actually  put  upon  my  mettle  to  satisf}- this 
uncouth  boy's  insatiate  craving  for  knowledge.  It  did  not  seem  so  much  an 
interest  in  the  particular  religious  truth  under  consideration  as  it  did  a  trying 
of  new  fledged  wings  of  intellect.  The  light  in  his  e3'e,  the  flush  on  his 
cheek,  the  exhilaration  of  tone,  seemed  the  symptomatic  effect  of  simple  joy 
in  comprehension — pure,  abstract  comprehension.  "He  wanted  to  know," 
and  was  knowing  ! 

My  friend  had  noticed  the  same  thing. 

"Yes,"  she  said;  "it  is  evidently  a  new  birth — of  the  intellect  only,  as 
yet.  His  parents  are  stolid,  ignorant  people.  I  think  likely  the  only  books 
in  the  house  are  an  almanac  and  a  treatise  on  horse-doctoring.  Somewhere 
he  has  been  to  school  long  enough  to  learn  to  read  haltingly,  but  evidently 
the  teaching  has  been  of  such  character  as  to  afford  no  intellectual  stimulus. 
1  have  not  told  Harry  about  him  as  yet  ;  he  does  not  sympathize  with  me  in 
this  work,  as  you  see.  But  am  I  wrong  in  thinking  that  it  is  worth  all  my 
pains  that  this  boy's  intellectual  awakening — which  was  sure  to  come  some 
time — should  have  Bible  truth  for  its  infant  food?  It  might  so  easily  have 
been  fed  on  skepticism  instead — yes,  even  atheism  !" 

I  kept  the  "Bible  class"  during  the  weeks  of  my  visit,  and  built  as  well 
as  I  could  on  the  foundation  so  well  laid  by  friend.  Gradually  the  class 
increased  in  size,  when  the  distinction  of  a  separate  teacher  became  known, 
and  Alice  reaily  did  have  to  make  two  cakes  instead  of  one  ;  for  to  this 
novel  refreshment  feature  she  strictly  adhered. 

But  the  boy  was  to  us  the  center  of  attraction.  We  gave  him  books  to 
read,  and,  although  reading  was  laborious  work  at  first,  yet  his  improvement 
in  that  line  was  remarkable.  In  the  winter  following,  when  he  could  have 
more  time  from  the  farm  work,  my  friend  added  secular  to  religious  teaching^ 
and  found  him  an  apt  pupil.  The  next  year  he  succeeded  in  persuading  his 
parents  to  give  him  his  time,  and  went  to  the  nearest  town,  where  he  worked 
for  board  and  tuition,  and  went  to  school  all  winter,  and,  from  that  time  on, 
went  steadily  forward  in  his  self-educative  course. 

Fifteen  years  after  I  met  him  in  the  same  metropolis,  where  he  had  a 
home  and  a  thrifty  law  practice.  Best  of  all,  I  learned  that  he  was  a  Christian 
lawyer — one    who   counted  principle  first   and   gold  second.     Said  one  who 
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knew  him  well:  "Intellectually  he  has  no  superior  in  his  profession  in  the 
city.  He  might  have  been  a  wealthy  man  if  he  could  have  pocketed  his  moral 
and  religious  scruples,  and  gone  into  law  for  the  money  there  is  in  it." 

My  thoughts  went  back  to  the  "Cake  Sunday-school"  in  the  claim  shanty 
among  the  pines,  where,  I  doubted  not,  those  blessed  "scruples"  had  been 
implanted  ;  and  then,  as  I  thought  of  the  widening  and  never-ending  influ- 
ence of  a  Christian  life  like  his — the  "light  on  a  candlestick,"  the  "city  set 
on  a  hill," — I  felt  ashamed  that  I  had  ever  counted  my  friend's  talents 
wasted  because  her  influence  was  spent  among  homely  people  and  in  quiet 
country  ways, — [A  True  Republic. 
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MUSIC. 


SUSIE  J.    DUFFY. 


A   sweet,    enchanting   strain,    falls   on  my   ear  ; 

I  listen  to  the  sound,  with  rare  delight  ; 

My  spirit  thrills  ;  it  is  a  fancy,  quite  ; 
But,  no !  unearthly  tones  I  surely  hear. 

Far  off,  methought  at  first,  but  now  more  near, 
Varied  the  scenes  that  to  my  inward  sight 
Arise  ;  each  stays  awhile,  then  wings  its  flight. 

And  I  behold  the  pictures,  wondrous  clear, 

With  growing   pleasure,  ecstasy,  surprise, 
I  sit  as  one  entranced  when  all  is  o'er  ; 

Why  break  the  spell?  why  draw  me   from  the  skies, 
Where  but  a  moment  since  my  soul  did  soar  ? 

Music  this  ;  'tis  sent  by  God  from   heaven  ; 
To  rest  from  care  awhile  to  us  'tis  given. 


'^^^^.f'^^'^ 
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Small  the  beginning, — even  so  ;  How,  grain  on  grain  piled  up,  the  sand 

It  is  the  end  that  we  would  know.  Holds  the  great  ocean  firm  in  hand  ; 

How  sometimes  from  the    humblest 
Think,  to  what  atoms  in  the  earth  place 

The  mighty  forests  owe  their  birth  ;       There  rises  one  to  rule  the  race  ; 

Out  of  a  lowly  manger  came 
How,  on  the  rain-drops  multiplied,  The  world's    Hope,— He  of  blessed 

The  fleets  of  giant  vessels  ride  ;  name  ! 

Frank  Dempster  Sherman  in    Youth's   Companion. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  MOVEMENT. 


REV.  FRANCIS  E.  CLARK,  D.  D. 


CHE  second  day  of  February,  iSSi,  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  bitterly 
cold  days  in  the  calendar  of  the  year,  and  Maine  knows  something 
about  cold  weather  every  year,  as  my  readers  who  have  ever  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  live  in  the  Pine  Tree  State  can  testify.  Snow  covered  the  ground  and 
the  housetops,  and  glittering  icicles  like  stalagmites  of  diamonds  hung  on  the 
eaves. 

The  crisp  snow  creaked  under  the  runners  of  the  flying  sleighs,  and  the 
coasting  and  skating  were  excellent.  But,  in  spite  of  these  out-door  attrac- 
tion of  a  Northern  winter,  the  young  people  accepted  the  invitation  of  their 
pastor  and  his  wife  to  come  to  the  parsonage. 

Various  savory  odois  from  the  kitchen  were  wafted  upwards  to  the  pas- 
tor's study  throughout  the  morning  of  that  day,  for  the  Mizpah  Circle  were 
coming  to  tea,  and  the  pastor's  wife  desired  to  treat  them  with  due  hospitality. 

In  the  afternoon  some  forty  girls  and  boys,  with  a  few  young  ladies, 
gathered  for  the  usual  meeting  of  the  Mizpah  Circle,  and,  after  tea,  were 
joined  by  their  older  brothers  and  sisters.  Conspicuous  among  the  older 
ones  were  Mr.  W.  H.  Pennell  and  his  fine  Sunday  School  class  of  young  men. 
After  a  little  general  conversation  as  to  the  importance  of  starting  right,  of 
working  for  the  church,  and  of  showing  one's  colors  for  Christ  on  all  occa- 
sions, the  pastor,  with  a  good  deal  of  hesitation,  produced  a  constitution 
whose  germs  had  lain  in  his  mind  for  a  long  while,  but  which  he  had  written 
out  for  the  first  time  that  day. 
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He  was  afraid  that  its  strenuous  pledge  would  not  commeud  itself  to  the 
young  people  ;  that  they  would  be  afraid  of  its  strictly  religious  character  ; 
that  they  would  not  find  enough  of  the  oyster  supper  and  pink  tea  element  in 
it  to  win  their  approval  ;  but,  ever  since,  his  weak  faith  and  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  young  hearts  has  been  rebuked  by  their  acceptance  of  this  constitu- 
tion and  by  the  loyal  adhesion  to  it  of  millions  of  like-minded  youth. 

It  was  proposed  in  this  document,  which  the  minister  that  evening 
brought  down  from  his  study,  that  the  society  should  be  called  the  "Willis- 
ton  Young  People's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor."  Its  object  was  declared 
to  be  "to  promote  an  earnest  Christian  life  among  its  members,  to  increase 
their  mutual  acquaintance,  and  to  make  them  more  useful  in  the  service  of 
God."  It  was  provided  also  that  there  should  be  two  classes  of  members, 
"Active  and  Associate,"  the  active  members  being  those  who  sincerel}' 
desired  to  acicomplish  the  results  above  specified,  and  the  associate  members 
those  who  were  not  willing  to  consider  themselves  decided  Christians,  but 
who  desired  the  privileges  and  companionships  of  the  society. 

It  was  specified  in  this  constitution  that  there  should  be  a  president,  vice- 
president,  and  secretary ;  also  a  prayer-meeting  committee,  lookout  com- 
mittee, social  committee,  missionary  committee,  Sunday-school  committee, 
and  flower  committee,  each  consisting  of  five  members. 

These  committees  were  defined  in  the  same  way  that  they  are  now 
defined  in  the  constitution  of  the  society,  and  it  was  provided  that  they 
should  make  a  report  to  the  society  at  the  monthly  business  meeting  con- 
cerning the  work  of  the  past  month.  But,  as  in  these  days,  so  also  in  that 
early  day,  everything  pivoted  on  the  prayer-meeting.  The  most  important 
clause  of  the  constitution  related  to  the  prayer-meeting,  which  stated,  "It  is 
expected  that  all  the  active  members  of  this  society  will  be  present  at  every 
meeting  unless  detained  by  some  absolute  necessity,  and  that  each  one  will 
take  some  part,  however  slight,  in  every  meeting."  This  sentence  was 
underscored,  and  when  the  constitution  was  printed  it  was  put  in  italic  which 
symbolizes  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  engraved,  underscored,  and  italicized 
on  the  heart  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  movement  from  that  day  to  this. 

This  then  was  the  document  which  the  pastor,  on  that  cold  February 
evening,  brought  downstairs  to  his  young  people.  No  wonder  that  he  felt  in 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  they  would  accept  its  strong  and  iron-clad  pro- 
visions. With  a  good  deal  of  natural  hesitation  he  presented  it  to  them  and 
read  the  constitution  through,  page  by  page. 

A  deathly  stillness  fell  upon  the  meeting.  Those  strict  provisions  were 
evidently  more  than  the  young  people  had  bargained  for.  They  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  take  their  religious  duties  so  seriously.  Nothing  of  the  sort 
had  ever  been  heard  of  in  that  church,  or,  to  their  knowledge,  in  any  church, 
before.     To  some  of  them  it  seemed  that  more  was  expected  of  them  than  of 
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the  deacons  even,  and  other  officers  of  the  church,  and  they  felt  keenly  their 
own  inexperience  and  awkwardness  in  Christian  service. 

Mrs.  Clark  quietly  circulated  among  the  girls  of  the  Mizpah  Circle,  per- 
suading them  that  it  was  not  such  a  "dreadful"  promise  to  make  as  they  at 
first  supposed,  telling  them  that  the  provisions  of  this  constitution  any  earn- 
est young  Christian  could  live  up  to,  and  promising  herself  to  be  a  member, 
though  at  first  she  shrunk  from  the  pledge  as  much  as  any  of  them. 

One  by  one  the  young  men  and  women  affixed  their  names  to  the  docu- 
ment, a  few  more  minutes  were  spent  in  conversation,  a  closing  pra)  er  was 
offered,  and  a  hymn  sung,  and  the  young  people  went  out  into  the  frosty 
night  to  their  homes  with  many  a  merry  "Good  night"  to  each  other,  and 
thus  the  first  society  of  Christian  Endeavor  was  formed. 

Articles  in  the  Series  : 

1.  The  Beginning  of  the  Sunshine  Society,  by  Mrs.  Alden. 

2.  The  Beginning  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  by  Mrs. 
Stevens. 

3.  The  Beginning  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  by  Mr. 
Ninde. 

4.  The  Beginning  of  Settlement  Work,  by  Miss  Coman. 

5.  The  Beginning  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  America, 
by  Mr.  Jacks. 

6.  The  Beginning  of  the  Order  of  the  King's  Daughters. 

The  next  article  will  be  the  Beginning  of  Relief  Corps  Work  by  Harriet 
J.  Bodge. 


Libraries  and  Institutions  Visited  by  the 

Delegates  to  tlie  International 

Congress. 
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List  of  Libraries  and  Institutions,  arranged  according  to  the  dates  at 
which  they  were  visited  : 

July  2nd,  The  Dutch  Library  for  the  Blind  at  The  Hague.  M.  J,  H. 
Ekering,  the  librarian,  a  most  enthusiastic  worker,  gave  valuable  informa- 
tion regarding  the  making  and  circulation  of  embossed  books.  The  library 
is  supported  by  contributions,  and  the  books  are  copied  in  French  Braille  by 
volunteer  blind  and  sighted  people.  A  Catalogue,  Reports,  and  several 
books  were  presented  to  the  Library  of  Congress. 

July  4th,  The  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  Amsterdam. 

July  25th,  Scuola  per  i  Cieche,  Rome.  This  is  very  small,  and  only  open 
certain  days  in  the  week.  The  books  are  hand-made  by  volunteers,  and  are 
few  in  number.     Reports  and  catalogues  will  be  forwarded. 

Aug.  4th,  L'  Institution  Nationale  des  jeunes  Aveugles,  Boulevards  des 
Invalides,  56,  Paris. 

Aug.  5th,  Del'  Hospice  National  des  Ouinze-Vingts,  Paris. 

Aug.  7th,  Royal  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Woluwe- 
Saint-Lambert,  near  Brussels.     (For  boys.) 

Aug.  7th.  Royal  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  rue  Rempart- 
des-Moines,  Brussels.     (For  girls.) 

Aug.  loth.  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Bruges. 

Aug.  17th,  The  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association  for  promoting  the 
education  and  employment  of  the  Blind,  London. 

M.  F.  A.  J,  Burnes,  the  Secretary  for  the  Association,  showed  me  through 
the  library,  and  presented  the  following  volumes,  showing  different  bindings  : 
The  "Te  Deum,"  cut  flush.  Laddie,  one-half  bound  linen.  The  Greatest 
Thing  in  the  World,  one-half  bound  buckram,  cloth  sides.  Reports,  cata- 
logues and"Wholesale  prices  for  Binding  Braille,  Printed."  "Laddie"  is  inter- 
pointed  Braille.  Three  sizes  are  for  used,  i.  e.,  large,  medium  and  small,  the 
latter  being  10^4^  x  7;^. 
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Aug.  iSth,  Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind,  Ivondon.  There  are 
1,056  readers  on  the  London  registers,  and  reports  from  the  managers  of  38 
Home  Teaching  Societies  in  England  and  Wales  state  there  are  5,058  persons 
visited,  with  2,450  mentioned  as  readers.  The  greater  part  of  the  library  is 
in  Moon  Type,  but  there  is  a  steady  demand  for  books  in  Braille,  which  are 
bound  at  the  Central  Office  of  the  Society.  A  good  "Receipt  for  varnishing 
Braille  Books"  was  presented,  together  with  reports. 

Aug.  2ist,  Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind,  York,  England. 

The  Schools  and  Institutions  for  the  Blind  were  closed  for  the  summer, 
with  the  exception  of  those  visited  as  a  representative  at  the  International 
Congress,  at  Brussels  and  vicinity, 

The  general  impression  was  that  these  schools  were  doing  good  work, 
but  the  buildings  and  apparatus  were  not  equal  to  the  schools  in  this 
country.  The  schools  of  England  and  Scotland  stand  very  high,  and  pro- 
duce good  results.  Great  care  is  taken  in  the  physical  development  and  in 
the  industrial  departments.  There  is  not  so  much  competition  with  mrchine- 
made  articles,  so  there  is  greater  opportunity  for  the  blind  worker  there 
than  in  the  United  States.  The  President  of  the  Congress  will  insert  a  notice 
in  the  Report  of  said  Congress,  asking  all  members  to  send  annual  reports 
and  general  information  to  the  Library  of  Congress. 

As  the  principal  question  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Con- 
gress will  be  upon  a  universal  system  of  dot  or  point  writing  for  the  blind, 
M.  Stockmans  asked  particularly  for  information  and  specimens  of  the  two 
systems  which  are  now  in  use  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States.  He  also 
said  that  this  Government  would  be  notified  in  due  time,  and  he  hoped  there 
would  be  delegates,  exhibitions,  and  papers  for  the  Congress. 

The  librarians  and  book-makers  at  the  various  Institutions  and  Libraries 
were  greatly  interested  in  hearing  of  the  inventions  for  book-making  in  this 
country, — viz  :  the  Stereograph  for  New  York  Point,  and  the  Stereotype- 
maker  for  Braille, — and  asked  for  full  information,  with  prices  of  machines 
and  materials  for  the  making  of  books.  They  were  also  delighted  to  know  of 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  at  Louisville,  which  receives  ten 
thousand  dollars  (|io,ooo)  annually,  for  the  manufacture  of  books  for  the 
blind,  and  hoped  to  persuade  their  own  Governments  to  favor  them  in  the 
same  way. 

COPY  OF  THE   OFFICIAL  RESOLUTIONS  PASSED    AT   THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL  CONFERENCE. 

The  following  formal  Resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Congress  : 

1.  I. — The  Congress  is  of  opinion  that  it  cannot  lay  down  fixed  rules 
for  the  trade  which  the  Blind  can  with  advantage  pursue  ;  that  each  country 
must  be  left  to  introduce  those  which  are  best  to  their  districts. 

2.  The  Congress  expresses  a  hope  that  those  who  have  an  interest  in  the 
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Bliud  will  take  active  measures  to  procure  work  for  the  Blind  by  advertise- 
ment and  all  other  possible  means  ;  to  find  out  new  industries  for  the  Blind  ; 
and  to  use  their  influence  in  getting  them  admitted,  if  only  for  a  trial,  into 
the  Telegraph  and  Telephone  offices. 

3. — The  Congress  hopes  to  see  universally  established  professional 
unions,  saleshops  and  workshops  in  places  where  there  is  a  sufficiently 
large  number  of  Blind  to  establish  them,  and  where  such  workshops  do  not 
injure  the  blind  working  in  their  own  homes. 

II.  Seeing  that  the  employment  of  sighted  men  in  workshops  for  adult 
blind  would  allow  the  latter  to  execute  a  larger  variety  of  work,  the  Congress 
thinks  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  introduce  sighted  helpers  in  such 
workshops  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  the  sighted  man  is  merely  a 
helper,  and  that  the  blind  man  remains  the  principal  workman.  Wherever 
it  is  possible  the  sighted  man  should  not  work  in  the  same  room  as  the  blind 
workman. 

III.  The  Congress  is  of  opinion  that  : 

I. — Generally  the  outmate  system  is  preferable  to  the  inmate  for  adult 
workers.  It  thinks,  however,  that  it  ought  to  recommend  the  inmate  system 
for  the  blind  without  resources  and  without  family,  as  well  as  for  those  who 
are  not  sufficiently  intelligent  to  manage  for  themselves. 

2. — Wherever  the  inmate  system  is  a  practice  it  ought  to  be  on  home  and 
family  lines,  where  the  blind  live  with  the  freedom  of  home,  and  that  it 
should  not  be  merely  a  place  of  refuge  under  strict  Institution  rule. 

3, — The  Congress  thinks  that  workshops  are  only  to  be  recommended  for 
the  blind  who  cannot  make  a  living  when  working  alone  for  themselves. 

IV. — The  Congress  is  of  opinion  that : — 

I, — It  is  good  to  admit  into  schools,  workrooms,  workshops,  and  other 
Institutions  for  the  Blind,  persons  afflicted  with  partial  blindness  only,  from 
the  moment  when  their  degree  of  sight  does  not  permit  them  to  profitably 
follow  the  ordinary  school  course,  or  to  follow  a  trade  other  than  those  open 
to  the  Blind. 

2. — That  a  child  ought  not  to  be  refused  enjoying  a  greater  amount  of 
sight  when  a  thorough  medical  examination  proves  for  it  an  imminent  danger 
of  becoming  blind  in  a  future  more  or  less  remote. 

V.  I. — That  Stenography  is  of  use  for  the  Blind  who  wish  to  continue 
their  studies. 

2. — That  it  is  desirable  that  the  method  to  be  adopted  is  easy  to  learn, 
capable  of  being  clearly  and  rapidly  read,  that  it  effects  for  the  writing  a 
considerable  saving  in  paper  and  time,  and  that  the  principles  on  which  it  is 
based  can  apply  to  all  languages,  even  to  the  dead  languages  and  "Esperante," 
the  proposed  universal  language. 

VI.  I. — As  recreation  ought  to  be  for  the  Bliud  an  exercise  favorable  to 
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his  physical  developmeut,  the  Congress  recommends  masters  to  try  and  make 
the  active  games  liked,  and  to  encourage  them,  without  at  all  making  them 
compulsory,  especially  for  young  people  of  a  certain  age. 

2. — That  a  large  number  of  games  for  the  sighted  may  be  introduced  for 
the  Blind  on  the  condition  of  having  a  playground  without  obstacle,  and 
under  vigilant  and  experienced  supervision. 

3. — That  the  great  use  of  walks  is  undisputable,  because  they  help  in  the 
physical  development,  awaken  the  attention  of  the  pupils,  and  furnish  them 
with  manifold  opportunities  of  increasing  their  practical  knowledge. 

VII.  I. — The  Congress  hopes  the  Governments  of  different  countries  will 
take  all  possible  measures  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  blindness. 

2. — It  begs  them  to  procure  for  the  smallest  villages  all  the  necessary 
medical  aid. 

3. — It  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  following  measures  : 

a.  Medical  inspection  of  workshops,  factories  and  schools,  with  power 
to  enforce  recommendations. 

b.  Improvement  of  workmen's  dwellings, 

c.  Regulation  of  condition  of  work,  and  compensation  for  accidents  sus- 
tained in  following  one's  employment. 

d. — The  erection  of  dispensaries  for  those  suifering  from  the  eye,  and 
especially  for  those  afflicted  with  granular.conjunctivaties,  the  isolation  and 
medical  treatment  of  cases  of  trachoma  in  all  centers  of  any  importance. 


RESOLUTIONS  ON  THE  OPEN  QUESTIONS. 

I. — To  see  that  the  Railway  Companies  grant  free  railway  traveling  to 
the  guide  who  accompanies  the  Blind,  as  well  as  free  entry  and  exit  to  the 
Railway  Stations  for  the  guide  taking  the  blind  to  the  train  or  going  to 
meet  him. 

(Note.)  This  latter  only  applies  to  the  Continental  Railways  where 
intending  passengers  are  shut  in  a  kind  of  booking  hole. 

2. — That  the  postal  authorities  fix  the  rate  of  postage  for  raised  writing 
at  the  same  scale  as  for  printed  matter. 

3.  To  forbid  absolutely  the  sale  of  such  prison  made  articles  as  consti- 
tute the  livelihood  of  the  blind  ;  this  prohibition  only  operating  so  far  as  the 
production  of  Blind  work  is  sufficient  for  the  need  of  the  country. 

4-— On  the  question  modifying  the  Braille  type,  the  Congress  thinks  it 
unwise  to  interfere  with  the  system  actually  in  use,  without  having  made  a 
thorough  study  of  the  proposed  changes  ;  it  decides  to  place  this  question 
first  on  the  Agenda  for  the  next  Congress. 
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For  the  Adult  Blind  of  Massachusetts. 

J 1 — »:n.(gw-^ ? 

miss  HELEN  KELIvER,  the  blind  and  deaf  Radcliffe  student,  appeared 
before  the  committee  on  education  at  the  State  House  in  Boston,  as 
an  advocate  of  the  resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  investi- 
gate the  condition  of  the  adult  blind,  with  a  view  ,of  establishing  a  State 
industrial  training  school  where  such  afflicted  people  can  learn  to  be  self- 
supporting.  Miss  Keller  has  only  recently  acquired  the  power  of  speech  and 
though  her  words  were  heard  all  over  the  large  room,  they  were  unintelligi- 
ble except  to  those  very  near  her.  Miss  Sullivan,  her  teacher  and  friend, 
repeated  them  after  her. 

"It  has  long  been  my  earnest  desire,"  said  Miss  Keller  "that  something 
should  be  done  to  help  the  blind  to  support  themselves.  It  is  terrible  to  be 
blind  and  be  uneducated,  but  it  is  worse  for  the  blind  who  have  finished  their 
education  to  be  idle.  Their  very  education  becomes  a  burden  because  they 
cannot  use  it.  All  the  knowledge  they  have  gained  in  their  school  days  can 
bring  no  happiness  into  their  lives  ;  indeed,  I  have  sometimes  thought  that 
their  condition,  before  they  go  to  school,  is  happier  than  the  state  of  educated 
helplessness  in  which  the  school  leaves  them.  They  think,  think,  think  in 
the  long  days  that  are  nights.  They  have  been  taught  to  aspire  ;  they  have 
read  books  ;  perhaps  they  have  tasted  the  'higher  education'  and  now  they 
are  sent  back  from  school,  often  to  poor  homes,  with  nothing  to  do,  except 
to  contrast  with  bitter  longing  the  school  days,  full  of  books  and  music,  with 
the  hopeless,  inactive  present.  The  education  was  a  delight  and  a  privilege  ; 
but  for  what  have  they  been  educated?  I  remember  the  distress  of  many 
blind  people  I  have  known,  who,  after  finishing  their  education,  could  find 
no  means  of  supporting  themselves  because  no  one  helped  them  to  find  posi- 
tions in  which  they  could  turn  what  they  had  been  taught  to  practical  use. 
The  greater  their  ambition  to  do  useful  work  the  more  cruel  their  disappoint- 
ment. I  often  receive  letters  from  them  and  the  cry  of  their  despair  is  in  my 
heart  as  I  speak.  If  this  Commonwealth  will  establish  a  commission  to  place 
the  blind  in  positions  of  self-support,  it  will  be  doing  three  things,  helping 
the  blind,  relieving  itself  of  the  burden  of  caring  for  them,  and  setting  an 
example  for  other  States.  Already  Massachusetts  has  delayed  too  long  in  a 
work  in  which  she  should  lead.  It  is  not  higher  education  that  the  blind 
need,  it  is  not  Greek  and  Latin,  but  an  industrial  training  and  some  one  with 
influence  and  authority  to  help  them  to  a  place  in  the  industrial  world." 
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This  meetiug  was  of  more  than  local  importance,  not  simply  because  of 
the  eloquent  appeals  for  sympathy  with  the  blind,  but  because  it  showed  that 
the  people  of  this  country  know  little  about  the  blind.  They  do  not  know 
how  many  there  are,  how  they  are  taught  (or  not  taught),  and  what  they  can 
do  to  support  themselves.  There  is  plenty  of  vague  sympathy,  but  very  lit- 
tle knowledge.  Of  all  the  blind  in  this  country,  about  half  are  too  old  or  too 
ill  to  be  active  members  of  society,  or  are  minors  who  are  in  a  measure  being 
educated  by  the  schools  for  the  blind.  But  the  rest — those  who  with  their 
sight  would  be  self-supporting  citizens — what  are  they  doing,  and  what  does 
the  State  they  live  in  do  for  them  ?  Most  Americans  will  be  surprised  when 
we  say,  "Almost  nothing."  There  are  in  most  States  schools  where  blind 
children  are  taught  to  read  raised  print,  and  by  that  means  and  also  by  oral 
instruction  are  given  a  common-school  education.  The  adult  blind  who  can- 
not help  themselves  and  are  not  supported  by  individuals,  are  taken  care  of 
in  asylums  and  pauper  institutions.  In  these  two  ways  the  States  do  provide 
for  their  blind.  But  in  another  and  more  vital  way  most  States  do  nothing. 
They  do  not  practically  educate  the  able-bodied  blind,  who  have  been  through 
the  blind  schools,  or  those  who  have  lost  their  sight  late,  but  who  are  still 
young  enough  to  learn  a  trade.  With  the  exception  of  some  scattered 
efforts,  there  is  little  attempt  in  America  to  teach  the  blind  to  earn  their  own 
living. 
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Sketches  from  our  Exchanges. 


PRESIDENT'S   NEW   FI,AG. 

The  new  ensign  is  an  army  device,  designated  as  a  headquarters  flag, 
and  is  prescribed  by  the  secretary  of  war  in  the  following  amendment  to  the 
regulations  just  issued  : 

The  headquarters  flag  of  the  president  shall  be  of  scarlet  silk,  6  feet  6 
inches  fly  and  4  feet  on  the  pike,  which  shall  be  10  feet  long,  including 
ferrule  and  head.  The  head  shall  consist  of  a  globe,  3  inches  in  diameter, 
surmounted  by  an  American  eagle,  alert,  4  inches  high.  In  each  of  the  four 
corners  shall  be  a  five  pointed  white  star.  The  points  of  these  stars  lie  in 
the  circumference  of  an  imaginary  circle  of  2]/,  inches  radius.  The  centres 
of  these  imaginary  circles,  which  coincide  with  the  centres  of  these  stars,  are 
9  inches  from  the  short  sides  and  7  inches  from  the  long  sides  of  the 
color.  In  the  centre  of  the  color  shall  be  a  large  fifth  star,  also  of  five  points, 
which  lie  in  the  circumference  of  an  imaginary  circle  of  16 '2  inches  radius. 
The  centre  of  this  circle  is  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  diagonals  of  the 
color.  The  re-entering  angles  of  this  large  star  lie  in  the  circumference  of 
an  imaginary  circle  of  8  inches  radius,  with  the  same  centre  as  before. 
Inside  of  the  star  thus  outlined  is  a  parallel  star,  separated  from  it  by  a  band 
of  white  ^Yz  inches  wide.  This  inner  star  forms  a  blue  field,  upon  which  is 
the  ofiicial  coat  of  arms  of  the  United  States  as  determined  by  the  state 
department,  the  device  being  located  by  placing  the  middle  point  of  the 
line  dividing  the  chief  from  the  paleways  of  the  escutcheon  upon  the  point 
of  intersection  of  the  diagonals  of  the  color,  and  thus  coinciding  with  the 
centre  of  the  larger  star.  On  the  scarlet  field  around  the  larger  star  are 
other  white  stars,  one  for  each  state,  equally  scattered  in  the  re-entering 
angles,  and  all  included  within  the  circumference  of  a  circle  of  ig'j  inches 
radius,  whose  centre  is  the  centre  of  the  large  star.  The  design,  letters, 
figures  and  stars  are  to  be  embroidered  in  silk,  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the 
color.  The  edges  of  the  color  are  to  be  trimmed  with  knotted  fringe  of 
silver  and  gold,  3  inches  wide,  and  one  cord  (having  two  tassels)  8  feet  6 
inches  long  and  made  of  red,  white  and  blue  silk  intermixed. 

the   AMERICAN    HEMP    INDUSTRY. 

The  recent  expansion  of  the  hemp  industry  in  the  United  States  entitles 
it  to  consideration  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  nation's  newer  fields 
of  activity.     The  hemp  plant  grows  to  a  height  of  from  five  to  fifteen  feet, 
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and  when  cultivated  for  liber  produces  only  a  few  small  branches  near  the 
top  of  the  slender  stalk.  The  leaves  are  of  a  rich  dark  green  color,  and  the 
fiber  consists  of  numerous  series  of  long  cells  in  the  inner  bark,  firmly  knit 
together,  which,  when  cleaned  from  the  surrounding  tissues,  form  tough 
strands  nearly  as  long  as  the  entire  plant.  This  is  a  bast  fiber,  and  is  classed 
commercially  among  the  soft  fibers,  with  flax,  ramie  and  jute. 

Hemp  fiber  is  long,  soft,  very  strong  and  capable  of  almost  as  fine  sub- 
division as  flax.  It  is  especially  adapted  for  use  where  strength  is  required. 
It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  twines,  carpet  thread,  carpet  yarns, 
sailcloth  and  for  homespun  and  similar  grades  of  woven  goods.  Nearly  all 
of  the  best  grades  of  long-fiber — "dressed  line" — is  utilized  for  making 
twines  and  yacht  cordage,  while  the  cheaper  grades  are  converted  into 
binder  twine.  The  tow  is  used  for  threads  and  for  yarns  to  be  woven  into 
carpets,  homespuns  and  linen  goods,  while  the  refuse  fiber  combed  from  the 
tow  is  used  as  oakum  for  calking  ships  As  indicating  the  possibilities  of  the 
development  for  the  domestic  hemp  industry,  it  may  be  noted  that  of  the 
iS, 000,000  pounds  of  hemp  consumed  annually  in  this  country,  only  about 
8,500,000  pounds  are  raised  in  the  Ignited  States 

0[I5RAI,TAR'S  storv. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-eight  years  ago  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  British  by  assault.  The  Prince  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  com- 
manded the  troops,  and  Sir  George  Rooke  the  fleet,  and  in  the  remarkably 
short  time  of  four  days  the  stronghold  surrendered.  Many  times  the 
Spaniards  attempted  to  get  back  the  key  to  the  Mediterranean,  but  without 
success,  though  on  one  occasion  they  got  500  men  within  the  fort,  but  failed 
to  reinforce  them.  In  1727  it  was  in  the  mind  of  the  Ministers  to'give  back  the 
rock  to  Spain,  but  so  great  an  agitation  arose  against  such  a  step  that  it  was 
abandoned.  There  followed  a  siege  by  Spain  and  France  which  lasted  from 
1727  to  17S3.  On  September  13,  1782,  no  fewer  than  40,000  men  constituted 
the  besieging  army,  and  in  the  grand  attack  delivered  on  that  day  200  heavy 
guns,  47  ships  of  the  line,  and  10  battering  ships  were  employed,  and 
upwards  of  5000  red  hot  shots  were  fired  at  the  fortifications.  Since  then 
the  possession  of  Gibraltar  has  remained  undisputed.  • 


SUCCESSFUL  BLIND  PEOPLE. 


In  this  department,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  cause  for  the  advancement 
of  which  this  periodical  is  published,  we  hope  to  serve  a  double  purpose. 
We  wish  iirst  to  call  the  attention  of  the  seeing  world  to  what  it  is  possible 
for  blind  persons  to  accomplish. 

Second,  to  have  this  knowledge,  by  means  of  the  thoughtful  kindness  of 
our  subscribers,  reach  the  sightless  everywhere  and  stimulate  them  to  make 
the  most  of  their  lives. 

Every  blind  man  or  woman,  young  or  vigorous,  with  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity may  become  self-sustaining.  The  right  amount  of  perseverance  will 
command  the  opportunity.  All  who  wish  to  know  what  is  being  accomplished 
to  increase  the  methods  by  which  blind  people  may  become  independent 
should  subscribe  for  TALKS  and  TALES. 


Indiana  has  a  remarkable  blind  population.  Thus  far  the  State  has  not 
produced  any  Miltons  or  Homers,  but  she  has  blind  who  catch  the  gold  of  the 
sun  and  the  colors  of  nature  and  weave  them  into  bright  poetry  and  songs, 
and  she  has  blind  who  are  important  parts  in  that  great  machine  that  grinds 
out  the  State's  daily  story  of  industry  and  prosperity.  Every  year  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  evident  that  the  blind,  if  properly  educated  and 
started  on  the  right  road,  are  not  only  capable  of  sustaining  themselves,  but 
of  making  marked  financial  success. 


Harry  Hockett,  who  recently  died  at  Anderson,  Ind.,  left  an  estate  of 
$40,000.  He  made  a  start  with  $200  borrowed  capital  after  he  was  graduated 
from  the  Indiana  Institute  for  the  Blind.  He  rented  a  storeroom  and  invested 
his  limited  borrowed  capital  in  feed.  He  became  the  support  of  his  family 
instead  of  being  supported.  When  he  died  his  establishment  was  one  of  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  eastern  Indiana,  and  he  was  keeping  four  teams  busy. 


'Squire  I^uke  Walpole,  of  Indianapolis,  for  over  twenty  years  maintained 
one  of  the  most  respected  justice  courts  in  Indiana.  He  studied  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  Later  he  mixed  in  politics  and  rode  into  the  oflBce  of 
justice.  He  was  either  the  first  or  the  second  blind  man  ever  elected  justice 
of  the  peace  in  this  country.  About  the  same  time  a  blind  man  named  Cole 
was  elected  in  New  York  State.  Later  one  was  elected  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  still  later  Will  Daily,  of  Brownstown,  in  Jackson  county,  Indiana,  was 
elected.  Daily  is  still  in  oflBce,  and  is  making  a  good  record.  He  is  also  con- 
ducting a  real  estate  business.     Since  he  retired  from  the  bench,  Walpole  is 
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handliug  real  estate  with  success.     He,  however,  has  prepared  for  his  future 
years  and  has  a  pretty,  comfortable  home  on  North  Illinois  street. 


Reed  Beard,  of  Lafayette,  a  graduate  of  the  Institute  for  the  Blind  at 
Indianapolis,  has  made  a  decided  success  as  a  real  estate  and  loan  agent. 
Beard  is  also  an  author.     His  "Lives  of  the  Presidents''  is  a  pretentious  work. 


Daniel  Funderberg  taught  school  for  a  number  of  years  at  Laketon,  lud., 
and  he  may  be  teaching  now.  The  trustees  were  very  reluctant  to  even  con- 
sider his  apolication.  He  scored  so  well  when  he  had  a  trial  that  he  became 
a  fixture. 


James  Johnson,  of  Liberty  Center,  Ind.,  was  a  candidate  for  Representa- 
tive on  the  Republican  ticket  in  Wells  county  this  year,  but  went  down  with 
his  party.     He  has  a  big  general  store  at  Liberty  Center. 


Frank  Toombs  is  one  of  Scottsburg's  town  trustees,  and  he  has  a  big 
broom  factory  that  is  one  of  the  prides  of  the  town.  He  also  runs  a  store  and 
deals  in  real  estate. 


Florence  Briggs,  a  singer,  who  made  a  good  record  at  the  Institution  in 
Indianapolis,  went  to  New  Albany  and  Louisville  and  made  a  success  giving 
vocal  lessons. 


Professor  J.  B.  McKendrick,  tells  of  a  boy,  James  Mitchell,  born  blind, 
deaf  and  dumb,  with  whom  the  sense  of  smell  became  extraordinarily  devel- 
oped. It  furnished,  in  fact,  his  main  connection  with  the  world  at  large.  In 
the  course  of  time  it  became  so  delicate  and  sensitive  that  he  could  thereby 
detect  the  presence  of  a  stranger  in  a  room  and  he  formed  his  opinion  or  per- 
sons whom  he  met  by  their  characteristic  odors. 


Another  story  relates  to  the  wonderful  memory  of  "Blind  Tom,"  the 
pianist.  While  on  board  ship  in  midocean  he  was  introduced  to  a  fellow- 
passenger  with  whom  he  chatted  for  only  a  moment,  but  long  enough  to  hear 
the  stranger  quote  a  familiar  line  from  Virgil  about  the  sea  and  sky  being 
everywhere  about  them.  Ten  years  later,  the  two  men  not  having  met  mean 
time,  the  stranger  happened  to  be  in  the  audience  at  a  concert  the  pianist 
was  giving  and  on  its  conclusion  went  up  to  "Blind  Tom"  and  addressed 
him.  Tom  immediately  called  him  by  name  and  repeated  the  Virgilian  line 
in  Latin. 


Mr.  McKenzie,  the  new  Victorian  minister  for  lands,  is  totally  blind. 
There  are  few  men  in  Australia,  however,  who  have  a  more  complete  grasp  of 
public  business  or  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  local  and  imperial  politics. 
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CHILDREN'S  DEPARTMENT. 
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Sall^ii^g  iip    Sl^eir   Sleep. 


EDITH   M.  THOMAS. 


"You  think  I'm 
dead," 

The  apple 

tree  said, 

"Be  cause 

I   have 

never     a 

leaf  to  show  ; 

Because  I  stoop, 

And   the  dull,  gray  mosses  over  rae 

grow  ! 
But  I'm  alive  in  the  trunk  and  shoot ; 
The  buds  of  next  May 
I  fold  away — 
But  I  pity  the  withered  grass  at  my 
root." 

"You  think  I'm  dead," 

The  quick  grass  said, 
"Because  I  have  parted  with  stem  and 

blade  ! 

But  under  the  ground 

I  am  safe  and  sound. 
With  the  snow's  thick  blanket  over 

me  laid  ; 
I'm  all  alive  and  ready  to  shoot 

Should  the  spring  of  the  3ear 

Come  dancing  here — 
But  I  pity  the  flowers  without  branch 

or  root." 

You  think  I'm  dead," 

A  soft  voice  said, 
"Because  not  a  branch  or  root  I  own  ! 

I  never  have  died, 

But  close  I  hide 
In  a  plumey  seed  that  the  wind  has 

sown  : 


Patient  I  wait  through  the  long  win- 
ter hours  ; 

You  will  see  me  again — 
I  shall  laugh  at  you  then, 
Out  of  the  eyes  of  a  hundred  flowers." 
— SL  Nicholas 


A  Hero  in  an   Unfought   Battle. 


^HERE  was  no  more  doubt  about 
^^  it.  Betsy  was  lost.  Ned  had 
looked  in  the  cow-3'ard,  in  the  shed 
and  the  stable,  but  not  a  sign  of  her 
did  he  find.  He  missed  her  from  the 
pasture  behind  the  house  when  he 
came  home  todinner.  After  satisfying 
his  hunger,  he  had  made  a  thorough 
search  of  the  premises.  She  was  not 
there,  that  was  certain.  Where  she 
was  Ned  knew  it  was  his  duty  to  find 
out.  This  duty  was  the  very  thing 
he  least  wished  to  do. 

Ned's  father  was  a  soldier.  It  was 
now  a  year  since  his  regiment  had 
gone  to  the  Philippines.  Just  before 
he  left  home  he  said  to  Ned,  in  a 
private  talk  : 

"You're  almost  eleven  years  old, 
and  you're  big  and  strong  enough  to 
help  your  mother  a  great  deal.  I 
want  you  to  do  everything  you  can 
for  her  while  I  am  gone.  You'll  be 
the  only  man  about  the  house,  and  I 
want  you  to  be  a  real  man." 

Ned's  ideas  about  what  made  a 
"real  man"  were  rather  hazy.  But 
he   knew   quite   well   what   to   do  to 
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help  his  mother,  and  he  lived  up  to 
his  knowledge  so  well  that  Mrs.  Long 
had  written,  only  the  day  before : 
"Ned  is  a  real  little  man  ;  you  would 
be  delighted  with  him.  He  is  grown 
so  thoughtful  and  helpful." 

To-day  Ned  was  to  have  the  sharp- 
est trial  that  had  yet  come  to  him. 
His  mother  had  gone  out  to  do  some 
dressmaking  and  Ned  had  permission 
to  do  just  what  he  pleased  all  day. 
He  had  had  a  jolly  morning  with 
some  of  the  boys,  and  right  after 
dinner  they  were  to  go  fishing — six 
of  them — to  Miller's  pond,  which  was 
two  miles  from  Ned's  home.  And 
now  the  cow  was  missing.  That  was 
a  situation  for  a  boy  with  a  fishing 
excursion  before  him.  Ned  sat  on 
the  fence  and  thought.  His  hands 
were  plunged  deep  in  his  trousers' 
pockets  ;  his  face  was  all  puckered 
up  into  a  frown,  and  he  did  not 
whistle — a  sure  sign  that  something 
was  wrong.  Just  now  he  was  think- 
ing, and  thinking  hard,  something 
like  this : 

"We  can't  get  home  from  fishin, 
till  five  o'clock  anyway,  and  mother'll 
want  Bets  by  half-past  ;  maybe  it'll 
take  me  two  or  three  hours  to  find 
her;  maybe  I  wouldn't  find  her  at  all 
to-night.  Then  mother'll  be  wor- 
ried. I  just  can't  go  fishin'  if  I  wait 
to  find  that  cow  now.  Oh  !  I've  got 
to  find  her  anyhow  ;  there's  no  use 
talkin'  'bout  that.  'Twouldn't  be 
much  like  a  man  to  go  off  playin' 
when  your  cow  was  lost.  What  I 
don't  know  about's  whether  to  go 
and  tell  the  boys  I  can't  go  with 
them,  or  let    them  wait  awhile,  and 


then  'go  off  without  knowiu'  why  I 
don't  come.  I  hate  to  tell  them  !  I 
know  well  enough  what  Dick  will 
say  :  'Let  the  cow  go  to  Ballyhack, 
and  come  fishin'.  You  can  find  her 
all  right  to-night.'  That's  so;  I 
might,  and  then  again  I  mightn't. 
Well,  here  goes!  I'll  tell  them,  so 
they  won't  be  losing  time  waiting 
for  me.  It  seems  too  mean  to  sneak 
out  of  telling  them,  just  because  I 
was  afraid  they'd  stop  my  doing  what 
I've  got  to.  I'll  be  man  enough  to  let 
them  know  I'm  going  to  stay  at 
home  and  hunt  up  the  cow." 

Thereupon  Ned  began  to  whistle 
so  loud  that  he  did  not  hear  the  bell 
down  the  road,  nor  the  hello  of  a 
small  boy  who  was  driving  a  cow. 
The  boy  had  to  repeat  the  hello,  and 
add  besides,  "Say,  Ned,  are  you 
deaf?"  before  Ned  paid  any  heed. 

"Hello!"  he  shouted;  "where'd 
3'ou  find  her  ?'" 

"Just  beyond  the  turn  of  the  road. 
Say,  have  you  been  all  this  time  eat- 
in'  your  dinner  ?" 

"No.  I'm  awful  glad  you've  found 
Bets,  else  I  couldn't  have  gone 
fishin." 

"Wouldn't  your  mother  let  you  ?" 

"She  ain't  home.  I  wouldn't  have 
let  myself." 

"H'm  !"  was  Dick's  comment ;  and 
added  below  his  breath,  "You're  a 
brick,  Ned." — Selected. 


Dawson  City  Fire  Dogs. 


There  is  in  Dawson  City  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  fire  brigades  in  the 
world.  The  engine  is  drawn  by  a 
team  of  dogs,   and  the  sight  of  this 
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team  driving  through  Dawson  City 
streets,  with  the  fire-engine  trailing 
behind,  is  one  of  the  most  unique 
exhibitions  in  Alaska.  The  way  the 
horses  jump  into  their  places  when 
the  alarm  sounds  in  an  American 
engine-house  has  always  been  a 
source  of  pride  to  the  citizen  specta- 
tor. The  dogs  are  not  a  bit  less 
active  and  intelligent  than  horses. 
The  instant  the  alarm  sounds  in  the 
fire-house  of  a  Dawson  City  brigade 
the  dogs  are  alert,  and  when  the 
number  of  strokes  has  been  given 
which  announces  the  calling  out 
the  clever  animals  immediately 
spring  into  the  place  where  their 
collars  are  ready  to  be  snapped  into 
position. 

A  few  seconds  later  they  are  dash- 
ing through  the  streets  of  Dawson 
City  at  full  tilt,  dragging  the  fire 
apparatus  at  their  heels  and  tearing 
along  in  response  to  the  cracking  of 
the  whips  of  the  drivers  as  though 
the}'  fully  realized  the  importance  of 
their  duties.  When  the  brigade 
turns  out  the  streets  of  Dawson  City 
are  sure  to  be  lined  with  spectators, 
for  the  people  never  tire  of  watching 
their  dog  team  dash  through  the 
town.  It  is  about  the  first  thing  to 
which  a  new  arrival  is  introduced 
when  Dawson's  attractions  are  on 
exhibition. 


A  Wonderful  State. 


Texas  the  largest  State  in  the 
Union,  has  the  proportions  of  an  em- 
pire and  it  is  only  by  comparison 
that  one  can  gain  an  adequate  idea  of 
her  size  and  of  her  magnificent  dis- 
tances between  her  boundaries.  To 
say  that  the  area  of  the  state  is  265,- 
780  square  miles  conveys  little  mean- 
ing but  when  one  considers  that  its 
width  is  more  than  one-half  that  of 
the  southern  border  of  the  United 
States,  that  it  is  larger  than  the 
whole  of  New  England  with  New 
York,  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia  thrown  in  ;  that  it  is 
larger  than  even  Germany  or  France, 
and  that  if  the  whole  population  of 
the  United  States  was  placed  within 
its  borders  it  would  be  no  more 
thickly  settled  than  is  Eastern  Mass- 
achusetts to-day — then  one  begins  to 
realize  the  vastness  of  this  great 
Southwestern  domain.  In  traveling 
across  Texas  from  Texarkana  on  the 
eastern  border  to  El  Paso  in  the  ex- 
treme west,  one  journeys  nearly  the 
distance  from  New  York  to  Chicago  ; 
and  in  passing  from  the  Panhandle 
district  in  the  north— a  strip  of  Texas 
in  which  the  entire  territor}'  em- 
braced in  the  New  England  States 
will  be  lost — one  finds  almost  every 
variety  of  climate  and  soil  represented 
in  any  part  of  the  country. 


WISE  AND  OTHERWISE. 


A   Dublin  doctor    lately   sent   in   a 
bill  to  a  lady  which  ran  thus  :     "To 
curing  your  husband  till  he  died." 
0 

Van  Duder — "I  want  to  know  some- 
thing, Miss  Amy." 

"Amy — "I  have  thought  for  years, 
Mr.  Van  Duder,  that  that  was  just 
what  you  wanted." 


A  receipt  for  lemon-pie  vaguely 
add?,  "then  sit  on  a  hot  stove,  and 
stir  constantly."  Just  as  if  anybody 
could  sit  on  a  hot  stove  without  stirr- 
ing constantly  ! 

0 

A  facetious  boy  asked  one  of  his 
playmates  how  a  hardware  dealer 
differed  from  a  bootmaker.  The  lat- 
ter replied,  somewhat  puzzled,  "Give 
it  up." 

"Why,  because  the  one  sold  nails, 
and  the  other  nailed  soles,"  was  the 
reply. 


Uncle  Hiram — "No  wonder  them 
bicycle  fellers  is  all  bent  over  like 
monkeys." 

Aunt  Hulda — "I'd  like  to  know 
what  you  know  'bout  it,   Hiram." 

Uncle  Hiram — "I  don't  know  much, 
I'll  allow;  but  they  say  the  best  on 
'em  has  got  rheumatic  tires." 
0 

"If  an}-  here  present,"  said  the 
officiating  clergyman,  "can  show  just 
cause  why  this  man  and  this  woman 
may  not  lawfully  be  joined  together, 
let  him  speak  or  forever  hold  his 
peace."  The  groom,  Mr.  Lariat,  of 
Arizona,  casually  laid  a  pair  of  large 
revolvers  on  the  railing  in  front  of 
him,  and  the  ceremony  proceeded. 


Watts — "Just  look  at  that  fellow 
on  the  bicycle,  will  you?  What  in 
the  world  is  the  use  of  his  humping 
over  so?" 

Foots — "He  must  be  trying  to  put 

his  shoulder  to  the  wheel" 
0 

Little  Natalie  was  out  walking 
with  her  mother  at  night,  when  for 
the  first  time  she  noticed  an  electric 
light.  Pointing  to  it  with  her  chubby 
finger,  she  exclaimed,  "See  ze  moon 
on  a  stick !" 

0 

A  little  girl  whose  parents  recently 
moved  to  the  city,  and  who  is  now 
enjoying  her  first  experience  of  liv- 
ing in  a  blo'ck,  thus  described  it  in  a 
letter  to  another  child  :  "This  is  a 
very  queer  place.  Next  door  is  fast- 
ened on  our  house." 

0 

Little  Damo  was  very  fond  of  kit 
tens,  and  often  drew  her  metaphor 
from  these  objects  of  her  love.  Com- 
ing to  her  mamma  from  the  kitchen 
one  day,  she  gravely  announced  that 
the  tea-kettle  was  purring. 
0 

Daube — "Now,  Miss  Hunter,  please 
look  pleasant.  That's  it — keep  that 
for  a  moment  until  I  catch  it.  .  .  . 
There!  now  you  may  resume  your 
natural  expression  if  j-ou  wish." 
0 

An  old  Connecticut  statue  reads': 
"A  wife  shall  be  good  evidence 
against  her  husband."  In  what  way, 
or  for  what  she  was  good  evidence, 
does  not  appear,  but  an  old  bachelor 
judge  ruled  that  it  meant  that  a  mar- 
ried man  was  to  be  condemned  on 
general  principles. 
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"I'll  never  open  an  umbrella  in  a 
house  again.     It's  unlucky." 

"How  so?" 

"The  owner  recognized  it. 
0 

Bachelor  Uncie  (sarcastically )-i-"I 
suppose  you  think  your  baby  is  the 
prettiest  that  ever  lived  ?" 

Happy    Mamma — "Oh,     no.       We 
think  he  looks  strikingly  like  you. 
o 

From  California  comes  this  bit  of 
repartee  :  "When  you  ladies  get  tbe 
ballot,  what  are  you  all  going  to  run 
for?"  queried  Gov.  Budd  of  Miss 
Anthony. 

"Well,  I  am  going  to  run  for 
home,"  was  her  reply. 

0 

Mamma,"  cried  little  Willie  from 
the  bath-room,  "please  get  me  an- 
other sponge." 

"Why,  what's  the  matter  with  the 
one  you  have  ?"  asked  the  mother. 

"It's  full  of  holes  and  leaks  aw- 
fully," was  the  reply. 

Leading  Up  to  It. — Bobbie — "You 
know  them  preserves  out  in  the  pan- 
try wot  you  told  me  not  to  eat?" 

Mother — "Yes, 

Bobbie — You  know  you  said  they'd 
make  me  sick  if  I  e't  'era,  didn't 
you?" 

Mother— "Yes." 

Bobbie— "Well,  they  didn't." 

One  evening  a  man  was  perform- 
ing the  old  trick  of  producing  eggs 
from  a  pocket-handkerchief,  when 
he  remarked  to  a  little  boy  in  front  : 
"Say  my  boy,  your  mother  can't  get 
eggs  without  hens,  can  she  ?" 

"Of  course  she  can,"  said  the  boy. 

"Why,  how  is  that?"  asked  the 
conjurer. 

"She  keeps  ducks,"  replied  the 
little  boy,  amid  roars  of  laughter. 


Weary  William — "Did  you  tell  de 
ol'  girl  back  at  de  house  dat  ye  was  a 
escaped  reconcentrado  from  Cuba?" 

Wandering  Tank — "Yes;  but  it 
didn't  do  no  good.  She  just  said  she 
s'posed  I  was  so  used  ter  goin'  wit' 
out  any  'ting  ter  eat  dat  I  didn't 
mind  it  much." 

"James,  my  son,  take  this  letter  to 
the  post-office  and  pa}-  the  postage 
on  it." 

The  boy  James  returned  highly 
elated  and  said  : 

"Father,  I  seed  a  lot  of  men  put- 
ting letters  in  a  little  place,  and  when 
no  one  was  looking  I  slipped  in  yours 
for  nothing.' ' 

A  good  old  Scotch  lady,  once  asked 
her  nephew,  a  poor  preacher  whom 
nobody  cared  to  hear,  "James,  why 
did  you  enter  the  ministry  ?" 

"Because  I  was  called,"  he  replied. 

"James,"  said  the  old  lady,  anx- 
iously, "are  you  quite  sure  it  wasn't 
some  other  noise  you  heard?" 

Two  Spaniards  went  up  in  a  bal- 
loon. The  balloon  burst.  What  na- 
tionality were  they  when  the}-  came 
down?"  asked  the  conundrum  man. 

"Give  it  up,"  grimly  responded  the 
stupid  man. 

"One  came  down  a  Russian  and 
the  other  got  tangled  up  in  the  tele- 
graph wires  and  came  down  a  Pole," 
was  the  response. 

o- 

The  gypsies  employ  a  very  simple 
method  to  check  the  member  of  their 
band  of  musicians  who  has  to  make 
the  collection.  They  give  him  a 
plate  to  hold  in  his  right  hand,  and  a 
live  fly  which  he  has  to  keep  im- 
prisoned in  his  left  as  he  goes  round 
collecting  the  money. 


SELECTED  MATTER. 


♦  >♦<♦ 


Sl^e  Best  Davj. 


PRISCII.I,A   LEONARD. 


Some  skies  may  be  gloomy, 

Some  moments  be  sad, 
But  everywhere,  always, 

Some  souls  must  be  glad  : 
For  true  is  the  saying 

Proclaimed  by  the  seer, — 
"Each  day  is  the  best  day 

Of  somebody's  year  !" 

Each  day  finds  a  hero, 

Each  day  helps  a  Saint, 
Each   day    brings   to   some   one 

A  joy  without  taint ; 
Though  it  may  not  be  my  turn 

Or  30urs  that  is  near, — 
"Each  day  is  the  best  day 

Of  somebody's  year  !" 

The  calendar  sparkles 

With  days  that  have  brought 
Some  prize  that  was  hoped  for. 

Some  good  that  was  sought  ; 
High  deeds  happen  daily. 

Wide  truths  grow  more  clear — 
"Each  day  is  the  best  day 

Of  somebody's  year  !" 

No  sun  ever  rises. 

But  brings  joy  behind. 
No  sorrow  in  fetters 

The  whole  earth  can  blind  ; 
How  selfish  our  fretting. 

How  narrow  our  fear, — 
"Each  day  is  the  best  day 

Of  somebody's  year  !" 

— A  True  Republic. 


FROM  the  English  page  of  the  Jap- 
anese Labor  World,  sent  us  by 
Mr.  Sen  Katayama  of  Kingsley  Hall 
settlement,  Tokyo,  we  learn  that  a 
strong  socialistic  movement  is  de- 
veloping in  Japan,  where  every  form 
of  corruption,  private  and  corporate, 
has  developed  with  tremendous  vigor 
in  the  rapid  spread  of  the  factory 
system  with  all  its  collaterals,  and 
without  the  restraining  legislation 
which  has  somewhat  mitigated  the 
grosser  evils  in  Europe  and  America. 
The  work  at  Kingsley  Hall  goes  on 
well.  The  young  men's  club  meets 
every  Sunday  evening,  and  there  is  a 
bi-weekly  cooking  class  of  fifteen 
young  women.  The  kindergarten  is 
taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  is 
turning  away  children.  Professor 
Ito  Abe,  a  graduate  of  Hartford  The- 
logical  vSeminary,  is  delivering  a 
course  of  university  extension  lec- 
tures Saturday  evenings,  on  Wages 
and  other  economic  questions. 


For  half  a  century  Professor  Ward 
has  been  collecting  and  studying  me- 
teorites. He  has  interested  himself 
in  them  in  every  part  of  the  globe 
where  they  have  been  found.  As  the 
result  of  his  personal  exertions  he 
has  installed  at  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  New  York,  the 
Ward-Coonley  collection  of   meteor- 
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ites,  allowing  this  collection  which 
represents  an  amount  of  labor,  re- 
search, indefatigable  induotry  and 
painstaking  ingenuity  of  which  the 
average  visitor  is  entirely  ignorant, 
to  be  placed  in  the  halls  of  this  mu- 
seum for  inspection  and  study.  The 
collection  represents  five  hundred 
and  eleven  distinct  "falls,"  about 
five-sixths  of  all  the  meteorites  known 
to  science.  To  see  these  elsewhere 
would  require  a  visit  to  the  great 
museums  of  the  world,  and  many 
cabinets  of  private  collectors. 


The  bamboo  tree  does  not  blossom 
until  it  attains  its  thirtieth  year, 
when  it  produces  seed  profusely  and 
then  dies.  It  is  said  that  a  famine 
was  prevented  in  India,  in  1S12,  by 
the  sudden  flowering  of  the  bamboo 
trees,  when  fifty  thousand  people  re- 
sorted to  the  jungles  to  gather  the 
seed  for  food. 


California  is  the  second  largest 
state  in  the  Union  in  size,  and  is  an 
empire  in  itself,  its  area  being  no  less 
than  158,360  square  miles,  exceeding 
that  of  the  whole  of  Great  Britain, 
with  Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland 
and  Bavaria  added. 


It  was  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who 
introduced  white  as  the  color  of  the 
bride's  dress.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
brides  wore  crimson. 


The  monkey  wrench  gets  its  name 
from  its  inventor,  Thomas  Monkey, 
of  Bordentown,  N.  J. 


Paris  has  a  municipal  department 
that  not  onl}'  moves  large  trees  from 
place  to  place,  but  takes  such  as  are 
sickly  to  a  tree  hospital,  where  they 
are  restored  to  vigor  and  then  set 
out  anew. 


A  snail's  pace  was  carefully  ob- 
served in  Florence,  Italy.  Several  of 
the  mollusks  were  placed  between 
two  points,  ten  feet  apart,  and  start- 
ed. It  was  ascertained  that  the  fast- 
est snail  in  the  race,  traveled  at  the 
rate  of  a  mile  in  fourteen  days. 


Ezra  Whitney  of  Rockland,  Me., 
lost  a  valuable  cow  the  other  day  in  a 
very  unusual  manner.  While  eating 
hay  the  animal  swallowed  a  long  hat 
pin  and  died  in  a  short  time.  The 
bat  pin  penetrated  the  cow's  liver. 


There  are  some  astrologers  in 
China,  but  not  many,  as  astrology 
is  a  very  perilous  profession,  when 
one  of  these  so  called  prophets  pre- 
dicts an  event  which  does  not  occur, 
he  loses  his  head. 


In  a  London  West  End  perfumer's 
window  there  is  at  present  a  vase 
containing  an  assignment  of  attar  of 
roses  from  Kezanlik  in  eastern  Rou- 
melia.  It  has  two  and  a  half  of  tons 
of  roses  in  it  and  is  worth  $1750. 


Europe  and  Asia  are  soon  to  be 
connected  by  a  bridge  over  the  Bos- 
phorus,  at  the  point  where  the  Per- 
sian king,  Darius,  crossed  with  his 
army. 


CURRENT   EVENTS. 


TH^  GIvOBK-TROTTERS. 


CoAi,  Strike  Commissioners' 
Award. — The  decision  of  the  Com- 
missions has  been  received  with  sat- 
isfaction by  strikers,  President  Mitch- 
ell and  Clarence  Darrow,  counsel  for 
miners,  they  deeming  it  a  decided 
victor}'.  The  contract  miners  are  to 
receive  a  ten  per  cent,  increase  in 
wages,  dating  from  November,  last. 
Engineers  employed  in  hoisting  water 
and  working  in  eight  hour  shifts  re- 
ceive the  same  increase,  other  engi- 
neers and  pumpmen  shall  receive  a 
sum  equal  to  a  ten  per  cent,  advance 
covering  the  past  five  months  until 
April  I  when  advance  will  be  reduced 
to  five  per  cent,  with  relief  from 
Sunday  dut}-.  Firemen  shall  have 
an  eight  hour  shift  at  their  former 
pay  and  receive  a  sum  equal  to  a  ten 
per  cent,  advance  for  the  past  five 
months.  All  other  employees  shall 
be  paid  on  a  basis  of  a  nine-hour  day 
at  the  former  ten-hour  rate,  and  re- 
ceive a  sum  equal  to  a  ten  per  cent, 
advance  for  the  past  five  months. 
Disputes  are  to  be  settled,  if  not 
locally,  by  a  joint  committee  of  six 
with  no  suspension  of  work  while 
matters  are  being  settled.  An  in- 
crease in  size  of  cars  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  proportionate  increase  in 


wages,  with  a  sliding  scale  providing 
for  further  increase  when  price  of 
coal  rises.  No  person  is  to  be  refused 
employment  on  account  of  member- 
ship or  non-membership  in  any  labor 
organization.  Recommend  discon- 
tinuance of  employing  coal  and  labor 
police  and  enforcing  stricter  child- 
labor  laws.  Violence  on  the  part  of 
strikers  is  denounced. 

Congress. — Senator  Morgan  alone 
blocks  the  path  to  the  ratification  of 
the  Panama  Canal  treat}-.  Various 
amendments  had  been  offered  by  him 
and  the  other  Democrats,  but  all 
were  voted  down  and  the  convention 
stands  exactly  as  it  was  drawn  up  by 
Secretary  Hay  and  Dr.  Henan.  Some 
of  Senator  Morgan's  amendments  are 
regarded  favorably,  even  by  the  Re- 
publicans, but  they  are  not  consid- 
ered practicable.  His  principal  con- 
tention is  that  the  United  States 
should  have  full  possession  of  the 
canal  zone ;  the  possession  might 
be  desirable  ;  but  any  important 
amendment  of  the  treaty  would  give 
Colombia  the  excuse  for  making 
counter-amendments  and  delay  would 
then  be  in  order.  If  the  Colombians 
ratify  the  treaty  promptly,  digging 
will  probably  begin  on  the  Isthmus 
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in  about  two  years,  as  there  is  an 
immense  amount  of.'preliminary  work 
to  be  done.'"^j  The  Democrats  as  a 
body  were  induced  to  abandon  their 
designs  of  delaying  the  ratification  of 
the  Canal  treaty  by  a  certain  conces- 
sion to  their  position  on  the  Cuban 
Reciprocity  treaty.— The  omnibus 
Statehood  Bill  was  definitely  defeated 
last  week,  A  compromise  was 
reached  and  by  its  terms  the  Repub- 
lican Senators  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress  are  to  bring  in  and  pass  a 
bill  for  the  admission  of  two  States 
instead  of  three— Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  being  joined  together  in  a 
single  State  until  Arizona  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  500,000  and  the  people  of 
both  sections  assent  to  division.  This 
compromise  was  not  acceptable  to 
the  Democrats  for  party  reasons. 
They  also  urged  that  the  proposed 
single  State  would  be  of  unwieldy 
size  and  that  the  union  of  the  two 
Territories  was  unsatisfactory  to  the 
people  now  resident  in  them.  This 
Democratic  opposition,  of  course 
made  impossible  the  immediate  pas- 
sage of  the  compromife  Statehood 
Bill. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  AND 
Labor.— The  fifty-seventh  Congress 
has  created  a  new  department  of 
commerce  and  labor.  This  depart- 
ment will  include  the  lighting  board  ; 
the  lighthouse  establishments ;  the 
national  bureau  of  standards;  the 
coast  and  geodetic  survey  ;  the  com- 
missioners of  immigration  ;  the  im- 
migration service  at  large ;  the  bu- 
reau of  statistics  ;  the  steamboat 
inspection    service ;    the    bureau    of 


navigation  and  the  United  States 
shipping  commissioner ;  the  census 
office ;  the  bureau  of  labor  ;  the 
fish  commission  and  the  bureau  of 
foreign  commerce,  which  is  to  be 
made  part  of  the  bureau  of  statistics. 
The  new  bureaus  are  the  bureau  of 
manufactures  and  the  bureau  of  cor- 
porations. The  control  over  the  fur 
seal,  salmon  and  other  fisheries  of 
Alaska  and  over  the  immigration  of 
aliens  into  the  United  States  and 
Chinese  immigration  is  placed  with 
the  new  department.  George  Bruce 
Cortelyou  has  been  well  chosen  to  be 
secretary  of  the  new  department  for 
his  tried  ability  and  acknowledged 
qualification.  He  is  a  selfmade  man, 
extremely  well  educated.  Born  in 
New  York  city  on  July  26,  1862,  he 
was  graduated  from  the  Hempstead 
(L,ong  Island)  institute  in  1879  and 
from  the  state  normal  school  at 
Westfield,  Mass.,  in  1882.  He  re- 
ceived degrees  from  Georgetown  uni- 
versity and  Columbian  university  in 
1895  and  '96.  He  was  general  law 
reporter  until  '85  and  principal  of 
preparatory  schools  until  '89.  He 
served  as  private  secretary  to  various 
public  officials  until  he  was  appoint- 
ed stenographer  to  the  President  in 
November  1895,  executive  clerk  in 
1896,  assistant  secretary  to  President 
McKinley  on  July  i,  '98  and  secre- 
retary  April  13,  '00.  He  has  since 
served  President  Roosevelt  in  that 
capacity.  The  new  department  was 
very  necessary  as  so  much  work  de- 
volved upon  the  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury as  to  be  impossible  of  attendance. 
The   Czar's    Edict.— The    Czar's 
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edict,  published  recently  has  aroused 
general  interest.  A  careful  reading 
discloses  the  fact  that  nothing  defi- 
nite is  stated,  that  much  is  promised 
for  the  future  and  little  for  the  pres- 
ent. Still,  as  an  indication  of  the 
trend  of  thought  in  Russia  and  of 
what  must  ultimately  come,  its  pub- 
lication is  a  noteworthy  event.  The 
first  paragraph,  after  speaking  of  the 
former  Czar's  early  death  and  lament- 
ing the  troubles  agitating  Russia, 
states  thi  necessity  of  "an  undeviat- 
ing  observance  of  the  principles  of 
tolerance  laid  down  by  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  Russian  Empire 
.  .  .  which  grant  to  all  .  .  .  freedom 
of  creed  and  worship."  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  this  grants  nothing  new. 
There  have  been  for  many  years  free- 
dom of  worship  in  Russia.  The  hard- 
ship has  been  for  those  who  wished 
to  leave  the  Russian  church  and  of 
that  phase  of  the  question  the  edict 
says  nothing  at  all.  The  next  para- 
graph deals  with  the  revision  of  laws 
governing  rural  population  and  com- 
munal property.  Release  for  the 
peasantry  from  forced  labor  is  prom- 
ised and  a  "thorough  reform  is  to  be 
effected  in  the  provincial  govern- 
ments and  district  administrations 
by  the  local  representatives."  The 
final  paragraph  is  as  follows  :  "Call- 
ing upon  all  our  subjects  to  co-oper- 
ate in  strengthening  the  moral  founda- 
tions of  the  family,  school  and  public 
life,  under  which  alone  the  well- 
being  of  the  people  and  the  confi- 
dence of  everyone  in  the  stability  of 
his  rights  can  develop,  we  command 
our  Ministers  and  chief  officials  con- 


cerned in  the  matter  to  submit  to  us 
their  views  regarding  the  execution 
of  our  intentions."  It  will  be  inter- 
esting to  see  what  the  views  these 
Ministers  and  chief  officials,  who  rule 
Russia  much  more  than  the  Czar, 
will  have. 

Typhoid  Epidemic  in  Ithaca. — 
The  month  of  February  beheld  more 
than  four  hundred  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  many  of  them 
those  of  students  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. The  epidemic  was  traceable  to 
the  city's  water  supply.  Three 
streams  run  through  Ithaca  into  the 
Cayuga  Lake,  Fall  Cascadella  and 
Six  Mile  Creeks,  the  latter  supplying 
the  city  water  mains.  This  also 
drains  a  village,  the  dwellings  fring- 
ing the  stream,  before  it  reaches  the 
city.  Hitherto  the  City  Board  of 
Health  have  had  no  control  of  the 
area  of  supply,  or  the  elements 
making  contamination,  nor  had  the 
water  been  dangerous.  In  October 
the  water  company  hired  gangs  of 
Italians  and  Huns,  coming  from  out- 
side the  city,  to  build  a  dam  for  water 
storage.  Early  in  January  it  was  dis- 
covered that  among  these  strangers, 
about  to  leave,  typhoid  fever  had 
broken  out.  This  excited  no  com- 
ment but  late  in  the  same  month,  a 
hundred  cases  of  the  fever  had  been 
reported,  and  an  epidemic  was  re- 
vealed. All  of  those  struck  down 
were  those  whose  water  supply  came 
from  Six  Mile  Creek  ;  no  case  was 
known  on  the  campus,  fed  from  Fall 
Creek  or  among  those  drinking  water 
drawn  from  wells,  or  those  who 
boiled  the   water.     Investigation  re- 
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vealed  that  draiuaj^e  and  sewage 
from  bardjards  and  outhouses  was 
poured  into  the  stream,  which  dis- 
tributed to  the  city  its  drinking 
water.  Many  of  the  sick  were  stu- 
dents at  the  University,  because  the 
campus  contains  no  dormitories  for 
men  students,  compelling  them  to 
board  in  private  houses,  which  are 
supplied  with  water  by  Six  Mile 
Creek.  Over  these  boarding  houses, 
the  University  has  no  control  but 
since  the  investigation,  it  has  taken 
the  precaution  to  secure  pledges  that 
no  water  shall  be  used  except  it  has 
first  been  boiled.  The  University  has 
also  lent  |ir50,ooo  for  a  new  filtera- 
tion  plant,  while  the  Board  of  Health, 
now  armed  with  State  powers,  will 
secure  a  permanent  supply  of  pure 
water.  The  outcome  for  the  Uni- 
versity will  probably  be  the  securing 
of  campus  dormitories.  In  regard  to 
the  blame  of  the  matter,  Ithaca  has 
been  no  more  negligent  than  scores 
of  cities,  new  and  old,  who  have  been 
violating  the  laws  of  health  for  years. 
Science. — It  has  been  generally 
accepted  that  insects  were  attracted 
to  flowers  because  of  the  bright 
colors  of  the  petals.  It  has  even 
been  supposed  that  the  evolution  of 
the  colored  flower  was  dependent  on 
the  fact  that  it  attracted  insect  visi- 
tors and  so  facilitated  poUenization. 
By  the  conclusions  of  Prof.  Plateau 
of  the  University  of  Ghent,  this  must 
be  all  wrong.  He  says  insects  are 
not  attracted  by  the  brilliant  colors 
of  the  blossoms  but  by  the  percep- 
tion in  some  other  way,  probably  by 
scent,  that  there  is  honey  or  pollen. 


An  experiment  was  made  by  Prof. 
Plateau,  by  enclosing  the  flower 
buds  of  a  species  of  poppy  in  a  sort  of 
a  cage  so  as  to  preclude  insect  visits. 
When  the  buds  expanded,  the  petals 
were  carefully  removed  care  being 
taken  to  avoid  touching  any  part 
of  the  remaining  flower  with  the 
fingers.  The  poppy  flowers  thus  pre- 
pared were  watched  and  the  number 
and  kinds  of  insects  visiting  them 
noticed,  at  the  same  time  a  number  of 
intact  flowers  were  similarly  watched 
and  it  was  found  that  nearly  twice 
the  number  of  insects,  visited  the 
petal-less  flowers. — Dr.  Ludwig  Biro, 
the  eminent  Hungarian  explorer  and 
scientist,  has  returned  to  Europe 
with  a  large  collection  of  zoological 
and  ethnological  specimens  gathered 
in  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  New 
Guinea.  It  will  require  several  years 
to  examine,  catalogue,  and  classify 
this  collection  for  the  Hungarian 
National  Museum,  where  they  are  to 
be  exhibited.  He  has  obtained  among 
his  zoological  specimens  a  number  of 
species  which  have  been  hitherto  un- 
known to  science.  Dr.  Biro  was 
formerly  an  assistant  master  in  a 
college  in  Hungary,  but  was  so  im- 
bued with  the  desire  to  prosecute  his 
studies  abroad,  that  he  sold  his  re- 
markably extensive  entomological 
collection,  numbering  60,000  speci- 
mens, to  the  Hungarian  National 
Museum,  to  derfay  his  Malay  ex- 
penses. 

Music  AND  Drama. — A  stock  com- 
pany has  been  organized  to  finance 
grand  opera  at  the  Metropoiitan 
Opera  House  in  New  York  city,   be- 
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ginuing  next  season  under  the  uian- 
ai;enient  of  Heiurich  Conried.  Mr. 
Conried,  who  succeeds  Maurice  Gran, 
is  an  artistic  stage  director  and  a 
manager  of  German  plays  at  the 
Irving  Place  theatre  He  has  made 
stage  drama  a  study  and  has  been 
engaged  for  many  years  in  bringing 
dramatic  stars  to  this  country.  He 
intends  to  produce  modern  opera 
artistically,  with  such  singer.s  as  can 
be  drafted  from  various  countries. 
He  wishes  to  discard  the  star  system 
as  he  believes  that  the  public  has 
been  wrongly  educated  and  that 
star  casts  have  been  necessary  in 
order  to  draw  paying  houses.  He 
manifests  a  desire  to  give  people 
operas  as  he  thinks  they  should  be 
given,  and  his  stars  will  simply  take 
their  places  together  with  the  other 
performers  to  establish  a  necessary 
equilibrium  for  work. — There  is  to 
be  a   revival   of   Romeo   and    Juliet, 


late  in  the  spring  by  a  company 
which  will  probably  comprise  such 
people  as  Kyrle  Belle w,  I^leanor  Rob- 
son,  W.  H.  Thompson,  Edwin  Ardeu 
and  several  others  equally  renowned. 
This  company  is  to  give  a  short  tour 
for  six  weeks  playing  in  the  larger 
cities,  and  is  to  be  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Iviebler  &  Co. — A  "Canter- 
bury Pilgrimage"  may  also  be  pro- 
duced late  this  season  with  E.  H. 
Sothern  in  the  role  of  Geoffrey 
Chaucer.  Cecelia  Loftus,  Sothern's 
leading  lady,  is.  anxious  to  play  the 
Wife  of  Bath  in  this  drama. — The 
loooth  performance  of  "Ben  Hur " 
was  given  at  the  Great  Southern 
theatre  in  Columbus,  O.,  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Mabel  Bert,  who  plays  the 
part  of  Hur,  completed  her  loooth 
consecutive  performance,  and  Monk, 
one  of  the  horses  employed  in  the 
production,  finished  his  1,000th 
race. 
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Friends  of  the  Institution  will  kindl)-  bear  in  mind  that  Bedding,  vSheets, 
Pillow-cases,  Towels  and  Table-linen  are  constantly  wearing  out  and  gifts  of 
these  special  articles  delight  the  matron's  heart. 


KING'S  DAUGHTERS  AND  SONS  ENTERTAIN. 

In  the  music-room  of  the  Institution  on  the  evening  of  March  20th,  a 
highly  entertaining  musical  and  literary  program  was  rendered  by  the  Good 
Samaritan  Chapter  of  King's  Daughters  and  Sons  of  Hartford,  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  blind  people.  The  admirable  leadership  of  Mrs.  Harris  was  an  import- 
ant factor  in  the  evening's  entertainment.  In  opening  the  exercises  she 
expressed  the  gladness  of  the  visitors  in  meeting  the  blind  people  and  contri- 
buting to  their  enjoyment.  The  program  consisted  cf  the  following  render- 
ings— Vocal  duet  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  House,  solos  by  Miss  Saunders,  Mrs.  Sey- 
mour and  Mrs.  Honse,  banjo  solo  by  Mr.  Raymond  Jacobs,  trio  by  Mrs. 
House,  Mrs.  Stoughton,  and  Mrs.  Martin,  and  readings  by  Mrs.  Camp. 
Several  of  the  numbers  were  encored  and  those  who  took  part  kindly  res- 
ponded. By  invitation  of  the  leader  the  program  was  interspersed  with  piano 
solos  and  duet  and  violin  solo  by  some  of  the  Institution  pupils. 

The  warm  appreciation  and  thanks  of  all  the  members  of  the  household 
were  voiced  by  Sup't  Jones.  The  blind  people  were  then  invited  to  the 
dining-rooms  where  the  King's  Daughters  had  previously  arranged  the  tables 
with  a  bountiful  aud  tempting  supply  of  cake's,  confectionery  and  fruit. 
These  with  the  delicious  ice-cream,  also  furnished  by  the  ladies,  formed  no 
small  part  of  the  evening's  entertainment  and  were  equally  appreciated  with 
the  rest.  For  the  hard  work  of  the  committee  who  planned  and  executed  so 
much  for  us  we  feel  deep  gratitude.  The  aroma  of  the  spirit  that  prompts 
such  kind  attention  as  mentioned  above  does  not  pass  away  with  the  evening, 
but  remains  to  cheer  and  encourage  all  along  the  way. 
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ideal  resolution  to  be  enforced  by  the  will.  It  is  accompanied  by  an  explan- 
atory guide  which  gives  the  leading  experiences  of  the  author  explaining  the 
origin  and  purpose  of  the  work.  Specific  instructions  are  given  enabling 
the  student  to  secure  the  indicated  results.  The  work  is  inspirational  and 
devotional,  and  every  aspirant  for  occult  attainment  should  have  a  copy. 
Send  tor  it. 

"Fifteen  Poetical  Lessons  in  the  Beautiful  Truths  of  the  Higher  Wisdom." 
by  Wallace  D.  McGill,  F.  T.  S.,  fulfills  the  requirements  of  both  a  useful  and 
an  aesthetic  work.  The  lessons  clothed  in  poetical  beauty  may  be  easily 
held  in  the  memory  as  texts  for  deep  and  continuous  meditations.  Send 
fifty  cents  and  secure  a  copy  of  this  new  and  valuable  publication. 

Write  to  Wallace  D.  McGill,  F.  T.  S.,  for  particulars  concerning  his 
receipt  for  correct  and  philosophical  living.  It  will  pay  you.  He  invites 
all  conscientious  persons  to  co-operate  with  him  in  the  work  of  investigation 
in  which  he  is  engaged.  Address  Wallace  D.  McGill,  F.  T.  S.,  Editor  of 
The  Problem. 

Leavenworth,  Kansas. 
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AA/^E  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  readers  of   Talks  and 
Tales  to  articles  which  appear  by  the  following  occas- 
ional contributors,  all  of  whom  are  blind. 

H.  R.  W.  Miles,  Mary  K.  Sanford,  Charlotte  M.  Hinman, 
Alice  A.  Holmes,  H.  Stennett  Rogers,  Alfred  J.  Hosking, 
Alexander  Cameron,  Roberta  Anna  Griffith.  Rev.  Ghosn  el 
Howie,  Syria;  Helen  Marr  Campbell,  Clarence  Hawkes,  Mamie 
Ray,  Harry  Forrester,  J.  Newton  Breed,  J.  A.  Kaiser,  Nina 
Rhoades,  Fanny  A.  Kimball,  Edward  Franklin,  Harry  T.  Nisbet. 
Sherman  C.  Smith,  Prof.  E.  P.  Crowell. 


Publishers'  Page. 
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The  eighth  article  in  the  series  "The  Beginning  of  Things"  is  about  the 
Woman's  Relief  Corps.  Perhaps  there  is  no  other  organization  of  women  in 
the  world  that  does  the  actual  relief  work  that  this  one  has  done  and  is  now 
doing.  For  nineteen  years  the  amount  of  money  spent  has  been  about  I125,- 
000  a  year,  and  the  cash  disbursed  is  a  small  proportion  of  the  assistance  ren- 
dered. The  Massachusetts  women  were  organized  in  1879  and  the  State  now 
has  a  membership  of  over  14,000.  Ohio  follows  closely  with  something  over 
10.000  members.  An  important  work  of  the  National  organization  is  the  De- 
partment of  Patriotic  Instruction.  Mrs.  Bodge,  a  picture  of  whom  is  the 
frontispiece  of  this  issue,  was  National  President  in  1900.  The  next  article  in 
this  series  will  be  on  the  Beginning  of  work  for  the  Ivegal  Kquality  of  Women 
by  Mrs.  Virginia  D.  Young  of  So.  Carolina. 


We  have  received  a  circular  from  Dr.  E.  Sommer  of  Bergedorf,  near 
Hamburg,  Germany,  calling  attention  to  his  boarding  house  for  blind  people. 
In  a  private  letter  he  says  "my  boarding  house  is  a  home  for  blind  people  of 
education,  and  I  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  foreigners  also.  There  is  no 
other  home  of  this  kind  all  over  Germany.  High  class  lessons  are  given  to 
the  adults,  if  wanted."  Children  are  also  received  in  this  home  where  they 
are  educated.  Dr.  Sommer's  idea  is  that  American  blind  people  travel  some- 
times and  he  would  like  to  have  his  establishment  known  in  the  United 
States.  Dr.  Sommer  is  himself  blind  and  knows  the  needs  of  the  blind. 
Books  and  publications  in  Braille  are  subscribed  for  and  will  be  found  in  Ger- 
man, English  and  French.  The  circulars  are  very  interesting,  send  for  one 
by  addressing  Dr.  Sommer,  7  Greve's  Garten,  Bergedorf,  near  Hamburg,  Ger. 

In  response  to  our  recent  appeals  many  of  our  old  subscribers,  renew 
ing  for  1903,  have  sent  with  their  own,  one  or  more  new  subscriptions.  In 
no  better  way  can  our  friends  assist  us  than  by  interesting  others  in  our  work 
and  in  no  better  way  can  those  who  do  not  know  what  is  being  done  for  the 
blind,  learn,  than  by  reading  Talks  and  Tales  for  1903.  We  offer  (see  next- 
page)  Will  Carleton's  magazine,  Every  Where,  with  Talks  and  Tales  for 
%\  25.     Every  Where  is  50  cents  a  year  and  Talks  and  Tales,  $r  00. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  William  H.  Milburn,  chaplain  of  the  United  States  Senate 
and  one  of  the  foremost  blind  men  of  the  county,  died  recently  at  Santa 
Barbara,  California.  He  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  born  in 
1S23.  His  life  is  worthy  of  careful  study.  A  great  affliction  touched  him 
when  a  very  small  boy,  and,  ever  afterward,  he  went  through  the  world  with- 
out beholding  clearly  its  wonderful  beauty.  Notwithstanding  this  depriva- 
tion, who  could  excel  him  in  the  charm  and  beauty  of  his  description  of  grass 
and  flower  and  landscape.  As  a  preacher  his  fame  was  not  confined  to  our 
own  land.  Across  the  seas  the  most  learned  audiences  were  thrilled  with  his 
matchless  eloquence.  He  was  truly  called  the  "blind  man  eloquent."  We 
shall  always  retain  a  vivid  recollection  of  his  prayer,  offered  a  number  of 
years  ago  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  the  Senate.  It  was  beautiful  in 
conception,  tender  in  expression,  comprehensive  in  its  sweep,  and  yet  direct 
in  its  appeal  to  God, 


A  1903  Offer. 


We  have  made  arrangements  with  the  pub- 
lishers of  Every  Where,  the  magazine 
edited  by  Will  Carleton,  the  poet,  which 
allow  us  to  offer  that  excellent,  handsomely 
illustrated  36  page  magazine  to  all  subscri- 
bers of  Ta/ks  and  Tales  paying  up  arrears  and 
remitting  $1.25  for  renewal.  The  same  offer 
to  new  subscribers.  New  Poems  by  Will 
Carleton  and  Mrs.   Sangster  appear  in  each 

number  of  Every  Where. 

Send  for  sample  copies  of  both   magazines. 

Address  Talks  and  Tales, 

336  Wethersfield  Ave., 

Hartford,   Conn. 


HARRIET  J.   BODGE,   PAST-PRESIDENT  OF   THE  NATIONAL 
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BY  THE  FAMOUS  TRAVELERS  E.  AND  E.  AND  THEIR  EQUALLY 
FAMOUS  SERVANTS  S.  AND  P. 


OUR  visit  to  Athens  has  challenged  our  admiration  and  heightened  our 
appreciation  of  this  wonderful  people.  We  have  been  living  in  an 
atmosphere  that  has  lifted  us  above  the  ordinary  in  life,  but  hitherto  our 
love  of  the  beautiful,  and  our  contemplation  of  ideal  perfection  in  Art  may 
have  made  us  overlook,  or  at  least  attach  insufficient  importance  to  the  fact 
that  to  this  people  must  be  accredited  the  honor  of  contributing  to  the  galaxy 
of  great  names,  which  shine  forth  from  the  past,  like  stars  in  the  firmament, 
"Homer"  the  father  of  poetry  ;  "Herodotus,"  the  father  of  history  ;  "Socrates 
Plato  and  Aristotle,"  the  founders,  expounders  and  moulders  of  philosophy, 
and  "Demosthenes,"  the  master  of  oratory,  each  like  Phidias  in  the  realm 
of  art,  wearing  unchallenged,  the  wreath  of  laurel. 

Our  next  journeyings  will  be  to  and  in  the  land  of  the  Czars.  Russia, 
although  one  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world,  is  a  laud  about  which  less  is 
known  than  almost  any  other  country  of  any  magnitude,  on  the  globe. 
Before  the  advent  of  Peter,  the  Great,  it  was  an  inland,  and  even  isolated 
state,  hemmed  in  and  girt  around  by  hostile  powers,  without  access  to  seas  ;  a 
vast  country  indeed,  but  without  a  regular  standing  army  on  which  he  could 
rely,  or  even  a  navy,  however  small.  This  country  was  semi-barbarous,  more 
Asiatic  than  European,  occupied  by  mongrel  tribes,  living  amid  snow  and 
morasses  and  forests,  without  education,  or  knowledge  of  European  arts. 
Peter,  the  Great,  left  this  country  after  a  turbulent  reign,  with  seaports  on 
the  Baltic  and  the  Black  seas,  with  a  large  and  powerfully  disciplined  army, 
partially  redeemed  from  barbarism,  no  longer  isolated  or  unimportant,  but  a 
political  power  which  the  nations  had  cause  to  fear,  and  which,   from  the 
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policy  he  bequeathed,  has  been  increasing  in  resources  from  his  time  to  ours. 
To-day  Russia  stands  out  as  a  first-class  power,  with  the  largest  army  in  the 
world  ;  a  menace  to  Germany,  a  rival  of  Great  Britain  in  the  extension  of 
conquests  to  the  East,  threatening  to  sieze  Turkey  and  control  the  Black  Sea, 
and  even  to  take  possession  of  Oriental  empires  which  extend  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Nobody  doubts  or  questions  that  the  rise  of  Russia  to  its  present  proud 
and  threatening  position  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  genius  and  policy  of  Peter, 
the  Great.  Peter  was  a  descendant  of  a  patriarch  of  the  Greek  Church  in 
Russia,  whose  name  was  Romanoff,  and  who  was  his  great-grandfather.  His 
grandfather  married  a  near  relative  of  the  Czar,  and  succeeded  him  by  elec- 
tion.    His  father,  Alexis,  was  an  able  man,  and  made  war  on  the  Turks. 

Peter  was  a  child  when  his  father  died,  and  his  half-brother  Theodore 
became  the  Czar.  But  Theodore  reigned  only  a  short  time,  and  Peter  suc- 
ceeded him  at  the  age  of  ten  (1682),  the  government  remaining  in  the  hands 
of  his  half-sister,  Sophia,  a  woman  of  great  ability  and  intelligence,  but 
intriguing  and  unscrupulous.  She  was  aided  by  Prince  Galitzin,  the  ablest 
statesman  of  Russia,  who  held  the  great  office  of  chancellor.  This  prince,  it 
would  seem,  with  the  aid  of  the  general  of  the  Streltzi  (the  ancient  imperial 
guard)  and  the  cabals  of  Sophia,  conspired  against  the  life  of  Peter,  then 
seventeen  years  of  age,  inasmuch  as  he  began  to  manifest  extraordinary  abili- 
ties and  a  will  of  his  own.  But  the  young  Hercules  strangled  the  serpent, — 
sent  Galitzin  to  Siberia,  confined  his  sister  Sophia  in  a  convent  for  the  rest 
of  her  days,  and  assumed  the  reins  of  government  himself,  although  a  mere 
youth,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  John.  That  which  characterized  him 
was  a  remarkable  precocity,  greater  than  that  of  anybody  of  whom  we  have 
read.  At  eighteen  he  was  a  man,  with  a  fine  physical  development  and  great 
beaut)'  of  form,  and  entered  upon  absolute  and  undisputed  power  as  Czar  of 
Muscovy.     But  leaving  the  biography  of  Peter,  we  must  resume  our  journey. 

After  an  interval  of  several  days,  on  board  ship,  we  at  last  took  our  seats 
in  an  express  train  bound  for  St.  Petersburg.  Much  that  was  beautiful, 
interesting  and  instructive  that  we  saw  could  be  described  in  this  article, 
were  we  not  confining  ourselves  to  the  Russian  Empire.  At  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  our  train  arrived  at  the  frontier  station  of  Wierzbolow.  Here  we 
recognize  a  new  country  at  once.  The  porters  and  custom-house  officials  all 
have  long  white  aprons  and  the  brilliant  scarlet  shirts  with  which  travelers 
afterwards  become  so  familiar  are  worn  under  their  black  waistcoats,  but  out- 
side their  trousers  and  are  tucked  into  huge  jack-boots.  The  prevalence 
of  red  coloring  is  very  picturesque,  and  it  is  intensely  admired  by  the  natives 
— in  fact  there  is  only  one  word  in  Russia  for  "red"  and  "beautiful," 

Night  closed  in  upon  a  weird  scene  of  jagged  pines  rising  from  a  desolate 
heath  against  a  lurid  crimson  sky,   and  left   us  wondering  in  which  of  these 
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vast  woods  there  were  bears,  and  in  which  we  should  hear  the  baying  of 
wolves,  if  we  were  traveling  here  through  a  winter's  night. 

Low  fir-woods  and  open  cornfields  at  dawn,  low  fir-woods  and  open  corn- 
fields always,  thirty  hours  of  them,  and  constant  stoppages  of  eight  minutes  at 
bright  looking  stations,  with  shrubberies  of  lilacs  and  senna,  where  tumblers 
of  weak  tea  without  milk,  burning  hot,  are  offered  on  a  tray  through  carriage 
windows.  This  refreshment  is  universal,  and  soon  comes  to  be  a  matter  of 
course.  The  tea  is  made  in  a  samovar,  and  poured  off  instantly,  for  tea  which 
has  been  standing  many  minutes  is  regarded  as  almost  poisonous  in  Russia. 
You  can  seldom  procure  milk,  but  have  generally  the  option  of  thin  slices  of 
lemon  in  your  tea,  and  though  always  weak,  the  tea  is  excellent,  with  the 
aromatic  flavor  which  tea  retains  when  it  has  traveled  overland,  but  which  the 
leaves  sold  in  England  lose  in  coming  by  sea. 

The  sleeping  cars  are  most  luxurious.  A  narrow  passage,  with  a  long 
row  of  windows  on  one  side,  on  the  other  gives  entrance  to  a  series  of  little 
rooms,  with  broad  sofas  on  either  side.  At  night,  a  contrivance  turns  these 
sofas  round,  and  the  most  inviting  little  beds  with  spring  mattresses  take 
their  place.  In  crowded  trains,  a  second  tier  of  beds  can  be  created  over  the 
first,  like  berths  in  a  ship,  but  these  are  seldom  in  use.  There  is  no  jolt  or 
jar,  but  the  immense  length  of  the  carriages  makes  them  waggle  with  a 
movement  like  a  caterpillar's,  and,  after  many  hours,  often  produces  some- 
thing very  like  sea-sickness  ! 

Even  the  express  trains  move  very  slowly,  and  what  seems  to  foreigners 
an  endless  time  is  spent  in  dawdling  at  pretty  country  stations,  with  their 
brilliant  little  gardens  of  common  flowers,  well  kept  by  the  gardeners  who 
travel  constantly  up  and  down  the  lines  to  look  after  them.  On  most  of  the 
railways  no  train  leaves  a  station  till  a  telegraphic  message  arrives  from  the 
next  that  the  line  is  clear,  so  great  is  the  fear  of  accidents  which  conse- 
quently scarcel}'  ever  occur  in  Russia.  Perpetually  do  impatient  travelers 
hear  the  answer  "directly,  directly,  this  minute." 

We  passed  Wilna,  the  chief  town  of  L,ithunia,  where  Napoleon  abandoned 
his  unhappy  army;  and  Diinaborg  in  White  Russia,  whence  there  is  a  branch 
line  to  Riga,  the  capital  of  Livonia,  continuing  to  Milan,  where  Louis  XVIIL 
resided  in  exile,  and  where  the  mummified  bod}'  of  Duke  John  Ernest  Biren, 
lover  of  the  Empress  Anne,  is  still  to  be  seen  attired  in  velvet  and  ruffles. 
We  long  to  visit  the  Kremlin,  churches,  and  catacombs  of  Pskof,  which  the 
mad  hermit  Salco  protected  from  Ivan  the  Terrible,  but  dread  the  horrors  of 
its  inns  ;  we  look  out  for  Gatschina,  with  the  mosque-like  palace,  standing  in 
solitary  dismalness  where  the  unfortunate  limperor,  Alexander  III.  wore  out 
many  days  of  his  life  in  the  constant  expectation  of  murder  ;  and  then  at  last 
we  hall  with  delight  the  two  vast  domes  beyond  the  featureless  waste,  one 
purple,  the  other  with  a  brilliant  gleam  of  gold  upon  its  surface — St.  Alexan- 
der Nevshoi,  and  St.  Isaac's  Cathedral  of  vSt.  Petersburg. 
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A  STRUGGLE  WITH  FATE. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  BLIND  GIRL. 


NINA   RHOADE.S. 

Chapter  XXII. 

THE    ONI^Y    WAV. 

Idid  tell  Lulu,  not  one,  but  several  more  stories,  and  I  stayed  with  her 
until  at  last  her  regular  breathing  told  me  she  was  fast  asleep.  Then  I 
bent  down,  and  having  gently  kissed  the  long  soft  curls,  that  lay  spread  in 
tangled  confusion  over  the  pillow,  I  rose,  and  stole  noiselessly  out  of  the  room. 

I  did  not  at  once  begin  my  preparations  for  bed,  but  I  sat  down  on  the 
edge  of  my  bed,  clasping  my  head  between  my  hands,  and  tried  in  vain  to 
still  the  wild  tumult  of  heart  and  brain,  trying  to  understand  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong.  "They  just  fall  asleep,  and  never  wake  up  any 
more."  What  demon — or  was  it  an  angel — kept  whispering  those  dreadful 
words  in  my  ear.  If  I  never  woke  up  any  more,  what  would  it  matter,  even 
if  George  and  his  friends  did  find  me.  They  could  never  hurt  me,  nobody 
could  hurt  me  again.  There  was  no  one  to  care — not  even  Rose.  The  bottle 
was  on  the  mantle-piece  down  stairs  ;  it  would  scarcely  occur  to  Mrs.  Hender- 
son to  put  it  away  that  night.  It  would  be  easy  to  slip  quietly  down,  when 
everyone  was  asleep,  and  then,  and  then — I  thought  of  mother,  and  my  old 
happy  home  ;  of  how  safe  and  free  from  care  I  had  been  there.  Would 
mother  be  very  angry  if  she  knew  of  what  I  was  thinking?  Oh,  if  I  only, — 
if  I  only  knew. 

After  a  while  I  heard  the  two  women  coming  up  stairs.  It  was  still  early  ; 
the  Dutch  clock  had  only  just  struck  nine.  They  were  evidently  in  earnest 
conversation,  and  as  they  reached  the  top  of  the  stairs,  I  heard  Katy's  high 
pitched  voice  say — 

"Well,  I  never  !  And  you  mean  to  say  the  Adams  woman  just  sent  her 
here,  and  never  offered  to  pay  a  cent  of  board  for  her  !" 

"Not  a  cent,"  responded  Mrs.  Henderson,  emphaticalh-.  "Pa  and  I 
were  pretty  mad  about  it  at  first,  and  I  wanted  him  to  write  and  say  we 
couldn't  take  her  ;  put  Pa  wouldn't  do  it.  He  says  he  really  owes  old  Mrs. 
Adams  a  good  deal,  and  that  she  was  very  kind  to  him  all  the  years  he  lived 
in  the  family  as  a  coachman.  He  never  was  specially  fond  of  Miss  Fannie, 
and  I  must  say,  for  all  she's  a  lady,  she's  about  as  mean  and  grasping  as  they 
make  'em." 


*  All  rights  reserved. 
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"It's  enough  to  make  one's  blood  boil,"  ejaculated  Katy,  indignantly. 
"Do  you  suppose  the  girl  knows  she's  here  as  an  object  of  charity?" 

"Oh,  no,  I  guess  not;  neither  pa  nor  I  would  tell  her  for  the  world. 
She's  a  nice  little  thing,  poor  soul,  and  she  ain't  near  so  much  trouble  as  I 
feared  she  would  be.  I  declare,  it  just  made  me  sick  for  the  two  days  before 
she  came,  to  think  of  having  a  blind  girl  in  the  house,  but  she's  that  handy 
and  helpful,  you  wouldn't  believe  it." 

"Well,  I  think  she  ought  to  know,  anyway,"  affirmed  Katy.  "She  ought 
to  be  told  how  much  she  owes  you,  and  what  kind  of  a  person  that  Adams 
woman  is." 

"Hush,  don't  talk  so  loud  ;  she  may  not  be  asleep.  You're  sure  you've 
got  everything  you  need?" 

"Oh,  yes,  thank  you.  What's  the  (jueer  smell  of  smoke,  Mrs.  Hedderson  ? 
I've  noticed  it  all  the  evening." 

"Only  the  woods  on  fire,"  returned  Mrs.  Henderson,  carelessly.  "It's 
awful  bad  sometimes  ;  I  hate  it,  it  gets  in  my  throat  so." 

Then  they  passed  on,  and  I  heard  their  door  close.  It  was  very  still  after 
that  ;  the  rain  had  ceased,  but  the  wind  blew  a  little,  and  the  rustling  of  the 
leaves  on  the  trees  was  the  only  sound  to  break  the  awful,  monotonous  silence. 

The  clock  struck  eleven.  The  loud  solemn  strokes  sounded  somehow 
strange  and  awful  in  the  silent  house.  Every  one  must  be  asleep  by  this 
time  ;  it  was  two  hours  since  they  came  up  to  bed.  But  even  if  they  heard 
me,  and  called  out,  I  could  explain  that  I  was  going  for  a  drink  of  water.  It 
was  very  simple.  I  was  still  fully  dressed,  bnt  I  stooped  down,  and  began 
unbuttoning  my  boots.  My  fingers  felt  so  cold  and  numb  that  I  could  scarcely 
move  them  ;  this  seemed  strange,  for  the  night  was  warm  and  sultry. 

The  boots  were  off  at  last,  and  I  was  creeping  to  the  door,  I  turned  the 
handle  softly  ;  no,  it  did  not  creak  ;  I  was  glad  of  that.  I  had  found  the 
stairs,  and  I  was  stealing  softly  down.  Something  had  gotten  into  my  throat, 
and  seemed  to  be  choking  me  ;  it  was  with  considerable  difficulty  that  I 
refrained  from  coughing.  I  remembered  what  Mrs.  Henderson  had  said 
about  burning  woods  ;  I  remembered  too,  that  other  night  when  Mollie  and  I 
had  made  our  escape  from  the  Garlands.  Poor  little  Mollie,  would  she  be 
very  sorry  when  she  heard  what  had  happened  ? 

I  reached  the  kitchen,  and  walked  straight  to  the  mantel-piece.  Yes, 
there  it  was,  in  the  very  spot  where  I  had  left  it.  I  seized  it  in  my  hand,  and 
again  that  same  giddiness  seemed  creeping  over  me.  I  grasped  the  back  of 
the  chair  for  support,  and  then  recovering  myself  with  a  great  effort,  I  turned 
and  fied  swiftly  up  the  stairs  again,  still  holding  the  thing  I  had  come  to 
seek,  tightly  in  my  hand. 

At  the  door  of  my  room  I  paused  for  one  moment.  The  choking,  suffocat- 
ing smoke  !     It  had  never  been  as  bad  as  that  before,  I  was  sure.     Ought  I  to 
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call  Mrs.  Henderson  ?  But  nonsense  !  she  had  said  it  was  only  the  forest 
fires,  and  she  must  know.  Besides  what  did  it  matter  ? — what  did  anything 
matter?  I  closed  the  door  softly,  and  sank  down  on  the  bed.  I  had  roused 
no  one — I  was  quite  safe.  There  was  no  hurry  ;  there  was  all  the  night 
before  me.  I  could  not  sleep  ;  there  was  no  need  to  undress.  By  and  by  I 
should  sleep,  sleep,  and  never  wake  up  any  more.  Oh,  the  relief  in  the 
thought,  and  yet,  and  yet — when  I  did  wake,  where  should  I  be  ?  Far  away 
from  George  ;  quite  beyond  the  power  of  Dr.  Garland  and  his  accomplice,  but 
where?  Could  mother  know?  Would  she  be  angry?  Then  I  thought  of 
Lulu,  and  her  simple,  childish  faith.  "Perhaps  he'll  let  you  go  sometimes  if 
you're  good."  But,  oh,  I  was  not  good  ;  I  was  a  coward.  Would  they  let 
Lulu  know  what  had  happened,  and  would  she  be  frightened?  For  one 
moment  I  wavered  in  my  determination.  Suppose  I  hid  the  bottle,  and 
waited  until  after  the  child  and  her  nurse  had  gone  home.  Just  then  a  sud- 
den loud,  shrill  sound  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night  air.  It  was  the  whistle 
of  the  late  train  up  from  the  city.  The  sound  broke  all  my  terrors,  with  a 
wild  rubh.  It  was  by  a  train  that  George  would  come ;  he  might  even  then 
be  on  his  way,  and  after  George  had  found  me,  what  hope  had  I  of  escape 
from  the  terrible  fate  he  had  prepared  for  me? 

But  first  I  must  say  my  prayers.  I  could  not  go  away  into  that  vast 
unknown  somewhere  without  asking  God  to  take  care  of  me.  I  dropped 
down  upon  my  knees,  and  clasped  my  hands,  one  of  which  held  the  only  way 
of  escape.  I  began,  "Oh,  God  !"  Then  I  stopped,  the  words  would  not 
come.  For  some  time  I  knelt  there  tr3'ing  in  vain  fo  think  what  it  was  that  I 
wanted  to  say.  At  last  in  sheer  despair,  I  began  repeating  the  words  that  I 
had  heard  little  Lulu  repeat  that  evening — simple,  childish  words  that  I  had 
murmured  many  a  time  at  mother's  knee.  "Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,  I 
pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep.  If  I  should  die  before  I  wake,  I  pray  the 
Lord  my  soul  to  take." 

I  finished  the  little  petition,  then  I  rose  slowly  from  my  knees.  Was  it 
time  now?  Was  there  anything  else  that  I  must  do  first?  With  trembling 
fingers,  I  drew  the  cork  from  the  bottle. 

"Fire  !  Fire  !  Oh,  Mrs.  Henderson,  come  quick,  come  quick  !  The 
house  is  on  fire." 

What  was  that  wild,  terrified  cry,  that  rang  out  so  suddenly  through  the 
silent  house?  It  was  followed  by  a  succession  of  shrill  screams,  uttered  iu 
Katy's  high  pitched  voice.  Then  an  answering  cry  from  Mrs.  Henderson, 
and  the  sound  of  hurrying  feet.  At  the  first  cry,  my  fingers  relaxed  their 
hold;  the  bottle  fell  with  a  rattle  upon  the  bare  floor,  and  rolled  away  into 
some  distant  corner.  For  an  instant  I  stood  like  one  petrified  ;  then  a  feeling 
of  wild,  frantic  terror  rushed  over  me,  and  every  thought  was  lost  and  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  one  wild,  blind  impulse,  to  escape. 
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With  one  bouud,  I  had  reached  the  door,  and  flung  it  open.  A  volume  of 
thick,  sickening  smoke  rushing  in  upon  mc,  and  my  ears  were  filled  by  a 
strange  roaring,  crackling  sound,  which  seemed  to  come  from  the  floor  below. 
For  a  moment  I  hesitated,  bewildered,  but  in  the  next  I  had  reached  the 
stairs,  and  was  flying  down.  In  that  awful  moment  I  realized  the  truth  of 
poor  Mary  Green's  words  :  "nobody  wants  really  to  die  when  the  time  comes." 

I  hurried  out  to  the  porch,  guided  by  the  sound  of  voices.  Mrs,  Hen- 
derson and  Katy  were  both  there,  the  former  moaning  piteously  and  ringing 
her  hands,  the  latter  calling  loudly  for  help.  Poor  Mrs.  Henderson  literally 
fell  upon  my  neck. 

"Oh,  Margaret,  Margaret,"  she  wailed,  "Oh,  it's  too  dreadful,  whatever 
shall  I  do?  Everything  must  go  ;  I  can't  save  anything.  If  pa  was  only  hefe." 

"How  did  it  happen  ?"  I  asked,  trying  to  soothe  the  poor  trembling  old 
woman  as  well  as  I  could. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  wailed  Mrs.  Henderson  ;  "Katy  found  it  out.  She 
went  down  stairs  for  something,  and  she  smelt  the  smoke,  and  saw  the  flames. 
Oh,  dear    oh  dear  !  can't  you  make  somebody  hear  ?  Won't  somebody  come  ?" 

"Katy  came  down  stairs,  and  discovered  it,"  I  repeated,  then,  with  a 
sudden  thought,  I  exclaimed  :  "Where's  Lulu.''  What  have  you  done  with 
Lulu?" 

My  words  seemed  to  bring  Mrs.  Henderson  more  to  herself.  The  poor 
woman  had  been  too  dazed  for  the  first  few  moments  to  remember  any  one 
but  herself. 

"Where's  the  child,  Katie?"  she  cried,  turning  fiercely  upon  the  nurse  ; 
"what  have  you  done  with  the  child?  Good  God,  Katy!  you  don't  mean 
you've  left  her  behind  '" 

For  answer  Katy  burst  into  a  passion  of  violent,  hysterical  sotbing. 

"I  was  afraid  to  go  back,"  she  sobbed  ;  "the  smoke  was  so  thick  ;  I 
thought  one  of  you'd  surely  bring  her." 

With  a  smothered  exclamation,  I  sprang  forward  towards  the  open  house 
door,  from  which  the  volumes  of  smoke  were  now  pouring.  Mrs.  Henderson 
caught  my  dress. 

"Don't  go,  don't  go,"  she  implored;  "you'll  be  suffocated ;  you'll  both 
be  burned  ;  it  won't  be  of  any  use ;  it's  too  late,  you  can't  save  her  !  Oh,  my 
God,  my  God  !" 

With  a  wrench  I  had  freed  myself  from  the  old  woman's  detaining  grasp, 
and  the  next  moment  I  was  dashing  up  the  stairs  again.  For  once  in  my  life 
my  blindness  stood  me  in  good  stead  ;  I  did  not  need  to  see  to  find  my  way 
through  the  smoke,  and  my  ears  were  a  sure  guide  to  lead  nie  to  the  room, 
from  whence  those  agonized  cries  were  issuing. 

"Katy,  oh,  please  come  back,  Kat}-,  I'm  so  afraid.     Oh,  Katy,  Katy!" 

"Don't  be  frightened.  Lulu  darling  ;  I  am  here,  I  will  take  care  of  you." 
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I  had  reached  the  bed,  and  snatched  the  little  one  in  my  arms.  In 
another  second  I  had  seized  the  blanket,  wrapped  it  about  us  both,  and  was 
hurrying  back  toward  the  stairs.  Oh,  the  dreadful  smoke  ;  I  was  growing 
confused,  and  there  were  strange  sharp  pains  in  my  head.  The  crackling, 
roaring  noise  sounded  frightfully  near  now.  We  had  reached  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  when  the  child  in  my  arms  uttered  a  sharp,  terrified  cry. 

"No,  no,"  she  screamed,  clinging  frantically  about  my  neck  ;  "don't  go 
there  ;  it's  all  fire  down  there." 

For  an  instant  I  hesitated,  then  I  turned  and  hurried  back  into  the  room 
I  had  just  left,  closing  the  door  behind  me.  Already  there  was  a  sound  of 
shouting,  and  a  trampling  of  feet  from  below.  Some  one  had  evidently 
aroused  the  neighborhood.  J  rushed  to  the  open  window,  and  leaned  out, 
still  holding  the  child  tightly  in  my  arms.  The  fresh  night  air  blowing  on 
my  face,  gave  me  a  sense  of  momentary  reiief.  With  all  my  remaining 
strength  I  shouted  for  help. 

"Save  the  child  !     Some  one  save  the  poor  little  child  !" 

It  seemed  as  though  a  dozen  voices  took  up  the  cry,  among  which  I  rec- 
ognized the  tones  of  the  good-natured  farmer.  Bob  Sawyer. 

"Hold  on,  just  a  minute  ;  we'll  fetch  a  ladder  ;  we'll  save  j'ou  both." 

"Don't  hold  me  quite  so  tight,  Lulu,  my  pet,  you  will  choke  me,"  I 
gasped,  trying  to  loosen  the  little  fingers  that  clutched  ni}- throat  so  convul- 
sively.    "Watch  for  the  ladder  ;  they  are  going  to  take  us  down  on  a  ladder." 

"Oh,  I  want  mamma,  I  want  mamma,"  sobbed  the  child.  "Oh,  Daisy,  do 
you  think  God  is  taking  care  of  us?" 

"Yes,  darling,  I  am  sure  He  is  ;  look  and  tell  me  what  they  are  doing." 

"They've  got  a  big  long  ladder,"  said  the  child  eagerly  ;  "they've  got  it 
right  here,  and,  oh,  Mr.  Sawyer's  coming  up  on  it." 

Sure  enough,  in  another  second  I  could  hear  Bob's  kindly  voice  speaking 
words  of  encouragement. 

"Lean  out  as  far  as  you  can  and  reach  me  down  the  child  ;  I'll  be  back 
for  A'ou  in  a  minute.  Get  down  on  your  hands  and  knees:  the  smoke  won't 
be  so  bad  then.     Don't  give  in  ;  it's  only  a  minute." 

I  did  as  he'directed;  I  leaned  out  as  far  as  I  could,  and  I  felt  his  strong 
arms  take  Lulu  from  my  embrace.  I  heard  a  shout  of  triumph  from  below, 
and  then  I  breathed  a  sigh  of  unutterable,  heart-felt  relief  ;  the  child  at  least 
was  safe.  At  that  moment  I  heard  a  heavy  fall  of  something  behind  me  ;  the 
roaring  noi.se  was  close  in  my  ears,  and  a  puff  of  something  hot  and  suffocat- 
ing seemed  choking  me,  and  taking  away  my  breath. 

"The  door  has  fallen  in,"  I  heard  some  one  cr}-  from  below,  and  a  dozen 
othes  voices  echoed  the  words. 

"Jump,  jump,  for  God's  sake."  shouted  Bob  Sawyer;  "it's  your  only 
chance !" 
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The  boL  breath  of  the  fire  was  very  close  to  me.  One  quick,  gasping 
prayer,  a  wild  spring,  the  sensation  of  falling  down,  down,  through  limitless 
space,  and  then  nothing  more. 

Chapter  XXIII. 

SURPRISING   DISCOVERY. 

The  next  thing  of  which  I  became  distinctly  conscious  was  of  a  dull  pain 
in  my  head,  and  a  sensation  in  all  my  limbs  as  of  having  been  violently  shaken 
— not  to  say  battered.  Ever5'thing  was  very  still,  and  I  was  lying  in  a  bed, 
which  struck  me  as  being  softer  and  more  comfortable  than  those  to  which  I 
had  been  accustomed.  I  had  no  idea  what  had  happened,  or  where  I  was,  and 
indeed,  for  the  first  few  moments  I  felt  too  languid  and  indifferent  to  care. 
Then  I  slowly  raised  my  hand  to  my  forehead,  with  a  hope  of  ascertaining 
the  cause  of  that  strange,  dull  pain  just  over  my  temple,  and  I  discovered,  to 
my  great  surprise,  that  my  head  was  covered  by  a  thick  bandage  ;  also  that 
my  clothes  had  been  removed,  and  that  I  was  wearing  a  night-gown  with 
ruffles  on  the  sleeves.  Ruffled  night-dresses  not  having  made  a  part  of  my 
toilet  for  some  time,  this  fact  naturally  awakened  in  me  a  feeling  of  consider- 
able astonishment.  Before,  however,  I  had  time  in  which  to  form  any  specu- 
lations on  this  interesting  subject,  I  heard  a  slight  rustling  sound  beside  my 
bed,  and  became  conscious  of  the  fact  that  some  one  was  bending  over  me. 

"Where  am  I?"  I  inquired  faintly. 

"With  friends,  and  quite  safe,"  answered  a  sweet,  well  remembered  voice, 

'Mrs.  Bell,"  I  said,  slowly,  "Mrs.  Bell — oh,"  as  a  sudden  rush  of  memory 
came  over  me — "where's  Lulu.''     Is  Lulu  safe  ?" 

"She  is  fast  asleep  in  the  next  room.  She  was  not  in  the  least  hurt  ; 
only  frightened,  poor  darling,  and  we  think  she  will  be  well  as  ever  in  the 
morning."  Her  voice  quivered,  but  she  appeared  to  be  making  a  great  effort 
to  speak  calmly. 

"Is  this  your  house?"     I  asked  still  bewildered.     "How  did  I  get  here?" 

"■W^e  brought  you  and  Lulu  both  home.  You  were  stunned  from  your 
fall,  and  your  head  was  cut,  but  it  isn't  serious ;  you'll  be  all  right  in  a  day  or 
two,  the  doctor  says." 

"Fall!"  I  repeated,  vaguely,  "did  I  fall?  Oh,  yes,  I  remember  ;  they 
told  me  to  jump ;  some  one  said  it  was  my  only  chance,  I  don't  remember 
anything  more  after  that." 

"Don't  think  about  it  any  more  than  you  can  help,"  said  Mrs  Bell,  sooth- 
ingly, as  I  began  to  shiver  at  the  horrible  recollection.  "Try  to  go  to  sleep 
for  a  while  ;  it  isn't  morning  yet." 

"I  don't  feel  sleepy,"  I  protested;  "I  want  to  hear  about  everything. 
How  did  you  get  back  so  soon  ?  They  said  you  were  not  coming  till 
to-morrow." 
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"We  came  unexpectedly.  I  will  tell  you  everj^bing  in  the  morning,  but 
now  you  must  keep  quiet,  and  not  talk  ;  you  will  be  ill  if  you  do." 

She  brought  me  some  medicine  in  a  glass,  which  she  made  me  swallow. 
I  made  an  effort  to  sit  up,  in  order  to  take  the  glass  in  my  hand,  but  at  the 
first  effort  my  head  grew  so  giddy,  and  I  felt  so  sick  and  faint,  that  I  was 
thankful  to  obey  my  nurse's  decided  command  to  lie  down  again  at  once, 
only  saying  faintly,  as  I  did  so — 

"I  am  so  sorry  to  give  you  so  much  trouble." 

"Trouble!  Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear!"  And  then  her  forced  composure 
gave  way,  and  she  was  kissing  me,  and  crying  over  me,  just  as  mother  might 
have  done.  "You  saved  my  baby,"  she  sobbed,  "you  risked  your  life  to  save 
my  baby,  when  the  cruel  woman  had  left  her  to  burn.  What  can  I  say  to 
you?  what  can  we  ever  do  to  show  our  gratitude  ?     Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear  !" 

Oh,  it  was  beautiful,  beautiful  to  be  kissed  and  cried  over — j-es,  and  to  be 
praised  and  thanked  as  well !  And  my  heart  grew  lighter  than  it  had  been  in 
many  and  many  a  day.  But  Mrs.  Bell,  with  all  her  impulsiveness,  was  not 
lacking  in  self-control,  and  in  a  few  moments  she  had  recovered  her  com- 
posure, and  was  urging  upon  me  the  necessity  for  lying  still  and  trying  to 
sleep. 

"You  won't  leave  me  alone,"  I  said  nervously  ;  "I  feel  as  if  I  couldn't  be 
alone,  it  was  all  so  dreadful,  and  I  was  so  frightened  " 

"You  must  not  be  frightened,  dear,  and  not  worry  about  anything,  tor 
all  your  troubles  are  over.     Perhaps  that  thought  will  help  you  to  go  to  sleep." 

All  my  troubles  over  !  How  little  she  knew  of  the  truth — she  who  had 
never  heard  of  George,  and  that  terrible  advertisement.  But  that  was  no 
time  for  explanations,  and  I  stifled  a  sigh,  and  begged  her  to  lie  down  beside 
me  on  the  bed.  She  complied  readily,  and  in  a  very  short  time  everything  in 
the  room  was  as  silent  as  it  had  been  when  I  first  woke  to  consciousness. 
Mrs.  Bell's  even  regular  breathing  soon  told  me  that  she  had  fallen  asleep, 
probably  worn  out  by  fatigue  and  excitement.  But  there  was  not  much  sleep 
for  nie  that  night.  I  lay  quite  still,  afraid  to  move  lest  I  should  waken  my 
companion,  but  if  my  body  was  still,  my  brain  was  in  a  turmoil.  Everything 
was  horribly  clear  to  me  now,  and  the  events  of  the  past  few  hours  stood  out 
in  all  their  horrible  details.  Again  I  heard  those  careless  words  of  Katy's  ; 
"they  just  fall  asleep  and  never  wake  up  any  more."  Again  I  lived  out  the 
terrible  struggle.  Again  I  held  the  fatal  bottle  in  my  hand,  and  heard  that 
sharp,  terrified  cry.  Well,  I  had  not  taken  the  contents  of  that  bottle,  and  I 
had  saved  little  Lulu  Bell.  Was  it  Providence  that  had  interposed  at  the  last 
dreadful  moment,  or  would  it,  after  all,  have  been  better  if,  if — ?  I  dared  not 
let  my  thoughts  take  that  turn.  I  must  go  to  sleep,  or  I  should  be  ill,  and 
give  the  Bells  more  trouble.  I  tried  to  think  of  other  things  ;  of  mother  and 
the   old  happy   life.     Mother   would  be  glad  I  had  not    done   that   dreadful 
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tbing  ;  she  would  be  glad  I  bad  beeu  able  to  save  tbe  sweet  little  child. 

I  lay  awake  for  a  long  time,  with  wide  open  eyes,  listening  to  the  first 
twittering  of  tbe  birds,  which  told  me  that  morning  was  not  far  off.  At  last 
I  heard  a  faint  sound,  and  some  one  came  creeping  softly  to  the  bed-side.  For 
a  moment  I  was  startled,  and  half  inclined  to  rouse  Mrs.  Bell,  but  an  instant's 
reflection  convinced  me  that  the  intruder  could  be  no  one  more  formidable 
than  some  member  of  tbe  household  ;  possible  Mrs.  Bell's  husband.  Strangely 
enough,  I  had  never  thought  much  about  Mrs.  Bell's  husband,  although  I  had 
more  than  once  heard  him  mentioned  since  I  had  been  at  Peak's  Point,  and  I 
knew  that  both  bis  wife  and  little  girl  were  very  fond  of  him.  It  was  very 
possible  that  he  had  come  in  to  see  how  we  were  getting  on. 

Having  no  wish  to  disturb  poor,  tired  Mrs.  Bell,  or  to  appear  wakeful  or 
restless  myself,  I  carefully  closed  my  eyes,  and  remained  perfectly  motion- 
less, and  after  standing  for  a  moment,  apparently  gazing  down  upon  us,  the 
intruder  moved  quietly  away  again,  uttering  at  the  same  time  a  heavy,  half 
suppressed  sigh. 

After  that  I  really  did  fall  asleep,  and  I  must  have  slept  for  some  time, 
for  when  I  woke  Mrs.  Bell  was  no  longer  by  my  side.  I  was  not,  however, 
left  long  in  solitude,  for  just  as  I  was  beginning  to  wonder  what  time  it  was, 
and  if  it  would  not  be  possible  for  me  to  get  up,  I  beard  my  hostess  come  tip- 
toeing into  tbe  room  again,  apparently  much  surprised  to  find  me  awake. 

"You've  had  a  splendid  sleep,"  she  said,  stooping  to  kiss  me  as  she 
spoke;  "do  you  feel  better?  Have  you  any  pain,  anywhere?"  I  said  that 
the  pain  in  my  bead  was  much  better,  and  that  I  was  otherwise  feeling  quite 
well,  at  which  information  I  thought  she  seemed  much  relieved. 

"You  must  lie  still  all  day,  and  let  us  take  care  of  3'ou,"  she  said, 
decidedly.  "Charlie — that  is,  I  should  say,  tbe  doctor,  says  you  must  be  kept 
quiet  for  a  day  or  two.  You  have  had  a  dreadful  shock,  and  that  blow  on 
30ur  bead  wasn't  a  light  one.  Now  I  am  going  to  wash  your  face  and  brush 
your  hair   and  then  you  shall  have  some  breakfast." 

I  was  quite  willing  to  do  as  Mrs,  Bell  suggested  ;  I  was  so  unused  to  ill- 
ness of  any  kind  that  tbe  novelty  of  lying  still,  ami  be  waited  on,  was  very 
pleasant.  When  I  had  been  ill  at  Tbe  Home  no  one  bad  had  much  spare 
time  to  devote  to  me,  and  it  was  so  long  since  anyone  had  petted  me.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  recollection  of  George  and  the  advertisement,  I  think  I 
should  have  been  happier  that  morning  than  I  had  been  since  mother  died. 

"May  I  see  Lulu,  by  and  by?"  I  inquired,  as  Mrs.  Bell  smoothed  out  the 
bed  clothes,  and  shook  tbe  pillow,  after  making  me  as  presentable  as  circum- 
.stances  would  permit. 

"See  Ivulu  ?  To  be  sure  you  shall,  just  as  soon  as  you've  had  your  break- 
fast. She  is  as  bright  and  well  as  possible  this  morning,  the  darling.  I  was 
terribly  worried  about  her  last  night,  but  the  fright  hasn't  hurt  her  one  bit." 
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Mrs.  Bell  was  her  own  bright  self  that  morning.  She  seemed  literally 
bubbling  over  with  joy  and  thankfulness. 

"It  seems  as  if  I  couldn't  thank  God  enough,"  she  said,  simply.  "He 
has  been  so  good  to  us  all.  When  I  think  of  what  might  have  happened  if 
you  hadn't  been  so  brave — oh,  my  dear,  how  can  we  ever  thank  you?"  And 
the  poor  little  woman  broke  down,  and  kissed  and  cried  over  me  again,  in  a 
waj-  that  was  truly  delightful. 

While  I  was  eating  my  breakfast  she  gave  me  the  information  I  wanted 
about  the  fire.  It  had  been  cause  1  by  a  defective  flue,  and  had  probably 
been  smouldering  for  hours,  before  it  had  been  discovered  by  Katy,  who, 
having  wakened  with  a  tooth-ache,  had  gone  down  to  the  kitchen,  in  search 
of  some  drops  she  had  left  there.  I  could  not  repress  a  violent  start  when 
Mrs.  Bell  reached  this  part  of  the  story,  and  I  felt  my  cheeks  tingle,  though  I 
said  nothing,  and  she  did  not  appear  to  notice  my  erubarrassment.  Poor 
Mrs.  Henderson  had  been  taken  into  the  Sawyer's  next  door,  and  though 
nmch  shaken,  and  greatly  distressed,  over  the  loss  of  all  her  earthly  posses- 
sions, was  not  so  badly  off  as  she  might  have  been,  as  the  house  had  been 
well  insured,  and  in  the  end  neither  she  nor  her  husband  would  be  much 
worse  off  for  the  accident. 

"And  where  is  Katy?"  I  inquired  with  natural  curiosity, 

"She  left  this  morning  on  the  early  train.  She  did  not  even  tell  us  she 
was  going,  but  slipped  off  quietly^,  leaving  word  with  the  express  man  to  call 
for  her  trunk,  I  suppose  she  was  wise  enough  to  realize  that  it  was  the  best 
thing  she  could  do  ;  we  could  never  have  kept  her  after  what  had  happened." 

I  was  conscious  of  a  sensation  of  pleased  satisfaction  at  this  news  ;  I  had 
certainly  no  desire  to  meet  the  aristocratic  Katy  again,  and  I  had  seen 
enough,  even  before  her  cruel  desertion  of  her  charge,  to  convince  me  that 
she  was  not  the  proper  person  to  have  the  care  of  a  little  child. 

I  had  just  finished  my  breakfast,  and  was  beginning  to  wonder  whether 
I  might  venture  to  make  a  confidante  of  Mrs.  Bell,  and  tell  of  the  intended 
visit  of  my  brother-in-law,  when  there  was  a  patter  of  little  feet,  in  the  pas- 
sage outside  my  door,  and  the  handle  was  shaken  vigorously  by  a  pair  of 
eager  little  hands. 

"Let  me  in,  mamma,"  called  a  sweet  baby  voice,  "please  let  me  in. 
Papa  said  I  might  come.     I  want  to  see  Daisy." 

Mrs.  Bell  laughed,  and  hurried  to  admit  her  small  daughter,  who 
bestowed  on  me  a  raptuous  greeting,  remarking,  as  she  established  herself 
comfortably  beside  me  on  the  bed — 

"You're  going  to  stay  in  my  house  now  all  the  time,  'cause  Mrs.  Hender- 
son's house  is  all  burned  up  and  I'm  going  to  give  you,  Miss  Mouser — that's 
my  kitty,  my  beautiful  Angora  kitty,  I  love  her  most  best  of  everything,  but 
I'm  going  to  give  her  to  you,  'cause  she's  so  soft  and  nice  to  feel  of.     KHen 
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says  if  you  hadn't  carried  me  out  of  the  fire  I'd  have  been  all  burned  up,  and 
then  papa  and  mamma  wouldn't  have  had  any  little  girl  at  all." 

"Tell  me  about  it,  Lulu;  tell  me  what  happened  after  Mr.  Sawyer  took 
you  down  the  ladder,"  I  said,  eagerly,  as  Mrs.  Bell  left  the  room  to  attend  to 
some  household  duties  ;  and  the  child  and  I  were  left  alone  together. 

"I  can't  tell  very  much,"  said  Lulu,  solemnly,  "cause  I  was  so  afraid.  I 
just  kept  m}'  arms  tight  around  Katy's  neck,  and  my  eyes  were  shut  tight,  so 
I  couldn't  see.  And  then  papa  and  mamma  came,  and  we  all  went  into  Mr. 
Sawyer's  house.  Mamma  held  me  so  awful  tight,  and  she  cried,  and  so  did 
Katy  and  Mrs.  Henderson,  and  most  everyone,  except  papa,  and  he  most 
cried.  He  couldn't  quite  cry,  you  know,  'cause  he's  a  big  gentleman,  and 
big  gentlemen  never  cry.  You  was  lying  on  the  sofa,  and  you  looked  so 
white,  and  the  bleeding  was  all  running  down  on  your  face.  I  thought  you 
was  all  dead,  and  I  cried,  but  papa  put  some  paster  on  your  head,  and  then  we 
all  came  home  in  a  carriage.  You  kept  your  eyes  shut  all  the  time,  and  papa 
and  Mr.  Sawyer  carried  you,  and  put  you  in  the  carriage,  and  mamma  holded 
your  head  in  her  lap,  and  she  cried  all  the  time,  and  Katy  did  too.  But 
you've  got  your  eyes  open  all  right  now,  and  you're  going  to  get  well  right 
away,  'cause  you  know  papa's  such  a  lovely  doctor,  he  always  makes  every 
body  well." 

"Is  your  papa  a  doctor,  Lulu?"  I  inquired,  rather  sharply,  an  uncom- 
fortable recollection  of  the  Garland's  boarder  recurring  to  my  mind. 

"Yes,  course  he  is,  didn't  you  know  that?  Ellen  says  he's  the  best  doc- 
tor in  the  world,  'cause  he  made  her  little  brother  what  couldn't  walk,  all 
well.  He  made  me  well  when  I  had  the  scarlet  fever,  too,  and  I  was  awful 
sick,  mamma  says,  and  he  cured  Mrs.  Lester's  baby  when  she  had  the  croup." 

To  be  contiuued. 
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SPRING  FLOWERS. 


E.   i:,OUISE   PATTERSON. 


The  first  sweet  flowers  of  early  spring  I  see, 

They  shyly  peep  from  underneath  the  snow. 
Heralds  of  joy  !  ye'll  not  affrighted  be, 

The  wintry  winds  no  longer  fiercely  blow. 
Ah,  timid  flowers,  the  wind  has  gentler  grown, 

'Twill  but  remove  from  ye  the  cov'ring  white, 
The  fiercer  blasts  to  other  lands  have  flown. 

And  left  for  ye,  but  zephyrs  warm  and  light. 
The  sun  shines  brightly  for  your  sake,  sweet  flowers, 

The  melody  of  birds,  makes  glad  your  days. 
And  if  the  rain  descends  in  gentle  showers, 

'Tis  but  to  cool  the  sun's  too  ardent  rays. 
Oh  !  beauteous  flow'rets  !  peaceful  is  your  life  ! 
Untouched  by  aught  of  sorrow,  care,  or  strife. 


'"' --^^ii^X^'" 
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ki  Beresford  Knoll. 


MARY    SHEPARD. 


♦  ♦  jJ^ELLIE,  sister  dear,  do  you  mean  it?" 
IC     "Mean  what?" 

"That  3-ou  intend  to  help  Nancy  with  the  dishes  and  play  second  girl,  all 
the  time  brother  Albert  and  his  college  chum  are  here?"  answered  Margaret 
as  she  settled  herself  in  a  chair  near  Nellie  and  reaching  into  the  basket  for 
a  handful  of  pods  begun  to  rattle  the  peas  in  concert  with  Nellie  into  a  large 
tin  pan  held  in  the  latter's  lap. 

"I  do,  every  word,"  said  Nellie.  "Mother  needs  one  of  us  to  help  her, 
for  she  is  far  from  well,  you  know.  Nancy  has  her  hands  full  now,  in  the 
kitchen  ;  besides  I  am  the  youngest  and  ought  to  serve,  see  ?  Want  an}- 
more  reasons,  because  I  can  give  them  if  you  do?" 

"Very  good.  Miss,"  said  the  elder  sister,  "What  will  vour  dear  big 
brother  say  to  you  for  neglecting  him  and  his  dearest  college  friend  " 

"Oh  !  What  can  he  say?"  said  Nellie  !  "I  think  if  he  gets  nice  things 
to  eat  it  will  make  it  all  right.  Besides"  continued  Nellie,  looking  very 
wise,  "When  he  brought  that  Bonn  fellow  home  with  him  last  year,  and  we 
both  did  our  best  to  entertain  him,  I  believe  that  heap  of  conceit  went  away 
with  the  idea,  that  we  were  ready  to  fall  down  and  worship  his  immaculate 
self,  if  he  but  beckoned  a  little  bit  with  his  bejeweled  finger  !" 

Margaret  laughed  merrily  at  Nellie's  "sermon"  as  she  called  it  and  said, 
"the  idea,  little  sister,  perhaps  you  are  half  right  ;  but  who  would  suppose 
their  was  so  much  worldly  wisdom  under  your  flaxen  pate." 

Nellie's  cheek  flushed  and  she  continued, 

"I  hate  doctors  anyway  !  They  are  a  conceited  lot — or  most  of  them  are. 
I  don't  see  why  Al  wanted  to  be  a  doctor  ;  they  always  smell  of  medicine — 
just  like  a  drug  store."  As  she  finished  her  mouth  took  on  a  little  pout  not 
at  all  unbecoming  to  the  little  plump,  blue-eyed  lass,  who  had  enjoyed  her 
own  sweet  will  and  way  through  the  seventeen  jears  of  her  life. 

Margaret  was  two  years  her  senior,  a  brunette,  like  her  father,  and  a  suc- 
cessful teacher  in  the  near-by  village  school.  She  looked  at  life  with  less  de- 
cided views,  and  laughingly  answered  her  ruflled  sister,  that  Al's  friends 
were  her's  even  if  they  were  a  little  conceited  and  she  should  be  pleased  to  do 
her  part  to  make  their  stay  pleasant. 
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Both  girls  arose,  the  pea-shelliug  was  finished.  They  gathered  the  pods 
into  the  basket  and  Margaret  carried  them  away. 

Nellie  stood  for  a  little  time,  looking  off  to  pleasant  views  ;  to  the  small 
lake  just  beyond,  where  the  row  boats  rocked  lazily  in  the  gentle  summer 
breeze,  and  the  white  water  lilies  looked  like  white  doves  resting  on  the  dark 
green  lily-pads.  To  Nellie  and  her  sister  the  back  porch  where  she  stood  was 
the  pleasantest  spot  for  work  or  rest  round  the  old  farm  house.  She  drew  in 
a  deep  breath  as  she  turned  from  it  to  the  hot  kitchen  and  handed  Nancy  her 
pan  of  peas  to  prepare  for  dinner.  The  table  filled  with  freshly  baked  loaves 
of  bread  and  neat  row  of  pies  showed  that  Nancy  had  not  been  idle. 

Nellie  rolled  back  her  sleeves  and  proceeded  to  make  a  delicious  pudding 
for  dinner  after  an  approved  recipe  she  had  learned  at  Cooking  School  last 
winter.  Margaret  sought  her  mother  and  unfolded  Nellie's  plans ;  Mrs. 
Beresford  was  not  surprised,  for  her  youngest  daughter  had  already  told  her. 

Wise  mother  that  she  was  to  keep  the  confidence  of  her  girls  as  they 
grew  up  to  womanhood.  She  told  Margaret  that  Nellie  might  as  well  have 
her  way  about  the  little  matter.  "You,  my  dear,"  she  said  "are  older  and 
have  more  the  dignity  of  a  lady.  Nellie  will  rind  time  to  join  in  the  good 
times  beside  helping  me.  I  need  her  help  and  shall  appreciate  it  very  much" 
she  hastily  concluded.  "We  must  not  stand  here  talking,  but  make  our- 
selves presentable.  Albert  wrote  he  and  his  friend  would  be  here  in  time  for 
our  twelve  o'clock  dinner.  Dear  boy,  how  good  it  will  be  to  have  him  home 
once  more." 

Albert  Beresford  and  his  f.riend,  Arthur  King,  were  classmates  in  a  well 
known  Medical  College.  Albert,  or  Al  as  everybody  called  him,  was  twenty- 
three  years  old,  a  farmer's  son,  and  grandson  on  the  maternal  side  of  an  old 
school  county  physician.  Al  was  an  earnest  and  enthusiastic  student  in  his 
chosen  profession. 

Arthur  King  was  an  orphan,  all  alone  in  the  world  with  the  exception  of 
his  uncle  and  guardian  and  his  wife.  They  were  miserly  old  people,  his 
uncle  doled  out  to  him  at  regular  periods  a  meagre  part  of  his  ample  income, 
believing  he  was  doing  a  just  act  in  making  "the  boy  save  his  money." 

Arthur  had  passed  most  of  his  time  since  his  father's  death  away  at 
school  ;  only  spending  vacations  at  his  uncle's  house  ;  the  memories  of  these 
days  were  gall  and  wormwood  to  his  soul  and  not  to  be  repeated  if  any 
friendly  door  opened  to  him. 

Beresford  and  King  had  been  room-mates  the  past  year  ;  about  the  same 
age  ;  although  they  met  as  strangers,  a  few  days'  intercourse  showed  them  to 
have  similar  tastes  and  they  became  friends,  each  man  fell  now  he  was  the 
better  man  for  calling  the  other  his  true  friend.  This  summer  vacation  they 
were  to  pass  together.  They  intended  to  spend  a  week  at  Al's  home  and  then 
go  on  to   Mt.   Pleasant   House  a  noted  hostelry   kept  by   Mrs.  Beresford's 
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brother,  who  had  promised  them  remuuerative  work  as  lon.t;  as  the  season 
lasted.  Al  had  need  to  get  money  for  next  year's  college  expenses  ;  Arthur 
who  had  a  fortune  but  could  not — according  to  his  father's  will — come  in  pos- 
session till  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  who  received  only  enough  for  barest 
necessities,  was  just  as  eager  to  earn  money  as  his  friend. 

Arthur  said,  "A  fellow  wanted  a  box  of  cigars  or  a  concert  ticket  without 
a  lecture  on  the  value  of  money,  every  time." 

A  rumble  of  wheels  brought  Margaret  and  his  mother  to  the  door  in  time 
to  see  Mr.  Beresford  standing  by  the  wagon,  reins  in  hand  waiting  for  the 
young  men  to  take  out  their  luggage. 

As  Al  started  to  run  up  the  front  steps  to  his  mother,  Bennie,  the  young- 
est of  the  family,  jumped  from  the  middle  step  into  his  big  brother's  arms 
saying  between  hags  and  kisses, 

"O,  Al,  I's  got  three  white  bunnies,  ain't  you  glad?" 

"Glad,"  answered  Al,  laughing,  "Of  course  I  am,  but  not  half  so  much 
so  as  I  am  to  see  you,"  and  he  swung  the  youngster  from  his  arms  to  the 
piazza  floor  and  caught  his  mother's  hand,  kissed  her  on  each  cheek,  first  one 
and  then  the  other  ;  she  returned  the  greeting  blushing  like  a  school-girl, 
saying,  '  'O,  Al,  you  are  just  the  same  bear  as  ever  !" 

Her  beajiing  eye  and  fond  motherly  look  showed  how  fond  she  was  of 
just  such  tall,  broad  shouldered  cubs. 

He  laughingly  gave  Margaret  a  kiss  and  pulled  her  ear  ;  just  as  Nellie 
came  out  for  her  share  in  brother  Al's  greetings,  Arthur  waiting  his  turn  for 
recoguition  thought  if  he  only  had  one  to  greet  him  like  the  way  Al  was 
being  received  he  should  be  happy  indeed. 

Introductions  followed. 

Mrs.  Beresford  warmly  shook  his  hand  and  said,  "Albert's  letters  had 
been  so  much  about  his  friend  King  that  she  felt  almost  acquainted  with  him." 

The  girls  greeted  him  cordially  and  Nellie  quietly  withdrew. 

Dinner  was  served  and  after  the  juicy  roast  and  fresh  vegetables  had 
been  duly  enjoyed,  Arthur  remarked  he  believed  he  would  settle  in  the 
country  so  to  have  a  garden  and  raise  delicious  peas.  Al  told  him  a  few  long 
drives  such  as  country  physicians  are  obliged  to  take  would  change  his  mind. 

Nellie  true  to  her  programme,  now  arose  and  cleared  the  table  for  dessert. 
"Say  Al,"  piped  up  Bennie,  "Did  you  ever  see  water  through  a  microscope  ? 
I  have  and  I  see  the  bugs  in  it  that  make  the  teakettle  sing  when  it  boils  !" 

Everybody  laughed  at  this  bit  of  science. 

Nellie  served  the  pudding  with  whipped  cream. 

Al  took  a  big  mouthful,  signifying  his  delight  by  pursing  up  his  lips  and 
winking  his  eyes. 

"Ah  !  Mother  mine"  said  he,  "you  have  just  the  right  hitch  on  this 
pudding." 
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''  Very  fine, '^  said  Arthur. 

"Thank  you  both  for  the  compliment,"  said  Mrs.  Beresford  as  she  laugh- 
ingly added,  "I  am  not  to  blame.  I  did  not  make  it,  I  have  a  daughter  who 
is  accomplished  in  the  culinary  art  ;  she  relieves  me  of  making  puddings, 
cake,  salads  and  the  like." 

"O  !  Ho  !"  said  Al.  "Nellie  is  the  rogue.  I  remember  hearing  some- 
thing about  cooking  lessons  last  winter.  I  bow  to  the  good  cook,"  placing 
his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  making  an  elaborate  bow. 

Nellie  blushed  with  pleasure  and  confusion. 

"What  was  it  you  were  reading  Arthur"  said  Al  "from  Meredith's  writ- 
ing last  Sunday?" 

Arthur  suspended  eating  pudding  and  wiping  his  mustache  said,  "I  really 
do  not  know  as  I  can  say  it  right  but  here  it  is  : 

"  We  may  live  without  poetry,  music  and  art 

We  may  live  without  conscience,  and  live  without  heart. 
We  may  live  without  friends,  we  may  live  without  books  ; 
But  civilized  man  cannot  live  without  cooks." 

"Ah — r — r — how  you  jar  me,"  said  Ben.* 
''      "Why,  Benum,"  said  Al,  calling  his  little  brother  by   the  baby  name  he 
had  given  himself  before  he  could  talk. 

Mr.  Beresford  turned  his  sharp,  black  eye  upon  his  young  hopeful. 
Arthur  looked  like  laughing.  Bennie's  mother  told  him, "Boys  that  have  no 
manners  should  not  expect  to  sit  at  table  with  ladies  and  gentlemen."  Bennie 
ducked  his  head  as  if  to  avoid  a  blow,  his  face  turned  red  and  he  ate  pudding 
very  fast. 

Nellie,  who  sat  beside  him  took  his  little  brown  hand  under  the  table 
and  whispered,  "Don't  eat  pudding  so  fast,  Bennie,  you  will  get  choked." 
The  good  dinner,  like  most  enjoyable  things  came  to  an  end. 

Mr.  Beresford  said  as  he  arose  from  the  table,  "I  ought  to  be  in  the  hay- 
field  in  five  minutes,  we  have  a  big  afternoon's  work  before  us." 

Al  said  he  was  aching  to  help  and  Arthur  said  nothing  would  suit  him 
better  than  to  work  in  the  hay. 

Chapter  II. 

Quicker  than  it  takes  to  write  it  the  college  men  were  rigged  out  in  Al's 
old  clothes  and  down  in  the  hay-field,  Arthur  riding  the  horse  rake  and 
gathering  the  new  mown  hay  into  winnows  which  Al  tumbled  up  ready  to 
cart  to  the  barn,  Mr.  Beresford  and  his  hay  makers  were  busy  loading  and 
carting  hay. 

Nellie  helped  Nancy  wash  the  dishes  and  then  they  made  ice  cream  for 
the  evening,  Al's  sweetheart  and  her  brother  were  coming  over  to  spend  the 
evening  with  a  few  other  friends. 
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Time  passed  quickly,  something  of  fun  most  of  the  time,  straw  rides, 
boat  rides,  croquet  and  tennis  and  the  last  a  picnic  for  the  afternoon  and  a 
moonlight  sail  on  the  little  lake  in  the  evening.  All  the  young  people  in  the 
neighborhood  were  to  attend.  At  the  last  moment  Nellie  backed  out,  she 
said  her  head  ached  a  good  deal  lately,  besides  she  must  help  Nancy  who 
never  could  be  depended  upon  to  put  up  a  decent  lunch. 

Al  looked  at  her  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  said  "Young  lady,  you  have 
not  given  me  the  true  reason  yet." 

Nellie,  face  suffused  with  blushes,  declared  that  she  told  the  truth. 
"Then"  said  Al  "Your  ladyship  has  not  given  me  all  the  truth." 

A  pucker  came  between  Al's  eyes  and  he  looked  grave  as  the  thought 
came,  that  possibly  Nellie  was  going  to  develop  nerves. 

Nellie,  in  her  secret  heart,  wished  she  was  going  to  the  picnic  ;  she  loved 
fun  with  the  best  ;  she  had  taken  in  a  few  of  the  merry  makings.  She  knew 
if  she  gave  in  to  Al  and  went  to  the  picnic,  Margaret  would  tease  her,  besides 
her  mother  needed  her  help.  Nellie  cooked  goodies  galore,  cake  and  custard, 
jelly  and  sherbet,  with  salads  and  sandwiches.  Nancy  made  the  coffee, 
Nellie  packed  the  big  picnic  basket,  that  had  done  duty  on  previous  occa- 
sions, to  the  brim. 

Nancy  said  there  was  food  enough  for  a  starving  regiment  as  she  gave 
the  basket  into  Al's  strong  hands.  He  called  for  Nellie  to  go  with  him,  he 
looked  at  her  as  she  refused  and  thought  she  had  told  him  true  about  the 
headache. 

Margaret  and  Arthur  were  loitering  along  waiting  for  the  others  to  come 
along.  They  were  all  going  to  the  grove  near  the  lake  to  spend  the  after- 
noon and  have  their  lunch  together,  and  lastly  a  sail  on  the  lake  by  moon- 
light. Nellie  left  the  hot  kitchen  and  went  leisurely  up  stairs  to  her  room. 
She  had  a  refreshing  bath  and  then  gowned  herself  in  her  blue  muslin  that 
just  matched  her  eyes,  her  father  said.  Slie  went  through  the  sitting-room 
and  picking  up  Mrs.  ll'iggs  of  The  Cabbage  Patch  from  the  tal)le,  she  run 
down  into  the  orchard  and  curled  herself  up  in  the  hammock  for  a  "good 
read  ;"  Mrs.  Wiggs  and  her  geographically  named  progeny  claimed  her  whole 
attention,  she  had  no  inclination  to  sigh  for  other  pleasures. 

After  tea  Bennie  came  to  her  in  her  favorite  corner  of  the  back  porch  and 
begged  for  a  story.  He  said  he  wanted  to  hear  a  true  story  of  a  cat ;  the 
subject  probably  suggested  by  William  Shakespear,  Billy  for  short,  the  big 
maltese  cat  who  had  settled  himself  on  a  fold  of  Nellie's  gown  for  a  nap. 
Billy  and  Bennie  were  inseparable.  Billy  had  been  body  guard  for  the  lad  all 
his  life  of  seven  years,  and  Bennie  never  tired  of  having  him  about  Nellie  told 
him  as  she  had  many  times  before,  that  when  he  was  a  very  little  baby, 
Billy  would  sit  by  his  cradle  while  he  slept  and  watch  that  no  harm  came  to 
him  ;  when  he  was  old  enough  to  run  out  doors   Billy  followed  close  after 
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him  Bennie  always  laughed  when  she  told  him  about  his  digging  in  the  sand 
with  his  little  shovel,  sitting  upon  Billy  for  a  cushion.  When  Billy  got  lired 
he  would  crawl  out  from  under  and  walk  off  a  little  way  and  sit-down. 

In  those  days  Billy  was  young  and  loved  to  play  ;  he  would  turn  head 
over  heels  as  well  as  a  boy,  now  he  is  old  and  sedate.  One  time  he  caught 
two  rats  at  a  jump,  one  in  his  mouth  and  put  his  big  paw  on  the  other,  he  bit 
the  one  in  his  mouth  so  it  could  not  move  then  killed  the  one  under  his  paw. 
The  sand  man  made  Bennie's  eyes  heavy  and  his  mother  came  now  to  put  her 
little  boy  to  bed.  When  the  picknickers  came  up  the  path  they  spied  Nellie 
in  her  cozy  nook  and  came  round  to  know  if  she  had  been  lonely,  and  if  her 
head'  ache  was  well. 

As  his  visit  drew  to  a  close,  Arthur  felt  piqued  to  think  he  had  seen 
so  little  of  his  friend's  younger  sister.  She  appeared  friendly  enough,  but 
somehow,  she  was  always  somewhere  else.  Al  had  told  him  more  about  the 
cooking  lessons  and  he  thought  possibly  she  was  showing  off  her  accomplish- 
ment and  that  kept  her  busy. 

"Gee,  she  does  make  good  things  to  eat,"  he  thought.  "I  wouldn't  mind 
sitting  down  to  three — yes  I  think  I  could  manage  four  meals  a  day  of  such 
cooking." 

Al  came  to  find  him,  said,  "Hello  !  Old  fellow,  what  makes  you  look 
so  glum  ?    Aren't  homesick  are  you  ?' 

"Homesick,"  echoed  Arthur.  "I  wish  my  days  were  to  pass  with  such 
congenial  friends." 

"Glad  to  hear  it!  Glad  3'ou  are  enjoying  yourself,"  said  Al.  "I  sup- 
pose we  go  on  to  Mt.  Pleasant  House  to-morrow,  don't  we?" 

Arthur  nodded  his  head. 

"I  am  coming  home,  again,  before  we  go  back  to  college  in  September," 
continued  Al.  "Why  won't  you  come  home  with  me?  My  father  told  me 
to  ask  you  and  mother  and  the  girls  join  in  the  invitation." 

Arthur's  face  lighted  up  as  he  thanked  his  friend  saying  he  would  like  to, 
but  thought  he  better  not  decide  till  he  heard  from  his  uncle,  adding  he 
should  not  like  to  impose  too  much  upon  their  hospitality. 

"Don't  talk  such  nonsense  to  me,  old  man,"  said  Al  with  a  friendly 
stroke  on  the  shoulder. 

That  evening  Al  went  over  to  bid  his  sweetheart  good-bye.  The}-  had 
been  lovers  since  their  pinafore  days  in  the  first  grade  when  they  ate  from 
the  same  apple  in  school  time.  Little  Lettie  would  take  a  bite  of  apple  then 
Al.  The  scholars  laughed.  The  teacher  felt  like  it  when  seeing  the  open 
misrule  of  the  innocent  culprits,  they  were  hungry  ;  they  meant  no  wrong. 
But  as  discipline  must  be  maintained  the  teacher  bade  them  come  to  her  and 
eat  the  rest  of  the  apple  in  front  of  her  desk. 

The  ridicule  of  the  older  scholars  at  recess  cemented  the  bond  and  they 
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had  been  all  in  all  to  each  other  since.  The  gossips  all  knew  that  Lettie 
Wallace  would  become  Mrs.  Albert  Beresford  as  soon  as  Al  had  a  legal  right 
to  hang  out  his  shingle  with  A.  Beresford,  M.  D.,  thereon.  Unlike  the 
original  apple-eating  pair  their  apple  had  been  the  source  of  their  happiness. 

Arthur  was  left  to  himself.  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Beresford  had  been  out  on  the 
piazza  with  him  ;  the  farmer  had  gone  to  shut  up  the  barn  for  the  night  and 
the  mother  had  excused  herself  to  put  her  small  laddie  to  bed.  Margaret,  he 
knew,  had  gone  to  carr}-  jelly  to  a  sick  neighbor.     Nellie,  where  could  she  be. 

Cigar  in  hand  he  strutted  round  to  the  back  porch  too  quickly  for  the 
blue  robed  figure  to  escape  without  seeming  rudeness,  so  she  faced  the 
music,  Arthur  King. 

He  talked  of  the  pleasant  scenery  round  her  home  especially  the  view 
lying  before  them  now,  in  the  hazy  light  of  the  moon. 

Nellie  was  pleasantly  chatting  like  an  old  friend  with  him  before  rhe 
thought. 

The  witching  moonlight  is  responsible  for  much  wooing  and  may  have 
brought  about  what  followed. 

Arthur  brought  the  subject  round  to  cooking  schools  and  before  he 
realized  it,  he  heard  himself  saying,  as  though  it  was  somebody  else,  how 
much  he  had  enjoyed  the  dainty  dishes  that  she  had  prepared  and  served 
during  his  short  stay,  and  he  added,  "J  should  like  such  rooking  and  just 
such  a  cook  always." 

Nellie  replied,  looking  greatly  puzzled,  "Thank  yon,  Mr.  King,  for  the 
compliment  to  my  culinary  skill  ;  when  I  look  for  a  situation,  I  will  remem- 
ber you." 

"Nellie — Miss  Beresford"  stammered  Arthur  in  distressed  tone.  "I — I 
I  did — I  really  did  not  mean  that  way." 

"Horrors!  What  had  he  said?  He  had  called  his  best  friend's  sister 
a  cook  !  After  all  they  had  done  for  him.  They  would  call  him  a  cad  and 
he  knew  he  was  a  brute.  Thoughts  rushed  like  electric  sparks  through  his 
brain.     The  kindly  moonlight  hid  his  agitated  appearance,  as  he  continued, 

"Nellie,  dear  little  Nellie,  I  need  a  companion,  a  wife.  I  love  you,  will 
you  marry  me  and  teach  me  how  to  be  less  of  a  barbarian  ?  I  am  all  alone  in 
the  world,  my  mother  died  before  I  can  remember.  I  never  had  a  sister.  I 
have  no  one  to  love  me,"  pleadingly  concluded  Arthur. 

Nellie,  trembling  like  an  aspen  leaf,  conld  hardly  control  her  voice  to 
answer  ;  looking  into  his  face  she  realized  how  very  much  in  earnest  he  was. 
She  meekly  told  him,  his  offer  had  surprised  her  ;  she  did  not  think  she 
loved  anybody  well  enough  to  think  of  marrying  ;  that  she  was  too  young  to 
think  of  it.  but  she  added  if  he  wanted  her  for  a  sis*er — and  then  she  ran 
away  into  the  house  leaving  him  to  relight  his  cigar  and  smoke  or  choke 
down  his  chagrin  as  best  he  could. 

Nellie  avoided  him  the  short  time  he  remained  at  her  home. 

When  the  embryo  physicians  returned  from  the  Mountain  House  Arthur 
pleaded  his  suit  again  with  better  success.  Margaret  judges  from  the  number 
of  letters — white  winged  messengers — that  fly  between  them  that  the  old  saw 
is  true  "That  the  way  to  a  man's  heart  is  down  his  throat." 


The  Birth  of  Ambition. 


JUr^IA    F,    DEANE. 


PHIL  BORPHY  sat  on  a  barrel  in  Archer  Court  buried  fathoms  deep  in 
meditation.  The  mere  fact  that  Phil  was  engaged  in  meditation  may 
seem  a  very  commonplace  statement,  but  if  you  had  known  Phil  and  had 
known  the  habits  of  Archer  Court,  you  would  realize  that  it  was  a  most  por- 
tentous fact.     Meditation  was  a  lost  art  in  Archer  Court. 

So  oblivious  to  the  outside  world  was  he  that  he  indulged  in  soliloquy. 
"Jiminy  !  that's  my  name  sure, — Philip  Borphy  ;  never  heard  anybody  call  it 
Philip  before,  though.  And  so  she  likes  me,  bless  her  heart ;  lots  of  reason 
I've  given  her.  Whew — but  she  sees  clean  through  a  fellow,  inside  and  out- 
side ;  she's  got  me  down  fine,  only  she  ain't  made  me  half  mean  enough.  But 
the  last  part,  about  the  fellow  I'm  going  to  be,  that's  what  gets  me.  Some 
way,  do  you  know,  it  kindy  fits  in  with  what  I  think  myself  sometimes.  And 
she  took  her  blessed  time  to  think  it  out,  what  I  ought  to  be  and  what  she 
wants  me  to  be." 

Consider  yourself  introduced  to  Philip  Borphy,  age  sixteen  ;  candidate 
for  worthlessness  ;  with  the  present  and  past  so  dubious  that  you  hesitated  to 
predict  his  future. 

At  sixteen  Philip  had  tasted  nearly  all  the  experiences  known  to  his 
world  and  found  them  lacking.  He  was  oftentimes  conscious  of  an  ambition 
within  him  strangely  foreign  to  his  surroundings.  It  was  as  though  the 
spirit  of  some  upright  ancestor  had  come  to  dwell  in  Phil's  sturdy  but  neg- 
lected body  to  redeem  the  Borphy  stock  from  its  reputation  of  utter  worth- 
lessness and  vice.  However,  this  ambition  was  shared  by  no  one  and  receiv- 
ing no  encouragement  was  rapidly  dying  of  neglect. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  warring  within  him  of  the  Philip  he  vaguely  felt  he 
would  like  to  be  and  the  Phil  he  knew  he  was  rapidly  becoming,  that  made 
him  the  extremely  disagreeable  youth  whose  acquaintance  Dorothy  Melbourne 
made  one  Sabbath  afternoon. 

Phil  attended  the  Aicber  Court  Mission  School,  becBuse  he  attended 
everything  that  took  place  in  Archer  Court  ;  not  at  all  because  he  had  any 
desire  to  be  "reformed."  He  was  acquainted  with  many  types  of  reformer, 
as  they  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  Archer  Court,  and  prided  himself  on 
being  able  to  bring  about  their  discomfiture  within  a  shorter  space  of  time 
than  any  other  boy  in  the  Court.     The  idea  had  some  way  never  penetrated 
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Phil's  unregenerate  mind  that  they  really  wanted  to  do  him  good.  lie  never 
stopped  to  think  what  they  were  trying  to  do.  It  did  seem  on  that  stormy 
March  afternoon  that  the  universe  had  about  exhausted  its  elTorts  in  brin,t(- 
ing  Phil  to  an  acquaintance  with  his  better  self. 

Dorothy  Melbourne's  stock  of  faith  was  unlimited.  She  saw  possibilities 
of  light  where  other  people  saw  only  darkness,  total  darkness.  Therefore 
when  Superintendent  Jones  pointed  out  the  class  of  which  Phil  was  a  mem- 
ber as  composed  of  boys  without  honor  or  manliness,  Dorothy  asked  that  il 
be  given  to  her.  She  had  abundant  opportunity  to  use  her  fund  of  faith  in 
the  next  sixty  minutes.  In  that  one  long  hour  they  used  up  enough  energy 
in  making  their  neighbors  miserable  as  would  have  sufficed  to  run  a  dozen 
mission  schools.  They  fired  Bibles  and  hymn  books  at  unoffending  boys  and 
girls,  and  forced  martyrdom  upon  infants  by  imbedding  pins  in  places  where 
pins  were  never  intended  to  be  placed. 

To  an  outside  observer  class  and  teacher  separated  that  afternoon  without 
any  results  having  been  accomplished.  But  you  see  an  outside  observer 
would  have  had  no  means  of  looking  into  Dorothy  Melbourne's  active  brain, 
and  noting  how,  amid  all  the  confusion,  she  had  traced  the  mischief  to  the 
right  source,  Phil  Borphy,  nor  how  she  had  begun  the  study  of  that  interest- 
ing individual. 

As  the  weeks  passed  Phil  proved  a  most  fascinating  study.  "I  will  not 
give  that  boy  up  to  be  a  'typical  Borphy  ;'  the  world  has  had  far  too  many  of 
them  ;  it  would  be  a  shameful  waste  of  energy  and  ability  ;  he  must  have 
been  especially  created  for  a  great  and  good  purpose  or  he  wouldn't  have 
been  so  finely  equipped  with  brain  machinery.  The  world's  going  to  miss  it 
sadly  if  Philip  Borphy  fails  to  do  his  part,  and  I  must  see  that  he  does  not 
fail,"  meditated  Dorothy. 

"Don't  forget  to  mail  your  letters,  daughter."  Dorothy's  mother  called 
after  her,  "especially  the  oce  to  brother  James  ;  the  East  India  mail  goes  out 
at  twelve  tc-night,  so  it  must  go  in  this  afternoon."  The  letters,  three  of 
them,  were  safely  tucked  away  in  Dorothy's  Bible,  as  she  started  for  the 
Mission.  Later  she  was  heard  to  ask,  "Philip,  will  you  please  hold  my  books 
while  I  speak  to  the  superintendent?"  and  as  she  turned,  Phil's  fingers  ran 
hastily  through  the  leaves  to  see  if  there  was  anything  there  worth  appropri- 
ating. His  eye  caught  the  letter  addressed  to  India  ;  a  letter  destined  for  the 
Far  East  was  novel  to  him  and  was  worth  examining,  so  Phil  slipped  it  into 
his  ragged  jacket  pocket  for  future  perusal.  The  matter  of  appropriating 
other  people's  possession?;  was  second  nature  in  Phil's  world.  In  the  confu- 
sion of  leaving,  the  letter  was  not  missed,  and  it  was  not  until  late  that  after- 
noon that  finding  himself  alone  Phil  lead  it. 

"I  wonder  who  she  writes  to  out  in  India.  'Brother  Jim,'  wonder  if  he's 
a  private  or  a  soldier  or  what."     Suddenly  Phil  sees  his  own  name.     Did  you 
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ever  have  the  experience  of  reading  3-our  own  biography  twenty  years  before 
you  had  lived  it  ?  Something  of  that  experience  was  Phil's.  It  set  in  motion 
a  part  of  his  inward  mechanism  of  which  in  all  his  sixteen  years  of  crowded 
experience  he  had  never  been  conscious.  Over  and  over  he  read  the  fascinat- 
ing words  :  "And  while  you  are  working  away  on  ihe  other  side  of  the  globe, 
Jim,  I  am  having  my  little  problems.  I  hope  yours  are  easier  than  mine, 
some  of  them,  at  least.  How  I  do  wish  you  were  here  to  help  me.  Perhaps 
you  can  anyway,  you  have  such  an  insight  into  other  people's  lives.  This 
problem  is  a  boy,  Philip  Borphy  is  his  name  ;  he's  one  of  a  class  of  twelve  I 
am  trying  to  teach  in  Archer  Court  Mission  :  trying,  I  say,  because  as  yet  I 
fail  to  see  that  I  have  made  the  slightest  impression.  The  class  numbers 
twelve,  but  the  brain  of  the  class  is  in  this  youth  Philip.  He's  everything 
that's  reprehensible,  you  know  ;  I  couldn't  begin  to  catalogue  his  sins  ;  he's 
dirty,  he's  vulgar,  rude,  dishonest,  and  I  know  not  what  else,  and  when  I  try 
to  think  of  the  other  side  and  name  his  virtues,  actually,  Jim  even  with  my 
great  faith  in  human  nature,  I  can  hardly  think  of  one,  but  do  you  know  I 
love  that  boy  ;  I  like  him  better  than  any  dozen  of  good,  clean,  respectable 
boys,  and  what  is  more,  although  my  judgment  tells  me  I  have  no  reason  for 
it,  I  believe  in  him.  I  cannot  explain  it  ;  nobody  else  believes  there  is  any 
hope  for  him.  I  shouldn't  dare  write  this  to  anyone  but  yourself,  dear  old 
Jim,  but  you'll  understand  it,  I  know.  I  not  only  believe  in  this  boy  and 
know  he's  going  to  come  to  himself,  but  I  find  myself  dreaming  great  things 
for  his  future.  His  brain  machinery  is  fine  ;  he  thinks  and  carries  a  scheme 
through  to  success  while  another  boy  is  getting  ready  to  start  on  the  first  pro- 
cess. And,  Jim,  mark  my  words,  before  another  year  is  past  I  expect  to  see 
that  boy  brought  to  himself  ;  he  has  a  wistful  look  in  his  eyes  sometimes  that 
makes  me  certain  that  with  all  his  disagreeable  ways,  he  is  heart  hungry  for 
sympathy  and  wants  to  getaway  from  his  worst  self,  and  yet  doesn't  know 
how.  I  expect  when  once  he  does  see  the  way  out,  he  will  go  ahead  with 
such  strides  that  your  model  young  man  will  be  out-distanced.  In  the  next 
ten  years  I  confidently  expect  to  see  my  Phil  a  courageous,  aggressive  Chris- 
tian man,  bearing  a  big  share  of  the  world's  burdens.  But  I  guess  I'm  the 
only  soul  in  the  universe  that  has  such  expectation." 

This  was  what  Phil  read,  and  as  he  read  a  mighty  ambition  came  to  life 
within  him  to  turn  square  round  and  be  a  man,  now  that  he  knew  he  had  a 
silent  partner.  "And  if  she  thinks  I've  got  the  stuff  in  me  to  make  the  kind 
of  a  man  she  likes,  I'll  just  show  her  she  struck  it  right  for  once,  bless  her 
sweet  heart,"  said  Phil. 

An  edict  was  issued  that  week  in  Archer  Court,  stating  in  no  indefinite 
terms  that  hereafter  everybody  in  Miss  Dorothy's  class  was  to  come  clean  and 
neat  as  to  attire,  and  decent  as  to  conduct  and  language.  The  penal  clause 
attached  to  this  edict  gave  it  great  force  and  insured  its  strict  enforcement  or 
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a  removal  from  the  Court,  for  Phil  stood  six  feet  two  and  had  a  reputation  as 
a  pugilist. 

There  was  no  miracle  performed,  the  age  of  miracles  is  past,  at  least  in 
Archer  Gourt ;  that  is,  there  was  no  instantaneous  miracle  that  changed  a 
boy  with  forty  evil  spirits  struggling  within  him  into  a  saint.  Phil  didn't 
become  a  saint  you  may  be  sure  ;  he  became  what  is  far  more  inspiring  to 
ordinary  mortals,  a  boy  with  an  ambition.  It  was  a  rather  low  ambition  to 
begin  with,  but  it  had  in  it  the  elements  of  growth,  and  it  grew.  It  seemed 
impossible  to  get  the  story  of  the  Christ  into  Phil's  heart  in  the  regular  theo- 
logical fashion  ;  it  needed  a  believing  human  love  to  interpret  it  to  him,  and 
the  pocket-worn  letter  that  Phil  carried  about  with  him  was  a  better  com- 
mentary on  the  Gospels  for  Phil  than  any  learned  theologians  have  compiled; 
it  made  Dorothy's  every  word  eloquent  to  one  listener,  and  when  she  told  him 
of  a  Divine  friend,  she  found  a  ready  listener. 

Whenever  things  went  wrong,  and  how  many  times  a  day  did  they  not 
go  wrong,  he  found  solace  in  the  letter  to  Brother  Jim.  It  reinforced  his  own 
weak  will  to  know  that  some  one  believed  and  expected  great  things  of  him. 

It  was  many  a  week  before  Phil  realized  that  he  had  done  anything  dis- 
honorable in  appropriating  Brother  Jim's  letter.  When  he  did  there  was  a 
desperate  struggle  between  the  old  "Phil"  and  the  new  "Philip ;"  but  the 
silent  partner  to  whom  Phil  found  himself  unconsciously  referring  questions, 
settled  it. 

Dorothy  sat  curled  up  before  the  grate  fire  having  her  evening's  chat 
with  her  father.  "It  makes  me  so  happy  to  see  the  change  in  that  bo}',"  she 
was  saying.  "He  grows  better  and  cleaner  by  leaps  and  bounds  ;  it  is  mar- 
vellous ;  it  transcends  even  my  faith — Somebody  to  see  me,  Molly  ?  I  shall 
go  at  once  ;  show  them  in." 

"Why,  is  it  you,  Philip,  this  stormy  night?  Anything  the  trouble, 
Philip?"  for  Phil's  face  was  working  in  a  very  unusual  way. 

"Oh,  Miss  Melbourne,"  half  sobbed  the  boy,  "I  don't  believe  there's  any 
use  in  trying  ;  the  meanness  is  in  me  down  so  deep  ;  you  can't  never  dig  it 
up.  'Taint  like  a  boy  who's  ever  been  told  what's  right  or  wrong  and  then 
forgot.  Now  all  these  weeks  when  I  kindy  thought  I  was  agetting  along,  all 
that  time  I  never  thought  how  I'd  stole  that  letter  of  yours  to  your  brother 
Jim  out  in  India,  3^ou  know  ;  and  it's  most  worn  out,  I  read  it  so  much,"  and 
Phil  produced  the  well-worn  sheets  with  a  hopeless  air. 

"You  blessed  boy,"  exclaimed  Dorothy  as  she  comprehended  the  situa- 
tion, "and  it  was  Jim's  letter  that  I  thought  was  on  its  way  to  India  that  did 
the  work.  Keep  it,  PhiHp,  if  it  will  help  you."  Then  followed  such  words 
as  only  Dorothy  Dean  knew  how  to  speak  to  the  boy  from  Archer  Court. 

"Jiminy,"  thought  Phil,  as  he  came  out  into  the  night  and  looked  up  at 
the  stars  breaking  through  the  storm  clouds  above  his  head,  "one  partner  up 
there,  another  on  the  boulevard  and  me  down  in  Archer  Court.  You  better 
believe  I'll  put  in  some  fine  work  to^keep'my  end  up." — \^The  Union  Signal. 


Their  Mountain  Visitors. 


i'RANKI.IN    WEI<I.ES   CAI^KINS. 


ONLY  occasionally  are  families  honored  with  such  confidence — such  terri- 
ble confidence^by  their  visitors  as  were  my  friends,  the  Crawfords,  in 
their  mountain  home  near  the  Chihuahua  boundary. 

Stephen  Crawford  had  owned  a  sugar  plantation — bought  after  the  war — 
in  southern  Louisiana,  where  he  lived  until  malarial  fevers  reduced  him  to 
little  more  than  a  skeleton. 

His  physician  ordered  him  to  the  Southwest,  and  a  brother  who  had  owned 
a  cattle-ranch  near  the  Rio  Grande  was  able  to  furnish  just  the  domicile  at 
just  the  altitude  needed.  His  abandoned  and  roomy  log  ranch,  girt  by 
chaparral-grown  arroyos  and  backed  by  ledges  of  painted  rock,  stood  over- 
looking the  Mexican  village  of  Oraibe. 

Mr.  Crawford's  family  was  small,  consisting  of  a  grown  daughter,  Runice, 
two  little  girls,  Essie  and  Pearl,  and  an  old  domestic,  of  pure  Sudanese 
extraction,  known  as  Aunt  Silver. 

Eunice,  the  housekeeper,  found  her  new  quarters  spacious  enough  except 
for  the  lack  of  bedrooms.  She  managed  to  overcome  this  difficult}',  however, 
by  having  two  partitions  put  up  in  a  large  bunk-room,  and  by  furnishing  an 
ontside  storage-room,  which  adjoined  and  opened  into  the  bunk-room.  This 
became  the  bedroom  for  the  little  girls. 

It  had  no  window  except  a  square  hole  at  the  back,  where  the  logs  had 
been  sawed,  well  up  toward  the  gable,  and  through  which  it  received  some 
light  and  ventilation.  Planning  to  have  windows  in  this  room  as  soon  as 
sash  and  lights  could  be  secured,  Eunice  covered  the  opening  with  mosquito- 
netting,  which  was  quite  covering  enough  at  any  season  in  that  climate.  The 
door  from  her  own  apartment  opened  into  that  of  the  children,  and  thus  she 
was  able  to  keep  their  room  aired. 

Some  months  passed,  and  the  frosts  of  November  came  to  the  mountains 
giving  the  nights  and  mornings  a  chill  which  is  felt  by  all  outdoor  creatures 
in  that  latitude. 

Thus  it  was  that  Eunice  and  her  father  had  no  particular  surprise  when 
Essie  and  Pearl  complained  that  "Old  Guy"  had  come  in  at  their  window  and 
insisted  upon  sleeping  on  their  bed. 

Old   Guy   was  a  deaf   and   superannuated  hound.     A   kennel   had   been 
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fashioned  outside  for  him,  siuce  he  had  been  a  privileged  member  of  the 
family.  As  the  outer  end  of  the  little  girls'  apartment  abutted  against  some 
high  rocks,  there  was  nothing  but  the  mosquito-bar  to  prevent  his  jumping 
into  their  room.  And  as  the  mosquito-netting  was  found  to  have  been  torn 
away,  the  story  told  by  the  children  was  confirmed. 

A  cold  wind  had  blown  all  night,  making  the  house  somewhat  chilly 
inside,  and  the  little  girls  complained  that  (Md  Guy  had  scratched  the  bed 
clothes  oft"  them  to  make  a  nest  for  himself. 

"And  he  jammed  his  old  cold  nose  right  into  my  face,"  said  Essie,  "and 
he  lay  on  Pearl  and  nearly  sniovered  her." 

Mr.  Crawford  laughed.  "Old  Gu}-  mustn't  plague  my  little  girls  that 
way,"  he  said.  "You  must  call  to  your  sister  ;  and,  Eunice,  keep  your  riding 
whip  in  your  room,  and  if  you  catch  the  hound  in  there  give  him  a  few  cuts 
and  drive  him  out,  and  he  won't  go  in  again." 

That  day  the  invalid,  who  was  already  on  the  way  to  recovery,  drove  to 
Oraibe  ;  but  as  the  road  was  long  and  rough,  his  strength  did  not  permit  him 
to  return  that  night,  as  he  had  planned. 

Eunice,  expecting  her  father  to  come  home,  sat  up  until  nearly  midnight, 
in  order  to  prepare  a  warm  supper  for  him  upon  his  arrival.  She  busied  her- 
self writing  letters  in  her  room. 

At  about  eleven  o'clock,  as  she  sat  writing,  she  heard  a  scratching  sound 
from  the  children's  room,  followed  by  a  muffled  jar,  as  if  some  creature  had 
leaped  upon  the  floor. 

Eunice  listened  in  silence  until  she  heard  the  voice  of  little  Pearl  in  a 
sleepy,  whimpering  complaint. 

"Poor  dears  !"  thought  the  elder  sister.  "That  old  nuisance  of  a  Guy 
really  deserves  to  be  punished  for  bothering  them  so."  She  rose  softlj'  and 
got  her  rawhide  riding-whip,  intending,  tender-hearted  though  she  was,  to 
Hick  the  old  hound  hard  enough  to  make  him  remember. 

She  heard  a  repetition  of  the  scratching  sounds,  and  again  that  muffled 
thu<l  upon  the  floor,  and  in  the  same  instant,  again  the  sleepy,  half-smothered 
wail  of  little  Pearl.  A  chill  struck  to  her  very  heart  as  the  situation  dawned 
upon  her.  There  were  wild  creatures  of  some  sort  in  the  room.  Old  Guy 
had  not  been  on  their  bed. 

Lynxes,  mountain-lions  and  bears  were  among  the  hills,  and  any  of 
them,  coming  in  easily  from  the  rocks,  might  long  have  used  that  room  for 
their  lair  !  How  careless,  how  criminally  careless  she  had  been,  to  leave  that 
opening  unbarred  ! 

In  the  agony  of  self-condemnation,  she  did  not  stop  to  consider  that  all 
in  the  house  had  slept  with  wide-open  windows  month  after  month. 

While  Eunice  stood,  uncertain  whether  or  not  to  go  for  her  father's  gun 
and  arouse  Aunt  Silver  and  Old  Guy,  a  third  smothered  wail  appealed  to  her. 
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She  hesitated  no  longer,  but  threw  the  door  open  and  stepped  into  the  room. 

She  held  her  lamp  above  her  head,  and  the  sight,  no  longer  unexpected, 
which  met  her  eyes  was  certainly  horrifying.  Near  the  center  of  the  room 
stood  a  great,  mottled  beast,  its  head  raised,  its  big  eyes  reflecting  her  light, 
its  fangs  bared  in  a  hiss  of  surprise,  which  deepened  immediately  to  a  thun- 
derous chest  growl — unmistakably  a  deep  mutter  of  warning  against  the 
intruder. 

Then  even  more  terrifying  sight,  upon  the  children's  bed  another  crea- 
ture of  the  same  sort  upreared  itself.  Half-roused  and  reclining  upon  its 
haunches,  this  one  gave  vent  to  a  series  of  gruff  outcries  which  resembled  the 
coughing  grunts  of  a  sea-lion. 

Greatly  to  the  relief  of  Eunice,  K^sie,  who  occupied  the  front  of  the  bed, 
now  leaped  out  and  scudded  from  the  room.  But  little  Pearl,  under  her 
quilts,  was  held  by  one  fore  paw  of  the  beast  upon  her  bed,  and  the  poor  inno- 
cent wailed  in  piteous  affright. 

In  the  instant  that  she  stood,  transSxed  with  terror  and  irresolute, 
Eunice  recognized  that  these  big,  mottled  cats  were  Mexican  tigers,  or 
jaguars.  The  beasts  had  without  doubt  had  their  winter  lair  in  the  long- 
vacant  and  easily  accessible  storage-room,  and  the  chill  nights  had  driven 
them  back  to  it.  Their  natural  prey  was  abundant  in  the  mountains,  and 
there  had  been  no  incentive  to  attack  the  sleeping  children. 

But  now  they  had  been  angered,  and  Eunice  dared  not  for  an  instant 
leave  the  crying  child  to  their  mercy.  She  knew  that  most  wild  animals  are 
fearful  of  fire,  and  she  trusted  much  to  the  lamp  in  her  hand  to  keep  the 
jaguars  at  bay. 

"Stop  crying,  Pearl,"  she  commanded,  sternly,  "and  sister  will  drive  that 
old  dog  away  !" 

Holding  her  lamp  to  the  front  and  with  whip  drawn  to  strike,  she 
approached  the  beast  upon  the  bed.  Her  caution  might  have  been  greater 
had  she  known  what  Mexicans  could  have  told  her,  that  the  jaguar  is  fre- 
quently fascinated  by  a  moving  light,  and  will  as  often  follow  one  as  retreat 
from  it. 

The  animal  did  not  indeed  change  its  position  as  she  drew  nearer,  but 
rather  increased  the  violence  of  its  grunting  roars.  Its  great  red  maw  and 
formidable  fangs  would  certainly  have  frightened  away  a  less  resolute  girl. 

As  she  came  up  to  the  bed,  Eunice  set  her  teeth  and  struck  the  jaguar  a 
vicious  cut  upon  its  jaws.  The  animal,  roaring  with  pain  and  anger,  shrank 
against  the  wall,  but  retreated  no  farther,  and  its  fore  paw  still  held  the  little 
girl.  All  wild  beasts  of  the  fiercer  sort  are  tenacious  of  foothold  in  their 
lairs. 

Eunice  now  leaned  forward  and  plied  her  whip  with  the  practiced  hand 
of  a  horsewoman.     Her  stinging  cuts  were  aimed  at  the  animal's  eyes.     Flesh 
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and  .jlood  could  not   long  endure   such  punishment,    and  presently,   with  a 
hoarse  whine,  the  jagnar  leaped  off  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

Eunice  snatched  the  crying  child  from  under  its  quilts  and  backed  away 
to  the  door,  bidding  Pearl  to  run  out  behind  her. 

Despite  her  retreat,  the  jaguars  would  now  have  leaped  outside,  bnt  a  new 
attack  seemed  to  thrt-aten  them.  Their  increasing  uproar  had  aroused  Aunt 
Silver  and  the  old  hound.  The  negress  had  fled  from  the  house  and  climbed 
upon  a  mountain  cart,  where  she  now  stood,  shrieking  incoherently.  Just  as 
Kunice  reached  the  door  Guy  thrust  his  muz/.le  in  at  the  opposite  opening. 
The  hound  stood  with  his  hind  feet  upon  the  rocks  outside,  and  seeing  the 
jaguars,  gave  tongue  in  a  deafening  clamor. 

The  jaguars,  beset  on  all  sides  with  strange  creatures  and  stranger 
noises,  apparently  became  as  thoroughly  frightened  as  before  they  had  been 
angry  and  formidable.  Such  instances  of  their  terror  at  a  really  slight  cause 
are  not  infrequent  in  hunters'  annals. 

Eunice  paused,  fascinated,  in  the  doorway  to  watch  the  strange  antics  of 
these  jungle  beasts.  The  jaguars  had  thrown  themselves  upon  the  floor  in 
the  center  of  the  room,  where,  bewildered  by  the  bedlam  of  noises  and  the 
light,  they  rolled  and  writhed  and  bounced,  spitting  and  snarling,  and 
apparently  trying  to  face  all  ways  at  once. 

What  with  the  wailings  of  Aunt  Silver,  the  bellowing  of  the  hound  and 
the  cries  of  the  children,  who  imagined  that  Eunice  was  being  eaten,  there 
was  noise  enough  to  have  thrown  a  menagerie  of  wild  beasts  into  terror  and 
confusion. 

Eunice  watched  the  jaguars  for  some  seconds,  noting  their  fear,  and 
debating  how  best  to  get  rid  of  them  ;  and  then,  with  resolution  taken,  she 
stepped  back  and  closed  the  door  upon  them.  For  a  brief  time  she  busied 
herself  in  quieting  Essie  and  Pearl ;  then  she  locked  them  safely  within  the 
sitting-room,  got  her  father's  repeating  carbine  and  returned. 

She  drew  a  chair  to  the  door,  set  her  lamp  upon  it,  opened  the  door,  and 
pushed  her  light  forward  so  as  to  illuminate  most  of  the  space  within  the 
storeroom. 

At  first  she  could  see  nothing  of  the  jaguars,  but  their  snarling  voices 
indicated  their  hiding-place.  Both,  intimidated  by  the  bowlings  of  the 
hound  and  Aunt  Silver,  had  taken  refuge  under  the  high,  old-fashioned  bed, 
where  they  lay  flattened  upon  the  floor,  seeming  to  feel  at  last  tolerable 
secure. 

They  hissed,  spat  and  growled  occasionally,  but  only  in  the  warning, 
familiar  fashion  of  common  cats. 

Eunice  sat  down  upon  the  door-sill  to  obtain  steadiness  of  aim.  One 
head  could  be  seen  imder  the  foot-rail  of  the  bed,  and  at  this  Eunice  fired, 
fortunately  killing  the  jaguar  instantly. 
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Terrified  by  the  shot,  the  other  broke  cover  and  leaped  to  a  far  corner  of 
the  room.  Then,  while  the  hound  bellowed  encouragement,  the  brave  girl 
aimed  and  fired  at  the  bouncing,  snarling  beast  until  the  smoke  of  her  carbine 
filled  the  room. 

Then  she  beat  a  hasty  retreat  and  locked  her  door  upon  danger.  Not 
until  she  heard  toothless  Old  Guy  worrying  at  the  carcasses  of  the  jaguars 
did  she  realize  that  victory  was  hers. 

Mr.  Crawford  was  a  proud  father  when  he  returned  from  Oraibe.  The 
skins  of  the  jaguars — one  with  six  bullet-holes — are  yet  proudly  exhibited  at 
his  ranch  in  Presidio  County. — [Vonik's  Companion. 


Never  on  custom's  oiled  grooves 
The  world  to  a  higher  level  moves, 
But  grates  and  grinds  with  friction  hard 
On  granite  boulder  and  flinty  shard. 
The  heart  must  bleed  before  it  feels, 
The  pool  be  troubled  before  it  heals. 
—John  G.  Whittier. 
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The  Cross  Country  Ride. 


GEORGE    E.    WALSH. 


CHEY   were   hopelessly  stuck   when  I  came   along   on   my   wheel.     The 
country  was  a  desolate  waste  around,  the  nearest  town  ten  miles  as  the 
crow  flies.  The  roads  were — well,  my  muddy  tires  would  not  recommend  them. 

"Broke  down?"  I  asked  with  that  evident  concern  a  man  always  feels 
for  two  helpless  ladies  stranded  by  the  wayside  in  an  automobile.  Of  course 
I  had  anticipated  my  answer  before  the  question  was  asked,  for  it  was  self 
evident. 

"Yes.     The  electricity  or  something  has  given  out." 

It  was  a  sweet,  girlish  voice,  which  I  admired,  and  the  face  harmonized 
with  it.  The  other  occupant  of  the  vehicle  was  the  mother,  and  not  quite  so 
attractive. 

"A  bad  place  to  Ijreak  down,"  I  suggested,  dismounting.  "See  what  I 
can  do  for  you." 

"It's  very  kind  of  you." 

"We  wouldn't  like  to  detain  you,  though,"  added  the  mother,  looking  at 
me  as  if  she  thought  I  was  a  highwayman. 

"No  particular  hurry,"  I  replied.  "I  was  out  for  a  pleasant  spin  and  got 
lost  on  this  abominable  road." 

"And  we,  too,  thought  we  would  have  a  ride  all  alone.  Papa  never  likes 
to  have  me  go  alone,  but  John  was  away,  and  I  told  mamma  I  knew  how  to 
run  the  machine.     And  I  do  !" 

"Certainly.     But  repairing  it  is  another  thing." 

"Yes.    John  had  no  business  to  let  it  get  out  of  order." 

"If  you  will  dismount,"  I  said,  "I  might  make  an  investigation." 

I  held  out  my  arm  to  assist  her,  but  her  mother  protested. 

"Is  it  necessary  ?    The  roads  are  so  muddy." 

"No,  not  necessary  for  both,"  I  added,  already  holding  the  arm  of  her 
daughter. 

She  stood  by  my  side  and  watched  nie  open  the  box,  giving  advice  and 
directions  about  the  location  of  the  tools,  which  I  appreciated. 

"The  electricity  has  not  given  out,"  I  announced  later,  "but  there  is 
something  wrong  with  the  battery.  There's  power  enough  in  it  to  carry  you 
fifty  miles  or  kill  a  dozen  men." 
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"Mercy  Stella,  is  there  any  danger?'  queried  the  woman  in  the 
automobile. 

"No,  mamma." 

"Not  any,  madam,"  I  added  reassuringly.  "However,  I  must  get  at  the 
board    under  your  feet.     If  you  will  kindly  hold  them  up  a  moment" 

"Wait !  I  will  get  out  with  Stella  !" 

"Not  at  all  necessary." 

But  she  climbed  down  in  a  hurry,  and  I  proceeded  to  lift  the  board.     It 
was  a  common  enough  battery  and  motor,  but  a  little  kinky  in  its  actions  at . 
times.     Being  somewhat  of  an  electrician,  I  promised  to  repair  the  injury  in  a 
short  time. 

"It's  fortunate  we  met  you,"  said  Stella  laughingly,  "or  we  might  have 
had  to  walk  back  to  town." 

"Yes,  it  is  very  fortunate  for  nie,"  I  replied,  without  looking  up,  but 
through  the  machinery  could  see  looks  of  disapproval  on  the  mother's  face. 
That  provoked  me  to  work  in  silence  for  some  minutes.  Then,  jumping  into 
the  automobile,  I  said  : 

"Now  I  think  the  thing  will  go.     Which  lever  do  you  use?" 

"This  one." 

She  sprang  lightly  into  the  vehicle  and  touched  the  handle,  giving  it  a 
sudden  twist.  Then  the  machinery  did  go.  There  were  a  whirring  and  buzz- 
ing that  made  us  turn  in  alarm.  The  wheels  dug  into  the  mud  so  fast  that 
they  flung  a  handful  straight  at  the  mother,  who  stood  directly  back  of  us. 
The  vehicle  darted  forward  like  a  race  horse. 

"Shut  off  the  power  !"  I  said  quickly. 

Stella  looked  at  me  with  a  peculiar  smile  and  said  : 

"I  can't." 

"Why  not?     Let  me  try  !" 

I  took  the  lever  from  her  hand  and  turned  it  clear  around,  but  there  was 
no  diminution  in  the  speed  of  the  automobile.  If  anything,  it  seemed  to  gal- 
lop faster.  We  were  now  a  hundred  yards  from  our  starting  point.  1  turned 
to  see  the  mother  running  after  us,  shouting  : 

"Stop,  thief  !     Stop,  stop  !     I'll  have  you  arrested  !" 

Bat  I  was  helpless.  We  were  running  too  fast  to  jump.  It  was  sure 
death  to  attempt  it.     So  I  tried  to  collect  myself  and  said  : 

"This  is  serious.     We  must  keep  our  heads." 

"Yes,  very  serious.     But  I'm  not  afraid — not  yet." 

"Nor  am  J,  out  here  in  the  country.     It's  like  a  cross  country  ride." 

"Yes  ;  but  we  can't  tell  where  it  will  end." 

We  were  making  twenty  miles  an  hour  then,  unless  my  calculations 
were  wrong,  and  I  had  difficulty  in  l\oldinjj  the  machine  straight  in  its 
course. 
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"I've  been  in  runaways  before,"   I  gasped  as  the  wind  nearly  blew  my 
breath  away,  "but  never  in  an  automobile," 

"Nor  have  I,"  she  answered,  grasping  her  loosened  hair,  which  streamed 
behind  her.     "But  I've  always  wanted  to  be  in  one." 

"Then  you'll  have  all  you  want  before  we  get  through  with  this.     I  think 
we  are  increasing  our  speed." 

We  passed  a  team,  which  shied  at  our  vehicle  and  nearly  upset  the  car- 
riage in  the  gutter. 

"We  must  be  creating  a  sensation,"  I  suggested  grimly,  trying  again  to 
shut  off  the  power. 

"Shouldn't  wonder,"  she  replied.     Then  eagerly,  "But  it's  fun." 
"Yes,  lots  of  fun,"  I  assented  not  wishing  to  be  beaten  by  a  girl. 
"I'm   glad    you're  not  afraid,"   she  added,  "for  if  you  were  I  think    I 
might  be." 

"Oh.  I'm  not  a  bit  afraid,"  I  replied,  trying  to  keep  a  tremor  from  spoil- 
ing my  voice.     "So  long  as  we  keep  the  thing  going  we  are  all  right." 

We  bumped  over  a  cat  that  tried  to  run  across  our  path  and  scattered 
hairs  and  screeches  around  that  vanished  almost  as  soon  as  we  noticed  them. 
"Are  you  going  through  the  village  ?"  she  asked  a  moment  later. 
"I  wouldn't  if  I  could  help  it.     I  like  the  country  much  better.     But 
there  are  no  forks  in  the  road  and  at  this  speed  I'm  afraid  I  could  not  turn 
around  gracefully  on  this  narrow  road." 
She  laughed — softlj^  and  musically. 
"I  should  think  not.     We  might  be  spilled  out." 
"Yes  ;  spilled  out,"  I  shivered. 
"What's  the  matter?     Are  you  afraid  now.''" 

"Not  a  bit'"  as  I  narrowly  escaped  knocking  a  man  over,  who  shook  his 
cane  at  us.     "I'm  just  beginning  to  enjoy  it." 

"I  suppose  mamma  will  be  worried  about  us," 

"Yes,  about  you,"  I  answered  with  difficulty.       "But  not  about  me.     I 
think  she  would  like  to  see  me  killed  and  mangled." 

"She  thought  you  were  trying  to  steal  the  automobile — or  me.     Now  she 
must  be  sure  of  it." 

"I  wouldn't  steal  this  old — this  machine  for  anything,"  I  gasped.     "But 
you" — 

"Well,  what  were  you  going  to  say  ?"  demurely. 
"You  are  quite  another  story,  as  somebody  has  said." 
"Kipling,  you  mean." 
"No  ;  I  mean  you." 

"Oh,  I  see.     I  meant  the  story,  or  the  one  who  said  that" — 
"Here   we  come  to  the  village,"  I  interrupted   desperately.     "Are  you 
afraid  now?" 
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"No,  not  unless  you  are." 

"Me  afraid  ?    Never  !     I  don't  know  what  fear  is  !" 

"Neither  do  I — at  least  not  when — I'm  with  you." 

"That's  kind  of  you.  But  I  wish  that  old  haycart  would  get  out  of  our 
way  and  that  hearse  in  front.     Say,  can't  you  toot  the  horn  ?" 

"Can  I?     Just  listen!" 

"That's  it.  Make  them  think  Barnuui's  circus  is  coming,  and  they'll 
give  us  the  right  of  way.  Now,  again,  for  there's  a  whole  menagerie  of  peo- 
ple and  horses  in  front." 

It  was  the  main  street  of  the  village,  and  we  were  dodging  and  dashing 
through  it  at  a  pace  that  frightened  everybody  and  upset  everything  that  got 
in  our  way. 

"See  that  fool  ahead  trying  to  stop  us  !     He's  the  town  officer  !" 

"Well,  he's  a  brave  man  if  he  can  stop  us." 

"Do  you  wish  he  would  ?" 

"Yes.  No,  of  course  not  !"  I  stammered.  "This  is  too  much  fun — with 
you — to  wish  anybody  to  stop  us." 

"There  he  goes  now,  shaking  his  stick  at  us!  I'll  toot  the  horn  in  his 
face.     Isn't  he  mad  now  ?" 

"I  suppose  so,"  I  replied,  "but  I  can't  look  behind.  This  thing  requires 
all  of  my  attention." 

"You  look  tired.  Why,  you're  perspiring  !  Are  you  getting  a  lillle 
afraid  now  ?     Just  a  little  bit  ?" 

"Well,  now,  I  may.  No,  no;  of  course  not — not  a  single  bit.  It's  jolly. 
It's  a  regular  lark.     And  there's  the  country  ahead  !" 

"Another  cross  country  ride  !  How  many  miles  did  you  say  the  elec- 
tricity would  carry  us  ?" 

"Fifty!"     I  groaned. 

"How  lovely  !" 

"Yes.     Lovely  !" 

Outside  of  the  village  the  road  forked.  One  went  down  into  the  lowlands 
where  the  roads  were  good  ;  the  other  climbed  a  steep  hill.  I  saw  my  hope, 
and  toward  the  hill  I  steered. 

"Why,  the  roads  are  better  the  other  way,"  she  said. 

"I  thought  the}-  were  smoother  up  here,"  I  lied. 

"No  ;  this  road  leads  up  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  we  can  never  get 
to  the  top  without  stopping.     I'm  sure  of  it." 

"I  thought  the  other  one  led  up  the  mountain.     How  provoking  !" 

"Yes  ;  very  provoking  !     It  will  spoil  our  ride  !" 

There  was  disappointment  on  the  pretty  face,  but  when  we  climbed  the 
hill  and  our  vehicle  panted  and  snorted  under  the  exertion  my  courage  and 
spirits  returned. 
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"Well,  it  can't  be  helped  now.  We've  had  a  splendid  ride  together.  I 
shall  always  remember  it." 

"Yes  ;  splendid!     I  hope  mamma  won't  worry." 

"She  won't  I'm  sure.  But  I  think  I'll  leave  you  in  the  village  and  not 
see  her  to-day." 

Worn  out  with  its  exertions,  the  vehicle  came  to  a  sudden  standstill  near 
the  summit,     Stella  dismounted,  and  I  quietly  disconnected  the  machinery. 

"It's  broken  for  j^ood  now,"  I  said,  examining  it.  "We  will  have  to  get 
a  team  to  drag  it  back  to  the  village." 

"How  mean  !  I  thought  we  should  have  a  good  run  down  the  hill.  You 
wouldn't  be  afraid,  would  you?" 

"Certainly  not,"  I  faltered,  looking  down  the  steep  road.  "But  it's  out 
of  the  question  now." 

"Then  we'll  have  to  walk  it." 

"Yes,  but  together,  and  that  will  be  fun," 

"Not  half  as  much  as  if  we  were  riding.  That  was  such  a  lark  !  It  was 
the  best  cross  country  ride  I  ever  had." 

"Yes  ;  the  best  I  ever  had." 

Of  course  I  escaped  the  irate  mother's  wrath,  but  I  had  to  make  a  ten 
mile  detour  to  avoid  it,  and  when  I  found  my  wheel  I  was  thankful  enough  to 
get  home  without  bodily  harm. — {Ne7u  York  Times. 
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MORNING  AND  EVENING  OF  LIFE. 


HARRY  S.  NISBET. 


Once  I  was  young  ;  full  of  life  and  of  hope  ; 

The  future  looked  bright  and  alluring, 
The  ambition  of  youth  limited  only  by  scope, 

And  the  prospect  both  fair  and  assuring. 

Once  I  was  middle  aged  and  strong  ; 

Little  tired  by  life's  struggles  and  labor  ; 
Little  heeded   the    choice    'twixt    right    and   twixt 
wrong  ; 

Little  knew  of  the  sorrows  of  neighbor. 

When,  later,  the  disappointments  of  life 
Came  together  with  weakness  and  age  ; 

I  realized  well,  how  hard  was  the  strife, 
Then,  my  life  read  a  different  page. 

When  sickness  and  poverty  came  as  my  lot. 
And  I  was  obliged  to  ask  the  world's  charity  ; 

Then  did  I  find  bow  soon  we're  forgot, 
And  that  sympathy  shown  is  a  rarity. 

So,  now  in  old  age  and  misfortune  of  life 

Can  I  see  the  mistakes  of  the  past ; 
And  wish  to  advise  those  ent'ring  the  strife 

How  to  live  from  the  first  to  the  last. 

Begin  early  in  life,  be  prudent  and  wise 

When  young,  to  provide  for  old  age  ; 
But  should  fate  so  decree,  we  fail  of  the  prize, 

Remorse  need  not  sadden  life's  page. 
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The  sorrows  of  life  that  come  to  poor,  and  to  old, 

Can  be  lessened  by  faith  in  our  God, 
If  we  listen,  and  heed  the  advice  often  told 

By  those  who  life's  pathway  have  trod. 

Though  accident,  illness,  age,  poverty,  all 

Should  come,  as  they  have  come  to  me  ; 
Still,  there's  one  who  ever  will  list  to  our  call, 

No  matter  how  humble  we  be. 

With  faith  and  with  trust  in  our  merciful  God 

Ev'n  if  forsaken  by  each  earthly  friend  ; 
When  our  time  shall  come  to  be  placed  under  sod, 

A.11  our  sorrows  and  troubles  shall  end. 

And  if  we  have  lived  the  life  that  is  taught 

By  the  conscience  in  each  human  heart  ; 
Then,  shall  we  attain  the  Heaven  they  sought 

Who  have  faithfully  acted  their  part. 

So  now.  My  Dear  Friend,  if  young  or  if  old  ; 

Pray  accept  this  advice,  freely  given  ; 
Take  Christ  as  your  guide,  and  never  lose  hold 

Of  faith  in  Our  Father  in  Heaven. 


The  Beginnings  of  Things. 


Small  the  beginning, — even  so  ;  How,  grain  on  grain  piled  up,  the  sand 

It  is  the  end  that  we  would  know.  Holds  the  great  ocean  firm  in  hand  ; 

How  sometimes  from   the    humbles 
Think,  to  what  atoms  in  the  earth  place 

The  mighty  forests  owe  their  birth  ;       There  rises  one  to  rule  the  race  ; 

Out  of  a  lowly  manger  came 
How,  on  the  rain-drops  multiplied,  The   world's    Hope,— He   of   blessed 

The  fleets  of  giant  vessels  ride  ;  name  ! 

Frank  Dempster  Sherman  in    Youth's   Companion. 


the;  WOMAN'S  REIvIEF  CORPS. 


HARRIET  J.  BODGE. 


CHE  real  beginning  of  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps,  was  during  the  Civil 
war.  Relief  on  the  battle  fields  and  in  the  hospital  for  the  wounded 
and  sick ;  relief  in  the  home  for  the  wife  and  children  of  those  who'had 
bravely  shouldered  the  musket,  and  followed  the  stars  and  stripes,  even  unto 
death,  a  willing  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  patriotic  devotion. 

Soldier's  Aid  Societies  were  organized  from  Maine  to  California,  and  were 
the  great  sources  of  supply  of  the  Christian  and  Sanitary  Commissions  formed 
under  the  patronage  of  the  government  for  the  collection  and  distribution  of 
hospital  and  sanitary  supplies,  but  with  the  disbandment  of  our  armies  the 
need  for  these  and  kindred  societies  ceased  to  exist,  and  their  busy  work- 
rooms and  offices  closed.  The  returned  heroes  had  at  that  time,  full  confidence 
that  the  country  which  by  self  sacrifice  they  had  helped  to  save  would  fulfill 
its  promises  to  provide  for  their  necessities,  should  they  ever  be  in  need, 
through  sickness  or  misfortune. 

Fourteen  years  passed;  old  wounds  broke  out  afresh,  lack  of  work,  and 
more  than  all,  bitter  disappointment  that  promises  of  reward  were  not  ful- 
filled; where  then  would  the  veterans  turn  for  help,  but  to  the  loyal  patriotic 
women  of  America,  who  had  nobly  sustained  them  in  a  harder  fight. 

The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  organized  at  Decatur,  Hliuois,  in  1866, 
"to  promote  the  great  principles  of  Fraternity,  Charity  and  Loyalty"  and  to 
keep  alive  the  sacred  comradeship  born  of  the  hardship  of  battle  and  prison, 
had  been  doing   its  utmost  to  help  and  comfort  its  unfortunate  comrades. 
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The  organization  at  that  time  was  small  in  numbers,  with  no  source  of  re- 
plenishment for  the  large  steady  drain  upon  its  treasury.  Then  again  the 
loyal  woman  said  "Here  am  I." 

Almost  simultaneously  Massachusetts  and  Ohio  took  up  the  work,  the 
former  under  the  name  of  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps,  the  latter  that  of  Post 
Ladies'  Aid  Society.  This  grand  movement  which  began  in  1878-79  has 
been  phenomenal  in  growth  and  wide  in  influence,  its  membership  extend- 
ing from  the  rock-bound  coast  of  Maine  to  the  "Golden  Gate"  of  sunny  Cali- 
fornia and  ice-clad  Alaska;  from  the  frozen  lakes  to  the  balmy  southland 
bordered  by  the  Gulf. 

The  name  "Relief  Corps"  was  first  used  by  a  society  at  Portland,  Maine, 
organized  by  the  Grand  Army  Post,  located  there  in  1869  under  the  name  of 
Bosworth  Relief  Corps,  No.  i,  a  society  still  in  existence,  working  under  its 
own  government,  entirely  distinct  from  the  National  Woman's  Relief 
Corps. 

In  July,  1883,  eight  states  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  working  inde- 
pendently, but  all  giving  aid  to  the  veteran  and  his  dependent  ones,  accepted 
the  invitation  given  by  their  Commander-in  chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  Paul  Van  Dervoort,  to  send  representatives  of  the  different  auxili- 
aries to  meet  in  Denver,  Colorado,  July  25  and  26  to,  if  possible,  unite  all  in 
one  national  organization  that  should  embrace  within  its  membership  the 
loyal  women  of  every  state,  who  were  willing  to  assist  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  in  all  its  work  of  charity  for  the  needy  veteran  soldier  or  sailor 
of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion. 

The  National  Woman's  Relief  Corps,  auxiliary  to  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  was  successfully  organized  and  the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously passed  by  the  encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  then  in  session, 

''Resolved,  That  we  cordially  hail  the  organization  of  a  National  Woman's 
Relief  Corps,  and  extend  our  greeting  to  them.  We  return  our  warmest 
thanks  to  the  loyal  women  of  the  land  for  their  earnest  support  and  en- 
couragement, and  bid  them  God-speed  in  the  patriotic  work." 

The  organization  is  composed  of  the  mothers,  wives,  daughters  and 
sisters  of  Union  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  as  also  all  loyal  women,  not 
kin  of  soldier,  sailor  or  marine.  This  declaration  in  regard  to  loyal  women 
has  become  a  fundamental  principle  of  our  Order. 

From  the  small  "beginnings'"  we  have  grown  into  an  organization  of 
150,000  members  and  have  expended  in  relief  work  from  July  1883  to  July 
1902,  12,347,956.04.  Have  assisted  the  Grand  Army  to  establish  homes  in 
twenty  three  states,  for  the  veterans,  veteran  and  wife,  soldier's  widows,  and 
in  two  states,  for  soldier's  and  sailor's  orphans.  Some  of  these  homes  have 
been  accepted,  and  are  now  supported  by  the  states  in  which  they  are  located, 
others  are  supported  in  whole  or  part  by  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps.     Like 
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all  other  organizations  of  this  character,  it  has  had  its  clouds  as  well  as  its 
sunshine,  but  we  feel  a  glow  of  pride  in  looking  over  the  grand  union  of 
forces,  and  the  work  accomplished.  It  is  systematically  and  carefully  man- 
aged. It  is  a  true  kindergarten  of  union  sentiment,  fraternity,  charity  and 
loyalty,  teaching  the  youth  of  our  nation  by  object  lessons,  educating  them 
in  the  full  meaning  of  loyalty  and  what  it  cost  to  secure  a  united  country 
and  one  flag. 

1.  The  Beginning  of  the  Sunshine  Society,  by  Mrs.  Alden. 

2.  The  Beginning  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  by  Mrs. 
Stevens. 

3.  The  Beginning  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  by  Mr. 
Ninde. 

4.  The  Beginning  of  Settlement  Work,  by  Miss  Coman. 

5.  The  Beginning  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  .America, 
by  Mr.  Jacks. 

6.  The  Beginning  of  the  Order  of  the  Kings  Daughters. 

7.  The   Beginning  of  The   Christian    Endeavor,    by   Rev.   Francis  E. 
Clark,  D.  D. 

The  next  article  will  be  the  Beginning  of  Suffrage  Work,  by  Mrs.  Virginia 
D.  Young. 


IVritteri  fof  TALKS  and  TALES. 


Social  Training  for  the  Blind. 


RORERTA    A.    GRIFFITH. 


IREMKMBER  being  vexed,  some  years  ago,  with  a  friend  for  regretting 
that  so  many  of  the  blind  were  careless  in  regard  to  their  personal  appear- 
ance. She  was  as  true  a  friend  as  the  blind  ever  had,  as  I  knew  very  well, 
and  years  of  service  among  them  enabled  her  to  speak  with  authority.  Yet,  I 
felt  that  her  criticism  was  unkind,  and  it  was  not  until  I  became  better 
acquainted  with  the  world  that  I  appreciated  the  justice  of  her  solicitude. 
She  realized,  as  all  who  have  the  interest  of  the  blind  at  heart  should  realize, 
the  importance  of  their  being  as  much  like  the  seeing  as  possible  in  appear- 
ance and  conduct,  as  well  as  in  the  knowledge  of  books  and  music.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  self-respecting  blind  are  willfully  indififerent  to  their  personal 
appearance.  Nevertheless,  too,  many  of  them  underestimate  the  value  of 
those  little  things  which  add  so  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  well-bred. 

The  sightless  child  should  be  taught  from  infancy  as  the  sighted  child  is 
taught  ;  and  the  parent  or  guardian,  who  either  from  indifference  or  mistaken 
kindness,  permits  him  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  of  the  proper  way  in  which 
to  conduct  himself  and  wait  upon  himself  (to  the  extent  he  can)  at  table,  in 
company,  and  elsewhere  does  him  a  cruel  injustice.  Children  are  natural 
mimics,  and  the  child  who  sees  learns  unconsciously,  by  copying  from  those 
about  him  to  do  most  simple  things  right  ;  but  the  child  who  is  dependent 
upon  sound  and  touch  alone  for  his  knowledge  of  the  world  and  its  ways,  is 
unfortunate  indeed,  if  those  into  whose  charge  God  has  given  him  fail  in 
their  duty  toward  him.  In  these  enlightened  days,  with  public  schools  in 
most  of  the  states,  and  blind  men,  the  world  over,  holding  their  own  with  see- 
\na  competitors  in  many  of  the  professions  and  trades,  and  in  not  a  few  kinds 
of  business  and  labor,  it  would  seem  that  the  parents  of  blind  children  would 
know  that  they  are  teachable,  and  would  realize  the  importance  of  beginning 
their  education  early.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  a  large  percentage  of 
such  children  are  left  to  themselves  to  learn  what  they  can,  in  their  own  way, 
and  many  of  them  would  not  even  be  sent  to  school  if  it  were  not  for  the 
interest  of  strangers. 

The  schools  too,  are,  for  the  most  part,  strangely  neglectful  of  the  social 
training  of  their  pupils,  with  the  result  that  many  a  bright  graduate  leaves 
his  Alma  Mater  unnecessarily  ignorant  of  much  upon  which  his  success  and 
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happiness  depend.  This  criticism  of  the  schools  may  seem  hard,  in  the  face  . 
of  all  they  have  accomplished.  It  is  made,  however,  in  all  kindness,  and 
with  the  fullest  appreciation  of  the  magnitude  of  the  good  they  are  doing  and 
the  serious  difficulties  with  which  they  have  to  contend.  They  well  deserve 
all  the  credit  awarded  them,  and  no  one  is  readier  to  do  them  honor  than  the 
writer  ;  but  for  all  that,  they  are  not  (it  seems  to  me)  doing  all  they  might  to 
fit  their  pupils  for  practical  life  when  the  school  days  are  over. 

Normal  men  and  women,  brought  up  under  the  watchful  care  of  devoted 
parents,  environed  by  natural  conditions  in  home,  school  and  society,  with 
the  world  of  books,  pictures  and  people  to  teach  them,  do  not  always  find  it 
easy  to^deport  themselves  or  to  appear  as  they  should,  how  then  can  those 
who  have  not  had  such  advantages,  who  instead,  have  been  shut  away  from 
the  world,  during  the  learning  time  of  life,  in  the  unnatural  atmosphere  of  a 
public  institution — how  can  even  the  most  fortunate  of  them  be  expected  to_ 
conduct  themselves  with  discretion.  Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  make  our  insti- 
tutions in  reality  what  they  are  in  appearance,  a  home  as  well  as  a  school, 
with  home  training  as  well  as  school  training.  Indeed,  is  it  not  the  duty  of 
those  who  make  a  business  of  educating  the  sightless — those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  their  needs  and  peculiarities,  to  teach  them  the  value  of  per- 
sonal attraction,  and  train  them  to  be  as  much  as  possible  like  the  men  and 
women  with  whom  they  must  one  day  mingle. 

It  is  the  lack  of  such  training  more  than  any  thing  else  that  exaggerates 
the  difference  between  the  blind  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  causes  so 
many  of  them  to  shrink  from  contact  with  the  seeing. 

"I  just  hate  to  get  into  a  crowd  of  seeing  people  who  are  in  for  a  good 
time  !"  one  of  my  blind  friends  remarked  recently.  "No  matter  how  kind 
they  are  to  me,  I  feel  too  awkward  for  any  use.  They  always  act  as  though  it 
was  out  of  the  question  for  me  to  join  in  their  fun,  or  to  be  interested  in  the 
thiui^s  which  interest  them.  If  I  was  not  afraid  of  making  a  fool  of  myself,  I 
would  like  to  show  them  their  mistake."  And  his  experience  is  the  experi- 
ence of  the  majority.  They  would  j^ladly  join  to  some  extent  in  the  social 
life  about  them,  but  they  have  not  been  taught  the  art  of  making  themselves 
agreeable  ;  and,  as  they  can  not  see  to  copy  from  their  associates,  they  are 
forced  to  stand  aside,  uncomfortable,  and  misunderstood.  The  consciousness 
that  he  can  converse  and  play  and  sing  as  well  as  his  companions  puts  the 
average  blind  person  at  his  ease  in  a  company,  when  conversation  and  music 
are  the  order  of  the  occasion,  and  wins  for  him  the  place  his  ability  merits  ; 
while  his  inability  to  participate  in  the  festivities  of  another  party  makes  him 
embarrrassed  and  awkward,  and  causes  him  to  be  treated  with  constraint. 

The  fact  that  others  fail  to  give  as  much  attention  as  would  seem  desira- 
ble to  these  matters,  does  not,  of  course,  excuse  laxity  of  dress  or  manners  in 
those  concerned.     The  man  of  money    or  genius  can,   perhaps,  afford  to  be, 
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rude  or  slovenly  ;  but  the  self-respecting  man  who  wishes  to  be  respected  will 
be  neither  ;  and  if  more  of  the  blind  realized  the  importance  of  such  things, 
there  would  be  fewer  retorts  to  ignorant  questions,  more  tact  in  dealing  with 
those  who  do  not  understand  them,  and  more  careful  attention  to  personal 
appearance.  The  patronizing  airs  and  impertinent  questions  with  which 
they  have  so  often  to  contend  are,  to  be  sure,  enough  to  vex  any  one ;  but  it 
is  worse  than  folly  to  meet  them  with  rudeness  ;  as  the  offender,  instead  of 
seeing  his  mistake,  is  more  than  likely  to  attribute  his  repulse  to  the  peculiar- 
ity or  disagreeableness  of  the  blind,  and  the  offended  is  somewhat  in  the 
position  of  the  quack  doctor  who,  on  finding  his  patient  in  a  fever  with  which 
ht  could  not  cope,  administered  a  potion  which  threw  him  into  convulsion, 
and  on  being  asked  what  he  meant  by  such  treatment  replied — "why,  you 
see,  it  is  this  way,  I  have  no  luck  at  all  with  fevers,  but  I  am  a  fine  hand  with 
convulsions." 

Then  too,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  public  really  knows  very  little 
about  the  blind,  except  as  it  hears  of  them  at  the  state  schools,  and  as  it  sees 
them  (at  their  worst)  on  the  street  corners,  and  it  generally  means  well.  So 
every  relf-respecting  blind  person  owes  it  to  himself  as  well  as  to  his  fellows, 
to  prove  himself  one  of  the  people,  and  to  do  this  patience  and  courtesy  are 
necessary.  It  is  necessary  too  for  him  to  appear  as  well  as  possible  ;  and 
though  he  may  not  have  an  opportunity  to  master  the  niceties  of  etiquette, 
he  can,  if  he  is  not  too  proud  and  sensitive,  learn  as  much  as  he  needs  of 
table  and  social  etiquette,  for  every  day  life.  It  is  his  duty  also,  to  be  neat 
and  properly  attired,  as  any  defect  in  his  make  up  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  he  can  not  see,  and  this,  he  can  not  afford.  Besides, 
as  John  Ridd  says,  in  I^orna  Doone — "Being  in  the  best  clothes,  one  tries  to 
look  and  to  act  (so  far  as  may  be)  up  to  the  quality  of  them.  Not  only  for  the 
fear  of  soiling  them,  but  that  they  enlarge  a  man's  perception  of  his  value. 
And  it  strikes  me  that  our  sins  arise,  partly  from  disdain  of  others,  but 
mainly  from  contempt  of  self,  both  working  the  despite  of  God." 

By  proper  attire  it  is  not  meant  that  one  must  have  fine  clothes,  but  only 
that  his  toilet  be  not  conspicuous  on  account  of  its  defects.  It  does  not  take 
much  time  or  effort  to  brush  ones  clothes  and  shoes  carefully,  and  to  give  a 
little  attention  each  day  to  teeth  and  nails  and  hair  and  there  are  few  too  poor 
to  have  clean  linen,  and  neatly  fitting  clothes  appropriate  to  their  work  or 
station.  Moreover,  it  is  a  mistake  for  any  man  to  go  about  unkept,  or  for  anj' 
woman  not  to  exert  herself  a  little  to  dress,  and  to  arrange  her  hair  becom- 
ingly. True,  'these  are  little  things,  but  they  are  not  small  in  results,  as  the 
many  blind  who  give  them  the  attention  they  deserve  can  testify. 
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Sketches  from  our  Exchanges. 

MUSICAI.   INSTRUMENTS. 

How  many  people  know  the  instruments  of  the  orchestra  ?  How  many 
are  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  things  as  violas,  for  example  ?  The  soprano 
and  alto  strings  are  all  fiddles  alike  to  the  ordinary  observer.  The  reed  in- 
struments are  all  flutes  or  clarinets,  though  flutes  are  not  reed  instruments  at 
all.  The  English  horn,  the  oboe,  the  bass  clarinet  and  the  bassoon  are  not 
known.  The  bass  instruments  are  all  horns,  though  the  elect  are  aware  of 
the  existence  of  trumpets  and  trombones  and  tubas.  It  is  not  difficult  for  the 
seeker  after  information  to  become  acquainted  witli  the  appearance  of  the 
instruments  employed  in  the  modern  orchestra.  For  example,  there  is  the 
Brown  collection  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  In  the  European 
department  of  this  extensive  assembly  of  instruments  are  to  be  found  properly 
classified  all  that  are  employed  in  the  orchestras  of  to-day.  Furthermore, 
one  can  see  there  all  the  members  of  the  military  band,  and  admirers  of  the 
demonstrative  Messrs.  Sousa  and  Duss  can  learn  what  saxophones  and  sax- 
horns and  saxtubas  look  like,  not  to  speak  of  the  unmistakable  clarinet  in  E 
flat.  The  collection  contains  a  great  many  other  instruments.  Piano  stu- 
dents, for  instance,  might  gain  valuable  information  about  the  development 
of  the  piano  by  going  to  the  museum  and  studying  the  old  clavichords  and 
harpischords  and  spinets.  In  short,  the  musical  collection  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  world,  and  the  public  is  indebted  for  it  to  the  industry  of  Mrs.  John 
Crosby  Brown,  who  has  furthermore  prepared  an  elaborate  and  carefully  illus- 
trated catalogue.  This  catalogue  alone  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  musical 
text  books  and  it  ought  to  be  widely  disseminated  among  students  of  music. 

THE  DIEFICUIvTlES  OF  ANIMAL  TRAINING. 
The  most  difficult  feat  in  animal  training  is  to  make  a  number  of  beasts 
of  different  species  perform  together.  In  this  art  Mr.  Carl  Hagenbeck,  the 
famous  Hamburg  naturalist,  is  supreme.  It  was  he  who  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  doing  such  a  thing,  and  to  him  is  due  the  credit  of  having  brought 
before  the  public  some  of  the  finest  and  most  imposing  spectacles  of  their 
kind  ever  witnessed.  To  prepare  these  for  the  public  eye  devotes  infinite 
pains.  He  has  to  select  animals  which  have  not  only  sufficient  intelligence 
to  perform  as  he  wants,  but  a  disposition  which  will  make  any  quarreling 
improbable.  And  to  obtain  this  result  he  has  to  do  a  great  deal  of  weeding 
out.     For  one  group  of  fifteen  animals  he  bought  and  trained  more  than 
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sixty  before  he  could  get  these  he  wauted.  Over  forty-five  of  his  investment 
turned  out  to  be  worthless  for  his  special  purpose,  and  were  got  rid  of  as 
opportunity  offered.  The  training  of  the  beasts  was  consequently  a  slow 
process,  lasting  as  it  did  for  years.  During  the  whole  of  that  time  three  men 
did  nothing  else  but  attend  to  the  animals,  and  very  frequently  one  or  more 
actually  slept  in  the  cage  with  the  big  creatures,  so  as  to  intervene  immedi- 
ately if  there  was  any  fighting — a  precaution  which  forms  an  important  fea- 
ture of  Hagenbeck's  system.  Some  animals  under  training  in  his  establish- 
ment are  never  left  alone,  attendants  remaining  with  them  night  and  day, 
and  as  a  result  they  eventually  become  peaceable  and  chummy. 

ANNIE    I.AURIK. 

It  has  just  been  discovered  that  the  grave  of  Annie  Laurie,  the  heroine 
of  the  world-famous  ballad,  has  remained  for  all  these  years  without  a  tomb- 
stone. Many  people  are  under  the  delusion  that  Annie  Laurie  was  merely  a 
figment  of  the  poet's  brain,  but  this  was  not  so.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Robert  Laurie,  and  was  born  in  Maxwelton  house.  Her  birth  is  thus  set 
down  in  the  Barforgms  :  "At  the  pleasure  of  the  almighty  God,  my  daugh- 
ter, Annie  Laurie  was  born  upon  the  i6th  day  of  December,  1682  years,  about 
6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  was  baptized  by  Mr.  George,  minister  of  Glen- 
cairu.  Maxwelton  house  is  full  of  memories  of  this  winsome  girl,  and  in  the 
long  drawing-room  there  still  hangs  her  portrait.  Her  lover,  and  the  author 
of  the  original  song,  was  young  Douglas,  of  Finland,  but  whether  he,  as  is 
common  with^lovers  of  poetic  temperament,  did  not  press  bis  suit  sufficiently 
or  whether  she  wished  a  stabler  husband  she  gave  her  hand  to  a  prosaic 
country  laird,  her  cousin,  Mr.  Alexander  Ferguson.  They  lived  the  rest  of 
their  lives  at  Craigarroch  house,  five  miles  from  Maxwelton  and  when  she 
died  Annie  was  buried  in  the  beautiful  glen  of  the  Cairn.  Lady  Scott  Spottis- 
woode,  who  died  early  in  the  present  year,  was  responsible  for  the  modern 
version  of  the  song. 


SUCCESSFUL  BLIND  PEOPLE. 
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In  this  department,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  cause  for  the  advancement 
of  which  this  periodical  is  published,  we  hope  to  serve  a  double  purpose. 
We  wish  first  to  call  the  attention  of  the  seeing  world  to  what  it  is  possible 
for  blind  persons  to  accomplish. 

Second,  to  have  this  knowledge,  by  means  of  the  thoughtful  kindness  of 
our  subscribers,  reach  the  sightless  everywhere  and  stimulate  them  to  make 
the  most  of  their  lives. 

Every  blind  man  or  woman,  j^oung  or  vigorous,  with  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity may  become  self-sustaining.  The  right  amount  of  perseverance  will 
command  the  opportunity.  All  who  wish  to  know  what  is  being  accomplished 
to  increase  the  methods  by  which  blind  people  may  become  independent 
should  subscribe  for  TALKS  and  TALES. 


Mr.  Lewis  Buffett  Carll,  the  distinguished  mathematician,  was  born  blind. 
"When  ten  years  old  he  entered  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind  where 
he  remained  until  he  graduated.  He  then  studied  at  Fairchild  Academy  and 
later  entered  Columbia  College.  He  was  a  classmate  of  Seth  Low,  and  they 
graduated  together,  Mr.  Low  first  in  the  class  and  Mr.  Carll,  second.  He 
early  showed  a  fondness  for  mathematics  and  while  not  neglecting  other 
branches,  he  spent  much  time  in  that  special  branch  of  study.  He  spent 
many  years  studying  everything  that  had  been  written  on  the  higher  mathe- 
matics both  in  French  and  German.  The  braille  alphabet  was  not  adapted 
for  extended  study  in  mathematics  so  Mr.  Carll  found  it  necessary  to  invent 
for  himself  a  series  of  signs  that  would  correspond  with  those  used  in  Algebra. 
His  work  entitled  "A  Treatise  on  the  Calculus  of  Variations"  was  the  result 
of  years  of  hard  study  and  research  and  won  for  him  a  fellowship  of  Columbia 
University.  The  book  appeared  in  iSSi  and  was  given  the  hignest  praise  all 
over  the  world. 


About  five  miles  from  Burgin,  Ky.,  the  Kentucky  River  forms  the  divid- 
ing line  between  Mercer  and  Jessamine  counties,  and  just  across  the  river, 
nestling  at  the  base  of  the  picturesque  clifTs  that  tower  for  hundreds  of  feet 
into  the  air  on  each  side  of  the  beautiful  strean),  is  the  home  of  Tom  Johnson, 
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who  lias  beeu  stone  blind  since  early  youth  and  whose  marvellous  feats  of 
horseback  riding  along  the  narrow  and  dangerous  pathways  which  circle 
among  the  huge  cliffs  have  been  the  wonder  of  people  for  many  years. 

Often  some  woman  tourist  viewing  the  wild  and  picturesque  scenery  has 
thrown  up  her  hands  in  horror  and  swooned  away  as  she  beheld  Johnson 
dashing  along  the  rugged  cliffs  where  it  seemed  he  surely  would  be  dashed  to 
pieces  on  the  huge  rocks  hundreds  of  feet  below. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  has  been  blind  since  childhood,  there  is 
no  man  in  the  whole  country  who  knows  the  location  of  the  numerous  pathways 
that  have  their  winding  course  among  these  huge  cliffs,  against  whose  tall 
peaks  the  very  clouds  get  wrecked  and  go  to  pieces,  as  does  Tom  Johnson. 
He  is  an  enthusiastic  sportsman,  and  his  kennel  has  some  of  the  finest  fox 
hounds  in  this  section  of  the  State. 

There  is  scarcely  a  day  passes  that  he  is  not  mounted  on  his  favorite 
horse  following  his  faithful  dogs  among  the  windings  of  these  dangerous 
cliffs.  Ofttiines  when  approaching  a  very  dangerous  place  where  the  path- 
way leads  over  a  precipice  and  the  slightest  misstep  would  plunge  him  onto 
the  sharp  rocks  that  seem  to  yawn  for  a  victim,  he  will  dismount  and  grasp 
his  old  horse  by  the  tail  and  follow  him. 

Johnson  does  not  seem  to  understand  just  how  he  is  able  to  tell  where  ail 
of  the  little  hidden  nooks  and  crooks  are  among  these  densely  covered  cliffs, 
but  his  familiarity  with  them  is  something  most  wonderful. 


CHILDREN'S  DEPARTMENT. 
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Sai2S     r  ies 

Oh,  the  apple  pie  is  a 
very  nice  pie, 
A  very  nice  pie  in- 
6o     deed ; 
Ijwg  And   some 
there  are 
who   say 
to  me, 
"Of  all  it  takes  the  lead." 

And   the  miuce   pfe,    too,    is  a   very 
good  pie. 

As  good  as  good  can  be. 
If  the  crust  is  crisp  and  brown  enough. 

And  the  raisins,  one,  two,  three. 

And  the  pumpkin  pie  is  a  very  nice 
pie. 

For  now  and  then,  you  know  ; 
If  it's  well  made  'tis  fairly  good. 

As  squash  and  pumpkin  go. 

And  the  cherr}?^  pie  is  a  very  nice  pie 

Of  fruit  so  tart  and  red  ; 
And  many  a  child  will  call  this  pie 
Of  every  sort  ahead. 

But  the  greatest  pies  in  all  the  land 

If  you  listen  well  to  me. 
Are  the   dear  sand  pies  we  children 
make 
In  the  summer  by  the  sea. 

— Our  Little  Ones. 


DIXIE. 

WHO  ever  saw  a  tame  crow  ? 
The  editor  knows  one  whose 
name  is  Dixie.  He  lives  in  a  large 
cage  which  stands  at  a  window.  We 
can    always   tell  when   there  is  any 


thing  going  on  that  can  be  seen  from 
that  window  by  the  way  Dixie  flut- 
ters. He  will  see  a  string  that  the 
wind  has  brought  near  and  he  is  just 
as  frighteued~as  a  wild  crow  is  of  a 
string  in  a  cornfield.  Dixie  is  very, 
very  black  and  has  very  bright  eyes. 
And  he  talks  too,  He  says  "hello" 
in  a  number  of  tones.  If  he  is  hun- 
gry, be  says  it  one  way,  if  he  wants 
company  to  talk  to  him,  he  says  it  in 
an  entirely  different  voice,  and  if  he 
has  talked  all  he  wants  to,  you  know 
it  by  the  way  he  says  his  final  "hel- 
lo." And  he  always  bows  when  he 
says  it.  He  says  "all  right"  as 
plainly  as  boys  do  and  he  also  says 
"go  on"  and  "go  'way"  and  he 
always  puts  them  in  at  the  right 
time.  When  thg.  editor  goes  in  to 
see  him  in  the  morning  with  her  hat 
on  he  looks  at  her  and  says  "go  'way, 
go  'way."  He  has  a  little  bell  fast- 
ened to  his  cage  and  he  rings  it  when 
some  one  is  near  to  play  with  him. 
He  is  fond  of  children  and  will  gen- 
erally talk  to  them.  At  night  his 
cage  is  covered  and  he  is  very  quiet 
after  he  has  gone  to  bed.  Recently 
the  editor  was  in  the  room  long  after 
Dixie's  bed  time  and  we  thought  him 
asleep  when  the  bell  began  to  ring, 
Dixie  had  heard  her  voice  and  had 
rung  the  bell  for  her  to  play  with 
him.      The    crow    likes    raw    meat, 
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corn  when  it  is  young,  large  seeds, 
Norka,  peanuts,  but  best  of  all,  he 
likes  nice  little  mice.  Dixie  will 
talk  a  great  deal  that  we  do  not  un- 
derstand, probably  it  is  crow  talk, 
but  he  saves  his  very  best  things  for 
his  master  as  he  says  things  to  him 
that  he  will  not  say  to  any  one 'else. 
He  will  chatter  and  laugh  plainly. 
Once  in  a  while  he  says,  "how  are 
you."  His  whole  name  is  Dixie  Wil- 
son and  his  friends  think  he  is  very 
smart  and  cunning. 


How  Lester  was  Satisfied. 


EMMA   C.    DOWD. 


Lester  Maynard  had  always  wished 
that  he  could  hear  a  real  Indian  war- 
whoop.  He  had  played  Indian  with 
his  friends  scores  of  times,  and  their 
yells  were  sufficiently  loud  and  terri- 
fying to  satisfy  any  ordinary  boy  ; 
but  Lester  said  that  they  were  not 
"the  real  thing,"  and  he  wanted  to 
know  just  how  a  genuine  war-whoop 
sounded.  He  had  never  seen  an 
Indian,  but  he  made  up  his  mind 
that  if  he  ever  did,  he  would  ask  him 
to  give  a  war-whoop. 

When  Mr,  Maynard  decided  to 
take  Lester  with  him  on  his  Califor- 
nia trip  almost  the  first  thing  the  boy 
asked  was,  "O  papa,  do  you  suppose 
we  shall  see  any  Indians  and  hear 
some  war-whoops  i""  And  this  they 
did. 


While  they  were  passing  through 
Arizona  a  party  of  Indians  boarded 
the  train,  andoneof  them  approached 
Mr.  Maynard  "and  said,  "Give  nickel.'' 

"I  wonder  if  he  knows  how  to  do 
the  war-whoop,"  whispered  Lester, 
and  he  was  delighted  to  hear  his 
father  say  : 

"Give  us  a  war-whoop  and  you 
shall  have  a  nickel." 

The  man  made  an  attempt,  but 
his  voice  was  weak,  and  Lester  said, 
disdainfully,  "Hoh  !  That  wasn't 
much.     I  could  do  better  myself  !" 

"Give  nickel !"  urged  a  big,  six- 
foot  Indian,  just  behind. 

"If  you  can  sound  a  war-whoop  that 
will  satisfy  my  boy,  I  will  give  you 
two  nickels,"  was  the  reply. 

"Yes,  we  want  a  war-whoop  !" 
called  out  several  passengers,  who 
had  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  fun. 

The  tall  Comanche,  placing  a  hand 
on  his  mouth,  gave  a  more  hideous, 
unearthly  yell  than  Lester  had  ever 
imagined,  at  the  same  time  diving 
toward  the  boy  in  a  way  to  make  him 
dodge  behind  his  father.  All  the 
passengers  joined  in  the  fun  and 
laughed  heartily.  They  gave  the 
Indian  many  nickels,  but  Lester  was 
not  sorry  to  see  him  leave  the  car. 

Lester  had  heard  what  he  called 
"the  real  thing,"  and  he  was  content. 
War-whoops  have  no  further  attrac- 
tion for  him. —  Youth's  Companion. 
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We  hain't  all'  on  us  Sampsons, 
bretheren.  Be  mighty  cahful  how 
yo'  use  de  jawbone. 


Northerner — "The  critics  of  the 
president  seem  to  think  that  he  is 
blind  to  his  mistakes,  do  they  not  ?" 

Southerner — "Yes;  sort  of  color 
blind." 


Sunday  School  Teacher — "And  so 
Lot's  wife  was  turned  to  salt.  Can  any 
one  tell  why  ?" 

Wicked  Willy  (from  the  rear) — 
"She  was  too  fresh  !" 


"You  shall  never  leave  this  house 
until  you  pay  what  j'ou  owe  me!" 
shouted  the  irate  landlord. 

"All  right,"  said  the  boarder; 
"just  put  that  in  writing  and  I'll 
sign  it." 


Amateur — "When  I  stand  on  the 
stage  I  see  nothing  and  I  am  con- 
scious of  nothing  but  the  role  I  am 
playing.  The  audience  disappears 
entirely." 

Friend — "Well,  I  can't  blame  the 
audience  much  for  that." 


The  Cook — "Oi'm  sorry,  Mum,  but 
the  walkin'  diligate  av  th'  Suprame 
Ordher  av  Cooks  hov  ordered  me  t' 
throw  up  me  job." 

Mrs,  Subbub  (tearfully):  "Oh, 
Norah,  what  have  I  done?  " 

The  Cook — "Nawthin',  Mum;  but 
your  foolish  husband  got  shaved  in  a 
non-union  barber-shop,  th'  day  be- 
fore yisterday," 


"Willie,  how  can  it  be  that  you 
love  your  grandma  better  than  your 
own  parents?" 

"She  alius  lets  me  help  myself  to 
pie." 


"Reputation  is  a  good  deal  like  a 
linen  suit." 

"How's  that  ?■' 

"When  you  undertake  to  wash  it, 
it  always  shrinks  the  wrong  way." 


"Here  is  my  picture — 'The  Garden 
of  Eden.'  " 

"Why,  man,  you're  crazy  !  This  is 
a  winter  scene." 

"Of  course  it  is — that's  a  picture  of 
the  Garden  after  the  fall." 


"Now  that  ye  are  one  of  thim,  tell 
me  what  a  politician  is." 

"A  politician  is  a  feller  that  prom- 
ises something  he  can't  do  to  get 
elected  and  does  something  he  prom- 
ised not  to  do  to  hold  his  job." 


Struggling  Pastor. — "Brother  Skin- 
flint intends  to  give  our  new  chapel  a 
beautiful  memorial  window." 

Wife — "He  probably  wants  some- 
thing to  look  at  when  the  contribu- 
tion box  goes  around." 


Church — "I  see  one  of  the  morning 
papers  has  an  article  on  'Game  in 
Cold  Storage.'  " 

Gotham — "Well,  I  must  say  that's 
a  funny,  place  to  have  a  game!  It's 
no  wonder  if  somebody'  gets  cold 
feet." 
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The  Elder  Matron — "You  shouldn't 
mind  the  baby  crying  a  little.  It 
strengthens  his  lungs." 

The  Younger  Matron — "Oh,  no 
doubt;  but  it  weakens  his  father's 
religion." 


When  a  man's  wife  conies  in  and 
sees  hini,  razor  in  hand  and  his  face 
all  lather,  and  asks  him,  "Are  you 
shaving?"  it's  a  provoking  thing  in 
him  to  answer,  "No,  I'm  blacking 
tlie  stove." 


"I  hope  I  see  you  well,"  he  said 
fluently  to  the  old  farmer  leaning  on 
his  hoe. 

"I  hope  you  do,"  was  the  unex- 
pected answer  :  "but  if  you  don't  see 
me  well,  young  man,  put  on  specs." 


She — "You  never  did  care  for  me. 
You  only  married  me  for  my  money." 

He — "Now  you  are  not  only  cruel, 
but  absurd.  I  should  like  to  know 
how  I  could  have  got  your  money  any 
other  way  ?" 


Georgie — "Ma,  I  wisht  I  was  a 
flower." 

Ma — "Why,  dear,  that  would  be 
very  sweet." 

Georgie — "And  then  I'd  stay  in  bed 
all  day." 


"So,  ye  wor  foined  five  dollars  fur 
assaultin'  Clanty,"  remarked  Mr. 
Rafferty. 

"Oi  wor,"  replied  Mr.  Dolan;  "an' 
it  wor  a  proud  moment  whin  Oi 
heard  the  sintince." 

"Fur  what  rayson  ?" 

"It  showed  beyond  a  doubt  which 
man  had  the  best  iv  the  contest." 


"I  have  heard  a  good  deal  about 
people  who  borrow  trouble,  but  I 
think  my  wife  is  a  champion  in  that 
line." 

"Why,  I  thought  she  was  always 
cheerful  and  contented  with  her  lot?" 

"She  was  until  our  baby  was  born 
six  weeks  ago.  Now  she  is  worrying 
because  he  may  marry  some  girl  that 
we  will  not  like." 


"Did  you  ever  go  to  school?"  in- 
quired the  lady  of  the  old  colored 
man  who  was  applying  for  employ- 
ment. 

"Not  much,  ma'am." 
"How  high  can  you  count  ?" 
"Hit  all  depen's,  ma'am.     FJ   it's 
children,   I  kin  count  'leven  ;  but  ef 
it's   dollars,   I  mos'   giner'Jy  has  ter 
stick  right  down  to  fractions." 


Mr.  Bilkius — "Say,  Maria,  what 
have  you  got  that  old  photograph  of 
me  out  on  the  mantel  for?  Heavens 
and  earth  !  That  don'tB  look  any- 
thing at  all  like  me  now." 

Mrs.  Bilkins — "I  know  it,  Henry, 
but  I  ran  across  it  up  in  the  attic  yes- 
terday and  thought  I'd  like  to  have  it 
around  where  I  could  see  once  in  a 
while  what  you  used  to  look  like 
when  you  smiled." 


A  New  Jersey  teacher  was  ashed 
where  she  intended  to  spend  her  va- 
cation. She  replied  thai  it  was  such 
an  effort  to  pack  her  things  that  she 
doubted  whether  she  should  leave 
town.  When  surprise  was  expressed 
at  this,  she  replied  : 

"Well,  the  truth  is,  I  have  strength 
enough  to  do  either,  but  not  both,  of 
two  things  :  I  can  get  ready  and  not 
go,  or  I  can  go  and  not  get  ready  !" 
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I   know    the    apple-trees  above   my 
head 
Are  bright  and   sweet  with  blos- 
soms, rosy-white  ; 
I  know  that  bees  are  flitting  in  and 
out, 
A«d  passing  near  me  in  their  home- 
ward flight ; 
I   know   the  yellow   sunlight  softly 
lies 
On    tender    green    and    blossoms, 
warm  and  kind  ; 
I  know — yet  my  poor  heart  with  long- 
ing cries, 
For  I  am  blind,  O  God  !  for  I  am 
blind ! 

I  know  the   west  wind   gently    lifts 
and  blows 
The    pine-trees'    tassels    hanging 
soft  and  green ; 
I  know   the    cherry-petals  fall  like 
snows. 
And   whiten   all  the    ground   as  I 
/lave  seen. 
I  know  that  robin  flies  with  mud  and 
stick 
And  bit  of  string  his  cosy  nest  to 
bind; 
I  know — and  yet  my  heart  with  pain 
is  sick, 
For  I  am  blind,   O   God  !  for  I  am 
blind  ! 

And  yet  the  seeing  eye  is  not,  I  say. 
The    richest    gift    that    could    be 

given  me : 
We,  seeing,  put  our  feet  outside  the 

way 


And  crush  fair  buds  of  opportunity. 
Full,  fragrant  flowers  of  love,  bright 
buds  of  hope. 
Sweet,    promised    fruits   of  mercy 
we  should  find ; 
Yet,  still  unheeding,   on  we  blindly 
grope. 
While  eyes  may  see,  'tis  sometimes 
souls  are  blind. 

Oh  !  when  the  spring  eternal  breaks 
and  shines. 
And  in   the   soul's   full  orchard   I 
shall  stand — 
The  orchard  of  the  soul,  that  stretches 
out 
Into    forever    from     Life's    River 
strand — 
When  that  new  morn  for  me  shall 
break  and  clear. 
To-days    with    yesterdays   all   left 
behind. 
Let  me  not,  halting,  groping,  cry  in 
fear, 
"My   soul   is   blind  !      O    God  my 
soul  is  blind !" 

— Selected, 


WRITER  in  Science  reviews  the 
recent  issue  of  "Who's  Who  in 
America"  in  the  light  of  the  distri- 
bution of  celebrity  through  the  Uni- 
ted States.  The  book  contains  ii,- 
551  names  chosen  out  of  the  80,000,- 
000  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Of 
these  11,137  reside  in  the  United 
States,  the  rest  in  47  foreign  coun- 
tries. New  York  State  is  credited 
with  2,849  i  Massachuset)s  with  1,010; 
the  District  of  Columbia   with  889 ; 
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Peniisyivauia  with  SSo  ;  llliuois  with 
704  ;  Ohio  with  422 ;  New  Jersey 
with  314;  California  with  291;  Con- 
necticut with  266 ;  Missouri  with 
222  ;  Maryland  with  205.  All  other 
States  have  less  than  200  each.  Of 
the  11,551  persons  biographed  8,141 
cases  give  returns  that  can  be  use- 
fully classified  as  to  education.  Of 
these,  5,775  are  college  men  and 
4,810  are  college  graduates;  SoS  had 
a  common  school  training  only  ;  282 
were  privately  educated,  and  31  were 
self-taught.  The  summary  is  dis- 
tinctly in  favor  of  higher  education, 
and  it  reveals  the  country's  unpar- 
alleled element  of  strength  in  the 
possibility  of  eminence  open  to 
those  whose  training  was  attained  in 
the  public  schools  alone. 


Moscow,  in  i8i4,had  a  fire  in  which 
30,800  buildings  were  destroyed, 
valued  at  $150,000,000.  The  loss  in 
the  Chicago  fire  of  October,  1871, 
was  $125,000,000  ;  the  buildings  de- 
stroyed, 17,450.  The  buildings  de- 
stroyed by  the  great  fire  of  London, 
1S66,  were  13,200,  valued  at  $55, 000,- 
000.  The  great  fire  of  Boston,  1872, 
destroyed  $50,000,000,  burned  over 
sixty-five  acres  and  consumed  or 
ruined  776  buildings.  In  1870  Con- 
stantinople had  a  conflagration  of 
$25,000,000  and  8,000  buildings.  In 
1851  San  Francisco  lost  2,500  build- 
ings, valued  at  $17,000,000  In  1826 
Hamburg  had  a  fire  which  consumed 
1,747  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the 
city. 


lives  at  the  state  sanatorium,  Rut- 
land, Mass.  Neither  alcohol  in  any 
form  nor  cod  liver  oil  have  been 
used.  The  percentage  of  cures  are 
gratifying.  Last  year  399  patients 
were  admitted,  and  there  was  but 
one  death.  In  about  half  of  the 
cases  the  disease  was  either  appar- 
ently cured  or  arrested. 


An  elaborate  set  of  chiming  bells 
is  to  be  placed  in  the  recently  com- 
pleted St  Paul's  Methodist  Episco- 
pal church  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  at 
an  expense  of  $6,000.  It  will  be  a  me- 
morial to  President  McKinley,  and 
each  day  the  hymn,  "Nearer,  My 
God,  to  Thee,"  will  be  chimed.  The 
fund  is  being  raised  by  voluntary 
subscriptions  from  the  people  of 
Lincoln,  William  J.  Bryan  being  one 
of  the  subscribers. 


The  German  people  are  becoming 
thoroughly  aroused  over  the  destruc- 
tion being  wrought  in  that  country 
by  alcoholic  drinks.  The  university 
authorities  complain  that  their  stu- 
dents are  becoming  stupid,  and 
something  must  be  done  to  stdy  the 
tide  of  beer  drinking.  A  recent 
writer  has  discovered  that  nearly  all 
the  crimes  are  committed  while  un- 
der the  influence  of  drink.  The 
emperor  is  investigating  the  influ- 
ence of  beer  upon  the  German  work- 
men. 


UnuSuai.  interest  has  attached  to 
the  open  air  treatment  of  consump- 


NoRWAY,  Ireland  and  Spain  have 
more  blind  people  in  proportion  to 
population  than  any  other  European 
country.  Spain  has  216  per  100,000; 
Norway,  20S,  and  Ireland,  iii. 


CURRENT   EVENTS 


THE   Gi:,OBE-TROTTERS. 


The  President's  Western  Tour. 
— On  April  ist  the  President  left 
Washington  on  his  special  car  for  a 
nine  weeks'  tour  of  the  west.  He 
reached  Chicago  on  the  following 
morning  and  visited  the  University 
of  Chicago  where  he  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm  by  the  stu- 
dents. The  title  of  IvL  D.,  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Doctor  Harper. 
The  ceremonies  ended  with  the  lay- 
ing of  the  corner  stone  of  the  new 
Law  School  building  by  President 
Roosevelt.  In  the  evening  he  gave 
an  address  in  the  Auditorium  on  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  and  closed  with  a 
strong  plea  for  a  powerful  navy  as 
the  best  guarantee  of  peace.  From 
Chicago  he  went  to  Madison,  Wis., 
from  there  to  Milwaukee  and  on  to 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  making 
speeches  on  trusts,  the  tariff  and  the 
Philippines  to  thousands  of  people. 
After  making  speeches  in  North  Da- 
kota and  Montana,  the  President 
made  a  tour  of  the  Yellowstone  Park 
accompanied  by  John  Burroughs  the 
naturalist.  On  April  30th  President 
Roosevelt  and  ex-President  Cleve- 
land made  the  principal  addresses  at 
the  dedication  of  the  buildings  of  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition,  After  viewing 
the  display  of  fireworks  in  the  even- 
ing  the  Presidential   party   left    the 


city,  the  next  stopping  place  to  be 
Kansas  City.  The  President  was  ac- 
companied by  Secretary  Root  who 
will  travel  as  far  as  Topeka,  Kan., 
with  him.  President  Butler  of 
Columbia  University  was  also  in  the 
party. 

Conditions  in  China  :  Prospec- 
tive Outbreak. — In  February  it  was 
reported  that  the  powers  would  do 
well  to  consider  another  massacre  of 
foreigners  in  China.  General  Tung 
Fuh  was  drilling  an  army  of  ten 
thousand  men  in  the  province  of 
Kaurn.  The  governor  of  that  prov- 
ince was  powerless  to  act,  having 
just  obeyed  an  order  from  the  court 
of  Peking  to  disband  a  provincial 
army  of  four  thousand  men.  That 
there  was  a  collusion  between  Tung 
and  the  court  of  Peking  was  openly 
alleged.  Since  then  there  have  been 
many  rumors  of  an  outbreak  in  China. 
Whether  the  death  of  Vung  Lu  will 
change  the  conditions  or  not  is  not 
yet  known.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will 
make  things  easier  for  foreigners, 
since  it  is  known  that  Yung  Lu  was 
secretly  hostile  to  them  and  the  real 
leader  and  instigator  of  the  anti- 
foreign  movement  of  1900.  Yung  Lu 
wfiS  an  example  of  the  great  personal 
weight  of  the  officials  in  China. 
Nominally  only  controller  of  finances 
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and  first'grand  secretary,  be  was  in 
reality  Premier  of  China.  Not  only 
double  faced  in  tbis,  be  was  likewise 
in  bis  dealings  with  foreigners,  bat- 
ing them  in  secret  while  being  deco- 
rated by  the  Crown  for  protecting 
them  against  the  Boxers.  The  treaty 
peroid  of  six  months  for  the  Russia* 
evacuation  of  the  province  of  Man- 
churia expired  April  8.  Russia  met 
her  technical  obligation  by  removing 
troops  from  the  interior,  by  sending 
some  to  Port  Arthur  and  establishing 
the  rest  along  the  railroad.  The 
plenary  interpretation  Russia  is  giv- 
ing to  the  treaty  is  very  disquieting 
to  the  powers,  especially  to  Japan. 
By  the  compact  she  was  allowed  to 
retain  such  guards  as  she  should 
deem  necessary  along  the  railroad. 
She  is  building  block  houses  at  equal 
intervals  along  the  route  which  she 
will  strongly  garrison.  When  the 
work  is  completed  Russia  will  have 
about  three  thousand  soldiers,  if  not 
more,  for  a  strategic  control  of 
ISianchuria.  The  Russo-Japanese 
crisis  is  at  present  small  but  it  may 
grow  larger  at  any  moment.  The  oc- 
cupation of  Manchuria  is  one  reason 
for  it.  Another  is  a  dispute  over  a 
timber  concession  at  the  month  of 
the  Yalu  River  in  Manchuria.  A 
Russian  claimed  to  have  control  over 
it  but  when  he  sent  his  agents  to 
work  it  he  found  the  Japanese  in 
possession.  He  appealed  to  bis  own 
government  and  at  present  eight 
hundred  soldiers  are  on  the  way  to 
the  scene.  In  Southern  China, 
Province  of  Kwang-Si,  one  hundred 
thousand     rebels     are    under    arms. 


France  still  continues  to  threaten  the 
province  with  militia,  and  a  late 
mail  reports  that  her  soldier  have 
already  crossed  the  boundary  of  Indo- 
China.  If  France  once  gets  a  foot- 
hold in  Kwang-Si  she  will  hold  it  as 
Russia  is  holding  Manchuria. 

Russia  and  Manchuria. — On 
April  23  came  the  announcement 
that  Russia,  bad  made  certain 
demands  on  the  Chinese  Foreign 
Office.  They  are,  that  no  more  Man- 
cburian  ports  or  towns  are  to  be 
opened,  or  any  more  foreign  Consuls 
admitted  to  Manchuria,  no  foreigners, 
except  Russians  to  be  employed  in 
Manchurian  public  service,  the  pres- 
ent status  of  Maucburia  to  remain 
unchanged,  custom  receipts  at  New 
Chwanglo  be  given  to  the  Russo- 
Chinese  Bank,  a  sanitary  commission 
to  be  established  under  Russian  con- 
trol, and  no  territory  in  Manchuria 
to  be  alienated  to  any  other  Power. 
The  demands  were  returned  as  the 
Chinese  Government  would  not  con- 
sider them,  and  Russia  will  persist  in 
occupying  Manchuria  until  the  de- 
mands are  complied  with.  The 
United  States  has  sent  a  note  to  Rus- 
sia asking  an  explanation  of  the  de- 
mands, and  also  one  to  China  urging 
them  not  to  yield.  It  is  expected 
that  Great  Britain,  Japan  and  the 
United  States  will  support  China's 
refusal,  but  France  who  has  interest 
of  her  own  in  Southern  China  will 
approve  of  Russia's  action.  Germany 
is  indifferent.  This  latest  Russian 
movement  is  not  consistent  with  her 
statement  of  a  few  years  back  of 
maintaining  the  "open  door." 
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DewKy  and  the  German  Navy. 
— An  important  feature  of  current 
history  during  the  past  few  years  has 
been  a  peculiar  series  of  occurrences 
that  have  provoked  displays  of  ill- 
feeling  or  good-feeling  between  this 
country  and  Germany.  Hardly  less 
important  than  these  events  have 
been  the  expressions  of  the  news- 
papers in  regard  to  them.  The  great 
majority  of  our  newspapers  do  not 
hesitate  to  express  the  belief  that 
Admiral  Dewey's  reflections  on  the 
German  navy  and  Emperor  were  un- 
necessary and  in  poor  taste.  Admiral 
Dewey  is  reported  to  have  said  of  the 
German  navy  that  he  had  made  a 
deep  study  of  that  navy  and  that  the 
men  do  not  begin  to  compare  in  edu- 
cation and  intelligence  with  the 
Americans.  The  men  have  been  ed- 
ucated so  that  they  look  to  the  ofii- 
cers  and  depend  upon  them  for  spe- 
cific instructions  in  the  least  matters. 
Our  navy  consists  of  fifty-four  war- 
ships, including  colliers  and  all,  and 
Germany  could  not  possibly  get  a 
fleet  over  here  that  could  fight  such  an 
aggregation  of  war-ships  as  that. 
It  is  said  that  the  President  had  a 
personal  interview  wjth  Admiral 
Dewey,  in  which  the  Admiral,  admit- 
ting that  he  expressed  the  sentiments 
reported,  said  that  his  remarks  were 
not  intended  for  publication.  The  Ad- 
miral's words  bring  out  the  opinion 
from  one  Berlin  paper  that, "the  Amer- 
ican navy  is  evidently  suffering  from 
a  disease  of  infancy,  lack  of  modesty," 
while  "its  leader  evinces  something 
unspeakabl)'  immature."  It  is  from 
every  point  of  view  desirable  that  our 


relations  with  Germany  should  be 
those  of  frank  antagonism.  Politi- 
cally and  commercially,  Germany  is 
our  enemy.  For  Germany  is  try- 
ing the  same  game  with  us  it  played 
successfull}'^  on  France,  the  only  dif- 
ference is  that  the  scene  is  changed 
from  land  to  sea.  "After  all,  what 
do  Americans  care  for  Germany's 
friendship.?  Absolutely  nothing.  The 
United  States  and  Germany  have 
nothing  whatever  in  common.  Any- 
thing that  helps  to  a  popular  under- 
standing of  that  fact  is  to  be  ap- 
plauded." "But  some  of  our  Ger- 
man friends  appear  to  be  built  of 
more  sensitive  stuff,  or  else  they  are 
not  so  sure  about  their  own  navy. 
They  seem  to  have  lost  their  heads 
altogether  and  are  now  trying  to  see 
who,  can  say  the  harshest  things 
about  us." 

Conditions  in  Centrai,  and 
Southern  America.  —  News  from 
Venezuela  tell  of  the  success  of  the 
Government  forces.  Near  Tacarigua, 
recently.  General  Rolande  was  at- 
tacked by  three  thousand  supporters 
of  Castro,  and  after  fourteen  hours 
of  fighting  six  hundred  rebels  were 
killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prisoners. 
It  is  also  reported  that  Rolando  has 
intrenched  himself  near  Rio  Chico, 
and  that  Gomez  has  surrounded  him 
with  a  force  of  4,100  men,  P*urther 
fighting  is  reported  from  San-Do- 
mingo City,  resulting  favorably  ot 
the  revolutionists.  The  outlook  there 
is  said  to  be  very  glooomy.  The  rev- 
olution is  gathering  strength  and  has 
many  adherents  throughout  San 
Domingo.     Inhabitants   of  neighbor^ 
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ing  towns  are  fleeiug  into  the  city 
where  they  are  being  quartered  in 
the  cathedrals  and  warehouses.  Pro- 
visions  are  very  dear  and  growing 
scarce.  From  Rio  Janeiro  news  has 
come  that  Bolivian  troops  under 
President  Pando  have  advanced  on 
the  disputed  territory  of  Acre,  and 
Brazilian  forces  have  been  sent  to 
prevent  their  entry  into  the  country. 
The  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex- 
position.—In  order  to  fittingly  cele- 
brate the  purchase  of  the  Louisiana 
territory  by  President  Jefferson  in 
1S03,  there  will  be  a  magnificent  Ex- 
position or  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis 
in  1904.  Most  elaborate  preparations 
have  been  made.  It  will  exceed  liy,- 
000,000  in  cost  and  will  cover  1,180 
acres  with  beautiful  buildings,  con- 
taining the  grandest  achievements  of 
all  nations  and  a  wealth  of  educa- 
tional value.  Many  famous  and  in- 
fluential foreigners  will  be  present. 
Most  interesting  will  be  an  Aerial 
Navigation  contest  for  which  large 
prizes  are  offered.  Wireless  telegra- 
phy will  be  demonstrated  for  every- 
one. Fuel  and  refrigeration  problems 
are  recently  of  great  importance. 
Contributions  to  the  solution  of  the 
pressing  problems  of  locomotion  and 
transportation  will  be  made.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Baron  de  Coubertin, 
the  Olympic  Games,  the  great  ath- 
letic content  of  Ancient  Greece,  which 
was  to  have  taken  place  at  Chicago 
next  year  will  be  transferred  to  St. 
Louis.  Music  will  be  presented  on  a 
grand  scale  by  the  expenditure  of 
one-half  million  dollars.  There  will 
be  a  four-manual  organ  with  144 
stops,  operated  by  electricity,  the 
largest  ever  constructed.  Most  of 
the  States  will  have  separate  build- 
ings   and    are    expending    care    and 


money  upon  the  exhibitions.  The 
general  plan  of  the  grounds  is  huge, 
artistic  and  pleasing,  the  buildings 
beautiful  and  all  arranged  to  educate 
and  broaden  the  intelligence  of  its 
fortunate  visitors  to  be. 

Science. — An  interesting    discov- 
ery,     which     may     affect      different 
branches    of   the  clay   industry,   has 
been    made    by    E.    G.    Acheson   of 
Niagara  Falls.  By  experimenting  Mr. 
Acheson  found  that  the  plasticity  of 
clay  was  greatly  increased  by  treat- 
ing clay  with  a   solution   of   tannin. 
Much  less  water  is  required  to  make 
the  clay  soft  under  the  new  method, 
one-half  of  one  per  cent,   of  tannin 
reducing    the    amount   of    water   by 
thirteen  per  cent.     Important  results 
are  expected  to  follow  Mr.  Acheson's 
discovery.     The   clay    so    treated    is 
called     "Egyptianized     clay."— Two 
tests    of   the    Lebaudy   airship   were 
made    April    13th,    both    successful. 
At  the    first    test    a    height    of    200 
metres  was  reached  and  went  a  dis- 
tance of  nineteen   kilometers.      The 
second  time  300  meters  altitude  was 
attained  and  good  progress  was  made 
in  spite   of  a   strong   wind.— One   of 
the    latest   inventions  to  be  used  in 
connection     with     shipwrecks     is     a 
kite,  devised  by  Comte  Brossard  de 
Corbigny.     It  has  been  satisfactorily 
tested  at  Toulon  and   Brest   and   will 
now  be  generally  introduced.     When 
a   ship   runs   ashore    the   kite   is  re- 
leased,  and    the    wind     blowing   on 
shore,  it  is  carried  inland.     It  is   gov- 
erned  by   a  guide  rope  which  brings 
it  within  reach  of  the  people   on   the 
land.     There  is  a  pocket   in  the  kite 
for    messages    and    a    receiver     and 
transmitter     are     attached     so     that 
telephonic    communication     can    be 
set  up. 
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Friends  of  the  Institution  will  kindl}-  bear  in  mind  that  Bedding,  Sheets, 
Pillow-cases,  Towels  and  Table-linen  are  constantly  wearing  out  and  gifts  of 
these  special  articles  delight  the  matron's  heart. 


BIRTHDAY  EVENING. 

During  the  month  of  March,  five  of  our  family  in  the  Home  had  birth- 
days. We  celebrated  these  anniversaries  all  together  on  the  last  evening  of 
the  month.  The  eveniag's  program  was  furnished  by  the  pupils — different 
members  of  the  family  furnishing  what  they  could  of  entertainment.  It  was 
truly  our  own  entertainment,  and  all  who  wished  might  take  a  share.  There 
were  music,  reading,  stories,  and  recitations — even  two  or  three  short 
selections  rendered  in  foreign  tongues,  which  we  each  had  the  satisfaction  of 
feeling  we  understood  about  as  well  as  our  neighbors  did.  After  cake  and 
cream  had  been  served,  the  evening  of  simple,  homelike  pleasure  was  over. 
A  member  of  our  family  wrote  a  verse  for  each  one  whose  birthday  was  cele- 
brated and  guessing  to  whom  the  verse  applied  was  not  the  least  interesting 
part  of  the  program. 
MRS.  MABEIv  JONES,  MISS  EVA  SPRAGUE, 

(A'nozvn  among  ns  as  -The  Queen.-)  g^^p  ^^  Hghtly  as  the  fairy 

Make  obeisance  all  ye  people  Speak  as  softly  as  the  zephyr, 

Arm  yourselves  with  fife  and  drum.       Dainty    be    the    garlands    that   you 
Ring  the  bells  from  every  steeple  weave. 

Celebrate  this  royal  birthday,  ^ell  befitting  form  and  face 

Have  all  ranks  and  classes  come  !  Qf  ^^jg  ^^^  t^^gy  are  to  grace. 


MR.  HARRY  REYNOLDS, 

MISS  IDA  HATHEWAY, 
Slay  but  brief  among  us, 

But  long  enough  to  show  Strewing  flowers  all  the  way, 

The  steadfast  purpose  and  the  worth  Shedding  sunshine  every  day. 

Of  one  we're  glad  to  know.  May  the  coming  years  rich  blessings 
With  much  good   cheer   for  many   a  bring, 

,,ga.r  I'o  the  one  whose  birthday  song  we 
May  birthdays  come  and  go.  sing. 


MR.  GEORGE  CURTIS, 
Up  in  the  morning  early 

Just  at  the  peep  of  day. 
Bicycle  always  ready 

For  miles  and  miles  away  ; 
Knowing  the  press  and  the  almanac 

well, 
Surely  you  all  this  birthday  can  tell. 
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Designs 
Copyrights  &c. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
qulcltly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probalily  patentable.  Comnmniea- 
tions  strict lyconticlential.  Handbook  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  atiency  for  securing  patents. 

P.-itenta  taken  through  Muinx  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice,  without  charge,  iu  the 

Scientific  American. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  I-argest  cir- 
culation of  any  scientitJc  .iournal.  Terms,  $3  a 
year;  four  months,  $1.   Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNNXCo.seiBroadway.  New  York 

Branch  Office.  625  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FREEJOLL 

6irU.  send  us  your  name  and  addreee 
and  we  wUl  mail  you  30  handsomly 
engraved  fiUver  JVoTeltfcs  to  sdU 
fcmong  friends  at  10  ct«.  each.  When 
Bold,  remit  us  the  money  and  we  will 
promptly  forward  to  your  address  a 
most  mwilflcent  Drenscd  French 
»oII,  a  bite  and  loVely  beauty,  nearly 
Two  Feet  Tall,  fuU  lointed  (body. 
.turning  btsqiie  head,  pearly  teeth,  au- 
tomaUc  sleeping  eyes,  tJippers  and 
•stocklngB  to  take  off,  and  beautiful 
JonK  flowing  hair  that  can  be  combed, 
brajded  and  curled.  A  largo  and  hand- 
eomedoU  that  will  delight  and  please 
the  girla.  Order  30  sSver  JloveltJes 
at  once,  and  addrfiss, 

American  Supply  Co.,  ^ 
Box.  \as   Plainville.  Conn.». 


WASHING    MACHINE. 

^■■r  ^  .  We  will  send  this 
^t*Wn^  WayhiDg9Machlno 
■  I  IlIL  I'^i'OQ  *•>  every  house 
^  ■  ^^  wife  who  win  sell 
18  packages  of  needles  or  gold 
and  sliver  finished  aluminum 
Thimbles  at  lOcts  each.  When 
sold  send  us  the  $1.80  and  will 
«end  washer  at  once.  Regular 
price  $5.00.  AM.  SUPPLY  CO. 
L.  B.     67.      Plainville,  Conn. 


MY  LORD  FARQUHAR 

BY 

THOMAS  EMMET  MOORE. 
Cloth,  l2mo,  $1.25. 

May  be  ordered  through  any  book- 
seller, or  will  be  sent  postpaid  for  the 
price  by  The  Abbey  Press,  Publishers, 
of  One  Hundred  aud  I'ourteen  P'ifth 
Avenue,  New  York;  with  agencies  in 
London,  Montreal  and  elsewhere,  who 
always  issue  interesting  works. 

I  Manuscripts  suitable  for 
issuing  in  volume  fnrm 
required  by  an  establish- 
ed house;  liberal,  prompt 
straightforward  terms. 
Address  BOOKS,  141 
Herald  23d  Street,  New 
York. 
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PATENTS 


Send  us  sketch  and  description  of  your  in- 
vention and  ascertain,  free  of  charg-e, whether 
it  is  patentable.  Communications  strictly  cou- 
fidentiai. 

Patents  taken  throug-h  our  office  will  receive 
a  special  notice  in  the  American  Inventor, a 
handsomely  illus  rated  journal,  devoted  to  the 
latest  developments  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  to  the  inventor.    Address 

HENSEY   &  ROBINSON, 

(WALTER  R.  HENSEY,) 

PATKNT     I,AWYERS, 
Burche  Building-.  Washington,  D.  G> 

"^Saving's  Bank  Free 

SEND  Y^OUR  ADDRESS  TO  THE 
IVevv  Knp;lan(l  Newspaper  Club,  15  State  St., 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  secure  free,  a  beautiful 
Nickel  vSaving's  Bank,  also  full  particu- 
lars regarding  the  new  TIIRKE  VOUiME  1U02 
1 N  T  E  R  N  A  T 1 0  i\  A  L  EXCYCLOIMIDR'  DICTIONARY 
which  is  now  being  furni.shed  to  readers 
of  this  paper  for  only  Five  Cents  a  Day. 


YOUNG    PEOPLE'S    PAPER. 

For  all  ages  of  j^oung  people  from  12  to  90.  Illustrated  20 
page  monthly.  Helps  young  writers;  75  cents  a  year,  send  for  a 
sample  copy. 

YOUNG  PEOPI^E'S  PAPER, 
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VALUABI.K  SUGGESTIONS. 

Send  one  dollar  to  "The  Problem,"  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  receive  a 
copy  of  Myrtle  Oneel's  work,  "A  Breeze  of  Harmony  from  the  Higher 
Planes,  or  the  Prayer  of  a  Deep,  Faithful  Heart."  In  this  work,  the  occult 
student  is  guarded  against  those  pit-falls  of  barren  intellectualism,  and  fur 
nished,  in  a  practical  form,  those  suggestions  that  enlist  all  the  resourses  o 
Man  in  the  work  of  developing  an  ideal  body  and  mind. 

The  work  proper  consists  of  152  paragraphs  each  of  which  expresses  an 
ideal  resolution  to  be  enforced  by  the  will.  It  is  accompanied  by  an  explan- 
atory guide  which  gives  the  leading  experiences  of  the  author  explaining  the 
origin  and  purpose  of  the  work.  Specific  instructions  are  given  enabling 
the  student  to  secure  the  indicated  results.  The  work  is  inspirational  and 
devotional,  and  every  aspirant  for  occult  attainment  should  have  a  copy. 
Send  tor  it. 

"Fifteen  PoeticalLessons  in  the  Beautiful  Truths  of  the  Higher  Wisdom." 
by  Wallace  D.  McGill,  F.  T.  S.,  fulfills  the  requirements  of  both  a  useful  and 
an  aesthetic  work.  The  lessons  clothed  in  poetical  beauty  may  be  easily 
held  in  the  memory  as  texts  for  deep  and  continuous  meditations.  Send 
fifty  cents  and  secure  a  copy  of  this  new  and  valuable  publication. 

Write  to  Wallace  D.  McGill,  F.  T.  S.,  for  particulars  concerning  his 
receipt  for  correct  and  philosophical  living.  It  will  pay  you.  He  invites 
all  conscientious  persons  to  co-operate  with  him  in  the  work  of  investigation 
in  which  he  is  engaged.  Address  Wallace  D.  McGill,  F.  T.  S.,  Editor  of 
The  Problem. 

Iveavenworth,  Kansas.  ' 
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The  ninth  article  in  the  series,  "The  Beginnings  of  Things"  tells  of  the 
beginning  of  work  for  the  enfranchisement  of  woman.  Long  ago  this  nibve- 
nient  passed  its  stage  of  ridicule  and  todaj'  the  women  of  four  great  states 
have  full  suffrage,  voting  on  all  questions  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  men 
citizens  vote.  The  women  in  these  states  have  never  divided  on  sex  lines 
politically  and  there  has  never  been  an  instance  of  the  women  as  a  body 
arrayed  against  the  men  as  a  body,  as  has  been  predicted  by  those  opposing 
full  suffrage  for  women.  The  woman  vote  has  proven  itself  a  terror  to  evil- 
doers, and  the  political  parties  of  Colorado,  Idaho,  Utah  and  Wyoming  have 
been  compelled  to  select  candidates  for  ofllce  whose  records  were  clean,  as 
women  are  far  more  apt  than  men  to  vote  against  candidates  whom  they  deeai 
unworthy.  Thus  far  the  influence  of  women  in  the  equal  suffras^e  states  has 
been  used  less  to  secure  offices  for  themselves  than  to  determine  the  character 
of  the  male  incumbents.  There  is  any  quantity  of  evidence  that  cannot  be 
doubted  or  rejected  showing  that  women  vote  intelligently,  conscientiously 
and  fearlessly  and  that  their  influence  in  politics  has  been  decidedly  elevat- 
ing. In  Wyoming,  by  reason  of  the  woman  vote,  men  and  women  in  state 
employ  (including  teachers)  receive  equal  pay  for  equal  work  and  child  labor 
is  forbidden  ;  in  Idaho,  equal  suiTrage  has  caused  the  passage  of  bills  abolish- 
ing licensed  gambling  and  has  greatly  improved  the  laws  governing  school 
management  ;  in  Colorado,  among  other  bills  passed  I)}-  the  influence  of  the 
woman  vote  is  one  making  mothers  joint  guardians  with  fathers  of  their  chil- 
dren ;  in  Utah,  since  women  have  voted,  by  law  women  teachers  receive  the 
same  pay  as  men  teachers,  for  the  same  work.  In  all  these  enfranchised 
states  there  are  now  laws  for  the  better  protection  of  public  health  ;  the  age 
of  protection  for  girls  has  been  raised  to  eighteen  years  ;  children  are  better 
protected  ;  elections  are  more  orderly,  primaries  improved,  laws  pertaining 
to  gambling,  tobacco  and  liquor  sales  are  better  enforced,  school  facilities 
have  been  increased  and  better  management  has  been  secured.  INIrs.  Young, 
the  writer  of  the  article  on  Suffrage  in  this  issue  is  one  of  the  leading 
Suffragists  of  the  South,  an  author  of  great  ability,  a  newspaper  woman  also, 
the  growing  sentiment  in  the  South  for  the  equality  of  the  sexes  is  largely 
due  to  her  efforts.  Mrs,  Hooker,  whose  picture  is  our  frontispiece  this 
month,  has  been  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  work  in  the  Norllu  For 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  her  voice,  pen  and  pocketbook  have  been 
freely  usetl  in  this  cause.  She  has  brought  to  the  work  the  force,  insistence 
at  (1  talent  of  a  Beecher.  The  next  article  in  this  series  will  be  on  the  Begin- 
niug  of  the  Humane  Society  Work  by  Mr.  Chandler  H.  Miller,  Sec'y  of  the 
Connecticut  Humane  Society. 

In  response  to  our  appeals  many  of  our  old  subscribers,  renewing  for  their 
subscription,  have  sent  with  their  own,  one  or  more  new  subscriptions.  Jn 
no  belter  way  can  our  friends  assist  us  than  by  interesting  others  in  our  work 
and  in  no  better  way  can  those  who  do  not  know  what  is  being  done  for  the 
blind,  learn,  than  by  reading  Talks  and  Tales  for  1903.  We  offer  (see  next 
page)  Will  Carleton's  magazine.  Every  Where,  with  Talks  and  Tales  for 
$1.25.     Every  Where  is  50  cents  a  year  and  Talks  and  Tales,  f  i.oo. 


A  1903  Offer. 


We  have  made  arrangements  with  the  pub- 
lishers of  Every  Where,  the  magazine 
edited  by  Will  Carleton,  the  poet,  which 
allow  us  to  offer  that  excellent,  handsomely 
illustrated  36  page  magazine  to  all  subscri- 
bers of  Ta/ks  and  Tales  paying  up  arrears  and 
remitting  $1.25  for  renewal.  The  same  offer 
to  new  subscribers.  New  Poems  by  Will 
Carleton  and  Mrs.   Saugster  appear  in  each 

number  of  Every  Where. 

Send   for  sample   copies  of  both   magazines. 

Address  Talks  and  Tales, 

336   Wethersfield  Ave., 

Hartford,   Conn. 


Isabella  Beecher  Hooker. 
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BY  THE  FAMOUS  TRAVELERS  E.  AND  E.  AND  THEIR  EQUALLY 
FAMOUS  SERVANTS  S.  AND  P. 


CAN  we  still  be  in  Europe,  we  wonder,  as  we  emerge  from  the  station  into 
the  first  of  those  vast,  arid,  dusty,  meaningless  squares  with  which  we 
afterwards  become  so  familiar,  and  see  the  multitude  of  droskies — the 
smallest  carriages  in  the  world,  mere  sledges  on  wheels,  with  drivers  like  old 
women  in  low-crowned  hats  and  long,  blue  dressing-gowns  buttoned  from 
their  throats  to  their  feet.  All  have  the  same  mild,  sleep}-,  benignant  expres- 
sion, and  the  gowns  of  all,  even  in  the  burning  summer  weather,  are  wadded 
till  they  are  like  feather  beds,  so  that  all  proportions  of  the  figure  are  lost, 
only  a  girdle  indicating  where  the  waist  should  be.  It  is  useless  to  pull  at 
your  driver  or  even  to  thump  him  as  hard  as  you  can  to  make  him  turn  round 
and  attend  to  you,  for  your  hand  will  only  sink  deep  into  his  woolly  protec- 
tion. You  would  have  small  chance,  however,  of  conversation  under  any 
circumstances,  for  "Hold  on  in  God's  name,  little  father  !"  your  coachman 
exclaims,  as  soon  as  you  have  made  your  bargain,  and  away  you  go  with  a  leap 
and  a  rush,  rattling,  banging  over  the  stones,  swinging  from  side  to  side, 
pulling  up  with  a  jolt  which  almost  hurls  your  bones  out  of  your  skin,  and 
then,  without  an  instant's  reprieve,  dashing  on  more  wildly  than  ever.  Mar- 
vellously adroit  are  the  drivers.  No  whip  is  necessary,  the  voice  takes  its 
place.  A  sort  of  groan  makes  the  foot-passengers  give  way ;  the  pace  of  the 
droski  never  relaxes.  To  make  the  horses  go  faster  the  reins  are  tightened  ; 
to  stop  them  they  are  slackened.  It  is  said  to  be  a  local  statistic  that  one 
foot-passenger  is  killed  daily  in  the  city  by  the  droskies.  Yet  any  driver 
knocking  down  a  foot-passenger  is  liable  to  be  flogged  and  fined. 

Here,  in  the  most  eastern  capital  in  the  world,  there  are  days  without 
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night,  but  there  are  also  days  ahuost  without  day,  having  only  five  hours  and 
forty-seven  minutes  of  light. 

A  number  of  marshy  islands,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  were  chieflv 
inhabited  by  wolves  and  bears  till  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
though  a  few  fisherman's  huts  rose  here  and  there  amid  the  thickets,  on  the 
drier  part  of  the  morass.  Ivan,  the  Terrible,  had  some  idea  of  founding  a 
town  here, but  it  was  left  for  Peter,  the  Great,  to  liegin  work  in  1703,  founding 
St.  Petersl)urg,  as  Algarotte  says,  "for  a  window  1)y  which  the  Russians 
might  look  out  into  civilized  Europe." 

Peter — or  Piter,  as  he  wrote  himself — gave  the  name  of  his  patron  saint 
to  his  new  city,  which  is  therefore  rightly  called  St.  Peters1)urg,  not  simply 
Petersburg,  It  was  the  apple  of  his  eye,  his  "Paradise,"  as  he  calls  it  in  one 
of  his  letters.  He  regarded  neither  the  danger  of  floods  l^y  which  parts  of  the 
city  are  still  inundated,  nor  the  unhealthiness  by  which  the  death-rate  is  still 
nmch  higher  at  St.  Petersburg,  than  in  any  other  city  in  Europe.  When 
Catherine  II  complained  of  the  ill  effects  of  the  climate,  upon  her  health,  one 
of  her  courtiers  justly  replied  :  "It  is  not  the  fault  of  God,  Madam,  if  men 
insist  upon  building  the  capital  of  a  great  empire  upon  laud  destined  by 
nature  for  the  abode  of  bears  and  wolves." 

It  was  on  the  most  inland  of  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  called 
by  the  Finns  Vanni  Saari,  that  Peter  laid  his  foundations.  He  superintended 
the  building  of  one  of  the  bastions  of  his  fortress  himself,  and  gave  the  others 
in  charge,  to  his  chief  officers.  At  first  the  fortifications  were  only  Ijuilt  of 
wood,  but  three  years  afterwards  they  were  re-erected  in  stone  by  masons 
from  Novogorod  who  were  assisted  by  the  soldiers.  The  first  fortress  was 
begun  on  the  i6ih  of  May,  1703,  and  finished  in  five  months.  Wheelbarrows 
were  unknown  and  the  workmen  scraped  up  the  earth  with  their  hands  and 
carried  it  to  the  ramparts  in  their  shirts  or  in  bags  made  of  matting.  Two 
thousand  thieves  and  other  criminals  sentenced  to  Siberia  were  ordered  to 
serve  under  the  Novogorod  workmen.  Within  the  fortress  a  little  church  was 
erected  and  dedicated  to  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter  ;  it  was  covered  with  yellow 
stucco  inside  and  bore  a  chime  of  bells.  The  first  brick  house  was  built  by 
Count  Golovkin  in  1710,  and  the  following  year  Peter  constructed  a  little 
brick  cottage  for  himself,  which  he  called  his  palace,  just  outside  the  fortress. 
In  nine  years  from  the  foundation  of  the  city,  the  seat  of  government  was 
moved  from  Moscow  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  1710  the  Tsar  enforced  that  all 
the  nobility  and  principal  merchants  should  have  houses  there,  while  every 
large  vessel  on  the  Neva  was  forced  to  liring  thirty  stones,  every  small  one 
ten,  and  every  peasant's  cart  three,  towards  the  building  of  the  new  city. 
Breaking  through  even  the  tradition  wh'ch  required  that  princes  should  be 
buried  at  St.  Michael  of  the  Kremlin  of  Moscow,  Peter  marked  out  his  toml) 
and  those  of  his  successors  in  his  new  cathedral.  "Before  the  new  capital," 
says  Pouchkine,  "Moscow  bent  her  head,  as  an  imperial  widow  bows  before  a 
young  Tsaritsa." 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  BLIND  GIRL. 


NINA   RHOADES. 


Chapter  XXIII  Continued. 

1WAS  silent,  but  my  heart  was  Ideating  uncomfortably  fast.  It  was  prol)a- 
bly  only  a  strange  coincidence,  and  yet  I  could  not  help  remeinbering 
Miss  Garland's  remarks  about  the  man's  having  a  wife  and  child  ;  yes,  and 
had  he  not  himself  spoken  of  his  little  girl?  Ivulu  chattered  on,  quite  uncon- 
cious  of  any  anxiety  on  my  part,  giving  me  various  bits  of  information,  such 
as  the  fact  of  the  chippie  bird  having  a  nest  in  the  tree  just  outside  the 
nursery  window,  and  the  big  dog  belonging  to  the  people  next  door,  who 
chased  poor  Miss  Mouser,  and  frightened  her  so  "she  runned  under  the  barn; 
and  didn't  come  out  all  day."  But  my  interest  flagged,  and  when  Mrs.  Bell 
came  back  a  few  nfinutes  later,  she  found  nie  looking  so  flushed  and  dis- 
turbed that  she  insisted  in  sending  away  the  child  at  once,  declaring  I  was 
tired,  and  I  must  lie  still  and  rest.  But  there  was  no  rest  for  me  just  then, 
and  as  soon  as  Lulu  had  departed— which  she  did  with  great  reluctance — I 
began  rather  nervously 

"Mrs.  Bell,  if  you  are  not  very  busy,  may  I  talk  to  you  for  a  little  while? 
There  is  something  I  should  like  to  tell  you." 

Mrs.  Bell's  only  reply  was  to  draw  her  chair  close  to  the  bed,  and  take 
my  hot  hand  in  hers. 

"The  other  day," — I  began — "You  remember  the  da}-  I  came  here  with 
Mr.  Henderson  I  was  going  to  tell  you  all  about  myself.  I  was  just  beginning 
when  that  telegram  came,  and  you  had  to  go  away  in  such  a  hurry.  May 
I  tell  you  my  story  now?  I  think  I  should  feel  happier  if  I  thought  you 
knew.  You  have  been  so  good  to  me.  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  deceiving  you 
in  anyway." 

Mrs.  Bell  stooped  and  kissed  me, 

"My  dear,"  she  said  verj-  tenderly,  "you  needn't  tell  me,  I  know  it 
already." 

"You  know  it  all?  you!"  I  gasped,  beginning  to  tremble.  'Who  told 
you?     How  did  you  find  it  out  ?" 


*  All  rights  reserved. 
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"Daisy,"  said  Mrs.  Bell,  and  the  sweet  voice  was  not  quite  steady,  "do 
you  believe  that  I  would  do  anything  to  cause  you  pain  if  I  could  help  it? 
especially  after  what  you  did  for  us  last  night?" 

"No,  oh,  no,  not  you,  but — " 

"Listen  dear,  and  I  will  explain  everything,  but  you  must  promise  me 
not  to  be  frightened  or  distressed  ;  indeed  there  is  nothing  to  be  distressed 
about.  I  must  begin  by  asking  you  a  question.  Do  you  remember  Dr.  Bell 
the  Garland's  boarder?" 

"Do  I  rememl)er  him?  Oh,  yes,  yes  ;  he  was  the  man  who  was  going  to 
take  me  away.  George  Ripley,  my  brother-in-law,  gave  him  permission  to 
take  me.     Mollie  told  me  all  about  it.     That  was  why  I  ran  away." 

"My  dear,  don't  tremble  so,  you  will  be  ill  if  you  let  yourself  get  so 
excited,  and  besides  there  is  no  need.  You  are  quite  safe  now,  and  you  are 
going  to  be  happy.  Now  try  to  listen  quietly,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  I  can. 
Dr.  Bell  is  not  your  enemy,  but  your  friend.  He  is  my  dear  husliand,  and  one 
of  the  very  best  and  kindest  men  in  the  whole  world." 

"Your  husband!"  I  repeated,  faintly.  "Oh,  Mrs.  Bell,  will  he  tell 
George?" 

"Many  years  ago,"  Mrs.  Bell  went  on,  without  heeding  my  question, 
"when  my  husband  was  only  a  boy,  your  father— your  own  father,  you  know, 
dear,  who  died  when  you  were  a  little  child — was  very,  very  kind  to  him. 
Indeed,  he  was  so  good,  and  did  so  much  for  him,  that  my  husband  feels  that 
as  long  as  he  lives  he  cannot  ever  repay  the  debt  of  gratitude  he  owes  your 
family.  Unfortunately  a  sad  misunderstanding  arose  between  them,  and  my 
husband  went  away,  and  never  saw  his  kind  friend  again.  He  had  many 
adventures,  but  at  last  he  was  befriended  and  adopted  by  a  kind,  rich  old 
doctor  in  England,  who  had  him  well  educated,  and  at  his  death  left  him  all 
his  money. 

"For  many  years  my  husband  did  not  come  back  to  America.  He  had 
learned  that  your  father  was  dead,  and  that  you  had  been  adopted  by  an  aunt 
living  in  the  West.  But  he  never  forgot  what  he  owed  his  kind  1)enefactor, 
and  when  he  came  back  to  New  York,  three  years  ago,  a  well-to-do,  prosper- 
ous physician,  the  very  first  thing  he  did  was  to  make  a  journey  to  Chicago, 
in  order  to  learn  something  about  his  old  friend's  little  daughter.  He  learned 
that  you  were  well  and  happy,  and  came  back  feeling  that  there  was  nothing 
he  could  do  for  you  then.  He  went  several  times  to  Chicago  after  that,  and 
you  may  remember  that  he  met  you  once — " 

"Yes,  yes,"  I  interrupted,  eagerly,  "I  remember.  Sophie  left  me  alone 
in  the  street,  and  some  runaway  horses  frightened  me.  Sophie  said  he  saved 
my  life." 

"Yes,  dear,  I  know.  Well,  just^after  that  we  went  back  to  England  for 
the  summer,  so  that  we  never  heard  of  that  terrible  sorrow  that  had  come  to 
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you  until  months  after  it  had  happened.  But  when  he  did  hear  of  it— which 
was  by  the  merest  accident— he  was  dreadfully  shocked,  and  he  went  at  once 
to  Chicago,  to  find  out  what  had  become  of  you,  and  if  there  was  not  some- 
thing he  could  do  to  help  you.  He  found  the  Ripley's  house  shut  up,  and 
was  told  by  the  care-taker  that  the  family  had  gone  abroad  for  the  winter, 
and  that  you  had  been  sent  to  board  with  some  cousins  of  Ripley's  near 
Boston. 

"The  next  thing  my  husl^and  did,  was  to  go  to  Boston,  where  after  some 
difiBculty  he  succeeded  in  making  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Garland,  having  in 
the  mean  time  written  to  Mr.  Ripley,  stating  who  he  was,  and  his  reasons  for 
wishing  to  be  of  service  to  you.  He  soon  learned  of  the  dreadful  predicament 
in  which  you  had  been  placed,  and  then  he  had  but  one  idea  to  see  you,  and  find 
out  for  himself  whether  what  Dr.  Garland  said  about  you  was  true  or  not. 
He  persuaded  the  Garlands  to  take  him  as  a  boarder,  giving  them  no  reasons 
for  wishing  to  come  beyond  the  fact  that  he  expected  to  remain  in  Boston 
some  time,  and  was  anxious  to  find  a  quiet  boarding-place.  They  suspected 
nothing,  and  never  learned  of  his  real  motive  in  coming  there,  until  a  cable 
arrived  from  Mr.  Ripley,  in  reply  to  his  letter,  giving  him  permission  to 
assume  entire  charge  of  you  if  he  chose. 

"All  the  rest  yo.i  know.  He  was  never  given  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  you  alone,  either  Dr.  Garland  or  his  sister  were  always  on  the  watch.  He 
did  try  to  question  the  little  servant  girl,  but  she  believed  him  to  be  your 
enemy,  and  was  too  loyal  to  betray  anything,  I  have  lost  my  heart  to  that 
girl ;  I  would  give  anything  to  have  her  live  with  me.  My  husband  did 
intend  to  take  you  away,  but  not  to  any  such  place,  as  you,  my  poor  child, 
imagined.  He  meant  to  bring  you  home  with  him,  and  then  he  felt  sure  he 
would  soon  be  able  to  find  out  for  himself  how  much  truth  there  was  in  the 
dreadful  story  the  Garlands  had  told  him  about  you.  He  did  not  really  be- 
lieve there  was  anything  the  matter  with  your  brain,  but  he  feared  you  might 
be  suffering  from  the  terrible  nervous  shock  you  had  received,  and  so  he  did 
not  dare  speak  openly  to  you,  for  fear  of  exciting  you  too  much,  and  making 
you  worse.  But  just  at  the  very  moment  when  help  was  so  near  ;  when  in  a  few 
hours  more  all  your  troubles  would  have  been  over  ;  you  suddenly  and  mys- 
teriously disappeaied. 

"I  really  thought  my  poor  husband  would  go  out  of  his  mind  at  first,  his 
anxiety  and  distress  were  so  great.  He  blamed  himself  bitterly  for  not  hav- 
ing acted  more  promptly  and  openly.  Every  effort  was  made  to  trace  you 
but  without  the  least  success.  Mrs.  West  succeeded  in  putting  us  completely 
off  the  track— that  woman  must  be  a  born  actress,  I  must  make  her  acquaint- 
ance some  day.  Of  course  my  husband  and  Dr.  Garland  communicated  at 
once  with  Mr.  Ripley,  and  for  months  we  have  been  living  in  a  state  of  ex- 
citement that  would  be  difficult  to  describe. 
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"When  I  went  to  The  Home  For  The  Blind  with  Mrs.  Ivester  that  day,  it 
was  with  the  faint  hope  that  I  might  gain  some  news  of  you  there.  You  may 
remember  how  anxious  I  was  to  learn  5^our  name,  but  when  you  told  me  it 
was  Margaret  Sheehan,  the  slight  suspicion  I  had  had  at  first  quickly  faded 
away,  although  I  left  directions  with  the  matron  to  communicate  with  us  at 
once,  should  anyone  answering  to  your  description  appear  at  The  Home. 

"Several  times  we  thought  we  were  on  the  right  track,  but  we  were 
always  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  telegram  I  received  the  other  day  was 
to  say  that  my  husband  believed  that  he  had  found  a  clue,  and  to  ask  me  to 
join  him  in  Boston  at  once.  You  see  he  was  afraid  to  meet  you  alone,  for 
fear  you  might  recognize  his  voice,  and  be  frightened,  and  he  thought  T  might 
be  able  to  explain  things,  and  prove  to  you  that  we  were  your  friends,  not 
your  enemies. 

"Well,  I  hurried  off  to  Boston,  only  to  be  met  at  the  station  by  my  hus- 
band, with  the  sorrowful  news  that  the  clue  had  proved  a  false  one,  after  all. 
It  was  the  worst  disappointment  we  had  had,  and  he  was  almost  crushed  by 
it,  poor  fellow. 

"We  returned  to  New  York  yesterday,  and  as  we  were  not  to  arrive  till 
late,  we  decided  to  spend  the  night  at  our  house  in  town,  and  come  back  here 
this  morning.  When  we  reached  the  house  about  eight  o'clock  last  evening, 
we  found  a  man  waiting  for  us,  who  introduced  himself  to  my  husband  as 
Thomas  Sheehan,  and  said  that  he  had  called  in  answer  to  an  advertisement 
that  we  had  had  put  in  the  papers.  The  rest  you  can  easily  guess.  You  may 
imagine  my  sensations  when  I  discovered  that  the  Margaret  Sheehan,  to 
whom  I  had  been  talking  only  two  days  before,  and  the  Daisy  Warren,  for 
whom  we  had  been  searching  for  so  long,  were  one  and  the  same  person.    ■* 

"Of  course  nothing  would  satisfy  either  my  husband  or  myself,  after  we 
had  heard  all  Mr.  Sheehan  had  to  tell  us,  but  coming  home  at  once.  We  just 
succeeded  in  catching  the  last  train.  On  our  way  we  planned  that  I  should 
come  over  to  the  Hendersons  early  this  morning,  and  as  gently  as  possible,  so 
as  not  to  frighten  you,  break  the  wonderful  news  to  you.  But,  oh,  my  dear, 
how  all  our  plans  were  changed.  We  had  not  sent  word  to  the  servants  here, 
knowing  the  telegraph  office  would  be  closed  so  late  in  the  evening,  and  we 
fortunately  found  a  hack  at  the  station.  We  were  just  getting  into  it  when 
we  noticed  a  red  light  in  the  sky,  which  looked  like  a  fire,  and  we  had  not 
gone  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  we  met  a  crowd  of  hurrying  people,  who 
shouted  to  us  that  the  Henderson's  house  was  burning. 

"When  we  reached  the  place,  the  very  first  thing  we  faw,  to  aiy  utter 
amazement,  was  Katy,  with  my  little  Lulu  in  her  arms.  It  did  not  take  many 
minutes  to  learn  what  had  happened,  but  I  can't  tell  you  any  more  about  it, 
it  was  all  so  dreadful,  and  yet  so  wonderful.  We  thought  at  first  that  you 
were  badly  hurt,  and  we  were  so  distressed,  and  at  the  same  time  so  thankful. 
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Ob,  my  dear,  my  dear."     And  the  good  little  woman  1)roke  down  again,  and 
sobl)ed  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

"But  where  are  George  and  Rose,"  I  asked,  anxiously,  as  soon  as  Mrs. 
Bell  was  sufficiently  composed  again  to  go  on  with  her  story.  "Haven't  they 
tried  to  find  me,  as  well  as  you  and  your  husband?" 

"They  are  still  abroad,"  said  Mrs.  Bell,  "and  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
Mr.  Ripley  at  least  will  stay  there  for  some  time  to  come.  But,  my  dear 
child,  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  him,  even  if  he  should  come  home.  He 
has  relinquished  all  claim  to  you  ;  you  belong  to  Charlie  and  me  now,  and  do 
you  think  that,  after  what  you  did  for  us  last  night,  we  would  ever  let  you  go 
again?" 

I  had  nothing  to  fear  from  George  !  He  had  voluntarily  relinquished  all 
claim  upon  me  !  The  news  seemed  too  wonderful  to  be  true.  It  was  a  great, 
almost  inexpressible  relief,  of  course,  and  yet,  mingled  with  the  relief,  there 
was  a  sharp  sensation  of  pain,  at  the  thought  that  Rose  could  have  so  care- 
lessly abandoned  me  to  the  protection  of  mere  strangers. 

"It  is  all  very  strange,"  I  said,  suppressing  a  sigh;  "I  don't  think  I 
quite  understand  it  yet.  But  I  do  understand  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  you 
aud  your  husband  have  been  very,  very  kind  to  me.  I  am  afraid  Dr.  Bell  will 
never  forgive  me  for  causing  him  so  much  trouble,  and  not  believing  him 
When  he  told  Mollie  he  was  my  friend.  Why"  I  added,  with  a  sudden  deter- 
mination to  make  a  clean  breast  of  everything,  "I  was  hiding  in  Mrs.  West's 
loft  at  the  very  time  when  Dr.  Bell  and  Dr.  Garland  were  inquiring  for  Mol- 
lie and  me ;  I  heard  every  word  they  said." 
Mrs.  Bell  laughed  and  kissed  me. 

"You  little  goose,"  she  said,  "I  don't  believe  you  will  find  my  husband  a 
very  unforgiving  person.  Here  he  comes,  to  speak  for  himself.  Come  here, 
Charlie,  and  convince  this  silly  child  that  you  are  neither  a  fiend  nor  an  ogre." 
"Miss  Warren,"  said  a  voice  which  I  at  once  recognized  as  that  of  the 
Garland's  boarder;  "I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  you  ;  I  don't  know  how  to 
thank  you  ;  but  Jessie,  my  wife — " 

He  broke  off  suddenly,  evidently  too  jiuch  agitated  to  say  more.  I  was 
horribly  embarrassed,  but  I  forced  myself  to  smile,  and  held  out  my  hand. 

"Mrs.  Bell  has  been  telling  me  everything,"  I  said,  "do  you  think  you 
can  ever  forgive  me  for  treating  you  so  badly  ?" 

"Forgive  you,  my  child  !"  He  had  taken  my  hand,  and  was  holding  it  in 
a  warm,  close  clasp.  "Only  trust  me,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  unsteady  voice; 
"only  believe  that  my  one  desire  in  life  is  to  help  you,  and  to  be  your  friend, 
for  the  sake  of — of  one,  who  was  once  very  dear  to  me." 

And  then,  before  I  conld  utter  a  word  in  reply,  he  had  dropped  my  hand, 
and  walked  quickly  out  of  the  room. 
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Chapter  XXIV. 

MISS  ADAMS   BRINGS   ME  TO  MY  SENSES. 

No,  it  was  no  dream,  no  mere  fancy  of  the  night,  but  a  true,  waking 
reality.  J  was  not  homeless  or  friendless  any  more.  I  was  not  even  in  hid- 
ing, living  in  the  constant  fear  of  being  discovered,  and  dragged  back  to  the 
wretched  life,  from  which  I  had  escaped.  These  good,  kind  people,  out  of 
their  pure  love  and  gratitude,  had  made  me,  a  mere  stranger,  as  one  of  them- 
selves ;  taking  me  into  their  home,  and  such  a  home  !  Oh,  how  happy  I  was, 
foolishly,  unreasoningly  happy,  happier  than  I  had  ever  expected  to  be  again. 
The  peace  and  rest,  the  sudden  relief  from  all  care  and  anxiety,  were  almost 
too  much  for  me  at  first,  and  for  a  day  or  two  I  was  quite  content  to  lie  still, 
in  a  kind  of  dreamy  ecstacy,  and  be  petted  and  waited  upon,  as  I  had  never 
been  in  all  my  life  before. 

How  good  they  were  to  me ;  how  hard  they  tried  to  make  me  happy,  and 
to  show  their  gratitude  for  the  service  I  had  been  able  to  render  them.  How 
could  I  ever  for  a  moment  have  thought  Dr.  Bell  unkind  or  cruel?  He  was  so 
gentle,  so  thoughtful  for  me  in  every  way.  He  was  very  quiet,  and  some- 
times he  seemed  nervous  and  embarrassed  when  he  spoke  to  me  ;  but  that  he 
was  my  friend,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  I  had  never  the  least  doubt. 
As  for  Mrs,  Bell — or  Jessie,  as  she  insisted  on  my  calling  her — I  think  I 
almost  worshipped  her.     And  Lulu?     Was  there  ever  such  a  darling  as  Lulu? 

The  cut  on  my  head  healed  rapidly,  and  in  a  few  days  I  was  able  to  be  up 
and  about  as  usual.  They  insisted  that  I  still  needed  care,  and  I  was  accord- 
ingly made  much  of  ;  fed  with  milk  punches,  and  all  kinds  of  compounds, 
and  generally  spoiled  in  a  way  which,  I  am  sure,  would  have  shocked  dear, 
sensible  mother  extremely.  Jessie  went  to  the  city,  for  the  ostensible  pur- 
pose of  engaging  a  new  nurse  for  Lulu,  and  returned,  bringing  such  treasures, 
in  the  way  of  hats,  boots,  and  other  garments  for  me,  that  fairly  took  away 
my  breath.  It  was  almost  more  than  I  could  bear,  such  generosity,  and  I 
tried  to  thank  her  in  broken  words  ;  but,  to  my  surprise,  she  grew  suddenly 
grave,  and  begged  me  not  to  let  her  husband  hear  me,  because  Charlie  hated 
to  be  thanked. 

Dr.  Bell  certainly  was  a  peculiar  man,  I  could  not  deny  that  fact,  much  as 
I  liked  him.  He  puzzled  me  at  times,  and  made  me  vaguely  uncomfortable. 
He  was  devoted  to  his  wife  and  child,  and  sometimes,  for  days  together,  he 
would  seem  quite  gay  and  light-hearted,  romping  with  Lulu,  and  talking 
pleasantly  with  Jessie  and  me.  Then  suddenly,  for  no  apparent  reason,  he 
would  become  silent  and  taciturn,  and  all  his  wife's  efforts  to  rouse  him 
would  be  in  vain.  One  occasion  in  particular  I  remember,  as  it  made  a  great 
impression  upon  me  at  the  time. 

It  was  a  Saturday,  and  he  had  remained  home,  instead  of  going  to  the 
city,  as  he  usually  did,  for  a  few  hours  each  day.     Although  the  fortune  he 
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had  inherited  was  sufficiently  ample  to  allow  liini  to  live  in  idleness  and 
luxury,  he  dearly  loved  his  profession,  and  was  indeed,  a  very  busy  man, 
much  of  his  work  being  among  the  poor,  and  for  which  he  received  no  pay 
whatever.  He  had  appeared  in  unusualh-  good  spirits  all  the  morning,  taken 
Lulu'to  fish  for  minnows  in  the  pond,  gone  about  the  house  whistling,  and 
promised  to  take  Jessie  and  nie  for  a  drive  in  the  afternoon, 

I  had  then  been  in  my  new  home  aljout  ten  days,  and  had  already  become 
quite  familiar  with  the  arrangements  of  the  house,  and  was  allowed  to  go 
about  by  myself  as  much  as  I  chose.  Jessie  and  I  had  gone  to  our  rooms 
after  luncheon,  I  ostensibly  to  lie  down,  really  to  finish  the  little  hood  I  was 
making  for  L,ulu's  doll.  The  Bell's  had  a  foolish  idea  that  I  worked  more 
than  was  good  for  nie,  but  that  was  all  nonsense,  of  course.  I  was  just  set- 
tling comfortably  down  to  my  work,  when  I  discovered  that  I  had  left  my 
crochet-needle  down  stairs  on  the  library  table.  Hoping  that  I  should  not 
meet  Mr.  Bell,  whom  I  had  left  comfortably  established  on  the  piazza,  with 
his  newspaper  and  cigar,  I  ran  quickly  down  stairs,  entered  the  library  and 
had  nearly  reached  the  table,  when  my  foot  caught  in  something,  I  tripped, 
and  would  have  fallen  if  I  had  not  saved  myself  by  catching  hold  of  a 
chair. 

Stooping  to  discover  what  it  was  that  tripped  me,  I  found  one  of  Lulu's 
toys,  which  the  child  had  accidentally  left  on  the  floor. 

What's  the  matter?"  inquired  Dr.  Bell,  entering  the  room  at  that  unfor- 
tunate moment ;  "what  are  you  looking  for?    Let  me  help  you." 

"It  is  nothing,"  I  said,  rising  hastily,  and  feeling  rather  vexed  at  this 
unwelcome  interruption.  I  hoped  that  he  would  not  discover  the  toy,  for  I 
had  heard  him  reprove  Lulu  rather  sharply  for  leaving  some  of  her  things 
about.     But  his  eyes  were  quick. 

"Who  left  that  cart  there?"  he  demanded  almost  sternly. 

"I  don't  know,"  I  faltered,  as  much  embarrassed  as  though  I  had  been 
the  delinquent  instead  of  Lulu. 

"You  have  hurt  yourself,"  exclaimed  my  host,  coming  quickly  to  my 
side.  "There  is  no  use  in  denying  it;  tell  me  where  you  are  hurt.  That 
child  shall  be  severely  punished  ;  it  is  time  she  learned  to  obey." 

"Don't  be  so  foolish.  Dr.  Bell,"  I  said,  trying  to  laugh,  but  feeling  much 
more  inclined  to  cry,  "Lulu  is  not  to  blame,  and  I  am  not  in  the  least  hurt. 
Children  always  leave  their  toys  about  ;  I  used  to  do  the  same  myself,  and  I 
dare  say  you  did  too." 

"That  is  very  different,"  said  the  doctor,  impatiently  ;  "Lulu  has  been 
forbidden  to  leave  her  things  about.  Disobedience  is  the  one  fault  that  I  will 
not  tolerate  in  the  child." 

"But  Lulu  is  such  a  baby,"  I  protested,  indignantly. 

"Baby  or  no  baby,  she  must  learn  to  do  as  she  is  told."     Then,  evidently 
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noticing  my  distress,  his  manner  changed  suddenly,  and  he  added  in  a  very 
different  tone  : 

"You  don't  understand  what  I  mean.  It  is  because  I  love  the  child  so 
dearly,  that  I  would  spare  her,  if  I  could,  all  the  suffering  and  remorse  that  I 
have  seen  come  from  one  single  act  of  disobedience.  There  is  no  fault  that  I 
would  not  rather  forgive  ;  no  fault  that  can  cause  greater  misery." 

He  checked  himself  abruptly,  as  if  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  say  more, 
and  I  went  back  to  my  room,  quite  forgetting  the  errand  which  had  brought 
me  down  stairs,  in  my  wonder  as  to  what  the  secret  of  Dr.  Bell's  strange  be- 
haviour might  mean  ;  for  there  was  a  secret  of  some  kind  ;  of  that  I  felt  sure. 
However,  it  was  none  of  my  business,  and  I  had  no  right  to  wish  to  pry  into 
what  did  not  concern  me. 

I  heard  him  call  Lulu,  but  what  he  said  to  her  I  did  not  know,  for  I  saw 
no  more  of  any  of  the  family  until  four  o'clock,  when  Jessie  came  to  tell  me  it 
was  time  to  get  ready  for  our  drive. 

"Charlie  isn't  going  with  us,  after  all,  isn't  it  too  bad?"  she  said  regret- 
fully. "He  has  a  bad  head-ache,  poor  dear,  and  thinks  he  had  best  not  go 
out  in  the  sun." 

She  was  unusually  quiet  during  the  drive,  and  I  felt  sure  that  something 
had  disturbed  her,  although  she  was  evidently  making  an  effort  to  appear  just 
as  usual.  I  did  not  meet  Dr.  Bell  again,  until  just  before  dinner,  when  he 
came  out  on  the  piazza  where  Jessie  and  I  were  sitting,  and  then  he  did  not  speak 
to  us,  but  took  a  seat  and  buried  himself  in  his  newspaper.  Jessie  evidently 
understood  his  mood,  for  she  took  no  apparant  notice  of  him.  and  went  on 
with  the  book  she  was  reading  aloud  to  me.  When  Lulu  came  out  a  few 
minutes  later,  to  wish  us  good-night,  she  went  as  usual  to  her  father  for  his 
kiss,  and  I  heard  her  say,  in  a  penitent  little  voice — 

"I'm  sorry  I  was  naughty,  papa  ;  I'll  be  a  good  girl  to-morrow." 

"Good-night,  my  little  woman,"  Dr.  Bell  said  gently,  and  then  he  kissed 
her,  and  she  ran  off  quite  content  ;  but  all  through  dinner  my  host  remained 
silent  and  preoccupied,  and  it  was  quite  plain  that  something  trouljled  the 
family  harmony,  although  Jessie  did  her  best  to  appear  unusually  cheerful. 

Dr.  Bell  had  informed  the  Garlands  of  the  fact  that  I  had  been  found,  and 
in  consequence  I  had  not  been  many  days  in  my  new  home  before  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  receiving  my  trunk,  which  I  had- been  forced  to  leave  behind 
on  the  night  of  my  hurried  flight.  This  was  a  real  consolation  to  me,  for  I 
could  not  bear  to  feel  that  I  must  accept  everything  from  the  Bells  ;  and  from 
Rose  and  George  I  heard  not  a  word.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Miss 
Garland  was  not  quite  so  bad  as  I  had  imagined,  for  not  only  were  all  my 
clothes  intact,  but  she  had  actually  restored  the  few  articles  of  jewelry  of 
which  she  had  deprived  me,  and  put  away  for  safe  keeping.  Among 
other  treasures  I  found  the  little  box  containing  my  few  precious  possessions, 
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such  as  mother's  letters,  the  gold  dollar  father  had  once  given  me  for 
a  good  luck  penny,  and  the  old  faded  letter  from  my  brother,  which  Rose 
had  read  to  me  that  memorable  day  last  autumn.  Again  I  held  each  of  these 
precious  objects  in  my  hands,  and  then  laid  them  carefully  back  in  their 
places  again,  deciding  that  some  time  when  I  came  to  know  her  better,  I 
would  tell  Jessie  the  story  of  the  old  letter.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  regain 
possession  of  my  belongings,  and  when  a  few  days  later,  there  arrived  a  new 
typewriter,  and  a  box  containing  some  interesting  publications  in  raised 
print,  my  cup  of  happiness  was  indeed  full  and  running  over. 

So  the  beautiful  days  came  and  went,  and  I  lived  on  in  content  in  my  new 
paradise,  serenely  unconscious  of  breakers  ahead.  The  Bells  were  naturally 
socially  inclined,  and  were,  moreover,  great  favorites  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  I  began  to  find  myself  an  object  of  interest  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Peak's  Point.  My  story — or  at  least  a  part  of  it — had  gotten 
about,  and  I  was  regarded  quite  as  the  heroine  of  the  hour,  much  to  my 
own  embarrassment.  I  would  much  have  preferred  remaining  quietly  up 
stairs  when  callers  came,  but  Jessie  only  laughed  at  me,  and  declared  I  should 
not  be  allowed  to  make  a  hermit  of  myself,  and,  after  all,  it  was  very  pleasant 
to  be  talked  to,  and  treated  once  more  like  a  young  lady,  not  an  inmate  of 
•The  Home  For  The  Blind.'  Some  of  the  people  I  really  liked,  especially 
Miss  Gray,  the  sweet  invalid  lady,  Lulu's  friend,  who  spent  her  life  chained 
to  a  sofa,  and  was,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  cheerful  persons  I  have  ever 
met  in  my  life.  Miss  Gray  was  a  near  neighbor,  and  a  great  friend  of  the 
Bells,  I  was  taken  to  see  her  during  the  first  week  of  my  convalescence,  and 
we  soon  became  great  friends.  Miss  Gray  Hved  with  a  bachelor  brother,  who 
went  to  the  city  every  day  to  attend  to  his  business,  and  she  was  in  conse- 
quence left  a  good  deal  alone.  She  would  often  send  for  me  in  the  afternoon, 
and  keep  me  with  her  for  hours,  reading  aloud  to  me,  or  leading  me  on  to 
talk  to  her  of  the  things  in  which  I  was  most  interested.  She  even  promised 
her  help  and  criticism,  if  I  should  ever  carry  out  my  dream  of  writing  a 
story  ;  and  she  was  no  incompetent  critic,  for  she  had  written  several  very 
clever  tales  herself,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  her  illness,  she  would  have  been 
no  mean  addition  to  the  literary  world. 

To  be  continued. 
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THEN  AND  NOW. 


HEt,EN   MARK  CAMPBEI,!.. 


Backward  my  spirit  speeds  on  golden  wing. 

Soft  on  the  distant  hills  the  sunlight  lies, 
Themes  glad  with  nesting,  doth  the  throstle  sing; 

Dreamful  the  tender  tints  of  dappled  skies. 

Wondering,  I  gaze,  tilled  with  a  mute  surprise 
On  that  loved  scene.      Oh!  would    the  words  were   mine 

To  tell  the  gladness  of  that  summer  day, 
Making  my  childhood  seem  a  thing  divine  ! 

Years,  in  their  passing,  took  my  sun  away, 
Yet,  mid  the  chastened  hours,  my  soul  sings  still, 

For,  I've  a  picture  of  a  child  at  play, 
Graved  on  my  heart  and  life.     And  lo  !  until 

Dark  days  are  ended,  hid  in  God's  own  light, 

I  will  be  seeing  earth  through  childhood's  sight. 
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4aCK  was  the  only  one  who  liked  his  name,  and  he  declared  that  no  name 


1 

-■  could  compare  with  plain  honest  John,  "and  it  was  father's  name,  too," 
he  added  in  a  tone  which  showed  the  tender  reverence  in  which  he  held  the 
memory  of  his  father.  "No  fancy  uaiue  for  me,"  he  said  tossing  up  his  ba*^- 
tered  straw  hat  and  catching  it  on  his  foot  ;  "why  I  think  it  would  have  been 
a  real  affliction  to  have  had  such  a  name  as  Augustus,  or  to  have  been  named 
after  some  general,  Ceasar  or  Waterloo.  The  idea  of  naming  a  boy  after  some 
great  man  and  expect  him  to  grow  up  to  fit  the  name  !"  and  Jack,  quite  un- 
conscious of  having  mixed  his  names,  did  not  know  why  Meg  laughed.  "I 
never  knew  any  one  named  for  a  iMg  man  who  wasn't  an  out  an  out  Mr. 
Nobody,"  continued  Jack  meditatively,  as  if  his  experience  had  been  great 
and  he  was  trying  to  think  of  the  most  striking  cases  to  comment  on.  "Now, 
there's  Bode  Haley,  his  name  is  Beauregard,  and  he  works  about  for  people 
just  like  he  was  colored,  and  never  will  be  thought  well  of." 

"But  who  else,  Jack?"  said  Meg,  believing  this  to  be  the  solitary  case 
that  her  brother  could  mention, 

"Well,"  he  answered  unconcernedly,  "we  had  a  dog  once  named  Stone- 
wall Jackson — " 

"But  he  was  a  good  dog,"  interrupted  Etn  quickly. 

"Yes,  but  he  was  a  dog,  too,"  retorted  the  boy  ;  "and  there  was  Victoria, 
who  used  to  wash  for  us  and  steal  whatever  she  thought  wouldn't  be  missed." 

"Well,  we'll  see  what  you'll  grow  up  to  be  with  your  very  common 
name,"  said  Em;  "Nobody  will  ever  know  what  it  is,  though,  for  you're 
called  Jack  and  alwa3's  will  be." 

"Anybody  with  a  grain  of  gumption  knows  that  Jack  is  short  for  John  ; 
not  so  much  shorter  either,  but  it's  a  friendly  way  of  calling  John." 

"Sometimes  men  whose  names  live  in  history  have  the  commonest  kind 
of  names,"  remarked  Meg  nmsingly,  "There  is  Paul  Jones  and  John  Smith— 
it  doesn't  make  much  difference  what  our  names  are  so  we  are  all  right,  but  it 
does  seem  that  whoever  named  me  could  have  found  a  prettier  name  than 
Margaret." 

"It's  a  thousand  times  better  than  Emily,"  answered  Em,  "I  just  can 
stand  to  be  called  Em,  but  Emily  is  hateful,  and  as  for  Emily  Jane,  I  am  dis- 
gusted past  everything  when  I  think  of  it  ;"  and  Em  sighed  as  dismall}-  as  if 
she  firmly  believed  that  her  parents  had  made  a  point  of  hunting  out  the  most 
hideous  names  that  the  language  afforded,  and  derived  great  pleasure  in  be- 
stowing them  on  their  offspring.  "I  can't  see,"  she  continued,  "why  they 
should  have  given  mc  such  an  ugly  name  just  because  Aunt  Jane  died  young. 
Hester  says  its  bad  luck  to  name  children  after  the  dead — that  they'll  die 

*All  rights  reserved. 
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young,  too,  and  if  [  do,  you  may  know  what  killed  me,"  nodding  her  head  at 
Jack  and  Meg  as  if  she  had  a  grim  satisfaction  from  the  contemplation  of  such 
a  sad  fate.  "If  I  do  live,  though,"  she  went  on,  "I  intend  to  marry  the  day 
after  I  quit  school,  and  then  no  one  need  ever  call  me  anything,  but  Mrs. — 
Mrs.  Vanderbilt,  or  whatever  my  new  name  is.  I  read  about  the  rich  Van- 
derbilts,  and  I  like  that  name.  Now,  if  I  had  been  named  Christine  I 
wouldn't  be  ashamed  to  tell  strangers  when  they  ask  my  name." 

"Well,  dear,"  said  Meg  consolingly,  seeing  how  much  her  sister  took  it 
to  heart,  "don't  worry  about  it,  for  suppose  you  had  been  named  Dorcas  or 
Martha,  I'm  sure  they  are  worse  than  Emily." 

Em  shuddered,  but  pouted  still,  for  she  was  very  unforgiving  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  in  her  heart  thought  hard  of  poor  Aunt  Jane,  who  had  been  in  heaven 
twenty  years  before  Em  saw  the  light. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  to  do,  Em,"  said  Jack,  chewing  a  long  blade  of  grass 
as  if  the  idea  had  given  him  an  appetite  for  such  food,  "When  they  come  round 
at  Sunday  School  getting  names,  or  anybody  says  'what's  your  name,  sissy,' 
just  leave  off  that  Jane,  and  don't  holler  out  'Emily  Jane'  and  look  mad  be- 
cause you  have  to  own  it.  One  name  is  enough,  and  then  if  you  don't  want 
us  to  call  you  Em,  we'll  begin  and  practice  calling  you  Mrs.  Vanderbilt,  or 
Mrs.  Van  for  short.     How  does  that  strike  you?" 

"Pshaw,"  said  Meg,  "it's  foolish  to  bother  al)out  names.  Aunt  Floy  says 
that  if  we  were  to  call  a  rose  by  any  other  name,  even  fish  or  onions,  it 
wouldn't  affect  the  odor  of  the  rose.  We  like  or  dislike  names  generally 
from  association." 

"Yes,"  agreed  Jack,  "and  the  reason  Em  is  so  dead  against  hers  is 
because  Aunt  Kate  always  calls  her  Emily  Jane  when  Em  has  1)een  trying  her 
patience  and  the  name  has  got  to  l)e  associated  with  a  switch,  or  something 
equally  disagreeable."  They  laughed  at  this  explanation,  which  was  prob- 
ably correct,  as  Em  was  extremely  sensitive  and  could  not  bear  to  have  any- 
one displeased  with  her. 

"May  be  it  is  association,"  she  assented,  "I  couldn't  hear  Ihe  name  Pris- 
cilla  without  thinking  of  poor  Miss  Cilia,  with  her  hump  back  and  her  pipe 
and  the  way  she  talks." 

Jack  humped  his  shoulders  and  drawled  in  imitation  of  Mrs.  Griner ; 
"My  chillun  is  all  well  but  Llojd,  and  he  cried  all  night  with  his  laigs.  I'm 
givin'  him  Cherokee  root  and  whiskey,  and  rubbin'  his  jints  with  mustang 
liniment,  fer  I  b'lieve  he's  got  the  rheumatiz  like  his  poor  old  grandaddy,  but 
it  haint  done  no  good  yit." 

"Oh  Jack,"  said  Meg,  laughing  in  spite  of  herself  at  his  funny  mimicry, 
"that  is  real  wicked.  Poor  Miss  Cilia  can't  help  being  round  shouldered, 
and  Hester  says  all  of  that  class  of  people  talk  with  that  drawl.  It  is  not 
kind  in  you  to  mimic  her  for  she  is  to  Ije  pitied,  with  her  family  to  support 
by  her  own  labor.  Why,  how  could  we  get  along  without  Miss  Cilia  when 
Hester  is  sick  or  has  to  go  in  the  field  ?" 

"Here  she  comes  now,"  said  Em,  who  was  peering  through  a  crack  in 
the  barn,  for  they  were  playing  in  the  loft  on  the  hay.  With  a  rush  all  three 
were  gazing  out  at  a  large,  humped  back  woman  with  a  white  clay  pipe  be- 
tween her  lips  and  a  tin  1)ucket  on  her  arm,  just  stepping  over  the  stile  that 
led  from  the  yard  to  the  lot,  a  cloud  of  smoke  from  the  pipe  following  in  her 
wake. 
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"Chillun,"  she  called  as  she  stopped  by  the  ladder  that  led  up  to  the  loft 
and  tied  the  skirt  of  her  sun  bonnet  over  the  long  slatted  front  that  she 
mij<ht  more  fully  enjoy  the  cool  of  the  evening,  "your  Aunt  Kate  says  as  how 
coiiipny  is  comin'  an'  she  wants  you  chillun  to  help  her  a  bit.  Wisht  I  could 
stay,  but  I'm  a  bleeged  to  go  home  fer  I  told  Chawley  I'd  come  as  soon  as  I 
could.  I  left  him  Ijawlin'  with  the  ground  itch;  he's  been  pestered  with  it 
now  fer  bout  a  week,  and  Lloyd  he's  not  able  to  do  nothin',  and  hem  hain't 
big  nough  to  help  hisself,  so  I'll  git  on  an'  come  agin  to-morrow  and  help 
Miss  Hunter  whilst  her  'oman  is  down  sick. 

The  children  scrambled  down  the  ladder  in  haste,  regardless  of  the  totter- 
ing which  seemed  to  threaten  a  tumble.  Company  at  the  quiet  home  of  the 
Hunters  was  quite  an  event,  and  excitement  shone  in  every  face. 

"Come  on,  Mrs.  Van,"  called  Jack,  as  Em  loitered  behind. 

"I'm  not  going  to  run,"  she  said  "for  I'm  thinking  al)out  what  I'm  going 

-to   wear,"    looking  down  with  disdain  at  her  worn  shoes  and  rather  soiled 

pink  calico  dress;  "I  wish  Aunt  Kate  would  let  me  put  on  my  white  dress." 

"I  don't  think  she  will,  P^m,"  said  Meg,  "Ijecause  I  heard  her  say  the 
other  day  that  you  was  too  fond  of  dress,  and  she  must  try  to  teach  you  to 
overcome  such  vanity."  Meg  looked  reprovingly  at  her  sister  whom  she  con- 
sidered quite  a  beauty  without  the  fine  clothes  for  which  the  younger  girl  was 
disposed  to  have  a  weakness. 

Aunt  Kate  was  calmly  rocking  in  the  cool,  shady  piazza  when  the  chil- 
dren came  in.     "Who's  coming.  Aunt  Kate?"  they  all  asked  in  a  breath. 

Mrs.  Hunter  adjusted  her  glasses  and  glanced  over  a  letter  as  she  re- 
marked :  "Bode  Haley  was  at  Fairview  this  morning  and  brought  this  letter 
from  your  Uncle  Fred  Lands,  who  writes  that  they  are  all  coming  to  spend 
the  summer  with  us  and  will  ])s  here  to-night.  They  are  coming  by  private 
conveyance,  as  it  will  be  pleasanter  than  coming  on  the  train  at  mid-day 
through  the  heat  and  dust." 

The  children  greeted  this  news  with  a  series  of  joyful  exclamations  and 
clapping  of  hands,  the  girls  dancing  up  and  down  the  piazza,  while  Jack 
showed  his  delight  by  turning  several  somersaults. 

"They  will  not  be  here  before  eight  o'clock,"  said  Mrs,  Hunter,  "but  you 
know  Hester  is  sick  and  you  all  will  have  to  help  prepare  for  them.  They 
will  be  tired  and  hungry." 

"We'll  do  anything,"  they  cried,  "what  must  we  do  first  ?" 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Hunter,  "you  girls  must  put  fresh  sheets  and  pillow 
cases  on  all  the  beds,  and  Jack  can  take  fresh  water  to  all  the  rooms,  and 
to-night  when  Billy  has  milked  and  fed  the  stock  I  want  you  to  help  him 
catch  about  a  dozen  of  those  half  grown  chickens  that  stay  about  the  barn 
and  put  them  in  the  coop." 

Jack  was  soon  bounding  up  stairs  with  a  pitcher  in  each  hand,  while  the 
girls  stood  by  the  large  chest  that  sent  out  the  perfume  of  lavender  and  roses, 
while  the  careful  aunt  with  housewifely  pride  filled  their  arms  with  towels 
and  fresh  linen  for  the  guest  chambers. 

"I  was  thinking  about  Aunt  Floy  to-day,  but  I  didn't  say  anything  about 
her  because  I  thought  it  would  1)e  such  a  long  time  ))efore  I  saw  her  again," 
said  Meg,  as  she  tucked  the  snowy  counterpane  under  the  mattress,  patted 
her  pillow  to  set  up  exactly  like  Em's  and  turned  the  sheet  down  over  the 
spread  at  the  head. 
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"Just  to  think  of  seeing  Lil  and  Bertie  and  dear  little  Trotty,"  replied 
Em,  smoothing  down  her  side  of  the  bed  and  taking  a  critical  survey  of  Meg's 
work,  subdued  joy  in  her  face  and  visions  of  fishing  expeditions,  l)erry  excur- 
sions and  various  other  delightful  frolics  dancing  through  her  head. 

"They  may  come  earlier  than  we  expect  them  ;  it  seems  like  I  can  hear 
the  carriage  now,"  she  said,  while  Meg,  laughing  at  the  eager  imagining, 
said,  "let's  listen  for  them,''  and  they  tip-toed  to  the  window  over-looking 
the  drive  that  led  to  the  house,  and  strained  their  ears  for  the  first  sound  of 
the  carriage  wheels.  Prompted  by  their  loving  hearts  the  busy  hands  found 
a  great  many  things  to  do  before  the  rooms  were  quite  ready,  but  at  length, 
when  the  finishing-touches  had  been  put  to  everything,  they  went  to  the  win- 
dow for  the  last  look  down  the  road  before  going  down  stairs,  listening  with 
bated  breath  for  the  sound  of  wheels.  There  was  nothing  to  be  heard  but  the 
loud  commotion  among  the  chickens  that,  affrighted  at  the  raid  made  upon 
them  by  Jack  and  Billy,  gave  vent  to  their  terror  and  indignation,  flying 
frantically  around  the  stables  and  making  all  the  noise  possible. 

"Now,  Em,"  said  Meg  briskly,  "we  must  go  down  and  help  set  the 
table,"  and  a  few  minutes  later  they  were  in  the  dining  room  highly  pleased 
at  the  pleasant  task  of  setting  the  table  for  company.  A  pretty  sight  it  was 
to  see  the  little  maidens  flitting  around  arranging  the  table  with  its  spotless 
damask,  sparkling  glass  and  silver,  and  delicate  china.  A  mass  of  roses,  red, 
white  and  yellow,  graced  the  center  of  the  board;  a  huge  cut  glass  bowl  of 
strawberries,  with  a  thick  sprinkling  of  sugar,  looking  like  rubies  half  buried 
in  snow  ;  the  golden  sponge  cake,  the  wholesome  homemade  light  bread,  the 
fresh  butter  with  its  dainty  stamping,  the  amber  honey  in  its  square  of  sealed 
white  comb,  the  thinly  sliced  pink  ham,  the  goblets  heaped  high  with  foam- 
syllabub,  the  big  pitcher  of  milk — everything  but  the  pot  of  coffee  keeping 
hot  on  the  range  was  ready  for  the  travelers. 

•'I  wish  they'd  hurry  up  and  come,"  said  Jack,  as  he  eyed  the  table 
lovingly,  ''I'll  get  so  hungry  if  I  wait  much  longer  that  I  can't  eat  as  nicely  as 
I  want  to." 

"Well,  Jack,"  said  his  aunt  smiling,  "if  you  can't  endure  the  pangs  of 
hunger  any  longer  and  want  to  spoil  your  supper,  take  this  bread  and  butter 
and  we'll  go  sit  in  the  piazza  till  they  come." 

A  beautiful  night  in  mid  June,  calm  and  clear,  a  gentle  breeze  stirring  the 
leaves  of  the  Jasmine  adding  their  perfume  to  that  of  the  white  rose  blooming 
on  the  west  side  of  the  house.  The  spasmodic  chirp  of  the  crickets  sinking  to 
repose,  while  the  mocking  bird  in  the  mimosa  was  giving  his  usual  nightly 
serenade  in  rich,  liquid  tones,  ever  and  anon  changing  his  song  to  what  was 
probably  intended  for  a  lullaby.  A  flood  of  light  streamed  through  the  hall 
and  shone  from  every  window  up  stairs  and  down,  the  first  welcome  to  the 
visitors.  It  was  not  long  before  the  time  they  were  expected,  but  to  the 
eager  children  the  evening  stole  by  with  leaden  feet.  Em  declaring  at  last 
that  she  could  not  sit  up  a  minute  longer,  and  Jack  said  he  would  have  been 
asleep  but  that  he  wanted  his  supper.  Just  at  this  moment  there  was  a  sound 
of  music  coming  sweetly  through  the  stillness. 

"Hist  !"  said  Mrs.  Hunter,  "they  are  singing,"  and  the  now  wide  awake 
children  crowded  to  the  railing  listening  and  looking  in  the  direction  whence 
came  the  voices  singing  "The  Old  Folks  at  Home."  The  Lands  were  country 
bred  and  this  coming  back  to  their  childhoods'  home  awakened  a  host  of  ten 
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der  memories  in  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Land.  Plainly  they  could  now  hear  the 
voices  of  parents  and  children. 

"Oh,  I  am  so  happy,"  cried  Meg  as  she  brushed  away  the  tears  that  would 
611  her  eyes.  Em  held  tightly  to  her  sister's  hand,  while  Mrs.  Hunter  dis- 
patched Jack  to  waken  Billy  and  Jonas  who  had  been  waiting  to  take  charge 
of  the  horses,  but  who  had  bedn  so  quiet  for  the  last  half  hour  that  she  was 
sure  they  had  gone  to  sleep.  The  carriage  was  coming  up  the  avenue  plainly 
in  sight,  and  the  singing  had  changed  to  a  chatter  of  merry  voices,  all  seem- 
ing to  talk  at  once,  Trotty's  shrill  treble  above  all  the  rest.  He  had  just 
awoke  and  was  in  an  ecstacy  at  finding  himself  at  his  aunty's  door. 

"Here  we  are,  aunty,"  cried  Fred  Laqd  springing  from  the  carriage  with 
Trotty  on  his  arm,  turning  to  give  his  hand  to  a  tall  lady  who  stepped  out  and 
clasped  her  sister-in-law  in  a  fond  embrace.  Such  a  babel  of  voices,  such 
kissing,  handshaking  and  confusion  as  followed  for  the  next  few  minutes  as 
they  all  laughing,  talking  and  holding  hands,  went  trooping  up  the  steps. 
The  mocking  bird  startled  by  the  commotion  poured  out  a  stream  of  melody 
as  if  in  glad  welcome,  showing  what  an  accomplished  vocalist  he  was 
by  introducing  a  series  of  sharps,  flats,  quavers  and  semi-quavers  and 
other  flourishes  quite  operatic.  "Oh,  my,  I  forgot  Bebe,"  exclaimed  Lil, 
as  she  dashed  down  the  steps  and  returned  cairying  a  white  object  which 
proved  to  be  a  poodle.  Trotty  scrambled  down  from  Meg's  lap,  saying,  "I 
fordot  too,"  and  in  a  loud,  mysterious  whisper,  meant  for  his  papa's  ear 
only,  "papa,  don't  you  'member  my  box  for  auntie." 

"Never  mind,  dear,"  said  his  mamma,  "the  boy  will  bring  in  all  the  lug- 
gage and  we'll  open  it  in  the  morning  " 

But  nothing  would  do  the  little  fellow  but  to  whisper  to  aunt,  "I  brought 
'00  a  booful — "  nothing  else  being  audible  to  the  others. 

Mrs.  Hunter  kissed  him  and  diverted  his  mind  in  a  most  effectual  man- 
ner by  leading  the  way  with  him  to  the  dining-room.  Of  course  everybody 
was  hungry  and  did  ample  justice  to  the  good  things.  Trotty  went  to  sleep 
with  a  strawberry  in  his  mouth  and  his  curly  yellow  head  almost  in  his  plate. 
Mr.  Land  took  him  upstairs  and,  when  he  returned,  they  were  all  in  the  par- 
lor and  Meg  and  Em  were  begging  their  Aunt  Floy  to  play  something  new, 
but  she  declared  she  could  not  touch  the  piano,  that  she  must  spend  the  first 
evening  talking.  And  talk  they  did,  and  laugh  over  the  many  amusing 
exploits  of  the  children.  So  many  things  had  happened  since  they  had  all 
been  together,  rioting  in  the  big  old  home  nest.  "To  think  it  has  been  two 
years  since  I  was  here  last,"  said  Mrs,  Laud,  "I  wanted  to  come  last  summer, 
but  on  account  of  my  health  we  thought  it  best  to  go  to  the  springs."  Lil 
made  a  wry  face  as  she  told  Jack  and  Eui  how  horrid  the  water  tasted.  "But 
I  tell  you  we  had  jolly  straw-rides." 

In  the  happy  reunion  they  forgot  how  time  passed. 

ChapTKR  n. 

Mrs.  Laud  was  the  only  sister  of  Meg's  father  and  Mrs.  Hunter  was  the 
widow  of  the  older  brother,  Robert  Hunter,  therefore  she  was  no  blood  rela- 
tion to  the  little  orphans,  but  was  as  devoted  to  them  and  as  much  loved  as  if 
she  had  been  their  own  aunt.  A  childless  widow  living  in  quiet  and  comfort, 
she  had  left  her  home  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  taking  charge  of  the 
children  when  they  lost  their  parents  a  few  years  ago.     For  her  husband's 
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sake,  who  had  dearl}-  loved  his  brother  John,  she  had  been  willing  to  take 
care  of  the  lonely  little  ones  and  had  soon  learned  to  love  them  as  her  own. 
Meg,  the  eldest,  was  a  tall  girl  of  fourteen,  with  a  bright,  intellectual  face 
that  gave  promise  of  greater  beauty.  Jack  was  twelve,  a  veritable  rough  and 
tumble  boy,  noisy,  careless,  teasing,  but  with  a  generous  nature,  which  made 
him  a  favorite  with  all.  Km  was  a  fair,  pretty  child  of  ten,  with  violet  eyes 
and  sunny  curls,  of  which  she  was  very  proud.  Em  had  many  lovable  traits, 
but  her  besetting  sin  was  vanity,  and  it  often  caused  her  unhappy  moments — 
a  fault  which  her  aunt  was  patiently  trying  to  correct.  Bertie,  or  Bertram, 
Land  was  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Land's,  and  being  an  orphan,  found  his  uncle  a 
kindly  protector.  He  was  a  handsome,  good-hearted  lad  of  fifteen,  studious 
but  fond  of  fun.  Lil  was  eleven,  a  self-willed,  spoilt  but  winsome  lassie. 
Owing  to  her  being  the  only  child  to  live  for  several  years,  Lil's  parents  had 
petted  and  humored  her  rather  too  much,  as  they  were  beginning  to  find  out. 
Trotty  was  a  lovely  child  with  a  face  like  a  rosy  peach,  Mrs.  Land  was  a  fair, 
gracious  woman  who  had  been  as  great  a  hoyden  as  Lil,  but  the  fun-loving, 
careless  disposition  had  given  way  to  a  pensive,  subdued  manner  since  the 
loss  of  three  little  ones.  Mrs.  Hunter  was  ten  years  the  senior  of  her  sister- 
in-law,  a  spare  built  woman,  tall,  with  a  calm,  strong  face,  kind  grey  eyes 
and  smooth  dark  hair,  slightly  sprinkled  with  grey. 

Pinehurst  was  a  large,  substantial  house,  rather  weather-beaten  as  to  out- 
side appearance,  but  the  comfort  to  be  enjoyed  inside,  the  beautiful  shrub- 
bery, almost  tropical  in  in  its  luxuriance,  and  the  delightful  feeling  of  being 
at  home  which  the  quiet  restfulness  of  the  place  inspired,  quite  atoned  for 
any  lack  of  beauty  in  the  building.  The  house  was  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill 
and  the  road  wound  up  through  a  tiny  valley,  and  quite  suddenly  as  you 
passed  by  a  bank  of  blackberry  vines  the  house  appeared,  fronting  the  north. 
The  terraces  were  hedged  with  rocks  too  big  for  the  washing  summer  rains  to 
displace.  Great  live  oaks  made  a  most  grateful  shade,  the  silver  leaf  poplar 
glittered  in  the  sunshine  while  the  tall  aspens  shook  and  quivered,  the  gentle 
rustling  of  its  leaves  soothing  as  the  softly  falling  rain.  The  east  side  was 
graced  by  the  patriarchal  mimosa,  a  few  straggling  roses  and  a  great  gnarled 
wisteria,  which,  not  being  content  with  covering  the  summer  house  had  taken 
possession  of  three  oaks,  ornamenting  the  plain  trees  with  bunches  of  purple 
flowers  that  filled  the  air  with  fragrance  and  bees,  for  this  vine  and  the 
mimosa  had  proved  such  a  favorite  resort  for  the  little  workers  that  their  hives 
had  been  placed  in  a  row  near  by,  and  here,  swinging  in  the  hammock  or  sit- 
ting on  the  grass  which  covered  the  plot  like  a  carpet,  the  children  spent 
many  happy  hours  watching  the  bees  or  the  humming  birds  flashing  about 
among  the  downy,  pink,  peach-scented  mimosa  blooms.  Back  of  this  part  of 
the  garden  the  scuppernong  arbor  extended  for  quite  a  distance.  The  west 
side  of  the  grounds  was  laid  off  in  pretty,  odd-shaped  beds  and  walks,  and 
here  grew  the  roses  of  all  colors  blooming  throughout  the  year.  The  orchard 
was  on  the  hill  side  above  the  house  and  back  of  the  scuppernong  arbor,  but 
all  over  the  place  were  fruit  trees  flourishing  as  well  as  though  they  grew  in 
their  own  dominion.  Back  of  the  house  was  a  perfect  wilderness  of  pome- 
granite,  fig,  damson  and  date  plum  trees,  while  the  fence  was  covered  with 
the  tangled,  thorny  raspberry  vines,  and  the  currants  made  a  hedge  and  grew 
in  every  nook  and  corner.  Ou  every  side  could  be  seen  the  stately  pines, 
towering  erect   above  the   fields  spread  out  so  smilingly  below,  outlining  the 
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landscape,  a  green,  living  wall  behind  wbich  the  sun  dropped  like  a  great 
ball  of  fire  and  rose  in  dazzling  splendor. 

Bright  and  early  next  morning  the  children  were  up.  Mr.  Land,  Bertie 
and  Jack  had  slipped  away  from  the  girls  and  gone  to  the  pond  to  shoot  wild 
ducks,  getting  back  just  as  the  family  were  sitting  down  to  breakfast.  Lil 
had  protested  against  being  left  but  consoled  herself  by  following  Mrs.  Griner 
to  the  pasture  to  milk,  volunteering  to  hold  the  calves  off  in  Billy's  place, 
and  when  one  of  them  stepped  on  her  foot  she  might  have  cried  if  Miss  Cilia 
had  not  remarked  that  "that  there  yearlin'  oughter  be  broke  to  work. 
Chawley's  oxen  hain't  a  bit  bigger  an' he  kin  plow  good  as  a  mule."  This 
not  only  diverted  Lil's  mind  from  her  slight  mishap,  but  gave  her  a  new  idea. 
She  instantly  decided  that  she  would  do  the  breaking  and  informed  her  aunt 
of  the  fact  on  her  return  to  the  house,  'Why,  aunt  Kate,"  she  exclaimed, 
'1  can  break  that  calf  just  easy  enough.  I  learned  our  calf  to  walk  along, 
sober  as  a  horse  and  stop  when  I  hollered  whoa,  and  that's  the  way  to  break 
him." 

"Ivor  !"  said  Mrs.  Griner,  "hain't  that  a  purty  'oman  !"  as  Mrs. 
Land  made  her  appearance  among  the  children  laughing,  at  some  joke  of 
Mr.  Land's.  Mrs.  Griner  was  straining  milk  at  the  dairy,  her  homely  figure 
making  quite  a  contrast  to  the  stylish  one  clad  in  a  dainty  wrapper  of  china 
silk  sweeping  in  graceful  folds  as  she  walked  out.  Mrs.  Land,  always 
thoughtful  of  others,  spoke  at  once  to  Mrs.  Griner,  asking  kindly  about  her 
children  with  so  much  cordiality  in  her  manner  that  the  humble,  working 
woman  felt  that  there  were  a  few  fine  ladies  who  didn't  scorn  a  poor  "cracker." 

"Immediately  after  breakfast  Mr.  Land,  compelled  by  business  to  return 
to  the  city,  departed  with  Jonas  to  Fairview,  the  nearest  station,  taking  the 
wagon  to  bring  back  the  trunks.  As  he  drew  on  his  gloves,  Trotty  com- 
menced to  cry,  "Me  want  to  go  wif  my  papa — wan  to  go  wif  papa!"  he 
screamed,  rolling  over  and  over  and  kicking  vigorously.  In  vain  his  father 
assured  him  that  lie  would  come  back  in  a  few  days,  but  all  in  vain.  Trotty 
kept  on  most  lustily  and  refused  to  be  comforted. 

"Oh  dear,"  said  his  mother,  "This  must  not  happen  again.  Trotty  will 
have  to  go  off  next  time  and  not  see  his  father  leave."  This  remark  gave 
Jack  an  idea,  and  when  he  whispered  something  to  the  sobbing  baby  there 
was  a  magical  change,  instantly  the  sobs  were  hushed.  "Come,"  said  Jack 
"and  let's  hurry  and  see  if  there  isn't  a  bird  in  our  trap,  a  pretty  red  bird  for 
Trotty."  Laughter'  was  now  chasing  away  the  tears  and  soon  Trotty  was 
toddling  off  with  the  boys  over  the  hill.  The  girls  decided  to  pick  straw- 
berries and  the  two  ladies  were  left  to  have  a  quiet  talk. 

Hester  had  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  Lands  and  the  news  had  almost 
cured  her  ;  indeed  she  felt  so  much  belter  that  she  arose  and  in  honor  of  the 
occasion  donned  a  new  calico  dress  and  walked  over  to  the  "big  house"  to  see 
"Miss  Floy,"  whom  she  found  busy  unpacking  the  trunks  that  Jonas  had  just 
brought  in,  but  not  too  busy  to  talk  to  her  humble  caller  and  cheer  her  up 
considerably  by  the  gift  of  a  lawn  wrapper  but  slightly  worn,  a  fancily 
trimmed  white  apron  and  some  ribbons  and  other  trifles  that  were  priceless 
in  the  eyes  of  the  delighted  negress. 

"Miss  Floy  is  jis'  de  same  Miss  Floy  dat  she  alius  was  jis  as  free  hearted 
and  jis  as  purt)'.  Lor  honey,  wat  dis  fer?"  as  Mrs.  Land  put  some  of  her 
husband's  cast   off  clothing,  a  pipe  and  bag  of  tobacco  in  Hester's  lap.     "Fer 
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Jonas  !  Now  won't  my  ole  man  be  s'prised  and  proud  wben  he  see  dese  here 
presents?" 

Proud  he  probably  would  be,  for  those  simple  people  had  grateful  hearts, 
but  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  be  surprised  when  they  had  talked  it  over 
and  wondered  what  the  presents,  which  they  fully  expected,  would  be. 

"Dese  here  is  nice  clothes,  shore,  and  I  am  powerful  bleeged  to  you.  Miss 
Floy.  Does  you  member  all  dat  pile  of  clothes  you  sent  us  las'  year?  "Why, 
honey,  we  hain't  had  to  git  no  Sunday  fixin's  endurin'  all  dis  time.  Dat  high 
top  hat  Mars  Fred  gin  Jonas  and  dem  alpaccy  coat  and  west  is  jis  as  good  as 
ever.  My  hat  and  fixin's  hain't  so  good,  not  dat  I  hain't  been  keerful  long 
of  'em,  but  Mandy  will  ax  m-s  to  loan  my  clothes  and  I  can't  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  'fuse  my  own  child." 

"Did  the  children  go  by  your  house,  Hester?"  asked  Mrs.  Latd,  as  she 
began  to  put  the  clothes,  which  she  had  at  last  separated,  into  the  drawers 
and  closet. 

"De  gals  was  in  dere  when  de  boys  was  comin'  back  from  de  trap  and 
dey  all  'cided  to  go  fer  a  walk  over  to  de  Red  Hill.  Lor,  honey,  dey  want 
gwine  to  fergit  dey  ole  mammy.  How  dem  chillun  does  grow  !  Bertie  is 
raos'  tall  as  Mars  Fred,  and  little  Missie  is  jis  as  full  o'  life  as  er  colt,  and  dat 
baby  is  purty  as  a  pink.  Pity  dat  chile  hain't  a  gal,  case  he's  got  sich  a  purty 
skin.  Our  chillun  here  has  'proved  a  sight,  too,  and  I  tell  you  Miss  Floy, 
dem  chillun  is  blessed.  Miss  Kate  is  jis  all  dey  own  ma  could  be.  She  knows 
how  to  raise  chillun,  shore.  Dey's  larnin'  to  work  too  long  wid  the  book 
larnin'.  If  dey  is  ever  bleeged  to  comedown  to  hard  licks  dey'll  know  some- 
thin'  and  if  dey's  rich,  dey'll  know  how  to  'rect  dey  servants.  An'  dem  les- 
sons has  to  come  reg'lar,"  shaking  her  turbanned  head  impressively.  "You 
can  hear  dat  piauny  de  fust  thing  in  de  mornin'  and  de  las'  thing  at  night. 
Yes  ma'am.  Miss  Kate  knows  how  to  raise  chillun,  shore  as  you're  born.  An' 
den  she  hain't  hard  on  'em  nuther.  When  dey's  done  dem  lessons  and  de  lit- 
tle tasks  she's  gin  'em  dey  has  de  balance  of  de  time  to  frolic,  an'  dey  don't 
let  de  gras  grow  under  dey  foot  when  play  time  comes,  I  kin  insure  you, 
ma'am.  De  way  dem  chillun  race  an  romp  over  dis  place  is  'nough  to  terrify 
anybody  onlucky  fer  narves,"  and  Hester  laughed  as  she  recalled  some  of 
their  mischievous  pranks. 

"Meg  seems  to  a  very  quiet,  tame  kind  of  girl  ;  I'm  afraid  she  is  growing 
out  of  childish  ways  too  soon,"  said  Mrs.  Land,  at  which  Hester  laughed  sig- 
nificantly. 

"Bless  your  heart.  Miss  Floy,"  she  remarked,  "you  don't  know  dat  chile; 
she  hain't  a  spec  better  nor  tolhers.  Why,  it  hain't  been  a  week  since  she 
wropped  herself  in  a  sheet  an'  scared  dat  Billy  purty  nigh  outen  his  wits. 
Miss  Kate  sent  Meg  to  see  if  he  had  shot  de  winders,  when  dey  thought  it 
was  gwine  to  rain,  an'  dar  de  boy  was  up  slippin  roun'  an'  Meg,  she  knowed 
as  how  he  was  powerful  scary  in  de  dark,  so  she  wrops  a  sheet  'roun  her  and 
stood  at  de  do'  to  top  of  de  stairs  an'  jis  as  soon  as  dat  boy  spy  her  he  com- 
mence to  holler  and  bawl  an'  jis  tumble  down  de  steos  an'  only  Gawd  knows 
how  he  happened  not  to  broke  his  haid.  He  picked  hisself  up  quicker  nough 
an'  bolted  into  de  diuin'  room  with  his  eyes  like  sawcers,  and  'lowed  he'd 
seed  a  sperit.  Well,  Miss  Floy,  I'll  go  now,  mebby  I  kin  help  Miss  Cilia  a 
leetle  in  de  kitchen.  Thanky  ma'am  for  de  presents,"  and  with  an  old  time 
courtesy  Hester  made  her  exit. 
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Mrs.  Lanrl  stepped  out  iu  the  piazza  and  settled  herself  comfortably  to 
read,  but  a  sound  of  merry  voices  fell  on  her  ear  and  with  a  sigh  she  laid  the 
book  aside  and  putting  on  a  wide  straw  hat  went  out  to  meet  the  little  folks 
who  were  now  seen  coming  over  the  hill.  Meg  and  Bertie  were  holding 
Trotty's  hands,  a  little  iu  advance  of  the  other  children,  and  a  lively  conver- 
sation was  going  on. 

"Oh  mamma,"  <:ried  Ivil,  "you  ought  to  have  been  with  us,  we've  been 
to  see  the  crops  and,  mama,  I  want  a  crop  too." 

"My  dear,  it's  too  late  to  plant  now,  you  will  have  to  wait  till  next  year 
to  try  your  hand  on  farming." 

"It's  not  too  laie  to  plant  potatoes,"  said  Jack. 

"Rut  I've  got  potatoes,"  objected  Km,  then  suddenly  reminded  of  her 
manners  liy  a  look  from  Meg,  she  added,  "but  you  could  have  theoi  too. 
Jonas  says  the  vines  make  the  best  potatoes  and  you  could  have  as  many  rows 
as  I've  got  just  by  cutting  the  vines  from  my  potatoes,  unless  you  wanted  a 
different  kind." 

This  suited  Lil  and  she  decided  to  go  in  the  business  of  raising  potatoes 
at  once. 

Meg  had  a  patch  of  canteloupes,  as  she  was  ver}-  fond  of  them. 

Jack  had  a  fine  stand  of  popcorn  and  Billy  was  looking  forward  with 
much  pleasure  to  the  time  when  his  cucuml)ers  would  be  large  enough  to 
gather.  Mrs.  Hunter,  knowing  his  weakness  for  the  colic-provoking  vegeta- 
ble and  fearing  the  result  of  his  eating  them  at  his  pleasure,  had  offered  to 
buy  most  of  his  crop  for  pickles. 

"Even  aunt  Kate  has  a  pet  patch,"  said  Em,  "she  looks  after  the  straw- 
berries, and  Hester  and  Jonas  have  a  big  pea  field  and  say  it  is  the  best  of  all, 
as  they'll  have  something  for  winter." 

"So  will  we,"  replied  Lil,  "our  potatoes  will  keep." 

"Hester  also  has  a  lot  of  gourds  which  she  says  are  not  to  de  despised," 
said  Meg. 

Bertie  declared  that  he  was  left  completely  out  and  asked  for  a  partner- 
ship with  the  popcorn,  offering  his  services  cheap,  but  Jack  told  him  there 
was  no  work  now,  as  one  more  plowing  would  "lay  bis  crop  by." 

"Well,  I'll  help  Hester  gather  her  gourds  then,  she  can't  refuse  me  that." 

Meg  said  "No,  Bertie,  you  may  gather  the  canteloupes  for  me,  for  that  is 
a  job  I'll  be  glad  to  turn  over  to  somebody  else.  We'll  want  them  for  break- 
fast every  morning,  and  it  won't  be  long  before  thej-  are  ripe,  too." 

"Jonas  says  we'll  have  watermelons  ripe  by  the  last  of  this  mouth,  and 
plenty  of  them  by  the  fourth  of  July,"  said  Jack. 

"That's  not  so  early,"  said  Lil,  "we  had  one  on  my  birthday,  two  weeks 
ago." 

"Yes,  but  it  was  raised  in  Florida,  and  was  not  as  nice  as  the  melons  we 
have  here  fresh  from  the  vines,"  replied  her  mother. 

"Well,  young  people,"  said  Mrs.  Hunter,  coming  out  in  their  midst,  "a 
morning  spent  in  the  fields  has  made  some  rosy  faces  and  keen  appetites,  too, 
I  reckon." 

"Yes,  auntie,  I  could  eat  a  whole  pig,  I  believe,"  said  Lil,  and  Trotty 
chimed  in  "1  tood  too,"  and  got  up  hastily  from  the  floor  where  he  had  been 
lying,  with  the  fat  poodle  for  a  pillow. 

"Wall,  darling,  we'll  go  right  in  to  dinner  now,"  as  the  bell,  a  most  wel- 
come interruption,  announced  that  the  meal  was  ready, 
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"Think  we're  gwiue  to  have  a  storm,"  said  Mrs,  Griner,  bringing  in  a 
tray  of  dishes  from  the  kitchen  and  beginning  hurriedly  to  set  the  table  that 
it  would  be  ready  for  tea.  "The  blackest  kind  'o  cloud  is  bilin'  up  over  that 
er  way,"  coming  to  the  door  opening  on  the  piazza  where  the  family  was  sit- 
ting and  nodding  her  head  toward  the  northwest. 

"You  may  go  to  your  children,  Priscilla,  if  you  wish,"  said  Mrs.  Hunter, 
going  in  to  assist  in  spreading  the  net  over  the  table,  "these  storms  come  up 
so  quickly,  and  I  know  your  boys  are  alone." 

"Yes,"  answered  the  woman,  "and  dreadful  scart  of  lightnin'.  I  reckon 
I'd  better  go  at  onct,  fer  the  creek  might  rise  so  that  I'd  be  enable  to  cross." 

The  muttering  overhead  grew  louder  and  louder,  and  at  last,  quite  sud- 
denly, there  was  a  terrific  peal  of  thunder  followed  by  a  blinding  flash  of 
lightning  and  the  little  startled  crowd  hurried  into  the  hall  where  they  always 
went  during  a  storm,  feeling  safer  away  from  the  tall  chimneys.  Hardly  had 
they  taken  their  seats  when  there  was  another  crash  that  seemed  to  rend  the 
heavens,  a  lurid  sheet  of  lightning  but  not  a  drop  of  rain. 

Trotty  screamed  in  terror  and  buried  his  head  in  his  mother's  bosom. 
The  other  children  were  almost  as  much  frightened.  Km  hid  her  face  in 
Meg's  lap,  Jack  cowered  at  his  aunt  Kate's  side  and  the  others  looked  pale 
and  nervous.  Crash  followed  crash  ;  sharp,  rattling  in  rapid  succession,  one 
sheet  of  lightning  after  another,  and  at  last  a  deafening  report  with  a  vivid  flash 
simultaneously  by  seemed  to  announce  that  the  universe  was  rent  in  twain, 
and  the  little  party  with  1)lanched  faces  huddled  closer  together  and  looked 
fearfully  out  on  the  storm.  Suddenly  the  floodgates  were  opened  and  the 
rain  came  down  in  torrents.  The  tall  trees  bent  and  swayed  with  the  fury  of 
the  storm  god. 

"I  never  mind  the  thunder  and  lightning  so  much  when  the  rain  is  fall- 
ing," remarked  Meg,  but  she  inconsistently  put  her  hands  over  her  ears  and 
shut  her  eyes  when  another  clap  and  blinding  flash  told  that  the  storm  was 
not  yet  over. 

"I  feel  that  way  myself,"  said  Mrs.  Laud,  "and  when  I  was  a  child 
thought  the  rain  would  put  out  the  lightning." 

"Aunt  Kate,  don't  you  think  there  must  have  been  a  tree  struck  near  by 
when  that  awful  clap  came  that  sounded  like  the  sky  had  busted  open?" 
inquired  Jack. 

The  storm,  though  severe,  was  of  short  duration  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
sun  was  shining  as  brightly  as  ever,  making  the  trees  put  on  a  more  vivid 
green,  lending  a  clearer,  more  serene  blue  to  the  skies,  giving  to  the  drenched 
earth  a  fairer,  fresher  beauty. 

"How  delightfully  cool  and  pleasant!"  they  all  exclaim,  and  as  it  was 
too  wet  to  go  out,  the  children  got  up  a  lively  game  in  the  piazza  and  played 
with  happy  forgetfulness  of  their  recent  fears. 

"What  is  it,  Bertie?"  asked  Em,  as  she  heard  the  merry  laugh,  but  did 
not  hear  what  was  said.  They  had  been  admiring  the  beautiful  rainbow,  and 
the  two  darkies  had  drawn  nearer  to  get  a  better  view,  when  Billy  was  asked 
if  he  was  frightened  at  the  storm. 

"I  was  dat,"  he  replied,  wagging  his  woolly  head,  "I  was  dat  scart  till  I 
was  as  white  as  a  lock  of  cotton." 

Now,  as  Billy  was  about  the  color  of  ebony,  this  startling  effect  of  fright, 
which  he  claimed  struck  the  children  as  being  very  comical. 
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"Wish  we  could  bave  seen  you  Billy,  before  you  turned  black  again," 
said  Jack. 

"Jonas,  were  you  much  frightened?" 

"No,  Missie,  I'se  heerd  it  thunder  too  many  times  in  my  life  to  be  'larmed 
at  a  little  'lectricity  now.  Its  de  win'  Missie,  dats  gits  me.  I'm  pow'ful 
scart  o'  dese  cycloons,  and  feel  very  much  like  strikiu'  out  far  dat  big  gully 
down  in  de  pastur'  dat  makes  sich  a  fus-rate  storm  pit.  I  knowed  dar  want 
no  win'  in  dat  cloud,  so  I  jes  stayed  here  rale  easy  in  my  mind  about  it." 

"Jonas,  how  can  you'  always  tell  so  much  about  the  weather  ?"  inquired 
Meg. 

"Ki,  Missie  you  got  me  dar.  I  knows,  but  I  dunno  as  I  could  'splain  it  in  a 
satisfactrifyin'  way  to  you.  I  jes  notices  de  changes  in  de  moon  long  wid  de 
clouds,  and  de  'rections  whatsomeber  dey  comes  from  an'  what  time  o'  night 
de  whippoorwill  hollers,  but  mostly  I  tells  by  de  rheumatiz  in  my  jints,  fer 
when  it  gwine  to  rain,  Missie,  I  alius  has  a  sight  o'  pain,  and  dat  makes  me 
more  observin'  of  de  signs  ginerally. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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A  Fresh  Start. 


HATTIE   LUMMIS. 


PATIENCE  was  bending  over  the  uiending-basket.  The  cloudiness  of  the 
December  afternoon  had  made  it  necessary  to  light  the  gas,  and  the 
cozy  sewing-room  should  have  presented  a  picture  of  tranquility  and  peace. 
Nothing  of  the  sort  was  true,  however.  Patience  was  a  slender  girl  with 
black  eyes  that  snapped  ominously,  and  black  brows  just  now  knotted  into  a 
frown.  She  darned  the  stockings  with  a  spiteful  motion  as  if  she  were  stab- 
bing something. 

"I've  answered  the  old  question,  'What's  in  a  name?'  "  she  observed  to 
Lilian  Armstrong,  who  had  been  giving  a  music  lesson  in  the  neighborhood 
and  who  had  dropped  in  for  a  few  moments.  "There's  contradiction  in  it. 
If  I  had  only  been  named  Impatfence,  now,  I  might  have  felt  saintly.  As  it 
is,  everything  irritates  me.  The  children  made  themselves  half  sick  over 
their  Christmas  fun,  and  now  I  simply  can't  keep  my  temper  with  them. 
Father  is  having  a  hard  time  in  his  business  and  I  know  he  expects  me  to  be 
sympathetic,  but  instead  his  dejected  air  exasperates  me  unspeakably.  And 
as  for  Kenard — "  Patience  shrugged  her  shoulders  with  exaggerated  empha- 
sis and  was  silent. 

"What  about  Kenard?"  Lilian  asked  anxiously.  She  had  known  the 
Keiths  for  years,  and  Kenard  was  almost  as  dear  to  her  as  her  own  bright- 
faced  brother.  "What  has  he  been  doing?"  she  persisted  as  Patience  did 
not  speak. 

The  other  girl  scrutinized  a  large,  triangular  hole  in  the  toe  of  Jack's 
stocking  before  she  replied.  "Well,  I  can't  say  just  what  he  has  been  doing, 
but  I  know  that  for  almost  a  week  he  hasn't  come  into  the  house  till  I  have 
been  asleep  for  hours,  and  in  the  morning  he  has  a  headache  and  looks  like  a 
ghost.     So  it  isn't  hard  to  guess  his  probable  occupation  during  the  evening." 

"You  don't  think  he  is  getting  into  bad  ways,  Patience?'  Lilian's  lips 
paled  over  the  question  which  was  full  of  foreboding  in  spite  of  its  negative 
form. 

Patience  jerked  her  needle  viciously  and  broke  the  yarn.  "Of  course  I 
think  so.  It's  common  enough,  isn't  it?  What  else  could  account  for  his 
actions?" 

"But  what  are  you  going  to  do,  dear?"  asked  her  friend,  putting  out  a 
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firm,  white  hand,  aud  clasping  Patience's  fingers.  There  was  both  love  and 
syuipalhy  in  the  touch,  but  Patience  was  not  in  a  mood  to  respond  to  either. 

•'Nothing,"  she  returned  defiantly.  "What  could  I  accomplish  if  I  tried? 
And  why  should  I  try  ?" 

Lilian  withdrew  her  hand,  the  tears  of  pain  and  disappointment  filling 
her  eyes.  And  then,  in  one  of  those  swift  changes,  so  incomprehensible  to 
persons  of  serener  temperament.  Patience  was  down  on  her  knees,  her  face 
buried  in  her  friend's  lap,  and  sobbing  out  her  uuhappiness. 

"Patience,  be  quiet  a  minute  and  listen."  In  ordinary  affairs  Lilian  was 
apt  to  follow  the  lead  of  her  vivacious  friend,  but  in  a  crisis  like  the  present 
her  strong  womanliness  asserted  itself  and  took  control.  "I  won't  let  you 
talk  of  yourself  as  helpless.  You  say  you  love  Kenard,  and  is  there  anything 
as  strong  as  love  to  keep  one  from  wrong-doing?  And  then.  Patience,  you 
have  so  much  to  aid  you.  You're  beautiful  and  attractive.  Don't  you  sup- 
pose that  God  wants  you  to  use  these  gifts  in  His  service?  Helpless  !  Why, 
it  seems  to  me  that  you  have  untold  resources  which  you  haven't  begun  to 
employ.  What  power  can  low  temptations  Lave  over  a  boy  like  Kenard, 
compared  with  the  influence  you  could  exert  if  you  were  willing  to  try  ?  Use 
the  gifts  God  has  given  you  and  be  glad." 

The  talk  went  on  for  au  hour  or  more,  one  girl  encouraging,  urging,  sug- 
gesting; the  other  doubting  and  faint  of  hope.  But  when  Lilian  went  away 
her  face  was  grave  and  her  heart  heavy,  and  even  the  night  did  not  lift  her 
burden  of  anxiety.  But  Patience  was  now  more  hopeful.  She  had  mentally 
challenged  her  foe  and  had  determined  to  match  her  powers  against  her 
unknown  but  formidable  antagonist. 

As  the  hours  went  by,  however,  she  found  the  tax  on  her  nerves  greater 
than  she  anticipated.  Her  father  and  the  children  retired  early,  and  she  was 
quite  alone.  She  read  a  little,  wrote  a  letter,  tried  a  new  embroidery  pattern, 
and  found  each  equally  distasteful.  When  the  sound  of  Kenard's  latch-key 
reached  her  ears  her  heart  began  to  beat  so  violently  that  she  felt  almost 
faint.  She  went  out  to  the  kitchen,  set  the  coffee-pot  on  the  stove,  and  came 
softly  back.  She  hardly  knew  what  she  had  expected,  yet  her  sensation  of 
surprise  was  almost  a  shock  when  she  saw  Kenard  walk  into  the  front  parlor, 
take  his  mother's  picture  from  the  mantel,  and  kiss  it  after  one  long,  appeal- 
ing look  that  went  to  his  sister's  heart.  Patience  went  forward  with  a  feel- 
ing of  embarrassment  new  and  disconcerting. 

"You're  late,"  she  said,  and  then  thought  despairingly-  that  she  could 
have  s?.id  nothing  so  unfortunate. 

"Is  it  late?"  asked  Kenard  with  exaggerated  indifference.  He  was  pale 
and  his  hand  was  unsteady,  but  his  sister's  alert  senses  could  not  detect  the 
fumes  of  liquor  on  his  breath,  nor  did  he  seem  like  one  who  had  been  drinking. 

"Aren't  you  hungry?"  questioned  Patience,  making  a  desperate  effort  to 
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speak  naturally.  "I've  just  put  on  the  coffee-pot.  There's  Cold  meat  and 
bread  and  butter,  and  you  can  have  some  of  the  gingersnaps  Mary  made  to- 
day, but  no  pie  at  this  time  of  night." 

She  knew  that  Kenard  was  staring  at  her  in  absolute  amazement,  and 
could  have  laughed  or  cried  equally  well  at  his  effort  to  adopt  her  careless 
tone. 

"Why,  yes,  I  am  hungry.  I  believe  coffee  and  gingersnaps  would  taste 
first-rate." 

When  she  had  him  in  the  dining-room  under  the  brilliant  gas-light,  she 
looked  at  him  doubtfully,  wondering  how  to  continue  her  work  of  investiga- 
tion and  reformation.     As  it  happened  Kenard  saved  her  the  trouble. 

"I  feel  as  if  I'd  got  a  mountain  off  my  shoulders  to-night,"  he  said,  as  he 
stirred  his  coffee  and  took  a  good-sized  bite  of  the  bread  cut  in  such  tempt- 
ingly thin  slices,  and  buttered  so  generously. 

"Why  so?"  asked  Patience,  striving  to  appear  interested,  though  her  in- 
ward anxiety  made  this  difficult. 

"Well,  you  know  we've  been  doing  a  very  heavy  business  this  month," 
explained  her  brother,  though  this  was  the  first  mention  of  the  fact  he  had 
made  in  her  hearing.  "I've  been  hurried  and  I've  had  to  work  nights,  and  I 
made  a  good  many  blunders.  My  trial  balance  was  something  over  three 
dollars  short,  and  I  thought  I'd  never  get  it  straightened  out.  I^ast  night  I 
worked  till  twelve,  and  found  some  of  the  difficulties,  and  to-night  I  captured 
the  rest.  And  seeing  to-morrow's  the  first  of  the  year,  it  was  rather  import- 
ant to  do  so." 

Kenard  drew  a  deep  breath  in  which  relief  and  weariness  were  mingled 
in  about  equal  proportions. 

But  Patience's  sensations  were  purely  of  relief.  "Oh,  why  didn't  you 
tell  me?"  she  cried.  "You've  really  been  working  all  these  evenings  when 
you  have  come  home  so  late  !     Why  did  you  let  me  think — " 

She  stopped,  coloring  under  the  frank  wonder  in  Kenard's  upraised 
eyes. 

"I  didn't  know  you  were  especially  interested  in  such  things,"  he  re- 
turned, simply.  Then  looking  at  her  more  closely,  he  added,  "You  didn't 
think  I  was  plunging  into  dissipation,  did  you?  I'm  not  that  kind,  you  know, 
I  told  father  what  was  keeping  me  out.  I  might  have  mentioned  it  to  you 
only — well,  to  speak  frankly,  your  manner  for  the  last  month  hasn't  invited 
confidences." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence  and  Kenard  sipped  his  coffee. 

"Perhaps,  to  be  quite  honest,"  he  went  on,  "I  ought  to  admit  that  when 
I  left  the  office  to-night  I  came  near  going  into  L,arsen's  saloon.  I  was  cold 
and  tired,  and  I  wanted  something  to  brace  me  up.  I  hardly  know  why 
I  didn't  go." 
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Patience  looked  at  her  brother's  pale,  boyish  face  with  its  lines  of  undue 
weariness,  and  a  great  wave  of  joy  swept  over  her.  She  was  in  time,  then  ! 
But  all  she  said  was,  "It  was  the  memory  of  mother  that  kept  you  from  it." 

"Perhaps,"  Kenard  admitted.  "I  thought  of  mother."  The  tears 
started  to  his  eyes  and  he  put  up  his  hand  quickly  to  brush  them  away,  "I'm 
not  much  better  than  a  baby  to-night,"  he  said.  "I  guess  I'm  nearer  than  I 
thought  to  being  tired  out." 

In  the  little  hush  that  followed  the  clock  upon  the  mantel  pealed  out 
twelve  silvery  strokes,  Kenard  looked  at  his  sister,  who  stood  near  him  silent 
and  absorbed  in  her  thoughts,  and  he  smiled. 

"I  wish  you  a  Happy  New  Year,"  he  said. 

Patience  started,  then  turned  impulsively  toward  him.  Like  many 
another  brother  and  sister  confident  of  the  warmth  of  their  own  love, 
and  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  it  was  returned,  the}'  had  been  reserved 
with  each  other,  seldom  giving  expression  to  their  affections  by  caresses  or 
tender  words.  But  now  she  moved  swiftly  to  his  side  and  drew  his  head 
against  her  shoulder.  He  felt  her  fingers  tremble  against  his  cheek,  and  his 
arms  tightened  about  her. 

"Kenard,  dear,"  she  whispered,  "we'll  make  a  fresh  start  to-night. 
We'll  try  to  trust  and  help  each  other  more  and  to  love  each  other  better. 
We'll  make  this  new  year  happy — the  best  and  happiest  of  our  lives." 

He  kissed  her,  his  lips  trembling  so  that  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to 
make  a  different  answer.  PVoui  somewhere  in  the  distance  the  sound  of 
chiming  church  bells  came  faintly  to  their  ears.  The  old  year  was  dead.  But 
a  new  year  had  been  born,  and  Patience  Keith,  standing  there  with  her 
brother's  arms  about  her,  thanked  God  for  the  new  life  opening  to  them 
both. — yVoung  People's  Weekly. 


The  Old  Violinist. 

A  TRUE  STORY  OF  MAX  BROZDEN  AND  JENNY  LIND 


GENIE  ORCHARD-STOVAI,!,. 


4^  ^  HAME  on  jou,  boys  ;  do  not  tease  that  poor  child,  it  is  cowardly  !" 

4^  These  words  I  heard  with  commanding  emphasis  one  morning  while 
walking  through  the  Battery  Park,  in  Charleston,  the  quaint  old  metropolis 
of  the  Palmetto  state.  Turning,  I  saw  on  the  stone  steps  of  one  of  the  houses 
a  young  girl  with  a  mandolin.  Her  face  was  lean  and  pale,  and  she  was  sing- 
ing in  a  weak,  tired  voice,  while  a  group  of  boys  jeered  at  her. 

At  that  moment  Max  Brozden,  the  "Old  Professor,"  as  the  boys  called 
him,  passed  by,  and  it  was  he  who  silenced  them.  His  was  a  familiar  figure 
in  the  streets,  and  the  boys  all  respected  and  loved  the  handsome  old  violinist. 

"Professor,"  cried  one  of  the  boys  following  close  behind  him,  "we 
didn't  mean  to  harm  the  girl,  did  we,  boys?  She  has  such  a  squeaky,  funny 
little  voice,  and  her  mandolin  only  has  two  strings  on  it." 

"For  that  very  reason,"  said  old  Max,  "you  ought  not  to  have  wounded 
her  feelings.  Those  who  are  successful  and  have  plenty,  do  not  need  our 
kindness  and  encouragement.  It  is  the  poor  and  tired  who  can  be  helped  by 
one  word  of  sympathy.  A  kind  word  has  been  known  to  save  some  poor  souls 
from  ruin." 

"Well,  we  promise  you,  Professor,"  exclaimed  the  oldest  boy  in  the 
crowd,  "that  we  won't  be  so  mean  and  cowardly  any  more,"  "No,  we  won't," 
exclaimed  all  the  urchins  in  one  voice. 

"Right,  my  fine  fellows,"  exclaimed  Max  Brozden,  "that's  the  way  I 
love  to  hear  you  talk  ;  a  coward  never  confesses  his  fault.  It  takes  a  brave 
heart  to  acknowledge  wrong." 

"Now,  boys,"  he  continued,  "I  have  an  hour  to  spend  in  leisure,  I  am 
going  to  sit  on  the  Battery  and  enjoy  the  cool  sea  air;  you  may  go  with  me 
if  you  like,  and  I  will  tell  you  a  true  incident  of  my  life." 

"Oh  thank  you,  thank  you.  Professor,"  screamed  the  boys  together. 
"There's  a  bench  under  the  big  magnolia  tree:  let's  sit  there."  And  with 
one  accord  they  grouped  around  Max  beneath  the  shade  of  a  great,  cone 
shaped  tree,  filled  with  fragrant,  creamy  blossoms. 

Taking  off  his  hat,  so  the  sea  breezes  could  cool  his  brow,  he  sat  for  some 
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moments  lookiug  out  toward  the  water.     After  a  pause  he  said  :     "Boys,  do 
you  know  why  it  pained  me  to  see  you  tease  that  little  siuginj,^  girl  ?" 

"Because  you  are  good  aud  you  never  want  anything  or  anybody 
harmed,"  cried  a  chubby  cheeked  little  fellow  who  sat  on  the  grass. 

"That  is  not  all,  Bob,"  said  the  old  man.  "It  is  liecause  I  was  saved  from 
dying  in  a  drunkard's  grave  by  one  who  was  once  a  little  singing  girl.  You 
have  heard  of  the  great  Jenny  Lind,  have  you  not?" 

"Oh  I  have!"  exclaimed  one  of  the  boys,  proudly.  "We  have  a  picture  of 
her,  aud  father  says  she  was  the  greatest  singer  in  all  the  world." 

"That  is  true,"  said  Max,  "not  only  was  her  voice  the  greatest,  but  her 
heart  was  as  pure  and  sweet  as  those  flowers,"  and  he  pointed  to  some  gar- 
denias that  bloomed  near  by. 

"She  and  I  were  children  together,"  continued  Max  Brozden.  "We  were 
both  very  poor,  but  so  happy.  We  would  wander,  hand  in  hand,  through  the 
fields  and  over  the  hills  of  dear,  old  Sweden.  She  was  a  little  barefoot  thing, 
and  wore  a  homespun  dress,  and  I  was  the  blacksmith's  son,  but  our  souls 
were  full  of  music.  Often  she  would  sing  to  me  as  we  walked  through  the 
sweet,  cool  woods,  and  I  imagined  that  the  birds  would  listen  to  her  song.  I 
once  asked  her  to  stand  on  a  mammoth  log,  I  called  it  a  stage,  and  she  trilled 
aud  sang  all  the  songs  she  knew.  In  my  joy  I  threw  wild  flowers  at  her  feet, 
aud  she  laughed  and  cried,  'Max,  which  trilled,  the  birds  or  I  ?'  I  fell  on  my 
knees  before  her  and  said,  'Jenny,  the  birds  came  to  learn  of  you  ;  oh,  Jenny  ! 
one  day  the  world  will  call  you  its  queen.  God  has  tuned  3'our  songs,  and  he 
will  make  the  way  easy  for  you.' 

"  'Do  you  think  so,  Max?'  she  said,  as  she  looked  earnestly  at  me.  'Yes,  I 
mean  it,  Jenny,'  I  replied.  The  old  man  was  silent  a  moment  then  continued  : 

"Years  passed,  and  we  separated.  She  drifted  into  the  great  world,  and 
princes  and  kings  bowed  before  her.  I  tried  to  keep  track  of  her  but  failed. 
I  became  a  victim  of  strong  drink,  and  you  know,  boys,  how  that  vile  passion 
kills  ambition  and  pride,  and  all  that  is  best  in  us.  Well,  in  1S49,  I  was  pass- 
ing 'Her  Majesty's'  Theatre  in  London,  I  was  sober  enough  to  recognize  a 
clear,  ringing  voice  that  I  heard  in  my  boyhood  days.  I  was  penniless,  but  I 
determined  I  would  enter,  and  hear  the  voice  of  Jenny  Lind  again.  I  watched 
my  chance.  A  crowd  of  fashionable  people  were  passing  in.  I  rushed  in  the 
throng,  evaded  the  ticket  agent,  and  gained  entrance.  I  crouched  in  a  dark 
recess  of  the  building  and  listened.  The  singer  had  been  called  back,  and 
was  singing  an  encore.  It  was  a  simple  little  ballad  that  I  had  heard  her 
sing  years  before  as  she  stood  on  the  lichen  covered  log  in  the  woods.  Wheu 
she  finished,  a  tempest  of  applause  made  the  house  tremble.  It  was  then  I 
forgot  all,  forgot  that  I  was  a  debased  vagabond,  forgot  the  crowd  and  the 
lights,  and  all  the  grand  people  ;  I  only  saw  the  little  barefooted  girl,  who 
had  become  a  queen  among  men. 
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"[  rusbed  forward  and  cried,  'Jenny,  dear,  little  Jennie!  I  told  you  so,  I 
told  you  so,  I  told  you,  you  would  rule  the  world  with  your  voice.  Do  you 
remember?' 

"/Put  him  out  ;  put  him  out  ;'  screamed  many  voices.  'He  is  drunk  or 
crazy,'  and  a  strong  arm  seized  me,  and  I  would  have  been  tumbled  out  into 
the  street,  but  I  heard  a  sweet  voice  say  : 

"  'Spare  him  and  let  me  hear  what  he  would  say  to  me.' 

"I  looked  and  like  a  spirit  of  light  she  stood  on  the  stage  above  me. 

"  'Forgive  me,  madam,'  I  cried,  'I  was  passing  and  heard  your  voice.  I 
stole  my  way  in  ;  I  had  no  money,  but  it  seemed  I  had  a  right  to  listen  to 
your  voice.  Once  the  birds  and  I  were  your  only  auditors,  and  I  always  told 
you,  you  would  be  great,  aud  you  seemed  glad  at  my  words,  although  I  was 
only  Max,  the  blacksmith's  son.' 

"She  bent  over  me  and  said  'Max  Brozden,  my  first  and  best  friend, 
arise,  and  let  this  great  crowd  look  upon  you.  It  was  he,'  she  said,  address- 
ing the  audience,  'who  first  encouraged  me  to  sing.  When  others  jeered  at 
me  aud  discouraged  me  he  listened  to  me  and  told  me  to  work  on,  and  one 
day  I  would  succeed.  My  first  stage  was  a  log  in  the  woods,  and  he  showered 
wild  flowers  at  my  feet — the  first  emblems  of  my  triumph.  Rise,  my  friend,' 
she  said,  'and  be  worthy  of  the  trust  and  confidence  that  I  now  give  you.  Be 
no  longer  a  vagabond,  be  a  man,  worthy  of  the  friendship  of  Jennie  Lind.'  " 

"Aud  what  then  ?"  cried  several  of  the  boys  in  one  breath. 

"I  arose,  and  said,  'With  God's  help  I  will.'  The  house  that  had  been 
silent  as  death,  burst  into  tumultous  applause  and  the  curtain  fell.  I  left 
that  place  a  new  man. 

"That  was  more  than  forty  years  ago,  and  I  have  been  true  to  my  word 
ever  since.  She  was  my  friend  until  she  died.  Now  boys,  you  all  see  how 
cruel  it  was  for  you  to  ridicule  that  poor  girl  who  was  singing  for  her  bread  ; 
but  my  time  is  up  and  I  must  leave  you.  Remember,  my  young  friends, 
never  to  push  the  weaker  lower,  but  always  give  them  a  helping  hand."  And 
with  his  violin  case  under  his  arm,  the  "Old  Musician"  hurried  away. — 
Violin  World. 
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TO  A  VIOLET. 


SHERMAN  C.  SWIFT. 


Thou  dainty,  fragile,  slender  thing 
Nursed  on  the  gentle  breast  of  Spring 
What  is  thy  mission  here  on  earth? 
Wherefore  did  Nature  give  thee  birth  ? 

Why  look'st  thou  up  to  Heaven  there 
With  thy  blue  eye  so  free  from  care? 
Why  do  sweet  smiles  thy  radiant  face 
Light  with  a  true  angelic  grace  ? 

Is  it  because  thou  joy'st  to  be 

One  of  a  thousand  more  like  thee? 

Or  is  it  that  thou  hast  a  word 

For  erring  man  from  mankind's  Lord? 

O,  thou  sweet  messenger  of  love 
Sent  not  from  earth  but  from  above, 
Thou  tell'st  of  God  in  tones  that  ring 
More  sure  than  mandates  of  a  king. 

Thine  eye  so  clear  looks  up  to  Him 
With  trust  no  doubting  cloud  can  dim  ; 
Thy  face  is  wreathed  in  smiles  of  light 
Because  thou  knowest  thy  trust  is  right. 

And  when  at  night  thou  sink'st  to  rest 
Upon  thy  mother's  kindly  breast 
Thy  dreams,  how  sweet  they  are,  how  fair. 
Because  thou  knowest  thy  Father's  care. 

Then  with  the  sun's  first  golden  rays 
Thou  wak'st  and  sing'st  a  hymn  of  praise, 
A  song  that  joyful  floats  abroad 
From  Nature's  heart  to  Nature's  God. 

O,  would  that  man's  dull,  earth-clogged  ear 
Those  strains  adoring  could  hut  hear  ! 
O,  would  that  his  mist-clouded  eyes 
Could  see  thee  pointing  to  the  skies  ! 

How  it  would  stir  his  inmost  heart 

How  make  him  from  indifference  start 

To  learn  that  e'en  a  violet  knows 

And  loves  the  Source  whence  all  good  flows. 

To  rouse  man  from  his  lethargy 
To  make  him  God  in  all  things  see 
Is  thy  true  mission  here  on  earth 
'Tis  why  Great  Nature  gave  thee  birth. 
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Small  the  beginning, — even  so  ;  How,  grain  on  grain  piled  up,  the  sand 

It  is  the  end  that  we  would  know.  Holds  the  great  ocean  firm  in  hand  ; 

How  sometimes  from  the   humblest 
Think,  to  what  atoms  in  the  earth  place 

The  mighty  forests  owe  their  birth  ;       There  rises  one  to  rule  the  race  ; 

Out  of  a  lowly  manger  came 
How,  on  the  rain-drops  multiplied.  The   world's    Hope,— He   of   blessed 

The  fleets  of  giant  vessels  ride  ;  name  ! 

Frank  Dempster  Sherman  in    Youtk's   Companion. 


THE  WOMAN   SUFFRAGE   MOVEMENT. 


VIRGINIA    DURANT    YOUNG. 


IN  every  epoch  of  the  world's  history  there  have  been  pivotal  factors  in 
bringing  things  to  pass.  And  these  factors  have  included  women  as  well 
as  men,  so  that  from  the  dust  of  remotest  ceuturies  rise  up  the  faces  of  Dido, 
Sappho,  Helen  of  Troy,  Semiramis,  Zenobia,  Cleopatra,  Hypatia,— women 
leaders,  by  right  of  genius,  queenship,  beauty.  The  world  has  always  had  it's 
holy  women — mothers  of  Ideas,  rather  than  mothers  of  men. 

Of  such  as  these  in  latter  days  we  hail  Maria  Mitchell,  Frances  Willard, 
Clara  Barton,  Susan  B.  Anthony.  The  latter,  the  greatest  martyr  of  all, 
(into  whose  bitter  cup  the  gall  and  wormwood  of  ridicule  and  persecution  was 
heaped  till  it  ran  over,)  to-day  beholds  the  world  on  tiptoe  to  do  her  honor. 
In  the  days  of  brute  force  and  feudalism  women  were  fenced  into  the 
moated  castle  and  the  towered  fortress  as  a  measure  of  protection  against  the 
barbarism  that  always  spent  itself  in  the  slaughter  of  babes  and  nursing 
mothers. 

But  with  the  advance  of  civilization,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  castles 
and  bars  became  obsolete. 

In  England  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago  the  idea  of  woman  suf- 
frage shaped  itself  into  a  book  written  by  Mary  WoUstonecraft,  called  'A 
Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Woman,"  which  was  in  truth  a  compendium  of 
unanswerable  arguments,  presented  from  every  side  of  the  cjuestion. 

The  discontent  of  women  with  ihe  cruel  inequalities  of  life  fouud  embodi- 
meut  in  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  of  New  York,— a  wife  and  mother  for  whom 
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Fortune  had  apparently  clone  her  best.  Yet  she  it  was  who,  with  Lucretia 
Mott,  Jane  Hunt,  Mary  Ann  McCliutock,  and  Martha  C.  Wright  published 
the  call  for  the  first  Woman  Suffrage  Convention,  July  i4tb,  184S,  giving 
only  five  days  notice  of  the  meetings  to  be  held  on  July  19th  and  20th.  This 
very  first  Convention  for  the  Rights  of  Women  met  in  the  Methodist  church 
in  Seneca  Falls,  (the  home  of  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,)  and  became  a  subject 
for  sarcasm  and  ridicule  to  the  entire  press  of  the  nation.  So  pronounced  was 
the  popular  voice  against  this  liltle  group  of  women,  in  parlor,  press  and  pul- 
pit, that  their  very  friends  gave  them  ihe  cold  shoulder  and  felt  disgraced  by 
the  whole  proceedings. 

The  most  noteworthy  of  the  early  Conventions  were  held  in  Massachu- 
setts, in  which  such  men  as  Garrison,  Phillips,  Channing,  Parker  and  Emer- 
son took  part.  It  was  one  of  these  that  first  attracted  the  attention  of  Mrs. 
John  Stuart  Mill,  and  drew  from  her  pen  that  able  article  on  "Enfranchise- 
ment of  Women,"  in  the  Westminster  Review  of  October  1852,  which  was  a 
starter  for  Woman  Suffrage  in  England. 

The  Married  Woman's  Property  Bill  passed  by  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture was  the  first  fruits  of  the  women's  association  of  themselves  in  Conven- 
tion, Now  when  we  reflect  that  financial  independence  is  the  foundation  of 
nearly  all  structures,  this  seems  the  most  natural  sequence. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  South  Carolina, 
though  voting  down  a  resolution  giving  the  ballot  to  taxpaying  women  in 
1S95,  followed  up  it's  inimical  action  in  that  respect,  by  a  revision  and  great 
improvement  on  woman's  property  tenure  in  South  Carolina. 

Another  odd  coincidence  lies  in  the  fact  that  Miss  Anthony  should  have 
made  her  very  first  endeavor  for  Women's  Equality  in  a  Convention  of 
Teachers,  and  that  Teachers'  Associations  have  proven,  (like  conservative 
Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina,)  the  most  wedded  to  their  idols  of  the 
dead  past  of  all  the  organizations  composed  of  men  and  women  up  to  the 
present  time. 

At  that  Convention  in  Rochester  in  1853  there  were  five  hundred  teach- 
ers, two-thirds  being  women,  yet  not  one  spoke,  nor  did  they  vote  on  any 
question. 

In  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  the  National  Educational  Association  met 
July  loth,  1900,  but  not  a  woman  appeared  in  the  grand  opening  program 
in  the  city's  great  Auditorium  ! 

In  the  complimentary  edition  of  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier, 
Minerva  unfolded  her  roll  of  wisdom  and  a  bachelor  girl  in  cap  and  gown, 
held  up  her  lamp  for  the  divine  afflatus  of  knowledge, — but  alas  !  the  Power 
in  Convention  was  a  huge  bird  of  black  broadcloth  in  shape  of  man,  while 
the  big  majority  composed  of  women,  set  silent.  Yet  Miss  Anthony's  pro- 
test of  1853  echoing  down  the  years,  bore  it's  partial  fruit  in  the  fifty-one 
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speeches  made  by  women  in  smaller  halls  and  meeting  places,  though  men 
still  held  fast  to  the  biggest  plum. 

And  as  comparative  suppression  of  voice  goes  along  with  suppressed 
finances — so  women  teachers  in  South  Carolina  and  the  South,  still  grow  old 
prematurely,  on  one-third  less  pay  than  that  accorded  men  tor  the  same 
work,  often  not  half  as  much. 

Two  years  after  her  first  public  speech  to  the  teachers  at  Rochester,  Miss 
Anthony  was  again  a  "thorn"  in  their  Convention  at  Locksport  in  1858.  She 
called  one  man-professor  "to  order,"  who  was  twaddling  about  his  wife, 
saying  "that  the  kind  of  wife  he  had,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject," 
— and  she  again  introduced  a  resolution  "asking  equal  pay  for  equal  work 
without  regard  to  sex  among  teachers." 

Miss  Anthony  "arraigned  those  men  teachers  for  their  misdemeanors,  as 
she  would  a  class  of  boys  ;  and  in  perfect  unconsciousness  that  she  was  doing 
anything  unusual." 

Do  you  ask  what  is  to-day  the  result  of  the  agitation  for  woman's  right  to 
the  franchise  as  regards  woman  teachers? — we  point  you  to  Wyoming  and 
Utah,  where  women  vote  ;  each  of  which  state  has  a  law  that  women  teach- 
ers shall  receive  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  and  the  State  library  commission 
of  Idaho  requires  that  two  members  be  women. 

Truly  the  condition  of  women  to-day,  as  contrasted  with  that  before  the 
Civil  War  presents  as  great  a  revolution  as  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Every 
demand  made  in  the  Convention  at  Seneca  Falls  has  been  granted  except  that 
for  the  ballot. 

That  little  group  asked  for  a  woman's  personal  freedom,  the  right  to 
acquire  an  education,  to  earn  a  living,  to  claim  wages,  to  bring  suit,  to  testify 
in  court,  to  obtain  a  divorce  for  a  just  cause,  to  possess  her  children,  to  claim 
a  fair  share  of  the  accumulations  during  marriage. 

In  many  of  the  States  all  Ihese  privileges  are  accorded,  and  in  not  one 
are  all  refused  ;  but  when  this  declaration  of  rights  was  made  by  women  all 
was  denied  in  every  state. 

For  the  last  fifty  years  there  has  been  a  steady  advance  in  the  direction  of 
equal  rights  for  women  along  with  equal  opportunities  for  education. 

Women  being  citizens  in  the  fullest  sense  are  only  kept  out  of  the  right 
to  vote  by  constitutional  law. 

What  an  unjust  condition  which  makes  of  our  so-called  repul)lic  an 
oligarchy,   where  one  half  the  citizens  have  entire  control  of  the  other  half. 

This  is  a  peculiarity  of  our  government  ;  there  not  being  another  country 
in  the  world  having  an  elected  representative  body,  where  that  l)ody  may  not 
extend  the  suffrage. 

For  instance  last  year  full  national  suffrage  was  granted  to  the  women  of 
federated  Australia.     It  is  now  impossible  in  that  country  for  a  married  man  to 
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will  away  all  his  property  from  his  wife,  leaving  her  penniless  ;  as  he  could 
do  before  women  were  enfranchised.  Divorce  laws  also  have  been  equalized 
and  numberless  beneficent  changes  effected. 

It  is  in  the  indifi'ereuce  and  apathy  of  women  themselves  that  we  find 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  their  enfranchisement,  and  these  arise  naturally  from 
the  narrowness  and  isolation  of  their  lives,  and  resulting  ignorance. 

However  every  privilege,  which  has  been  granted  to  women  has  tended 
to  develop  them,  until  their  influence  is  incomparably  stronger  at  the  present 
time  than  ever  before.  Their  great  organizations  are  a  power  in  every  town 
and  city,  and  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  where  one  hundred  privileges  have 
been  opposed,  and  ninty-niue  of  them  eventually  granted,  the  remaining  one- 
huudredlh  will  inevitably  follow. 

The  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association  held  its  last  Con- 
vention in  the  old  southern  city  of  New  Orleans — and  here  Miss  Anthony 
was  lionized  in  a  way  to  compensate  largely  for  the  thanklessness  of  women 
in  former  years.  She  is  a  speaking  illustration  of  the  power  of  the  human 
soul  to  illuminate  and  beautify  the  human  body.  Her  face  tells  the  story  of 
faith,  hope  and  love  that  has  so  often  plucked  victory  out  of  the  very  jaws  of 
defeat  and  disaster. 

The  newspapers  of  New  Orleans  had  much  to  say  of  "the  brilliant  and 
busy  women  from  New  England  and  California,  Kansas  and  Mississippi, 
South  Carolina  and  Minnesota,  all  working  with  hearts  in  full  accord  under 
the  banner  of  equal  rights  for  women." 

Nor  were  men  wanting  to  give  the  sanction  of  their  logic  and  Godspeed  to 
the  great  reform.  Bishops,  clerics,  the  President  of  the  Progressive  Union, 
Dr.  Dickson  Buns  and  Dr.  Palmer,  sons  of  most  conservative  fathers,  but 
with  their  faces  well  towards  the  light,  all  these  spoke  from  our  platform. 

Indeed  there  is  no  greater  error  than  that  notion  some  people  have  that 
woman  suflfrage  is  "merely  the  ideal  of  Northern  fanatics  "  While  the 
movement  began  with  the  great  Northern  pioneers,  Mrs.  Stanton,  Miss 
Anthony  and  Mrs.  Lucy  Stone,  yet  the  fundamental  conception  at  its  root  is 
of  no  country  nor  age.  It  is  the  manifestation  of  the  innate  desire  for  fiee- 
dom  in  the  heart  of  woman.  North,  South,  East,  West  ;  in  all  lands,  where 
the  soul,  irrespective  of  sex,  insists  in  individuality. 

It  is  a  historic  fact  that  the  first  American  woman,  who  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  vole  was  Margret  Brent  of  Maryland,  niece  of  Cecil,  Lord  Calvert. 
This  fact  I  called  attention  to  in  a  speech  I  made  before  the  National  Ameri- 
can Woman  Suffrage  Association  Convention  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Febru- 
ary, 1900.  The  Grimke  sisters  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  took  advanced 
ground  for  woman's  rights  at  heavy  loss  to  themselves  socially  and  financially 
fifty  years  ago. 

Self-assertion  is  expressed  in  the  attitude  of  self-defence,  the  first  law  of 
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nature,  recognized  the  world  over  as  an  inherent  right.  Has  not  the  mother 
equally  this  right  with  her  son  ?  Is  not  the  al)solute  fearlessness  with  which 
the  mother  defends  her  babe,  in  it's  final  analysis,  self-assertion?  She  is  one 
with  her  child,  be  it  man-child  or  woman-child. 

In  seeking  political  power  we  setk  a  substantial  entity  for  our  own  pro- 
tection and  our  country's  welfare  ;  a  direct  power  over  one's  own  property 
and  the  right  to  have  our  individual  opinion  counted. 

In  this  mighty  effort  women  are  making  to  be  freed  of  the  slavery 
involved  in  political  disfranchisement  time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  the  tre- 
mendous labor  expended.  Beginning  with  those  great  pioneers,  Susan  B. 
Anthony  and  Klizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  whose  names  come  ringing  down  the 
years,  we  see  these  two  in  labors  most  abundant,  writing,  speaking,  traveling 
from  place  to  place,  distributing  literature  at  heavy  expense  to  themselves 
of  life-force  and  money.  And  coaling  after  them  we  cannot  compute  the 
number  and  names  of  the  women,  who  have  worked  along  the  same  line, 

The  American  continent  was  a  great  unbroken  field,  full  of  the  unyield- 
ing rocks  of  prejudice  and  choked  with  the  thorns  of  conservatism.  So  each 
new  pioneer  leader  in  turn  has  had  similar  obstacles  to  overcoJie,  though 
lessening  gradually  under  the  world's  progressive  thought. 

But  to  do  this  work  in  whatever  section  of  our  great  country  has  required 
women  of  courage  who  have  come  out  and  suffered  the  taunt,  the  jibes,  the 
sneer,  the  stinging  laughter  of  those  whose  hearts  were  steeled  against  the 
plea  for  woman's  rights. 

In  the  South  we  call  up  the  Clay  Sisters  and  Josephine  K.  Henry, 
who  by  one  speech  won  equal  property  rights  for  women  from  the  Kentucky 
Legislature.  In  Georgia,  the  three  Howard  sisters  bore  on  their  girlish 
shoulders  the  brunt  of  a  great  National  Woman  Suffrage  Convention  at 
Atlanta,  Ga,,  the  greatest  ever  known  in  the  South,  introducing  the  suffrage 
question  to  the  hearts  and  homes  of  our  people.  In  Ivouisiana,  Caroline  E. 
Merrick  and  in  Tennessee,  Lide  Merriweather  were  pioneers,  whose  assured 
social  position  alone  saved  them  from  social  ostracism.  In  New  England, 
there  were  Lucy  Stone,  her  husband,  Henry  B.  Blackwell  and  Isabella  Beecher 
Hooker  with  her  husband,  John  Hooker. 

And  to  day  in  South  Carolina,  I  see  the  hearts  of  my  white  roses  unfold 
to  the  advancing  sun  and  know  by  the  same  law  of  progress  we  women  are 
coming  into  our  kingdom. 

1.  The  Beginning  of  the  Sunshine  Society,  by  Mrs.  Alden. 

2.  The  Beginning  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  by  Mrs. 
Stevens. 

3.  The  Beginning  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  by  Mr. 
Ninde. 
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4.  Tbe  Beginuiug  of  SetllemeDt  Work,  by  Miss  Coman. 

5.  The  Begianing  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  America, 
by  Mr.  Jacks. 

6      The  Beginuiug  of  the  Order  of  the  Kings  Daughte-'s. 

7.  The   Beginning  of  The   Christian    Endeavor,    by    Rev.    Francis  E. 
Clark,  D.  D. 

8.  The  Beginning  of  Relief  Corps  Work  by  Harriet  J.  Bodge. 

The  next  article  will  be  the  Beginning  of  the  Humane  Society  Work  by 
Mr.  Chandler  E    Miller,  Sec'y  of  the  Connecticut  Humane  Society. 


Work  for  the  Blind. 
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IN   CINCINNATI. 


mORE  than  a  year  ago  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  people  of  Cincinnati 
and  its  vicinity  in  behalf  of  the  blind  of  that  locality.  The  State,  at 
the  institution  in  Columbus,  educates  the  blind,  provides  them  with  reading 
matter,  and  trains  them  in  some  art  or  trade  that  they  may  have  means  of 
earning  a  livelihood.  Once  away  from  Columbus  and  back  at  their  homes, 
the  blind  of  Cincinnati  were  shut  off  from  all  books  which  they  could  read 
and  were  dependent  on  chance  for  knowledge  of  what  the  world  about  them 
was  doing.  There  are  in  Hamilton  County  four  hundred  people  who  cannot 
see.  Many  of  these  have  lost  their  sight  late  in  life  and  find  themselves 
especially  helpless ;  not  trained  that  they  may  occupy  their  minds  with 
work,  and  dependent  for  entertainment  on  friends,  generally  with  little  time 
to  spare,  who  may  have  compassion  and  read  or  talk  to  them.  For  these 
four  hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  many  of  them  languishing  in  their 
solitude  and  ignored  as  they,  perforce  of  circumstances,  are,  an  appeal  was 
xnaAe — an  appeal  not  alone  for  money,  but  for  volunteers  to  do  the  work 
required. 

An  old  idea  was  that  a  library  would  fulfill  its  purpose  as  soon  as  books 
could  be  placed  on  shelves  Seeing  people  are  not  so  ready  to  read  books, 
especially  works  of  history,  biography,  and  the  best  literature,  as  this  would 
imply.  The  work  of  librarians  is  largely  that  of  bringing  readers  and  books 
together.  Nothing  could  be  simpler  than  to  buy  hundreds  of  books  in 
embossed  type  for  the  blind  and  place  them  on  shelves.  There  they  would 
stay,  seldom  called  for,  as  has  been  the  experience  in  other  cities  over  and 
again.  If  anything  is  to  be  accomplished  with  the  blind,  aggressive  methods 
must  be  resorted  to.  The  blind  are,  many  of  them,  despondent;  they  shrink 
back  into  their  enforced  isolation. 

Volunteers  were  found  who  have  given  freely  of  their  time — some  as 
readers  and  some  in  other  ways.  For  a  year  and  longer  there  have  been 
readings  at  the  Public  Library,  to  which  the  blind  have  come  in  encouraging 
numbers.  The  attendance  has  varied  from  three  or  four  to  twenty  and  more. 
An  average  attendance  at  one  of  the  readings  has  been  eight  or  ten.  These 
readings  have  been  in  courses  :  on  English  literature,  from  the  current  mag- 
azines, French  history,  political  science,  and  novels  of  the  day.     There  are 
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now  five  readings  each  week  in  these  courses.  In  addition  to  these  sys- 
tematic readings,  people  of  prominence,  authors  and  others,  have  given 
special  readings.  It  has  generally  happened  that  there  has  been  one  of 
these  special  readings  each  month. 

•  When  interest  in  the  movement  was  assured  by  generous  subscriptions 
of  money  and  the  freely  volunteered  services  of  the  good  people  of  Cincin- 
nati, it  seemed  desirable  to  organize  a  society  that  the  work  might  be  con- 
tinued under  the  supervision  of  an  executive  committee.  This  society  held 
its  first  meeting  in  March  of  1901.  Miss  Georgia  Trader,  to  whom  the  credit 
belongs  of  initiating  the  work  and  who  had  given  most  of  her  time  to  secur- 
ing subscriptions  and  arousing  public  interest,  was  chosen  secretary.  As 
secretary,  she  became  the  executive  ofiicer  of  the  society,  and,  in  addition 
to  fostering  the  work  already  under  way,  she  began  a  weekly  course  of 
instruction  to  the  blind  in  reading  and  writing.  Already  a  number  have 
learned  to  read,  and  some  who  could  not  sign  their  names  even  are  now  able 
to  write  legible  letters. 

The  blind  are,  many  of  them,  in  limited  circumstances.  The  expense 
of  reaching  the  Public  Library  would  be  prohibitory.  Miss  Trader  explained 
to  the  managers  of  the  traction  companies  the  needs  of  the  situation.  The 
result  was  generous  granting  of  passes  by  the  Cincinnati  Traction  Co.,  the 
Millcreek  Valley  Street  Railway  Co  ,  and  the  Southern  Ohio  Traction  Co.— 
three  of  the  lines  running  into  the  city.  The  officers  of  the  Newport  and 
Covington  line  did  not  feel  justified  in  granting  this  privilege,  but  sent  a 
check  for  f25  00  to  pay  the  car  fares  of  the  blind  and  their  guides  to  and 
from  the  library.  In  many  cases  the  friends  of  the  blind  have  not  time  to 
bring  them  to  the  library,  but  volunteers  have  come  forward  to  perform  this 
service. 

•In  the  Summer  of  1900,  aside  from  the  pensions  to  the  blind,  little  was 
done  for  them  in  Hamilton  County.  To-day,  there  is  a  library  of  several 
hundred  volumes  ;  the  Cincinnati  Library  Society  for  the  Blind  has  been 
organized  to  see  that  this  library  is  maintained  ;  the  blind,  by  attending  the 
readings,  may  learn  what  is  in  the  best  books  and  the  best  magazines,  and 
all  this  without  expense;  the  secretary  of  the  society  seeks  out  the  blind  in 
their  homes,  urges  and  encourages  them  to  come  to  the  library,  urges  and 
encourages  those  who  have  not  those  arts  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  that 
they  may  entertain  themselves,  and,  in  several  cases,  has  helped  blind  peo- 
ple to  go  to  the  vState  Institute  at  Columbus,  where  they  may  be  trained  in 
some  trade  and  become  self-supporting.  We  believe  that  money  and  time 
given  to  accomplish  all  this  have  been  profitably  expended. 

Cincinnati  may  lay  claim  to  being  now  in  the  lead  in  what  is  done  for 
the  blind  at  the  public  library.  Requests  are  constantly  received  from  other 
cities  for  information  in  regard  to  what  has  been  accomplished  and  in  some 
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cases  this  information  has  given  the  initiative  to  like  movements  elsewhere. 
The  public  library  houses  the  books  and  furnishes  rooms  for  the  readings 
and  entertainments,  but  the  success  of  the  work  is  due  to  the  subscribers  of 
money  who  have  made  it  possible  to  carry  it  on  and  to  purchase  books  in 
embossed  characters;  to  the  regular  readers,  who  are  now  giving  six  read- 
ing each  week  ;  to  the  substitutes,  who  make  certain  that  these  readings  shall 
be  continuous  ;  to  the  guides,  who  kindly  conduct  to  and  from  the  library 
those  who  have  no  one  upon  whom  they  can  call  for  such  service  ;  to  those 
who  read  music  to  the  blind  ;  and  to  others  who  have  given  special  readings 
or  musical  entertainments  or  have  helped  in  visiting. 

The  secretary  of  this  society,  Miss  Georgia  D.  Trader,  is  the  executive 
officer  of  the  society  and,  together  with  her  sister.  Miss  Florence  B.  Trader, 
devotes  all  her  time  to  its  interests.  They  watch  over  the  courses  of  read- 
ings that  there  shall  be  no  break  and  that  substitutes  are  on  hand  when  the 
regular  readers  find  it  impossible  to  be  present.  Ihey  visit  the  blind  in 
their  homes  and  encourage  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  for 
instruction  and  entertainment  offered  ;  in  some  cases  where  there  is  need 
they  have  secured  pensions  from  the  city  fund  ;  and  in  two  instances  have 
succeeded  in  sending  those  without  means  of  support  to  the  state  institution 
at  Columbus  to  learn  trades.  The  number  of  books  in  raised  letters  is  lim- 
ited and  the  society  is  now  trying  the  experiment  of  having  a  collection  of 
short  stories  printed — stories  which  otherwise  would  not  be  accessible  to  the 
blind. 

A  few  months  ago  the  case  was  reported  of  a  young  blind  woman  about 
twenty-eight  years  of  age  living  in  Covington.  Miss  Trader  wrote  asking 
her  to  come  to  the  library  that  she  might  learn  to  read.  It  seems  that  she 
lost  her  sight  two  years  ago,  and  since  then  had  tried  to  sleep  most  of  the 
time,  having  nothing  to  do  and  being  most  unhappy.  She  can  now  read  and 
write  in  the  New  York  point  print  as  well  as  write  with  a  lead  pencil,  play 
cards,  read  music,  and  thread  her  own  needles,  and  she  has  made  four  rugs 
out  of  carpet  rags.  Instead  of  sleeping  her  life  away,  the  days  are  now  only 
too  short  for  her. 

An  index  to  the  success  of  the  movement  is  given  by  the  number  of  free 
tickets  supplied  by  the  different  street  railway  companies  :  from  the  Cincin- 
nati Traction  Company  (since  January  ist  1902,  9,125  tickets  have  been 
received  ;  from  the  Cincinnati  Interurban  Company,  706 ;  from  the  Cincin- 
nati, Dayton  &  Toledo  Traction  Company,  29  passes  ;  from  the  South  Coving- 
ton &  Cincinnati  Street  Railway  Company,  I50.00  for  use  in  paying  fares. 
Since  the  teaching  was  begun  in  July,  1901,48  have  been  taught  to  read,  2 
have  been  taught  to  read  music,  24  have  been  given  instruction  in  writing, 
42  have  been  supplied  with  writing  boards,  20  have  been  taught  to  thread 
needles,  37  decks  of  cards  have  been  distributed,  and  6  have  been  reported  for 
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pension.     On  November  14th  a  kindergarten  class  was  started  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Josephine  Simrall. 

"Clovernook,"  the  Cincinnati  home  of  Alice  and  Phoebe  Gary,  has  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  their  heirs  and  will  become  a  home  for  the  blind,  under 
the  management  of  the  Trader  sisters  of  Avondale.  These  sisters,  one  of 
whom  is  blind,  had  expressed  a  wish  to  obtain  the  Gary  homestead  for  a 
home.  William  A.  Proctor,  a  wealthy  citizen,  bought  it  and  placed  it  at 
their  disposal.  The  homestead  has  an  ideal  location  near  College  hill,  and 
comprises  twenty-six  acres. 

IN   LYNN, 

Miss  Jennie  W.  Bubier,  the  blind  girl  who  has  charge  of  the  Reading 
Room  for  the  Blind  at  the  Lynn,  Mass.,  Public  Library  writes  the  following 
to  Talks  and  Tales  : 

"A  few  months  ago,  one  of  our  citizens,  Hon.  Elihu  B.  Hayes,  read  a 
paper  on  Public  Libraries  before  the  Lynn  Historical  Society.  In  this  paper 
he  portrayed  the  needs  of  the  blind.  He  stated  the  fact  that,  while  there 
were  eighty-three  blind  persons  in  the  city  of  Lynn,  no  provision  had  been 
made  for  their  development.  He  urged  the  necessity  of  a  library  and  read- 
ing room  for  the  blind.  This  met  with  a  hearty  response  from  the  people, 
and  contributions  came  in  freely.  A  room  was  provided  for  us  in  the  Lynn 
Public  Library  and  a  committee  of  ladies,  with  Mrs.  M.  P.  Clough  as  chair- 
man, was  appointed  to  look  after  the  work.  Ou  New  Year's  day  of  1903  this 
room  was  opened.  The  room  is  provided  with  fifty  volumes  of  line  print, 
magazines,  and  braille  slates.  We  are  to  have,  immediately,  a  braille  writer, 
books  in  Braille  and  in  New  York  Point.  We  shall  also  have  music.  The 
room  is  open  three  afternoons  each  week  and  on  each  of  these  days,  there  has 
been  a  group  of  eager,  happy  men  and  women  reading  and  studying.  During 
these  afternoons  books  are  ready  for  distribution  and  the  Librarian  is  at  hand 
to  render  assistance  to  any  blind  persons,  who  wish  to  learn  to  read  either 
line  print,  braille.  New  York  point.  Moon  type  or  music.  To  know  how  this 
room  is  appreciated  one  should  visit  it  and  listen  to  the  expressions  of  pleas- 
ure and  gratitude  that  seem  to  well  up  from  the  hearts  of  the  blind  people 
who  are  gathered  around  the  table." 

THE    BLIND    IN     JAPAN. 

Japan  is  the  only  country  in  the  world's  history  that  has  given  blind 
men  and  women  a  profession  by  themselves.  They  are  not  confined  to  cities 
only  but  wander  through  the  whole  empire,  and  there  are  literally  tens  of 
thousands  of  them.  In  olden  times  the  shampooers  were  much  more  of  a 
feature  of  everyday  life  than  they  are  to  day.  In  many  towns  and  rural  dis- 
tricts they  were  the  only  doctors,  as  at  one  period  were  the  barbers  of  Europe. 
They  were  wonderfully  quick   to  locate  and   diagnose    disease    simply  by 
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their  highly  trained  sense  of  touch.  To-day  nearly  all  the  shampooers  and 
masseurs,  or  "ammas"  as  they  are  called,  are  leagued  together  for  mutual 
protection  in  a  sort  of  labor  guild,  and  so  divide  up  their  territory  as  to 
enable  all  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

There  are  really  two  classes  of  these  blind  men.  The  better  class  own 
houses  and  their  patients  go  to  them  for  consultation,  like  our  western  phy- 
sians.  Those  belonging  to  a  less  lucky  or  inferior  order  walk  through  the 
streets,  blowing  on  bamboo  whistles  or  shrilly  crying,  "Amma,  amma,"  and 
feeling  their  way  forward  with  a  long  stick.  The  true  courtesy  of  the  Japa- 
nese is  shown  in  no  better  way  than  in  their  kind  treatment  of  these  poor 
unfortunates.  Often,  rich  men  and  women  of  high  station  stop  on  a  crowded 
street  and  help  an  "amma"  over  a  bad  place  in  the  road  or  guide  him  into 
some  house  he  was  looking  for.  The  jinrikisha  man  will  always  turn  out, 
or  if  the  road  be  too  narrow,  will  lead  the  sightless  wayfarer  to  one  side, 
there  to  stand  till  the  man  with  his  vehicle  can  pass. 


Sketches  from  our  Exchanges. 
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THE   BtOOD   OF   AH   RACES. 

Ethnologists  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  have  investigated  the 
Filipinos,  with  results  that  are  of  rare  interest  to  science.  They  have  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  veins  of  the  tribes  of  the  archipelago  flows 
the  blood  of  all  the  races  and  varieties  of  mankind.  The  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution is  giving  special  instruction  to  those  intending  to  explore  the  caves  of 
the  Philippines  for  crania,  and  to  search  for  other  ethnological  data.  In  the 
make-up  of  the  composite  Filipino,  the  darker  substratum  has  been  supplied 
by  Negrito,  Papuan,  and  African  negro.  A  copper  tint  and  fighting  blood 
have  been  furnished  by  Maylay  and  Polynesian.  A  lighter  hue  and  certain 
arts  have  come  from  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Cambodian.  Hamite,  Semite, 
and  Aryan  have  stamped  their  image  upon  the  islanders.  Even  an  ancient 
stream  of  Caucasian  is  traced  by  ethnologists  ;  and,  stranger  still,  perhaps, 
the  discovery  has  been  made  that  a  rivulet  of  American  Indian  blood  found 
its  way  to  the  cosmopolitan  veins  of  the  Filipino  through  the  channels  of  two 
centuries  of  uninterrupted  commerce  between  Mexico  and  Peru  and  the  archi- 
pelago. 

In  view  of  this  converging  of  racial  streams  in  the  Filipino,  scientists  of 
the  American  Bureau  of  Ethnology  hope  that  a  detailed  investigation  of 
the  habits,  implements,  relics,  beliefs,  legends,  etc.,  of  the  various  tribes  of 
these  islands  will  be  undertaken.  In  addition  to  exploration  in  search  of  pre- 
historic crania  in  caves,  the  purpose  is  to  make  a  comprehensive  collection  of 
native  hammers,  saws,  adzes,  clamps,  and  every  primitive  implement  repre- 
sentative of  stages  of  invention  between  the  stone  age  and  modern  times. 
It  is  expected,  too,  that  instruments  of  prehistoric  engineering  may  be  found. 

It  is  known  that  some  of  the  Filipino  tribes  are  skillful  metallurgists, 
inheriting  doubtless  from  ancient  Malay  artisans  dexterity  in  fine  hand 
processes.  It  is  hoped  by  the  scientists  that  additions  to  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting chapters  in  human  history  will  be  made  through  discoveries  in  the 
Philippines  of  the  secrets  concerning  the  ancient  arts  of  working  metals. 
Collections  are  to  be  made  of  the  early  poetry,  tribal  proverbs,  legends,  folk- 
lore, and  all  literary  material,  particularly  that  which  will  reveal  the  influence 
of  the  invasion  from  India  that  took  place  several  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian era. 
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RADIUM. 

Radio  activity,  the  new  force  iu  science,  which  has  revolutionized  previ- 
ous theories  in  chemistry,  was  the  subject  of  a  lecture  Ly  Professor  Barker,  of 
Pennsylvania,  delivered  before  the  Chemical  society  of  Columbia  university 
recently. 

Professor  Barker  said  that  radium  is  valued  at  $[,000,000  a  pound,  but  that 
even  if  that  price  were  paid  it  would  be  imposssible  to  procure  16  ounces  of 
the  metal,  so  rare  and  precious  is  it. 

"The  present  importance  of  radio  activity,"  said  he,  "is  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  opening  up  a  whole  new  range  of  scientific  hypotheses  and  destroy- 
ing theories  which  physicists  have  hitherto  accepted  as  true.  Philosophically, 
too,  radium  is  important,  because  it  relates  to  the  conservation  of  energy  and 
may  also  relate  to  the  question  of  perpetual  motion. 

"If  radium  is  what  it  is  admitted  to  be  chemists  must  abandon  the  atomic 
theory  and  scientists  must  reconstruct  their  ideas  of  electricity. 

"The  few  grains  of  radium  in  this  bottle,"  said  Professor  Barker,  "I  have 
had  for  three  years.  It  is,  as  you  see,  a  white  powder,  and  is  self-luminous. 
To-day  it  is  as  bright  and  gives  out  as  much  light  as  when  I  first  got  it,  and 
how  long  previous  to  that  time  it  was  still  giving  out  energy  no  one  knows. 
Where  does  it  get  its  energy  ?  ir  the  scientists'  problem." 

Sir  William  Crookes  says  that  although  the  fact  of  emission  of  heat  by 
radium  is  in  itself  sufficiently  remarkable,  this  heat  is  probably  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  energy  radium  is  constantly  sending  into  space.  It  is  at  the 
same  time  hurling  off  material  particles  which  reveal  their  impact  on  a  screen 
by  luminous  scintillations.  Stop  these  by  a  glass  or  mica  screen,  and  torrents 
of  Rontgen  rays  still  pour  out  from  a  few  milligrammes  of  radium  salt,  in 
quantity  sufficient  to  exhibit  to  a  company  all  the  phenomena  of  Rontgen 
rays  and  with  energy  enough  to  produce  a  nasty  blister  on  the  fiesh,  if  kept 
near  it  for  an  hour. 

A   LEGACY    FROM    AIvEX.    POPE. 

Alt,  the  weeping  willows  in  this  country,  it  is  said,  are  descended  from  a 
twig  planted  by  the  stepson  of  George  Washington,  at  his  place,  at  Abingdon, 
a  few  miles  from  Mount  Vernon.  It  was  this  way :  Young  Custis,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Washington's  military  family,  sometimes  carried  messages,  under  a 
flag,  between  the  belligerent  commanders.  In  this  service  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  young  British  officer  who,  like  others,  had  come  over  with  an 
impression  that  the  "rebellion"  would  be  speedily  crushed  out,  and  that  he 
would  then  settle  on  the  confiscated  lands  of  the  rebels.  He  had  even 
brought  a  twig  from  the  weeping  willow  near  Pope's  villa,  at  Twickenham, 
carefully  wrapped  in  oiled  silk.  As  his  vision  of  a  castle  in  America  faded 
away,  he  gave  a  twig  to  John  Parke  Custis,  who,  on  his  return  to  Abingdon 
in  the  spring,  planted  it  near  his  house.  It  grew  and  flourished.  Just  how  it 
has  multiplied  may  be  noted  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
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lu  this  department,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  cause  for  the  advancement 
of  which  this  periodical  is  published,  we  hope  to  serve  a  double  purpose. 
We  wish  first  to  call  the  attention  of  the  seeing  world  to  what  it  is  possible 
for  blind  persons  to  accomplish. 

Second,  to  have  this  knowledge,  by  means  of  the  thoughtful  kindness  of 
our  subscribers,  reach  the  sightless  everywhere  and  stimulate  them  to  make 
the  most  of  their  lives. 

Every  bliod  man  or  woman,  young  or  vigorous,  with  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity may  become  self-sustaining.  The  right  amount  of  perseverance  will 
command  the  opportunity.  All  who  wish  to  know  what  is  being  accomplished 
to  increase  the  methods  by  which  blind  people  may  become  independent 
should  subscribe  for  TALKS  and  TALES. 


Albert  Swindler,  a  blind  man  living  at  Brown's  Valley,  Indiana,  has 
invented  a  type  writer  on  which  both  systems  of  point  writing.  Braille  and 
New  York  Point,  can  be  written.  The  machine  is  so  constructed  that  the 
writer  can  instantly  shift  from  one  system  to  the  other. 


"Jennie"  McKee,  wife  of  Ben  F.  McKee,  editor  of  the  Lebanon  Pioneer, 
was  one  of  the  most  capable  women  ever  graduated  from  a  Blind  Institute. 
She  not  only  had  a  wonderful  mind,  but  also  a  boundless  supply  of  energy. 
In  school  she  made  a  specialty  of  music  and  fancy  work,  and  when  graduated, 
she  returned  to  Lebanon  and  began  to  teach.  She  made  such  a  success  that 
she  resolved  to  complete  her  own  musical  education  by  going  through  the 
Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music,  an  institution  to  which  the  blind  had 
never  succeeded  in  gaining  admittance.  By  merit  she  forced  her  way  into 
the  school  and  graduated  from  it.  She  married  at  Lebanon  and  became  the 
head  of  a  household,  but  she  never  gave  up  her  work.  She  was  a  leading 
member  of  all  of  Lebanon's  clubs,  and  when  she  died  recently  the  whole 
town  mourned  her  loss. 


Charles  Felton   Pidgin,  the  novelist,  is  almost  totally  blind.     Mr.  Pidgin 
is  a  successful  statistician  and  is  enthusiastic  in  his  profession. 


Sixty-five  years  of  sock  knitting  and  quilt  piecing  is  the  unique  record  of 
the  lifework  of  Miss  Lucy  Read  of  Danby,  Vt.,  who  has  been  blind  since  her 
tenth  year.     Previous  to  that  she  had  lost  both  hearing  and  speech  also. 
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When  about  fourteen  Miss  Read  was  sent  to  Boston  to  be  educated,  where  for 
a  time  she  was  the  friend  and  companion  of  L,aura  Bridgeman.  Failing  health 
and  homesickness  however,  resulted  in  her  homecoming  after  a  short  stay, 
and  since  then  her  time  has  been  given  to  the  making  of  mittens,  socks, 
quilts  and  fancy  articles.  Miss  Read  designs  her  own  patterns  for  all  her 
work,  doing  all  the  cutting  for  patchwork  without  assistance.  Different 
colors  she  assorts  by  the  sense  of  taste  or  smell,  and  rarely  if  ever  makes  a 
mistake,  even  in  the  threads  used,  and  she  also  threads  her  own  needles.  Her 
favorite  color  is  green,  but  any  bright  color  pleases  her,  and  she  delights  in 
jewelry  and  trinkets.  The  companionship  of  children,  too,  is  one  of  the  chief 
pleasures  of  her  narrowed  life,  and  the  now  infirm  old  woman  can  often  be 
seen  waiting  about  a  school  for  the  hour  of  dismissal.  Her  generous  distri- 
bution of  her  daily  labors,  little  red  mittens  and  gay  colored  slippers,  has  won 
her  many  fast  friends  among  the  little  people  whom  she  so  dearly  loves. 


When  Stephen  Mellinger,  of  Denver,  Pa.,  was  a  little  more  than  two  years 
old  he  blinded  himself  with  a  hatchet,  says  the  Chicago  Tribune.  It  would 
seem  that  in  that  accident  all  his  hope  for  a  normal,  happy  life  had  been 
extinguished.  That  was  fourteen  years  ago.  To-day  Stephen,  still  blind, 
is  living  just  as  he  would  were  he  in  possession  of  his  eyesight. 

He  is  a  farmer's  son.  His  misfortune  has  not  been  allowed  to  interfere 
in  the  slightest  with  his  usefulness.  Without  the  use  of  his  eyes  he  is  work- 
ing on  the  farm  just  as  any  other  farmer.  He  has  not  allowed  his  blindness 
to  weigh  on  his  spirts.  He  is  as  bright  and  cheerful  as  a.ny  of  his  associates, 
and  has  determined  to  lead  the  same  life  they  do. 

He  is  able  to  harness  a  horse  unaided  and  drive  several  miles  to  the  vil- 
lage, where  the  household  supplies  are  obtained.  Every  morning  it  is  his 
duty  to  hitch  one  of  the  horses  to  a  milk  wagon  and  drive  a  mile  to  Denver, 
where  there  is  a  creamery.  In  this  drive  he  is  compelled  to  cross  railroad 
racks  at  two  points.  The  boy  is  aided  in  his  work  and  m  his  traveling  by  at 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  localities.  In  his  mind  he  must  carry  a  detailed 
map  of  every  square  rod  of  territory  for  miles  around  his  home.  He  has 
never  permitted  himself  to  become  dependent  on  anyone  for  anything. 

Spirited  horses  are  his  delight  and  two  belonging  to  his  father,  which  are 
too  spirited  for  the  average  man  to  handle  with  safety,  are  used  by  him  with- 
out a  thought  of  danger.  '  It  is  Stephen's  duty  to  care  for  these  two  horses  on 
account  of  their  disposition.  It  is  unwise  for  other  persons  than  him  to 
approach  them. 

What  has  caused  the  greatest  astonishment  among  the  people  of  Denver 
and  among  his  neighbors  is  the  fact  that  he  does  not  work,  walk  or  ride  in  a 
hesitating  manner. 


CHILDREN'S  DEPARTMENT, 


-^*^D^^^-^ 


Wlpat  tlpe   "Jo^=^f^"    Oav|5, 


I,OUISE  M'CLOY  HORN. 


Small  Eililh  was  standing 
beside  the  stream 
And  watching    the    cur- 
rent slow. 
"I  can't  understand   it    at 
all"  said  she, 
"But  the  Jogafy  said    it 
was  so. 


"Streams  empty   into  the   rivers,    it 
says, 
And  so  I  came  down  here  to  see  ; 
And  I've  watched  and  watched  it  for 
two  whole  days. 
And  it's  full  as  it  used  to  be  ! 

"I've  come  here  and  watched  it  for 
ever  so  long, 
'Cause  the  Jogafy  said  so,  you  know; 
But  it  hasn't  emptied  a  single  time. 
And  I  think  that  it  isn't  so  !" 

— Every  Where. 


Constantinople  Dogs. 
7|  STRKET  scene  in  Constantino- 
•"  pie  is  always  brilliant,  if  only 
by  reason  of  the  bright  red  fez  or 
tarbouche  with  which  the  swarming 
population  is  becapped.  But  in  the 
very  first  hour  of  idle  wandering, 
one's  attention  is  compelled  more  bj* 
the  four-footed  than  by  the  human 
inhabitants  of  the  town. 

You  have  noticed  during  your  first 
drive  that  it  is  only  by  continued 
shouting  that   the   driver   has    made 


way  among  the  crowds  of  pedestrians 
who  throng  the  rough,  dirty  roadwaj' 
in  far  greater  numbers  than  the  com- 
paratively well-kept  sidewalks.  When 
you  are  on  foot  yourself  you  literally 
stumble  across  the  explanation  of  the 
custom  before  you  have  walked  a 
dozen  yards. 

The  explanation  promptly  gets 
upon  its  feet  with  angry  and  aston- 
ished protest,  and  you  are  lucky  if 
you  do  not  feel  its  teeth  through  the 
leg  of  your  trousers.  This  is  the 
pariah  dog,  the  most  favored,  the 
best  governed,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
add  the  most  numerous  class  of  in- 
habitants of  Constantinople. 

His  privileges  are  traditional  and 
inviolable.  He  sprawls  sing]}-  or  in 
groups  upon  all  the  dry  spots  of  the 
sidewalks — the  busiest  streets  by 
preference — and  sleeps  all  day.  Or- 
dinary human  beings  step  careful!}- 
over  him,  never  by  chance  infringing 
even  on  the  tip  of  his  tail,  or  they 
pick  their  way  as  best  they  can 
among  the  muck  of  the  street. 

At  night  he  barks  or  howls  lustily 
every  quarter  of  an  hour  when  the 
watchmen  rap  out  the  time  upon  the 
pavement  with  their  resonant  sticks. 

He  is  not  a  handsome  beast.  Usu- 
ally about  the  color  of  an  Irish  ter- 
rier, somewhat  large  in  size,  and  with 
a  head  suggesting  distant  ancestry  in 
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the  hyena,  his  appearance  inspires 
neither  confidence  nor  respect.  Yet 
he  is  entitled  to  both. 

His  self-organized  system  of  gov- 
ernment, his  strict  enforcement  of 
recognized  rights  and  privileges  both 
individual  and  commercial,  suggest, 
perhaps,  the  only  solution  of  the 
human  problem  in  the  Sultan's  Bal- 
kan provinces.  But  alas,  the  value 
of  the  cardinal  virtue  expressed  by 
the  phase  "Mind  your  own  business," 
while  fully  appreciated  by  the  dogs 
of  Constantinople,  is  apparently  im- 
possible of  applicalion  to  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  Sultan's  human  subjects. 

Judge  if  I  am  speaking  in  irony. 
The  dogs  of  Constantinople  have 
divided  the  town  into  many  score 
dog  communities,  each  with  sharply 
defined  boundaries,  and  averaging  in 
area  three  or  four  New  York  blocks. 
Each  community  is  governed  by  a 
chief  and  two  or  three  or  more  sub- 
chiefs  the  leadership  being  settled  by 
the  only  arbitrament  which  appeals 
to  canine  intelligence. 

The  privileges  of  the  district  are 
carefully  apportioned  among  the  dog 
inhabitants.  The  right  to  call  at  the 
butcher  shops  for  scraps  is  enjoyed 
by  the  chiefs  alone.  Then  come 
private  house  rights,  .  refuse  bins, 
etc.,  all  carefully  apportioned,  so 
that  no  dog  need  starve,  although  it 
goes  without  saying  that  every  dog 
is  always  hungry. 

The  marvel  is  that  they  survive  in 
such  numbers,  and  it  is  literally  true 
that  the  fairly  good  health  of  the  city 
is  largely  due  to  them. 

The  cardinal  principle  of  dog  law 


is  the  inviolability  of  communal 
boundaries.  Any  dog  who  ventures 
beyond  the  precincts  within  which 
he  is  born  and  bred  is  instantly  set 
upon  by  every  member  of  the  in- 
vaded tribe,  and  lucky  he  is  if  he 
escapes  with  his  life. 

It  is  easy  for  men  to  make  friends 
with  these  ownerless  animals.  They 
are  most  grateful  for  a  trifling  favor 
and  they  never  forget.  A  gentleman 
in  the  diplomatic  service  who  usually 
goes  for  a  short  walk  before  bedtime 
always  carries  with  him  a  bit  of 
bread  for  a  certain  dog  in  an  adjoin- 
ing district. 

This  animal  always  awaits  his  ben- 
efactor on  the  nearest  boundary  line 
of  his  district,  walks  with  him  sol- 
emnly to  the  opposite  limit,  awaits  his 
return  and  goes  back  with  him  across 
the  precinct ;  but  never  has  the  man 
been  able  to  induce  the  dog  to  cross 
the  frontier  of  his  own  community 
by  so  much  as  a  yard.  And  such  has 
been  dog  government  iu  Constanti- 
nople since  time  immemorial. — Let- 
ter in  N.  V.  Sun. 


An   Unnecessary    Lesson. 

Nellie  and  Bert  always  study  their 
lessons  together  ;  they  are  in  the 
same  class  in  school.  The  other  day 
they  were  "doing  sums,"  adding  and 
subtracting.  Bert  held  the  arithme- 
tic, and  called  off  the  figures,  which 
Nellie  wrote  down  upon  the  slate. 
Bert  glanced  over  the  pages,  and 
found  new  rules  that  they  had  not 
yet  learned. 

"Oh,  here  is  a  lesson  on  'ale  and 
beer  measure,'  "  said  he. 

"There's  no  need  for  us  to  learn 
that,"  said  Nellie,  "we're  temperance 
here  at  our  house,  you  know." 


.WISE  AND  OTHERWISE. 


-^v=i'(5^— -*- 


First  Passenger— "What  book  has 
helped  you  most  in  life  ?" 

Second  Passenger — "The  city  di- 
rectory." 


Stern  Parent  (to  young  applicant 
for  his  daughter's  hand). — "Young 
man,  can  you  support  a  family?" 

Young  Man  (meekly). — "I  only 
wanted  Sarah,  sir." 


•'Dear,"  said  a  physician's  wife  as 
they  sat  in  church,  "there  is  Mrs. 
G— —  sitting  in  a  draft." 

"Well,"  said  her  husband,  "I  shall 
cash  that  draft." 


Photographer — "How  shall  I  finish 
your  photographs,  madame?" 

Madame — "Well,  retouch  half  of 
them  to  look  ten  years  younger  than 
I  am,  I  want  those  to  send  out  of 
town." 


'  'Never  propose  to  a  girl  by  letter. ' ' 

"Why  not?" 

'•I  did  it  once,  and  she  stuck  the 
letter  in  a  book  she  was  reading,  and 
lent  it  to  my  other  girl. 


"This,"  said  the  man  of  the  house, 
as  he  mournfully  surveyed  three  car- 
pets and  ten  rugs  hanging  on  the 
clothesline,  "this  is  a  combin?ition 
hard  to  beat." 


"Do  you  think  you  can  manage 
with  my  salary  of  twelve  dollars  a 
week,  darling?"  he  asked,  after  she 
had  said  yes. 

"I'll  try.  Jack,"  replied  she.  "But 
what  will  you  do?" 


Teacher — "John,  illustrate  the  dif- 
ference between  sit  and  set." 

Bright  and  Patriotic  Boy — "The 
United  States  is  a  country  on  which 
the  sun  never  sets  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  never  sits." 


"You  must  let  the  baby  have  one 
cow's  milk  to  drink  every  day,"  said 
the  doctor. 

"Very  well,  if  you  say  so,  doctor," 
said  the  perplexed  young  mother. 
"But  I  reall}^  don't  see  how  he  is 
going  to  hold  it  all." 


Teacher — "Billy,  can  you  tell  me 
the  difference  between  caution  and 
cowardice?" 

Billy. — "Yes,  ma'am.  When  you're 
afraid  yourself,  then  that's  caution. 
But  when  the  other  fellow's  afraid, 
that's  cowardice." 


Lowfer — "I  notice  you  have  put  an 
orchestra  in  your  restaurant.  Did 
3'ou  do  it  on  the  theory  that  music 
aids  digestion?" 

Mr.  Eatonhouse — No  :  the  music 
sets  the  boarders'  teeth  on  edge,  and 
they  bite  the  toughest  steak  with  the 
greatest  ease." 


When  you  stepped  on  that  gentle- 
man 's  foot.  Tommy,  I  hope  jou 
apologized?" 

"Oh,  yes,  indeed  I  did,"  said  Tom- 
my ;  "and  he  gave  nie  six-pence  for 
being  a  good  boy." 

"Did  he?  And  what  did  you  do 
then?" 

"Stepped  on  the  other  and  apolo- 
gized ;  but  it  didn't  work." 
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"Would  you  call  Uncle  Amos  a 
stingy  man?" 

"No,  I  should  say  be  had  all  his 
generous  impulses  under  perfect 
control." 


Harris — "I  say,  Charley,  you've 
got  a  tremendous  cold.  How  in  time 
did  you  get  it  ?" 

Thompson — "Standing  on  the  side- 
walk while  Yawler  gave  me  direc- 
tions how  to  prevent  taking  one." 


Ivittle  Nina  went  to  church  with 
her  grandmother,  and  for  the  first 
time  put  in  two  pennies  in  the  con- 
tribution plate.  Leaning  over,  she 
whispered  very  audibly:  "That  is 
all  right,  Grandma,  I  paid  for  two  !" 


Not  Proper — "Miss  Binks  has'  nt  a 
particle  of  social  instinct." 

"What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Why,  when  she  is  invited  to 
lunch,  she  talks  more  than  the  girl 
who  is  to  pay  the  bill." 


Girl  with  blond  hair — "He  wasn't 
a  bad  fellow,  that  young  man  that 
used  to  come  to  see  you  ;  but  he  was 
always  ao  painfully  shy." 

Girl  with  black  eyes — "He  was. 
He  was  shy  about  |5o,ooo.  Papa 
looked  him  up." 


Dr.  Young  B.  Ginner— "Did  I  un- 
derstand you  to  say  you  were  never 
sick,  and  therefore  didn't  have  any 
regular  physician  ?" 

Krusty — "Not  at  all.  I  said  we 
didn't  have  any  regular  physician, 
and  are  therefore  never  sick." 


Mrs,  Von  Blumer — "I  thought  you 
said  that  Mrs.  Peterby  had  such  con- 
trol over  her  husband  that  she  made 
him  go  to  church  every  Sunday.  He 
wasn't  there  last  Sunday." 

Von  Blumer — "No,  he  found  it  was 
affecting  his  golf." 


"Oh,  Harry,  I  hardly  slept  at  all 
last  night." 

"What's  the  matter?" 

"I  couldn't  decide  whether  to  go 
away  with  new  trunks  and  old  clothes 
or  with  my  old  trunks  and  new 
clothes." 


He  thrust  the  sealed  letter  through 
the  window  and  put  down  the  two 
cents. 

"Well,  what  do  you  want  ?"  asked 
the  stamp  clerk,  gruffly. 

"An  automobile,  please,"  he  re- 
plied sweetly. 


"I  saw  Susie  Binglewood  making  a 
study  of  that  glorious  sunset  we  had 
last  evening.  I  didn't  know  she 
painted." 

"Yes,  she  belongs  to  Prof.  Dobb's 
class  in  realism.  She  was  probably 
getting  a  few  color  ideas  for  her  next 
lesson.  Each  member  of  the  class  is 
to  submit  a  stud}'  of  a  scrambled  egg." 


"Boys,"  said  a  teacher  in  a  Sunday 
School,  "can  any  of  you  quote  a 
verse  from  Scripture  to  prove  that  it 
is  wrong  for  a  man  to  have  two 
wives?" 

He  paused,  and  after  a  moment  or 
two  a  bright  boy  raised  his  hand. 

"Well,  Thomas,"  said  the  teacher, 
encouragingly.  Thomas  stood  up 
and  said :  "No  man  can  serve  two 
masters." 


Correspondent  (approaching  Irish 
serg't) — "I  am  told,  sergeant,  that 
you  had  a  skirmish  with  the  enemy 
this  morning." 

Sergeant — "We  did,  sor." 

Correspondent— "And  did  yon  come 
off  with  flying  colors?" 

Sergeant — "Floyin'  colors,  is  it? 
Bedad  !  It  wasn't  ownly  the  colors 
that  was  floyin',  but  ivery  mother's 
son  of  us  in  the  bargain." 


SELECTED  MATTER 


6lpe     Housel^eepeK's    Srage^v^, 

One  morn  as  I  wandered,  I  beard  a 
complaining, 
And  saw  a  poor  woman  the  picture 
of  gloom  ; 
She  glared  at  the  mud  on  her  door- 
step ('twas  raining), 
And  this  was  her  wail  as  she  wielded 
her  broom  : 

"O  life  is  a  toil  and  love  is  a  trouble. 

For  beauty  will  fade  and  riches  will 

flee, 

Andpleasuresthey  dwindle  and  prices 

they  double 

And  nothingis  just  as  I  want  it  to  be. 

There's  too  much  of  worriment  goes 
to  a  bonnet ; 
There's  too  much  of  ironing  goes 
to  a  shirt  ; 
There's    nothing    that   pays   for   the 
time  we  spend  on  it  ; 
There's  nothing  that  lasts  us,   but 
trouble  and  dirt. 

In  March  it  is  mud  ;  it's  slush  in  No- 
vember, 
The  midsummer  breezes  are  loaded 
with  dust  ; 
In  June  the  leaves  litter  ;  in  mugg}- 
September 
The  wall  paper  rots  and  the  candle- 
sticks rust. 

There  are  worms  in  the  cherries  and 
bugs  in  the  roses  ; 
There's  ants  in  the  sugar  and  mice 
in  the  pies. 
The  worrj'  of  spiders  no  mortal  sup- 
poses, 
And  bothersome  roaches  and  damag- 
ing flies. 


I  must   rise   with  the    lark    for    my 
sweeping  and  dusting  ; 
Must  get   breakfast   at  seven,  and 
wash  dishes  till  nine  ; 
Then  it's  potting  and  planning  from 
ten  to  eleven. 
And  then  I  must  rush,  for  the  men- 
folks  must  dine. 

L,ast  night,  in  a  dream,  I  was  out  on 
an  ocean 
On  a  little  bare  isle  in  the  midst  of 
the  sea  ; 
My  one  hope  of  life  was  a  ceaseless 
endeavor 
To  sweep  off  the  waves,  e'er  the}' 
swept  off  poor  me. 

It  .was  but  a  dream.     Yet  again  I  be- 
hold it  ! 
I    yidld !     'Tis   useless   my   fate  to 
avert." 

She   rolled    down    her    sleeves,    her 
apron  she  folded 

And    laid   down    and   died,    and   was 
buried  in  dirt. 

—From  The  Household,  1869 

*•» 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  very  simple 
matter  to  dry  potatoes,  but  in  Ger- 
many, where  potatoes  are  now  ex- 
tensivel}'  used  for  making  alcohol 
and  for  feeding  cattle,  a  prize  of  30.- 
000  marks,  about  17,000,  has  been 
offered  to  the  inventor  of  the  best 
method  of  drying  potatoes  on  a  large 
scale.  The  cost  of  transportation  is 
enormously  reduced  by  drying,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  three 
and  a  half  tons  of  fresh  potatoes 
yield  only  one  ton  of  dried  ones.  In 
consequence  of  the  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  use  of  potatoes,  German 
farmers  have  gone  extensively  into 
the  raising  of  them. 


CURRENT   EVENTS. 


THE  GI,0BE-TR0TTERS. 


Emerson  Centennial  Celebra- 
tion,— One  hundred  years  ago  on 
May  twenty-fifth,  Ralph  Waldo  Em- 
erson was  born,  and  so  on  that  day 
all  came  together  with  one  accord  to 
honor  and  tell  out  their  appreciation 
of  his  work  and  his  life.  On  Sunday 
evening  May  24,  there  took  place  in 
S3^mphony  Hall,  Boston,  a  huge  mass 
meeting  where  Senator  Hoar  pre- 
sided. President  Eliot  made  an  ad- 
dress on  Emerson's  intellectual  traits. 
Prof.  Woodberry  of  Columbia  univer- 
sity read  the  ode  written  for  the  oc- 
casion and  prayer  was  offered  by  Dr. 
Edward  Everett  Hale.  But  the  next 
morning  at  Concord,  where  Emerson 
lived,  the  school  children  held  a  cele- 
bration under  the  leadership  of  Wm. 
L.  Eaton,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Social  Circle  to  which  Emerson  be- 
longed. All  the  Protestant  pastors, 
with  school  committee  men  and  other 
guests  of  honor  occupied  the  plat- 
form. The  Emerson  family  was  rep- 
resented by  Miss  Ellen  Emerson, 
Mrs.  Edith  Forbes  and  Dr.  Edward 
W.  Emerson.  The  programme  opened 
with  singing  of  "Pilgrim  Fathers" 
by  all  the  school.  Then  Mr.  Eaton 
made  a  brief  introductory  address 
and  closed  by  urging  the  young  peo- 
ple to  think  of^Emerson   as  a  great 


man,  to  acquaint  themselves  with  his 
writings,  to  follow  him  to  the  woods 
and  fields,  and  to  remember  that  he 
was  one  who  as  a  man  rose  above  his 
work.  He  then  presented  pupils  of 
the  high  school  to  recite  Emerson's 
poems.  These  included  "Hama- 
traya,"  "Fable,"  "Humble-Bee," 
"Burns,"  "The  Titmouse,"  "Let  me 
go,"  "Wood-notes,"  "Rhodora." 
The  song  which  followed  was  first 
sung  at  the  completion  of  the  Battle 
monument  at  Concord  April  19,  1836. 
Prof.  LeBaron  Russell  Briggs,  who 
was  for  some  years  dean  of  Harvard 
college,  gave  the  principal  address 
and  therein  said  that  it  was  Emer- 
son's personal  character  and  soul 
which  produced  his  most  grandly 
helpful  and  influential  work.  In  so 
much  as  it  is  greater  to  inspire  and 
encourage  others  to  work  than  to 
work  one's  self  so  was  Emerson  ex- 
ceeding great.  He  inspires  still  to 
manliness  and  health  as  a  back- 
ground for  work  that  will  leave  no 
time  for  worrying.  The  exercise 
closed  with  the  singing  of  the  Con- 
cord Hymn  and  Gloria  from  Mozart's 
twelfth  mass.  In  the  afternoon  the 
celebration  was  continued  with  a 
meeting  at  the  First  Parish  church 
where  Samuel  Hoar  presided.  Crowds 
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attended  and  the  programme  which 
was  beautifully  printed  with  a  splendid 
heliot)'pe  portrait  of  Emerson  on  the 
cover,  was  as  follows  :  Music,  under 
direction  of  Thos.  W.  Surette;  Prayer, 
Rev.  I/Oren  B.  MacDonald  ;  Intro- 
ductory Address,  Samuel  Hoar  ;  Ad- 
dress, Professor  Charles  Eliot  Nor- 
ton ;  Address,  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginsou  ;  Singing,  "Song  of  Des- 
tiny," sung  by  Concord  Coral  Asso- 
ciation ;  Address,  Professor  William 
James ;  Address,  Senator  George 
Frisbie  Hoar;  Singing,  Seventy- 
eighth  Psalm  by  congregation,  "My 
tongue  by  inspiration  taught  shall 
parables  unfold."  Mr.  Samuel  Hoar 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  the 
events  of  Emerson's  life.  Mr.  Hig- 
ginson  paid  an  appreciative  tribute 
to  Emerson  as  the  reformer.  Sena- 
tor Hoar  acknowledged  Emerson's 
contribution  to  the  knowledge  of 
mankind  of  Spiritual  laws.  Emerson's 
dominant  thought  as  a  champion  of 
the  individual  was  the  theme  of  Prof. 
James'  address. 

KiSHiNEFF  Massacre  —  Horror, 
indignation  and  pity  have  been 
aroused  in  all  civilized  countries  by 
the  story  of  the  shameful  outrage  at 
Kishineff.  It  is  a  city  in  the 
southern  part  of  Russia,  with  a 
population  of  140,000.  This  mas- 
sacre of  the  Jews  occurred  on  the 
da^s  of  the  Russian  Easter  celebra- 
tion. Mobs  of  Christians  performed 
the  bloody  work.  They  began  by 
breaking  into  Jewish  houses  and 
shops,  maltreating  the  occupants. 
The  killing  did  not  begin  until  the 
Jews  of  certain  localities  had  actively 


defended  themselves  ;  the  murders 
committed  were  unspeakably  cruel 
and  revolting  in  method.  After  two 
days  of  riot  and  massacre  the  author- 
ities intervened,  the  police  remained 
inactive,  some  of  them  it  is  said, 
joined  the  mob.  It  is  thought  by 
American  papers  that  the  Czar  and 
his  Government  are  responsible  for  * 
this  massacre  ;  as  the}-  actually  urged 
on  the  rioters.  The  immediate  cause 
of  the  outbreak  was  the  belief  among 
the  ignorant  classes  that  the  Jews 
had  murdered  a  young  Russian  to 
secure  his  blood  for  ritualistic  pur- 
poses. Physicians  testified  that  the 
murdered  man  had  no  external 
wound.  The  first  impulsive  thought 
is  that  our  country  and  every  other 
civilized  nation  should  make  open 
protest  to  Russia  against  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jews.  But  the  only  basis 
for  protest  conceivable  at  present  is 
that  the  persecution  of  Jews  bj-  Rus- 
sia may  send  to  our  country  a  swarm 
of  undesirable  immigrants,  or  that 
some  Jewish  citizen  of  the  United 
States  may  have  been  injured  at 
Kishineff.  The  present  Czar  has 
shown  some  friendliness  toward  his 
Jewish  subjects,  but  the  prejudices 
that  have  been  strengthened  in 
former  reigns  cannot  be  extirpated  in 
a  moment. 

STRIKES. — May  day  passed  without 
any  increase  in  the  number  of  strikes, 
because  the  general  upheaval  had 
come  before  and  the  demands  of  the 
unions  were  generally  granted.  The 
principal  strikes  at  present  are  in 
New  York,  Omaha  and  Lowell.  In 
New  York  the  fight  is  between  two 
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carpenters'  unions,  the  Amalgamated 
and  the  Brotherhood,  The  former  is 
the  smaller  but  has  the  most  skilled 
workmen.  Consequently  the  Brother- 
hood gets  jealous  and  attemps  to  stop 
the  work  of  the  Amalgamated  unless 
that  body  joins  its  own.  In  Omahai 
3000  teamsters  have  struck,  and 
the  organization  of  a  general  em- 
ployer's association  has  not  sufficed 
to  stop  them.  On  the  association's 
request  Judge  Hunger,  of  the  United 
States  court,  issued  an  injunction 
against  the  strikers,  forbidding  pick- 
eting and  even  maintaining  an  organ- 
ization. This  writ  was  a  disappoint- 
ment to  the  employers,  for  the  strike 
only  became  more  widely  spread. 
The  strikers  then  procured  another 
injunction  which  forbids  any  more 
injunctions.  Although  the  situation 
is  serious  the  Mayor  and  She"riff  have 
so  far  succeeded  in  maintaining  good  . 
order.^lvowell  has  1700  operatives 
on  a  strike,  brought  on  by  1500  or 
2000  men  who  belong  to  the  union.  If 
the  whole  body  of  operatives  had 
been  allowed  to  consider  the  state- 
ments made  by  mill  owners  they 
would  have  voted  the  strikers  down. 
As  it  was,  hundreds  only  stopped 
work  when  they  found  the  mill  doors 
closed  or  because  they  were  afraid 
the  unions  would  blacklist  them. 
The  operatives  contend  that  the  ex- 
penses of  living  have  increased.  The 
mill  owners  admit  this  but  state  that 
when  there  is  hardly  one  of  their  em- 
ployees who  has  not  f  rom  I25  to|20oo 
dollars  accumulated  the  conditions 
are  not  serious. — Besides  these  chief 
strikes  there  are  a  considerable  num- 


ber of  less  important  ones,  causing 
the  newspapers  to  wonder  if  the  na- 
tion's business  is  not  seriously  affect- 
ed. This  is  true  but  we  have  faced 
worse  situations.  In  1S77  several 
large  cities  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
mob  in  consequence  of  strikes  and 
the  militia  were  under  arms  in  a 
dozen  states.  The  main  difference 
between  then  and  now  is  that  in  1877 
the  strikes  were  against  a  decrease  of 
wages  caused  by  the  commercial 
panic  of  1S73,  now  they  are  for  an  in- 
crease of  pay. 

President's  Western  Trip.— 
The  President's  tour  through  the 
West  and  Northwest  has  been  a  long 
one  and  from  the  number  of  places 
visited  and  the  many  speeches  made 
it  would  seem  that  the  intended  vaca- 
tion would  be  really  a  period  of  tire- 
some work.  But  President  Roosevelt 
,has  appeared  to  thoroughly  enjoy  his 
trip  and  has  been  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived in  every  city,  A  stay  of  two 
weeks  was  made  in  Yellowstone  Park, 
where  the  President  camped  out  and, 
accompanied  by  John  Burroughs  and 
a  small  party,  took  long  walks,  raced 
on  skidSjStudied  the  different  interest- 
ing features  of  the  Park  and  led  an 
active,  enjoyable  out-of-door  life. 
From  Yellowstone  Park  the  President 
went  to  St.  L/Ouis,  making  many  brief 
stops.  He  was  especially  delighted 
with  an  exhibition  given  by  cowbo3's 
at  Edgemont,  South  Dakota.  At 
Omaha  he  spoke  on  the  labor  ques- 
tion and  at  various  cities  on  the 
journey  west,  frequent  mention  was 
made  of  the  need  of  a  larger  navy, 
to    the    new  responsibilities  created 
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by  the  colonies,  to  the  trust  ques- 
tion, and,  in  fact,  to  all  the  questions 
of  the  day.  In  Southern  California 
the  President's  visit  was  celebrated 
by  a  succession  of  unexcelled  flower 
fet^s  in  which  the  glorious  floral 
wealth  of  the  state  was  lavishly 
used.  The  effect  was  beautiful  beyond 
description.  The  last  stage  of  the 
journey  includes  visits  to  Oregon  and 
Washington.  Everywhere  the  Pres- 
ident has  been,  his  short  pithy 
speeches  have  been  listened  to  with 
earnest  attention.  The  political  re- 
sults of  this  long.  Presidential  tour 
are  as  yet  of  course,  uncertain,  but 
that  the  President  has  had  what  was 
primarily  the  object  of  the  trip,  a 
good  time  and  vacation  of  cares  of 
state,  is  undeniable. 

Dedication  of  the  St.  Louis  Ex- 
position,— The  St.  Louis  Exposition 
buildings  were  dedicated  on  April 
30th.  President  Roosevelt,  ex-Pres- 
ident Cleveland,  Governors  of  States, 
Cabinet  members  and  ambassadors 
from  foreign  lands  being  present. 
There  was  a  brilliant  military  parade 
reviewed  by  the  President  and  other 
dignitaries  which  was  followed  by 
the  exercises  in  the  Liberal  Arts 
Building.  The  principal  speeches 
were  those  of  President  Roosevelt  and 
ex-President  Cleveland.  The  theme 
of  both  speakers  was  the  immense 
addition  to  the  territory  of  the  country 
by  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  The 
President  said  the  first  real  expansion 
of  the  country  began  with  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  last  territory  beyond  the 
Mississippi.  In  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech  ex-President  Cleveland  inter- 


preted the  history  which  was  con- 
summated in  the  purchase  of  the 
Louisiana  territory  as  indicating  the 
leading  of  Divine  Providence.  Con- 
siderable complaint  was  made  in  re- 
gard to  the  treatment  of  the  visitors 
while  in  St.  Louis,  Governors  of 
States  which  had  made  large  appro- 
priations found  themselves  practi- 
cally ignored. 

Pennsylvania  Libel  Law.— Since 
the  new  Pennsylvania  libel  law  was 
signed  by  Governor  Pennypacker,  the 
Press  has  been  loud  in  its  disapproval 
and  denunciation  of  it.  It  is  sup- 
posed the  intent  of  the  act  is  to  sup- 
press the  editorial  and  cartoon  as- 
saults on  Governor  Pennypacker, 
Senator  Quay  '  and  other  political 
leaders,  but  the  opposite  effect  seems 
evident  for  the  cartoons  have  become 
more  satirical,  the  editorials  more  in- 
cisive. Under  the  new  law.  negli- 
gence in  ascertaining  facts  by  any 
newspaper  is  suSicient  grounds  for 
damages,  for  injuries  to  business  and 
reputation  and  mental  suffering  en- 
dured by  injured  parties.  If  the 
matter  complained  of  has  been  given 
special  prominence  to  attract  atten- 
tion, the  jury  shall  have  a  right  to 
award  punitive  damages.  The  Gov-  , 
ernor  accompanied  his  approval  of 
the  bill  with  a  message  of  some  three 
thousand  words  or  more,  in  which  he 
states  that  there  are  no  restraints  in 
the  bill  but  it  subjects  all  preliminary 
inquries  as  to  facts  to  the  test  of  care. 
The  bill  is  not  confined  to  ofiBcials 
but  affects  the  citizen  or  business 
man  as  well.  The  Pennsylvania 
papers  claim  that  the  state  constitu- 
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tion  provides  for  the  freedom  of  the 
Press,  and  passage  of  laws  restraining 
it  is  prohibited. 

Science.— A  new  kind  of  glass 
that  resists  great  heat  as  well  as  sud- 
den changes  of  temperature  is  made 
of  Brazilian  quartz-pebbles.  The  peb- 
bles are  heated  red-hot  and  then 
thrown  into  distilled  water.  The 
purest  pieces  are  next  selected,  and 
welded  with  the  oxyhydrogen  blow 
pipe  into  long  stems  like  knitting 
needles,  from  which  glass  vessels  of 
any  shape  can  be  made.  At  present 
this  glass  is  chiefly  used  for  making 
laboratory  apparatus.  Into  a  test- 
tube  made  in  this  way  a  white-hot 
coal  can  be  dropped  without  crack- 
ing the  tube. — A  new  form  of  safety- 
lamp,  giving  no  heat  and  possessing 
no  flame  has  been  invented  by  Prof. 
Hans  Molisch,  and  demonstrated  be- 
fore the  Vienna  Academy  of  Sciences. 
It  is  a  glass  jar  lined  with  a  mixture 
of  saltpeter  and  gelatine,  in  which  a 
colony  of  luminous  bacteria  is  caused 
to  develop.     Such    a    lamp  gives    a 


bluish-green  light,  enabling  a  person 
to  read  coarse  print,  and  to  recognize 
faces  at  two  yards  distance,  and  the 
luminosity  lasts  for  several  days. — 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  a  millionaire 
philanthropist,  has  invented  a  bat- 
tery, for  coast  defence,  which  he 
claims  would  make  New  York  harbor 
impregnable  against  the  combined 
navies  of  the  world.  It  is  of  globu- 
lar shape,  as  the  inventor  gays  that 
this  form  gives  greater  strength  and 
safety.  The  battery  has  no  propell- 
ing power  except  for  purpose  of 
directing  the  fire.  The  guns  are 
rigid  and  are  attached  to  the  vessel 
itself. — Alcohol  is  being  made  from 
the  Jerusalem  artichoke  in  France. 
The  artichoke  there  is  worth  about 
^^3  per  looo  pounds.  About  1500 
pounds  of  the  tvibers  are  planted  to 
the  acre.  The  culture  of  the  root  is 
analogous  to  that  of  the  potato.  The 
distillation  of  the  artichoke  is  like 
that  of  the  beet  root.  The  alcohol 
obtained  is  used  for  fuel  and  also 
makes  good  brandy. 


Glimpses  of  Good  Books. 
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Friends  of  D'ri  and  I  and  Ebcn 
Holden  will  be  pleased  to  welcome 
Darrel  of  the  Blessed  Isles.  It  is 
good  to  know  the  dear  old  clock 
tinker,     he    of     classic    diction    and 


there  is  the  city  o'  Shakespeare — 
Norman  towers  and  battlements  and 
Gothic  arches  looming  above  the 
sea.  Go  there  an'  look  at  the  people 
as  they  come  an'  go.     Mingle  with 


Elizabethan    phrase,     and     lover    of      them  an'  find  good  company merry- 


Shakespeare.  A  philosopher,  strong 
and  vigorous  intellectually,  he  holds 
the  interest  of  the  reader  to  the  last. 
Barrel's  shop,  at  the  Sign  o'  the 
Dial,  is  an  enjoyable  place,  "a  loft 
open  to  the  peak  and  shingles,  with 
a  window  in  each  end.  Clocks,  dials, 
pendulums,  and  tiny  cog-wheels  of 
wood  and  brass  were  on  a  long  bench 


hearted  folk  a-plenty,  an'  God  know 
I  love  the  merry-hearted  !  Talk  with 
them  an"  they  will  teach  Ihee  wisdom. 
Hard  by  is  the  Isle  o'  Milton,  an'  be- 
yond are  many— it  would  take  thee 
years  to  visit  them.  Ah,  sor,  half  me 
time  I  live  in  the  Blessed  Isles." 

"See,  boy,"  said  Darrel,  with  a  lit- 
tle  gesture   of  his  right  hand,   "the 


by  the  street  window.  The  room  was  theatre  o'  the  woods  !  See  the  slop- 
ing hills,  tree  above  tree,  like  wind- 
ing galleries.  Here  is  a  coliseum  old, 
past  reckoning.  Why,  boy,  long  be- 
fore men  saw  the  Seven  Hills  it  was 
old.  Yet  see  how  new  it  is— how 
fresh  its  colour,  how  strong  its  tim- 
bers !  See  the  many  seats,  each  with 
a  good  view,  an'  the  multitude  o'  the 
people,  yet  most  o'  them  are  hidden. 
Ten  thousand  eyes  are  looking  down 
upon  us.  Tragedies  and  comedies  o' 
the  forest  are  enacted  here.     Many  a 


cleanly  with  a  crude  homelikeness 
about  it.  Chromos  and  illustrated 
papers  had  been  pasted  on  the  rough, 
board  walls."  But  Darrel's  true 
home  was  In  the  Blessed  Isles, 
"Know  ye  not  there  is  a  country  in 
easy  reach  of  us,  with  fair  fields  an' 
proud  cities  an'  many  people  an'  all 
delights,  boy,  all  delights?  There  I 
hope  thou  shalt  found  a  city  thyself 
an'  build  it  well  so  nothing  shall  over- 
throw  it — fire,     nor    flood,    nor    the 


slow  siege  o'  years."   "In  tbe  Blessed      thrilling  scene  has  held  the   stage- 


Isles,  boy,  in  the  Blessed  Isles.  Im- 
agine the  infinite  sea  o'  time  that  is 
behind  us.  Stand  high  an'  look  back 
over  its  dead  level.  King  an'  empire 
an'  all  their  striving  multitudes  are 
sunk  in  the  mighty  deep.  But  thou 
shalt  see  rising  out  of  it  the  Blessed 
Isles  of  imagination.  Green — for- 
ever green  are  they — and  scattered 
far    into    the    dim   distance.     Look  ! 


the  spent  deer  swimming  for  his  life, 
the  painter  stalking  his  prey  or  leap- 
ing on  it."  "Marry,  boy,  the  world 
is  a  great  school— an'  this  little  drama 
o' the  i<ood  God  is  part  of  it."  Mr. 
Bacheller's  latest  book  is  his  best  ; 
it  is  another  tale  of  the  North  Country. 
It  is  published  by  the  Lolhrop  Pub- 
lishing Company.     Price  $1.50. 


Institution  Notes. 

Friends  of  the  Institution  will  kindly  bear  in  mind  that  Bedding,  Sheets, 
Pillowcases,  Towels  and  Table-linen  are  constantly  wearing  out  and  gifts  of 
tbes^  special  articles  delight  the  matron's  heart. 


The  legislatures  of  1903  in  several  states  have  made  liberal  appropria- 
tions for  the  work  for  the  blind  people.  Our  Connecticut  Board  asked  for 
1(5  010  in  addition  to  the  regular  yearly  per  capita  appropriation.  We  are 
glad  to  write  that  the  Committee  having  the  matter  before  them,  reported 
unanimously  in  favor  of  it  and  the  bill  passed  both  houses,  without  a  dis- 
senting vote.  For  a  long  time  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  men  to  go  across 
the  street  to  their  rooms,  our  Institution  building  not  being  large  enough  to 
accommodate  all  the  pupils.  Part  of  our  special  appropriation  will  be  used 
for  a  dormitory  building  ou  our  own  land  connected  vith  the  Institution,  a 
much  ueeded  improvement.  A  new  broom  shop  will  be  built  and  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  made  to  enable  the  use  of  electricity  for  running  some  of 
the  machines  used  in  broom  manufacturing.  With  other  improvements  in 
the  main  house,  we  shall  be  verj^  comfortable  and  can  look  forward  to  a  pros- 
perous new  year. 

The  pupils  of  our  Kindergarten  department  have  recently  given  some 
eutertainments,  and  have  been  very  successful  with  them.  The  proceeds  of 
one  concert  was  used  to  buy  typewriters  for  the  little  people.  On  the  next 
page  is  a  specimen  program  of  the  concerts,  with  press  notices. 


ENTERTAINMENT 

BY  THE   PUPILS  OF  THE 

CONNECTICUT  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
UNITY   HALL, 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON.  MAY  20,  1903. 

AT   FOUR  O'CLOCK. 
r;;j5        Hif!r        vJiJ?        §»i         Hii        §*i 

1.  TiiK  Xkw  Bokn  Kinc!, 

Orchestra. 

2.  Sor,(),     A  Winter  Lullal)y, 

Alice  Hollowell. 
'S.  Piano  Solo,  Scherzo, 

Antonio  Menton. 

4.  SoNC,     Firefly  Dance, 

5.  Exercise  in  (Jeooraphy. 

(  Tiio  Bird's  Nest. 
G.    SONCS, - 

.  (  The  Bird's  Return. 
7.  Violin  Solo,  La  Cinquantaine, 

Antonio  Menton. 
Exercise  in  Ear-training. 
March, 

Orchestra. 
Duet,     Sprinji:  Song-, 

Alice  IIollowell  and  Antonio  Mentone. 
Piano  Solo,     Eiitieement,  Lange 

Alice  Hollowell. 
SoN(;,     Boat  Soiiff,  Faning 

Intermezzo  Rcsse,  Franke 

Orchestra. 


H. 
I). 

10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 


VEspoir 

De  Koven 

Becker 

Shepard 

Gabriel  Marie 

Holzniann 
Osgood 


PRESS  NOXICKS. 

Hartford  Times — 

An  interesting  concert  was  given  by  the  children  of  the  kindergarten  of 
the  Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind  in  Unity  Hall,  Wednesday  afternoon. 
Twenty-eight  children  composed  the  orchestra  and  gave  a  very  creditable 
performance  under  the  diiection  of  Instructor  Marshall.  Miss  Alice  Hollowell 
and  Antonio  Menton,  the  latter  only  ii  years  old,  the  most  advanced  mem- 
bers of  the  class,  played  and  sang  with  merit. 

Hartford  Co  it  rant — 

The  children  from  the  kindergarten  department  of  the  Connecticut 
School  for  the  Blind,  with  others  older,  gave  an  interesting  concert  at  Unity 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  Owing  to  the  thunder  storm's  coming  just  at  the 
time  fixed  for  the  concert,  there  was  not  a  very  large  audience  but  those 
who  were  present  were  interested  in  the  program.  Twenty-eight  children 
formed  the  orchestra  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Marshall,  the  Instructor, 
who  is  also  blind,  gave  several  selections  with  good  time  and  expression,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  some  of  the  performers  were  scarcely  more  than  infants 
with  toy  instrument.  Miss  Alice  Hollowell  and  Antonio  Menton,  the  most 
advanced  pupils  of  the  class,  played  and  sang,  the  boy  showing  unusual  capa- 
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city  at  the  piano  keyboard  and  with  the  violin.  He  is  but  ii  years  old,  and 
considering  his  restriction  by  blindness  his  performance  is  near  to  being 
remarkable. 

Aside  from  the  musical  numbers,  the  class  gave  an  exhibition  in  ear 
training,  in  pitch  and  tone,  that  was  enjoyable  and  interesting,  and  two  mem- 
bers of  the  class,  by  means  of  a  sectional  map,  gave  a  recitation  in  geography 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  children  of  the  district  schools  of  about  the 
same  age. 

Hartford  Post — 

An  interesting  concert  was  given  at  Unity  Hall,  yesterday  afternoon,  by 
children  from  the  kindergarten  department  of  the  Connecticut  School  for  the 
Blind,  assisted  by  some  of  the  older  scholars,  which  was  much  enjoyed.  The 
thunder  storm  coming  at  the  time  set  for  the  entertainment  no  doubt  pre- 
vented many  from  attending,  who  otherwise  would  have  been  present.  The 
orchestra  comprised  of  28  children,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Marshall,  the 
instructor,  who  is  also  blind,  gave  several  selections  which  were  rendered  with 
good  time  and  expression.  Miss  Alice  Hollowell  ard  Antonio  Melon  playtd 
and  sang,  the  boy  being  especially  proficient  at  the  piano  and  with  the  violin. 
There  were  also  given  exhibitions  in  ear  training  in  pitch  and  tone,  and  two 
members  of  the  class,  my  means  of  a  sectional  map,  gave  a  recitation  in 
geography  that  would  have  done  credit  to  children  of  their  age  who  can  see. 
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AJy^E  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  readers  of   Talks  and 
Tai^ES  to  articles  which  appear  by  the  following  occas- 
ional contributors,  all  of  whom  are  blind. 

H.  R.  W.  Miles,  Mary  K.  Sanford,  Charlotte  M.  Hinman, 
Alice  A.  Holmes,  H.  Stennett  Rogers,  Alfred  J.  Hosking, 
Alexander  Cameron,  Roberta  Anna  Griffith,  Rev.  Ghosn  el 
Howie,  Syria;  Helen  Marr  Campbell,  Clarence  Hawkes,  Mamie 
Ray,  Harry  Forrester,  J.  Newton  Breed,  J.  A.  Kaiser,  Nina 
Rhoades,  Fanny  A.  Kimball,  Edward  Franklin,  Harry  T.  Nisbet. 
Sherman  C.  Smith,  Prof.  E.  P.  Crowell. 


Publishers'  Page. 
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The  tenth  article  in  the  series  "The  Beginnings  of  Things"  is  by  Mr, 
Chandler  E.  Miller,  secretary  of  the  Connecticut  Humane  Society  and  records 
the  beginning  of  organized  Humane  work  in  Connecticut,  When, this  society 
was  started,  it  put  fourteen  agents  in  the  field.  L,ast  year's  report  gives  the 
number  of  agents  now  employed  through  the  state  as  327.  During  the  year  4397 
animals  have  been  relieved  and. nearly  one  thousand  humanely  killed.  There 
have  been  600  persons  relieved,  nearly  all  of  these  being  children.  Over 
3,000  cases  have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  society.  The  laws  of  the 
state  are  emphatic  and  sufficient  and  exert  a  powerful  influence  for  the  pre- 
vention of  cruelty.  The  humane  societies  of  the  country  have  been  instru- 
mental in  emphasizing  the  importance  of  humane  education,  literature  has 
been  circulated,  librarians  have  guided  the  children  in  their  reading  and  the 
scientific  study  of  animal  life  has  aided  the  cause. 

The  Illinois  Humane  Society  in  its  annual  report  shows  that  ten  cases  per 
day  are  on  the  average,  investigated. 

The  American  Humane  Education  Society,  of  which  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Angell 
is  President,  distributed  during  the  year  ending  March  i,  1903,  between  one 
and  two  million  copies  of  its  humane  publications  and  over  29,000  cases  of 
cruelty  to  animals  were  investigated.  This  society  sends  its  paper,  "Our 
Dumb  Animals"  to  every  newspaper  in  America,  north  of  Mexico.  Mr. 
Rodney  Dennis,  whose  picture  is  our  frontispiece  this  month,  was  the  first 
President  of  the  Connecticut  Society  and  a  warm  friend  of  our  institution. 


Nina  Rhoades'  story  "A  Struggle  with  Fate,"  which  has  been  running 
through  this  year's  Talks  and  Tales,  is  to  be  published  this  fall  under  the 
title,  "The  Silver  Lining."  Miss  Rhoades  has  already  published,  "Only 
DoUie,"  "The  Little  Girl  Next  Door,"  "Winifred's  Neighbors,"  etc. 


"Channels  of  Blessing,"  is  published  in  the  European  Braille  Type,  and 
is  exclusively  devoted  to  religious  subjects  ;  its  object  being  to  assist  those 
who  through  blindness  are  deprived  of  the  helps  derived  from  devotional 
reading,  which  is  so  highly  enjoyed  by  the  sighted  believer.  It  was  commen- 
ced and  is  conducted  by  two  deaf  blind  persons  in  England,  who,  feeling 
their  own  need,  began  to  think  and  act  for  others,  and  the  help  it  affords,  is 
testified  by  all  who  desire  to  grow  in  grace. 

In  order  that  it  may  be  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  person,  no  charge 
is  made,  the  expenses  being  met  by  the  Free-will  Offerings  of  its  readers  and 
their  friends.  The  smallest  offering  will  be  gratefully  received  by  our 
agent  for  America,  Miss  C.  M.  Christians,  2805  Cottage  Grove  avenue.  Flat 
No.  3,  Chicago,  111.  The  offering  of  a  Dollar  will  about  cover  the  cost  of  one 
magazine,  including  postage,  for  a  year.  The  magazines  are  sent  direct  from 
England  to  the  residence  or  nearest  Post  Office,  of  each  applicant,  and  those 
who  prefer  doing  so,  may  communicate  either  in  the  European  or  American 
Braille  Type,  with  Edwin  Norris,  (Managing  Editor.)  21  St.  Peter's  Road,  St. 
Leonards-On-Sea,  England. 


A  1903  Offer. 


We  have  made  arrangements  witli  the  pub- 
lishers of  E  V  e  r  y  W  h  e  r  e,  the  magazine 
edited  by  Will  Carleton,  the  poet,  which 
allow  us  to  offer  that  excellent,  handsomely 
illustrated  36  page  magazine  to  all  subscri- 
bers of  Ta/ks  and  Tales  paying  up  arrears  and 
remitting  $1.25  for  renewal.  The  same  offer 
to  new  subscribers.  New  Poems  by  Will 
Carleton  and  Mrs.   Sangster  appear  in  each 

number  of  Every  Where. 

Send  for  sample  copies  of  both   magazines. 

Address  Talks  and  Tales, 

336  Wethersfield  Ave., 

Hartford,   Conn. 


MR.  RODNEY  DENNIS. 
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BY  THE  FAMOUS  TRAVELERS  E.  AND  E.  AND  THEIR  EQUALLY 
FAMOUS  SERVANTS  S.  AND  P. 


^^^E  were  at  the  Hotel  de  France  in  the  Grand  Moskoi,  a  broad  street 
yY  ending  close  to  the  Hotel  in  a  huge  archway,  of  an  aimless  architec- 
tural character  thoroughly  characteristic  of  St.  Petersburg. 

Passing  under  the  archway,  we  emerged  at  once  into  a  vast  open  space, 
the  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  granite  Alexander  Column,  said  to  be 
the  greatest  monolith  of  modern  times,  but  already  cracked  by  the  frosts.  It 
is  the  work  of  a  Frenchman,  M.  Le  Monferrand,  and  rests  on  a  pedestal 
which  is  inscribed  simply,  "To  Alexander  I.  Grateful  Russia."  The  mono- 
lith is  eighty  feet  high,  but  the  monument,  including  the  angel  and  pedestal, 
is  a  hundred  and  "fifty  feet  high.  To  the  left  is  the  graceful  tower  and  spire  of 
the  Admiralty.  Opposite  us  was  the  huge  Winter  palace,  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Vatican  and  Versailles,  is  the  largest  palace  in  the  world  intended 
for  a  residence,  and,  though  tasteless  and  rococo,  has  a  certain  grandeur  from 
its  immensity. 

Like  all  the  Russian  palaces,  the  Winter  Palace  is  a  mixture  of  splendor 
and  shabbiness,  luxury  and  discomfort.  In  going  over  it,  visitors  see  every- 
thing gorgeously  adapted  for  state  ceremonials,  but  wonder  how  and  where 
the  imperial  family  can  live.  The  whole  of  the  interior  was  consumed  by  fire 
in  1S37,  but  splendidly  restored.  It  is  said  that  not  less  than  six  thousand 
persons  have  frequently  had  a  habitation  in  the  Winter  Palace.  As  in  the 
Vatican  at  Rome,  and  as  in  the  forests  of  the  great  landowners,  many  colo- 
nies are  formed  for  years  together  of  which  the  owner  takes  no  notice  ;  so, 
before  the  fire,  there  nestled  many  a  one  in  this  palace  not  included  amongst 
the  regular  inhabitants.     The  watchers  on  the  roof — placed  there  for  differ- 
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ent  purposes,  among  others  to  keep  the  water  in  the  tanks  from  freezing 
during  the  winter  by  casting  in  red-hot  balls — built  themselves  huts  between 
the  chimneys,  took  their  wives  and  children  there,  and  even  kept  poultry  and 
goats,  who  fed  on  the  grass  of  the  roof  ;  it  is  said  that  at  last  some  cows  were 
introduced,  but  this  abuse  had  been  corrected  before  the  fire  occurred. 

The  palace  from  whose  gates  Catherine  II.  emerged  on  horseback, 
crowned  with  an  oak  wreath  and  with  a  drawn  sword  in  her  hand,  to  put  her- 
self at  the  head  of  her  army,  is  full  of  associations  with  the  modern  history  of 
the  country. 

The  chamber  is  shown,  which  saw  the  last  of  the  Emperor,  Nicholas  I., 
whose  death,  during  the  Crimean  war,  made  so  great  a  sensation  in  England. 
After  receiving  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  Alma,  his  health  completely 
gave  way.  He  received  with  perfect  calm  from  his  physician  the  news  that 
his  case  was  hopeless.  He  pardoned  his  enemies,  desired  that  the  simple 
words  'The  Emperor  is  dying'  should  be  telegraphed  to  the  chief  towns  of 
his  Empire,  blessed  his  children  and  grandchildren,  and  thanked  his  minis- 
ters, his  army,  and  especially  the  brave  defenders  of  Sebastopol  for  their 
services.  To  the  Grand  Duke,  his  son,  he  said,  "My  great  wish  has  been  to  take 
upon  myself  all  the  toils  and  difficulties  of  a  sovereign's  duties,  to  leave  you 
a  flourishing  and  well-ordered  empire.  Providence  has  ordained  otherwise. 
Now  I  am  going  to  pray  and  for  you.  After  Russia,  I  have  loved  yon  more 
than  anything  on  earth." 

But  these  touching  scenes  are  almost  forgotten  in  those  which  surround 
the  tragic  end  (in  another  room  of  the  palace)  of  his  son,  the  Emperor 
Alexander  II. 

On  Saturday,  March  13,  1S81,  Alexander  communed  with  his  family  at 
nine  o'clock  mass,  in  his  private  chapel.  After  this  he  breakfasted  with 
several  intimate  friends,  received  a  visit  from  his  doctor,  conversed  on  the 
subjects  of  the  day  with  his  morganatic  wife,  and,  a  little  after  noon  drove  to 
be  present  at  a  military  review.  When  this  was  over,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Grand  Duchess  Catherine  ;  at  two  o'clock  he  set  out  to  return  to  the  palace 
by  the  quiet  road  which  is  bordered  by  the  Catherine  Canal  on  the  left,  and 
on  the  right,  by  the  high  wall  of  the  Summer  Garden.  The  carriage  of  the 
Emperor  was  followed  by  two  sledges,  the  first  containing  Colonel  Dvorjitsky, 
head  of  the  police,  the  second  Colonel  Kock.  Almost  immediately,  a  loud 
detonation  echoed  through  the  quay  of  the  canal,  followed  1)y  thick  clouds  of 
snow  and  debris,  forced  up  by  a  bomb,  thrown  by  a  man  named  RyssakolT 
under  the  imperial  carriage,  it  had  burst  in  the  back,  and  smashed 
in  the  windows. 

The  coachman  tried  to  drive  on  at  once,  but,  seeing  that  two  persons — 
one  belonging  to  the  six  Cossacks  of  his  suite,  and  a  boy  of  fourteen  who  was 
passing  by  with  a  basket  on  his  head — were  wounded,   the  Emperor  insisted 
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od  getting  out  of  his  carriage  and  going  himself  to  look  after  them.  After- 
wards he  turned  to  reproach  the  would-be  assassin,  who  had  been  captured  by 
Captain  Kock.  A  considerable  crowd  had  already  collected,  and  the  Cossack 
who  had  occupied  the  box  of  the  imperial  carriage,  followed  his  master  and 
implored  him  to  return.  Finding  that  the  Emperor  persisted  in  advancing, 
the  faithful  Cossack  urged  Colonel  Dvorjitshy  to  caution  him,  but  without 
avail.  The  Emperor  inquired  carefully  into  the  circumstances  of  what  had 
taken  place,  and  then,  with  a  sad  and  preoccupied  expression,  was  returning 
to  his  carriage,  when  a  man  who  had  stood  by  during  the  conversation,  and 
who  had  been  remarked  for  the  insolence  of  his  manner,  raised  his  hands  and 
threw  a  white  object  at  the  feet  of  His  Majesty.  It  was  a  second  bomb, 
which  exploded  at  once.  A  column  of  snow  and  dust  rose  in  the  air,  and  as 
it  cleared  awny,  amongst  twenty  other  wounded  persons,  the  Emperor  was 
seen  in  a  seated  posture,  his  uniform  torn  away,  and  the  lower  part  of  his 
body  a  mass  of  torn  flesh  and  broken  bones.  The  Grand-Duke  Michael,  who 
had  heard  the  rirst  explosion  in  a  neighboring  palace,  arrived  just  at  this  ter- 
rible moment  and  was  recognized  by  his  brother.  It  was  proposed  lo  carry 
the  Emperor  into  the  nearest  house,  but  in  broken  accents,  he  cried,  "Quick, 
home,  take  me  to  the  palace — there — to  die,"  and  thither  he  was  carried, 
marking  his  terrible  journey  in  blood  across  the  snow.  An  hour  later  having 
received  the  last  sacrament  he  expired,  surrounded  by  his  family. 

The  l)alls  and  banquets  at  the  Winter  Palace  are  noted  for  their  magnifi- 
cence, especially  the  fetes  of  the  ist  of  January,  and  they  have  always  been 
worthy  of  the  ruler  of  so  vast  an  Empire.  At  the  suppers  for  three  or  four 
hundred  guests  a  unique  decoration  is  often  introduced.  Immense  orange 
trees,  planted  in  tubs  which  are  placed  upon  the  ground,  are  so  arranged 
as  to  come  up  between  the  compartments  of  the  long  tables,  in  which  is  a 
space  cut  out  to  admit  of  the  trunk,  whilst  their  rich  foliage  and  fruit 
over-shadow  the  whole. 

On  the  further  side  of  the  Winter  Palace  flows  the  huge  Neva,  moving 
slowly. 

On  the  south  side  it  is  lined  with  palaces  with  walls  five  or  six  feet  thick, 
built  of  brick  mostly,  but  occasionally  of  Finland  granite.  These  quays  are 
the  pleasantest  walks  in  the  town,  and  are  delightful  in  the  fresh  clearness  of 
tbe  northern  morning,  though  the  twilight  which  fills  three  parts  of  Russian 
life,  make  such  a  walk  liable  to  end  in  an  accident.  On  the  River  are  barges 
of  hay,  like  houses  moving  slowly  downwards,  and  along  the  bank  are  other 
barges  from  which  the  inhabitants  are  laying  in  their  stores  of  winter-wood, 
cut  into  short  blocks. 

Beyond  the  river  stretch  the  warehouses  of  Vassili  Ostrof  or  Basil  Island, 
the  largest  of  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  and  the  mercantile 
quarter  of  the  city.     Many  of  the  houses  are  still  built  of  wood,  which  has 
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the  attraction  of  being  the  warmest  in  winter,  as  well  as  the  cheapest.  Few 
of  the  houses  are  more  than  two  stories  high  ;  an  enterprising  speculator 
who  built  houses  of  several  stories  in  Vassili  Ostrof,  was  completely  ruined, 
as  no  Russian  could  be  found  who  would  mount  so  high.  The  building  of  a 
house  is  a  much  more  costly  undertaking  in  St.  Petersburg  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Russia.  Provisions  are  dear,  and  the  price  of  labor  always  compara- 
tively high.  Then  the  ground  often  brings  enormously  high  prices.  There 
are  private  houses,  the  mere  ground  of  which  are  valued  at  200,000  roubles, 
(a  rouble  is  about  seventy-seven  cents)  a  sum  for  which  in  other  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, a  man  might  buy  an  estate  of  several  square  leagues,  with  houses,  woods, 
rivers,  and  lakes  and  all  the  eagles,  bears,  wolves,  oxen  and  human  crea- 
tures etc.,  that  inhabit  them.  In  particularly  favorable  situations  for  busi- 
ness as  much  as  1,000  roubles  a  year  has  been  paid  by  way  of  rent  for  every 
window  looking  into  the  street.  The  next  thing  that  renders  a  building  so 
costly,  is  the  diflBculty  of  obtaining  a  solid  foundation.  The  spongy,  marshy, 
nature  of  the  soil  makes  it  necessary  for  the  builder  to  begin  by  constructing 
a  strong  scaffolding  underground  before  he  can  think  of  rearing  one  over  it. 
Every  building  of  any  size  rests  on  piles  and  would  vanish  like  a  stage  ghost 
were  it  not  for  the  enormous  beams  that  furnish  its  support. 


A  STRUGGLE  WITH  FATE. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  BLIND  GIRL. 


NINA   RHOADES. 


Chapter  XXIV  Continued. 

IT  was  the  fifteenth  of  September,  and  I  had  already  been  at  the  Bells  for 
more  than  six  weeks.  In  two  weeks  more  we  were  all  to  move  to  the 
City.  It  had  seemed  quite  natural  that  I  should  go  with  them  ;  the  Ripleys 
were  still  abroad,  and  no  other  arrangements  had  been  made  for  me.  Indeed, 
the  Bells  treated  me  in  every  respect  as  so  entirely  one  of  themselves,  that 
perhaps  it  was  not  surprising,  after  all,  that  up  to  this  time  no  realization  of 
my  extraordinary  position  had  arisen  to  trouble  me.  Already  I  had  heard  of 
the  plans  for  my  comfort,  which  were  being  made  ;  of  the  pretty  room  I  was 
to  have,  with  the  big  book-case  for  my  clumsy  raised-print  books  ;  and  the 
piano  for  my  own  use,  so  that,  as  Jessie  explained,  I  might  feel  free  to  prac- 
tice just  as  much  as  I  liked,  without  the  fear  of  disturbing  anyone.  I  hope  I 
was  grateful ;  I  think  I  was,  but  it  was  all  made  to  appear  so  natural,  so  a 
matter  of  course,  that  perhaps  I  did  not  at  the  time  fully  understand  how 
much  I  was  accepting  from  the  hands  of  comparative  strangers. 

It  was  a  beautiful  autumn  afternoon,  and  Jessie  and  I  had  gone  to  a  musi- 
cal at  the  house  of  a  Mrs,  Armstrong,  one  of  our  neighbors.  It  was  quite  a 
grand  affair,  and  at  first  I  had  begged  to  be  left  at  home,  as  I  felt  shy  at  the 
prospect  of  meeting  so  many  strangers,  but  Jessie  had  laughingly  over-ruled 
all  my  objections,  and  I  had  ended,  as  I  generally  did,  by  doing  as  she  wished. 

After  all,  I  had  really  enjoyed  the  entertainment,  for  several  celebrities 
had  played  and  sung,  and  I  found  myself  comfortably  placed,  between  Jessie 
and  Mrs.  Armstrong's  cousin,  Mrs.  Lestrange,  a  sweet,  rather  timid  little 
woman,  who  knew  a  good  deal  about  music,  and  sang  very  well  herself.  The 
first  part  of  the  programme  was  over,  and  people  were  taking  advantage  of 
the  intermission  to  walk  about  the  room,  and  speak  to  their  friends.  Jessie 
had  left  her  seat,  and  gone  to  speak  to  some  one  she  knew,  and  I  was  idly 
listening  to  the  babel  of  tongues,  and  pleasantly  comparing  my  present  posi- 
tion with  the  afternoons  at  the  Home,  when  Mrs.  Armstrong — our  rather 
loud-voiced,  bustling  hostess — came  up  to  where  we  sat. 

"Elsie,"  she  began,  addressing  her  cousin,  "here  is  a  lady  who  wants  to 
be  introduced  to  you.  She  says  she  knew  your  husband  long  ago.  Miss 
Adams,  allow  me  to  present  my  cousin,  Mrs.  Lestrange." 

"Delighted  to  meet  you,  Mrs.  Lestrange,"  drawled  a  well-remembered 
voice,  that  instantly  set  my  heart  beating,  and  every  nerve  in  my  body 
quivering. 
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I  did  not  hear  Mrs.  Lestrange's  replj',  for  Mrs.  Armstrong  immediately 
turned  to  me. 

"Havfe  you  enjoyed  the  music,  dear?"  she  asked,  kindly;  "don't  you 
think  Miss  Stuart  has  a  most  sympathetic  voice?  She  is  going  to  sing  again 
in  a  little  while.  Wouldn't  you  like  a  glass  of  lemonade?  I  am  sure  you 
would,  it's  so  warm  here.  Here  Kthel,  bring  this  lady  a  glass  of  lemonade. 
You  don't  know  Miss  Adams,  do  you?  Miss  Adams,  let  me  introduce  you 
to  Miss— Miss — " 

Mrs,  Armstrong's  memory  for  names  was  bad,  and  she  floundered 
hopelessly. 

"Miss  Warren,"  said  Mrs,  Lestrange,  in  her  quiet  voice. 

"Yes,  Yes,  to  be  sure,  Miss  Warren  ;  I  have  such  a  shocking  memory. 
Miss  Warren  is  visiting  Mrs.  Bell,  one  of  our  most  delightful  neighbors." 

"I  am  very  ^lad  to  iiieet  Miss  Warren,"  began  Miss  Adams,  then  she 
paused  abruptly,  and  uttered  a  sort  of  gasp. 

"You  don't  remember  me,  Miss  Adams,"  I  faltered,  feeling  desperately 
that  I  must  say  something,  and  wishing  that  the  floor  might  open  and  swal- 
low me  up. 

"Remember  you  !"  gasped  Miss  Adams,  "remember  you  !  Then  it  is — 
then  you  are — good  gracious,  child,  how  in  the  world  did  you  come  here?" 

"J — I  am  staying  with  Mrs.  Bell,"  I  stammered.  "Dr.  Bell  knew  my 
father  long  ago,  and — and — " 

"Excuse  me,  Mrs.  Armstrong,''  .=aid  Miss  Adams,  turning  to  her  hostess, 
and  speaking  in  a  tore  which  I  can  only  describe  as  frigid  with  horror  ;  "I 
should  like  to  say  a  word  to  this — this  young  person,  in  private.  May  I  take 
the  liberty  of  going  with  her  into  some  room,  where  we  can  be  undisturbed 
for  a  few  moments?" 

Mrs.  Armstrong  evidently  acquiesced,  for  the  next  thing  I  fully  recog- 
nized was  the  fact  that  Miss  Adams  was  holding  my  arm  in  a  firm  grasp,  and 
guiding  me  rapidly  through  the  crowd  of  chattering,  laughing  guests,  across 
the  hall  to  the  room  where  the  ladies  had  left  their  wraps,  and  which  appeared 
to  be  at  present  unoccupied.  On  the  way  we  encountered  Mrs.  Armstrong's 
daughter  Ethel. 

"Here's  your  lemonade,  Miss  Warren,"  she  said,  pausing  in  evident  sur- 
prise.    "Don't  you  want  it  ?     Mamma  said — " 

"Never  mind  what  your  mamma  said,  my  dear,"  interrupted  Miss 
Adams  ;  "there  has  been  a  slight  mistake.  This  young  lady  does  not  care  for 
any  lemonade  at  present." 

"Oh,"  said  Ethel,  and  immediately  retired.  She  was  only  thirteen,  and 
consequently  at  an  age  when  snubbing  is  supposed  to  be  allowable. 

Arrived  at  the  cloak  room.  Miss  Adams  seated  me  on  the  sofa,  and  still 
remaining  standing  herself,  demanded  in  a  tone  of  awful  sternness — 

"Now,  Margaret  Sheehan,  will  you  please  explain  yourself  to  me?  How 
comes  it  that  I  find  the  niece  of  my  former  maid — the  girl  who,  two  months 
ago,  was  an  inmate  of  The  Home  For  The  Destitute  Blind,  masquerading 
here,  among  ladies  and  gentlemen,  under  an  assumed  name?" 

"I  am  not  masquerading,"  I  said,  indignation  getting  the  better  of  em- 
barrassment ;  "my  real  name  is  Daisy  Warren,  and  I  am  staying  with  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Bell. — I  did  call  myself  Margaret  Sheehan,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  because — " 

"Stop,"   said   Miss  Adams,  impressively;  "I  wish  to  hear  no  falsehoods. 
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You  are  Margaret  Sheehan,  Mary  Sheehan's  niece.  I  have  known  Mary  for 
many  years,  and  have  always  found  her  truthful  and  trustworthy  in  every 
way.  She  has  told  me  you  are  her  husband's  niece,  and  that  is  enough  for 
me.  I  know  something  of  your  story.  There  was  a  fire,  the  Henderson's 
house  was  entirely  destroyed.  William  Henderson  wrote  me  about  it,  and  I 
also  saw  a  slight  mention  of  the  affair  in  the  newspaper.  You  were  fortu- 
nately the  means  of  saving  the  life  of  a  child.  Was  it  the  child  of  these  peo- 
^ple,  what's  their  name,  Bell?" 

I  nodded  silently. 

"Ah  !  I  thought  so,  and  they  are,  in  consequence,  very  grateful,  I  suppose. 
Well,  I  will  not  say  that  you  do  not  deserve  some  praise.  Still,  I  consider 
that  any  one,  not  an  actual  brute,  would  have  done  the  same  thing,  William 
Henderson  wrote  that  you  had  been  slightly  hurt,  and  that  these  people  had 
taken  you  home  with  them,  but  I  concluded  that  it  was  merelj-  for  a  few  days, 
and  that  you  would  soon  be  sent  back  to  The  Home,  where  you  belong.  That 
they  should  be  kind  to  you — even  make  you  a  little  present — is  all  very  well, 
but  to  take  you  about  with  them  in  this  ridiculous  way,  and  introduce  you  to 
people,  as  though  you  were  a  lady,  and  a  personal  friend  of  their  own,  and 
altogether  make  such  a  fuss  over  a  mere  trifle, — is  more  than  I  can  com- 
prehend." 

"It  wasn't  only  the  fire,"  I  began,  eagerly.  "Dr.  Bell  really  did  know 
my  father.     My  father  was  very  kind  to  him,  when — " 

"Dr.  Bell  is  a  gentleman,"  said  Miss  Adams,  icily.  "I  do  not  think  that 
either  he  or  his  wife  would  care  to  hear  you  speak  of  his  having  received 
kindness  from  your  father.  I  am  very  much  grieved  to  find  that  a  young 
woman,  in  whom  I  had  taken  a  real  interest,  should  turn  out  such  a  disap- 
pointment." 

She  sighed  as  she  spoke,  and  my  heart,  which  was  always  a  soft  one, 
smote  me  suddenly.     Perhaps,  after  all,  she  had  meant  to  l)e  kind. 

"I  am  very  sorry.  Miss  Adams,"  I  said,  humbly.  "I  know  it  must  seems 
very  strange  to  you  to  see  me  here,  remembering  where  and  when  you  saw 
me  last.  I  am  sorry,  too,  that  I  was  ever  obliged  to  deceive  you  about  my 
name.  You  must  not  blame  poor  Mrs.  Sheehan,  for  indeed  it  was  not  her 
fault." 

"There,  there,  never  mind  that  now,"  interrupted  Miss  Adams,  impa- 
tiently. "I  don't  care  about  any  explanations.  I  undersiand  the  case  per- 
fectly. You  poor,  deluded  child  !  these  people  have  completely  turned  your 
head.  Instead  of  regarding  you  as  merely  the  humble  instrument  of  provi- 
dence,' they  have  exalted  you  into  a  heroine,  puffed  you  up  with  vanity, 
simply  to  satisfy  their  own  consciences,  for  of  course  it  was  all  their  fault 
that  the  child  was  placed  in  such  an  unfortunate  position.  They  never  realize 
for  a  moment  what  a  cruel  thing  they  are  doing," 

"Cruel!"     I  repeated  indignantly,  "they  are  the  dearest,  the  kindest — " 

"Pshaw  !  nonsense,  child  !  They  are  dear  and  kind  so  long  as  their  whim 
lasts,  but  how  long  do  you  imagine  that  will  be  ?  Why,  at  the  end  of  three 
months  they  will  be  heartily  tired  of  the  whole  business,  and  will  be  wishing 
3'ou  back  in  The  Home  with  all  their  souls." 

She  had  struck  home  at  last.  I  think  she  knew  it  by  the  violent  start  I 
gave,  the  sudden  pallor  which  I  am  sure  must  have  overspread  my  face. 

"I  know  all  about  these  Bells,"  she  went  on,  pitilessly.     "They  are  well 
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known  people,  intimate  friends  of  my  neighbor,  Mrs.  Lester.  He  is  quite  a 
prominent  young  physician.  They  move  in  the  very  best  society.  Do  you 
for  one  moment  consider  yourself  worthy  to  be  a  fit  companion  for  such 
people?" 

"But  my  mother  was — "  I  began,  impulsively.    Miss  Adams  cut  me  short. 

"I  don't  care  to  hear  about  what  j'our  mother  was.  I  merely  wish  to  ask 
you  a  simple  question.  Would  you  be  willing  to  sit  calmly  down  and  allow 
yourself  to  be  supported  all  your  life  by  people  who  are  no  relation  to  you, 
upon  whom  you  have  not  the  slightest  claim,  except  the  fact  of  having  been 
the  means  of  rendering  them  a  service  which  might  just  as  well  have  been 
rendered  by  some  one  else?  There  were  plenty  of  people  to  save  that  child, 
I  am  sure  there  were;  there  always  are  in  such  cases.  Now  I  cannot  waste 
any  more  time  arguing  with  you.  I  hear  the  music  commencing.  I  shall  call 
on  the  Bells  to-morrow,  and  tell  them  all  that  I  know  about  you  and  your 
family,  and  I  trust  that  by  that  time  you  will  have  come  to  your  senses. 

"I  am  not  angry,  only  very  sorry  for  you,  for  I  believe  that  your  head 
has  been  turned  by  all  this  foolish  flattery,  and  for  that  reason  I  shall  be 
quite  willing  to  see  that  you  are  properly  provided  for,  and  taken  back  to 
your  old  place  at  The  Home." 

Without  another  word  she  again  took  my  arm,  and  led  me  back  to  the 
music  room.  The  intermission  was  over,  and  the  soprano.  Miss  Stuart,  had 
already  begun  her  next  song  on  the  programme.  Jessie  had  returned  to  her 
seat,  but  Mrs.  Lestrange  had  evidently  explained  the  cause  of  my  absence, 
for  she  asked  me  no  questions,  and  I  sank  wearily  back  in  my  chair,  thankful 
for  the  music,  which  enabled  me  to  remain  silent  and  gather  my  scattered 
wits  together. 

"At  the  end  of  the  three  months  they  will  be  heartily  sick  of  the  whole 
affair."  "Can  you  bring  yourself  to  sit  calmly  down  and  be  supported  by 
people,  who  are  no  relation  to  you — upon  whom  you  have  not  the  slightest 
claim?"  Oh,  the  shame,  the  humiliation  ol  it  all!  Oh,  what  a  fool  I  had 
been,  what  a  blind,  credulous  fool  !  But  I  saw  my  folly  now  in  all  its  black- 
ness. The  Bells  were  not  my  relations !  I  was  not  bound  to  them  by  a  single 
tie,  except  the  tie  of  simple  gratitude,  and  common  humanity.  Rose  and 
George,  my  natural  protectors,  had  forsaken  me,  and  cast  me  adrift,  and 
these  people,  mere  strangers,  had  taken  pity  on  me.  Oh,  why  had  I  never 
understood  before?  What  would  people  think  of  me  .■'  What  would  mother 
think  if  she  knew — mother  who  was  so  proud  ? 

"I  am  sorry  I  am  going  away  to-morrow.  Miss  Warren,"  said  kind  little 
Mrs.  Lestrange,  lingering  for  a  final  word,  when  at  last  the  entertainment 
was  over,  and  we  rose  from  our  seats.  "I  have  enjoyed  meeting  you  so  much. 
You  must  get  Mrs.  Bell  to  bring  you  to  see  me  in  the  city  next  winter,  and 
perhaps  we  can  learn  some  duets  together." 

She  shook  hands  with  me  cordially,  and  I  knew  she  meant  to  be  kind  , 
but  I,  remembering  what  she  had  heard  Miss  Adams  say,  could  not  keep 
down  the  sensitive  color  in  my  cheeks,  and  I  am  afraid  my  answer  was  not 
quite  so  gracious  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  My  one  desire  just  then  was  to 
get  away  as  quickly  as  possible,  out  of  that  noisy  chattering  crowd. 

"Who  was  that  women,  and  what  did  she  want  with  you?"  inquired 
Jessie,  as  soon  as  we  were  seated  in  the  carriage,  and  had  driven  away  from 
the  Armstrong's  front  door, 
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"It  was  Miss  Adams,"  I  answered,  as  quietly  as  I  could  ;  "the  lady  who 
sent  me  to  the  Henderson's,  you  know." 

"Oh,"  said  Jessie  ;  rhe  was  too  kind  and  too  tactful  to  ask  another  ques- 
tion, for  which  consideration  I  was  very  thankful.  We  were  both  silent  for 
a  few  moments,  and  when  she  spoke  again  it  was  on  an  entirely  different  su1j- 
ject.  But  try  as  I  would,  I  could  not  fix  my  attention  on  any  of  the  ordinary 
topics  Jessie  started,  and  in  a  few  moments  she  noticed  my  preoccupaton, 
and  asked  me  anxiously  if  I  did  not  feel  well. 

"Oh,  it's  nothing  worth  mentioning,"  I  said,  rousing  myself,  with  an 
effort.  "I  have  a  headache,  thafs  all  ;  that  room  was  so  warm,  you  know. 
It  doesn't  matter,  only  would  you  mind  leaving  me  at  home  before  you  go  to 
the  station  to  meet  Dr.  Bell?  I  should  like  to  lie  down  for  a  little  while 
before  dinner," 

Jessie  consented  readily.  She  was  very  sorry  for  my  headache,  and  even 
offered  to  stay  at  home  with  me  herself,  and  look  after  my  comfort,  but  of 
course,  that  I  would  not  allow.  I  knew  that  that  afternoon  drive  to  the  sta- 
tion to  meet  her  husband  was  one  of  her  daily  pleasures.  Besides,  my  one 
great  longing  just  then  was  to  be  alone.  Oh,  it  was  sweet,  sweet  to  be  cared 
for  so  tenderly  !  And  yet  did  it  not  make  the  thought  of  the  future  all  the 
harder  to  bear?  If  they  would  only  treat  me  coldly,  indifferently,  even 
show  me  that  they  were  tired  of  me,  it  would  be  so  much  easier  to  do  the 
thing  that  I  knew  I  had  to  do. 

Chapter  XXV. 

JESSIK    TELLS  A  STORY. 

I  was  alone  at  last.  Jessie  had  reluctantly  driven  away  to  the  station, 
taking  Lulu  with  her,  and  I  had  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  the  too  attentive 
maid  she  had  left  in  charge  of  me,  on  the  plea  that  I  wanted  to  take  a  nap.  I 
had  flung  myself  upon  my  bed,  and  was  free  to  give  way  to  the  storm  of  grief 
and  despair,  which  seemed  overwhelming  me.  I  had  been  so  happy,  so 
happy,  and  now  it  was  all  over  forever.  It  had  been  only  a  dream,  after  all. 
"Oh,  it  is  too  hard,  too  hard,"  I  moaned  in  my  bitter  humiliation.  "Oh,  I 
have  borne  so  much,  they  might  have  spared  me  this  !  I  can't  bear  it,  I  can't 
bear  it.     Oh,  mother,  mother." 

"Daisy,  Miss  Warren,  my  child,  what  is  it  ?  For  Heaven's  sake,  tell  me 
what  is  the  matter  ?" 

With  a  cry  of  dismay,  I  scrambled  off  the  bed,  and  sprang  to  my  feet.  I 
had  heard  no  approaching  footstep.  The  maid,  when  she  left  the  room,  must 
have  left  the  door  open  a  crack,  and  the  wind  had  blown  it  farther  open  with- 
out my  knowledge. 

"Dr.  Bell,"  I  faltered,  "Dr.  Bell,  you  here!  Where  did  you  come  from? 
Jessie  has  gone  to  the  station  to  meet  you." 

"I  came  up  by  the  earlier  train,  and  walked  home.  I  thought  I  should 
get  here  before  she  started.  But,  my  child,  what  is  the  matter  ?  Are  3'ou 
ill  ?     Shall  I  call  some  one  ?     Is  there  anything  that  I  can  do  for  you  ?" 

Hd  had  taken  my  hand,  and  he  spoke,  oh,  so  kindly.  For  one  moment  I 
hesitated,  and  then  the  miserable,  impetuous  words  rushed  unbidden  from 
my  lips. 

"No,  no,  I  am  not  ill,  and  I  don't  want  anything,  only — only,  Dr.  Bell, 
you  must  let  me  go  back  to  The  Home." 
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Dr.  Bell  dropped  my  hand,  and  there  was  an  instant  of  dead  silence. 
Then  he  said  slowly,  and  in  a  tone  that  I  did  not  understand — 

"I  must  let  3'ou  go  back  to  The  Home?  You  are  not  happy  with  us, 
then?" 

"Happy,"  I  cried  ;  and  now  the  tears  would  come,  in  spite  of  pride  and 
shame  ;  "oh,  you  know  I  have  l)een  happy — happier  than  I  have  ever  been  in 
my  life — or,  at  least,  happier  than  I  ever  expected  to  be  again." 

"Then  why  in  the  world  do  you  want  to  make  us  all  miserable,  and  your- 
self as  well?"     There  was  undoubted  relief  in  Dr.  Bell's  tone. 

"Because — liecause, — oh,  can't  you  see?  can't  you  understand?  I  have 
no  right  to  trespass  on  your  kindness — I  have  no  claim  upon  you.  My  own 
people  have  deserted  me,  and  you  and  Mrs.  Bell  have  been  kind  to  me ; 
Heaven  only  knows  how  grateful  I  am,  but  I  can't  go  on  accepting  your  hos- 
pitality forever.  If  my  own  family  refuse  to  take  care  of  me,  I  can't  expect 
strangers  to  do  so." 

"My  dear  child,"  said  Dr.  Bell,  taking  my  hand  again,  "you  don't  know 
what  you  are  talking  about.  Some  one  has  been  putting  some  absurd  ideas 
into  your  head.  No  claim  upon  us!  You,  who  saved  our  little  child, — our 
only  child — from  a  horri1)le  death,  and  risked  your  own  life  to  do  it !  No 
claim  upon  us  !  And  besides,  even  if  that  had  never  happened,  there  are 
other  reasons.  Believe  me,  my  child,  when  I  tell  you  that  you  have  a  claim 
upon  me,  the  very  strongest  claim  that  can  possibly  exist." 

"Oh,  I  know  what  you  mean,"  I  broke  in,  impatiently,  "my  father  was 
kind  to  you  long  ago,  and  you  think  you  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude.  My 
father  was  pro1)ably  kind  to  dozens  of  other  people,  but  Ihey  don't  all  feel 
called  upon  to  take  me  into  their  homes,  and  treat  me  like  one  of  their  own 
family.  As  for  what  I  did  that  night  of  the  fire,  any  one  would  have  done  it. 
Suppose  Mr.  Sawyer  had  saved  Lulu,  you  would  have  had  just  as  nmch  cause 
to  be  grateful  to  him  as  you  have  to  me.  And,"  I  added  passionately,  with 
a  sudden  determination  to  tell  him  the  whole  truth,  "you  don't  understand,  I 
owe  Lulu  far  more  than  she  owes  me.  It  was  she,  and  that  fire  that  saved  me 
from  doing  a  dreadful  thing.  I  never  meant  to  tell  anyone,  but  I  will  tell 
you  now  and  then  you  will  understand.  1  was  very  miserable  that  day.  I 
had  received  Mrs.  Slieehan's  letter,  and  I  thought  George  would  come  for 
me,  and  I  was  afraid,  horribly  afraid.  Mrs.  Henderson  gave  Katy  some  laud- 
anum for  her  toothache.  The  bottle  was  on  the  kitchen  mantlepiece.  I 
heard  them  say  that  anyone  who  took  half  that  was  in  that  bottle  would  fall 
asleep,  and  never  wake  up  any  more.  I  waited  till  everyone  had  gone  to  bed, 
and  the  house  was  very  still.  Then  I  crept  down  stairs  softly,  and  got  the 
bottle.  I  had  it  in  my  hand,  and  was  just  going  to  take  what  was  in  it,  when 
there  came  that  dreadful  cry  of  fire,  and  then  I  ran  down  stairs.  So,  you  see, 
it  didn't  require  much  bravery  on  my  part  to  go  back  for  Lulu." 

I  paused  abruptly,  for  without  a  single  word — without  even  an  exclama- 
tion of  pity,  my  companion  had  turned,  and  walked  hurriedly  out  of  the  room. 

I  had  offended  Dr.  Bell,  the  best  friend  I  had — the  friend  who  had  taken 
so  much  trouble  on  my  behalf.  That  was  my  own  thought  as  I  lay  there 
alone,  with  tightly  clasped  hands,  and  head  buried  in  the  pillow.  I  had  not 
meant  to  offend  him — I  had  though  the  would  understand,  or  that  he  would 
have  at  least  argued  the  question  with  me.  I  had  forgotten  for  the  moment, 
how  eccentric  and  sensitive  he  was — had  forgotten  everything  in  the  whole 
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world,  but  my  own  humiliation.     My  awakening  had  been  so  sudden,  so  com- 
plete ;  only  two  hours  ago  I  had  been  so  happy,  so  content. 

I  did  not  cry  ;  I  was  too  miserable  to  cry.  I  felt  as  though  alf  my  tears 
were  dried  up.  I  lay  very  still,  wondering  what  would  happen.  I  heard  the 
carriage  drive  up  to  the  door  ;  I  heard  Jessie's  voice,  speaking  to  Lulu  ;  I 
heard  her  run  lightly  up  the  stairs,  and  go  to  her  own  room  ;  then  I  heard 
nothing  more  for  some  time.  Jessie  adored  her  husband,  of  course  she  would 
agree  with  him  in  everything.  She  would  think  me  unreasonable,  ungrate- 
ful. She  would  speak  to  me  coldly  ;  perhaps  she  would  even  ignore  me 
altogether,  as  George  had  done.  Oh,  I  could  not  bear  it—  I  could  not 
bear  it ! 

"Daisy,  my  poor  darling,  my  poor  little  girl." 

There  was  no  coldness,  no  reproof,  in  the  sound  of  the  sweet  voice,  nor  in 
the  touch  of  the  soft  little  hands  on  my  forehead.  With  a  choking  sob,  I 
lifted  my  head,  and  flung  my  arms  about  Jessie's  neck. 

"Jessie,"  I  sobbed,  hysterically,  "Jessie,  forgive  me.  T  didn't  mean  any 
harm,  I  was  only  trying  to  explain," 

"My  dear  child,  no  one  blames  you— no  one  is  angry.  What  has  hap- 
pened ?     Why  are  you  so  unhappy  ?" 

"I  made  Dr.  Bell  terribly  angry,  and  he  has  been  so  good  tome.  I 
thought  I  could  make  him  understand,  but  he  went  away,  and  would  not 
listen." 

"He  wasn't  angry,  dear,"  said  Jessie,  kissing  me  softly,  "He  was  only 
dreadfully  shocked  and  distressed.  But  what  is  it  all  about?  What  oiade 
you  unhappy  in  the  first  place.?     Why  did  you  talk  of  leaving  us?" 

"Because  I  thought  I  had  no  right  to  accept  all  your  kindness— because  I 
had  no  claim  upon  you.  I  never  realized  it  until  this  afternoon,  when  Miss 
Adams — " 

"Miss  Adams,"  interrupted  Jessie,  in  a  tone  of  relief  as  well  as  indigna- 
tion, "I  felt  sure  that  woman  had  something  to  do  with  it.  I  didn't  like  her 
face,  I  knew  she  was  a  meddling,  disagreeable  person."  .  "I,"  "Now,  Daisy, 
listen  to  me,  you  are  acting  very  foolishly,  making  a  mountain  out  of  a  mole- 
hill, and  making  everybody  misera1)le,  all  for  nothing.  I  want  yon  to  stop 
this  nonsense  right  away,  and  be  the  good,  sensible  girl  you  always  are.  You 
will  only  fret,  and  make  yourself  ill,  if  you  lie  here  alone.  Lulu  is  having  her 
supper,  you  know  I  must  tell  her  a  story,  as  I  always  do  before  she  goes  to 
bed  ;  so  come  down  stairs  with  me,  like  a  good  child,  and  let  us  forget  all  this 
nonsense  as  soon  as  possible." 

I  rose  obediently.  Truth  to  tell,  I  was  beginning  to  feel  a  little  ashamed 
of  my  outbreak.  Jessie  had  a  practical,  sensible  way  of  putting  things, 
which  was  apt  to  make  people  rather  ashamed  of  having  Ijeen  foolish.  She 
was  very  kind,  very  gentle.  She  bathed  my  face,  and  brushed  my  hair  , 
then  she  kissed  me  again,  and  drawing  my  hand  through  her  arm,  she  led  me 
down  stairs  to  the  pleasant,  cozy  sitting-room,  where  the  family  generally 
spent  their  evenings. 

The  September  evening  was  cool,  and  the  wood  fire  crackled  merrily  on 
the  hearth.  Dr.  Bell  was  not  there,  much  to  my  relief,  but  Lulu  had  already 
finished  her  supper,  and  was  waiting  impatiently  for  her  mother.  Jessie 
placed  me  in  a  comfortable,  low  chair  by  the  fire,  and  then  sitting  down  her- 
self, lifted  Lulu  on  her  lap. 
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"Tell  about  the  little  girl  no  bigger  tbau  my  thumb,  mamma,"  said  L,ulu, 
settling  herself  for  her  nightly  treat  ;  "I  do  love  that  story." 

•'No,"  said  Jessie,  decidedly,  "not  to-night.  We  are  going  to  have  a  new 
story  to-night,  one  you  never  heard  before  ;  but  it  is  a  true  story,  about  some- 
thing that  really  happened." 

"That's  nice,"  said  Lulu,  contentedly;  "I  like  true  stories,  and  you'll 
listen,  too,  won't  you,  Miss  Daisy?" 

"Yes,  Lulu  dear,  I'll  listen." 

The  fire  snapped  and  crackled  merrily.  Outside  the  autumn  wind 
■whistled,  and  rattled  the  window  sashes.  Miss  Mouser,  Lulu's  cat,  left  her 
place  on  the  rug,  and  settled  herself  comfortably  in  my  lap.  Lulu  nestled  in 
her  mother's  arms,  and,  after  waiting  a  moment  as  if  to  collect  her  thoughts, 
Jessie  began  her  story. 

"Once  upon  a  time,"  she  said,  beginning  in  the  style  of  the  dear  old 
fairy  tales,  "there  was  a  boy." 

"What  was  his  name?"  inquired  Lulu,  who  had  a  love  for  detail. 

"His  name?     Let  me  see.     Well,  suppose  we  call  him  Charlie." 

"That's  nice,  just  like  papa.     Now  go  on  mamma,  please." 

"He  was  a  very  nice  boy,  and  he  lived  in  a  beautiful,  happy  home,  with 
his  father  and  little  sister.  His  mamma  had  died  when  his  sister  was  a  tiny 
baby,  and  just  before  God  took  her  away  to  Heaven,  she  called  Charlie  to  her 
side,  and  putting  his  baby  sister  into  his  arms,  she  made  him  promise  that  he 
would  always  be  good  to  her — always  take  care  of  her,  and  try  to  make  her 
happy.  Charlie  promised,  and  you  may  be  sure  he  meant  to  keep  his  word, 
for  he  loved  his  mother  very  dearly,  and  it  almost  broke  his  heart  to  know 
that  she  was  going  away  to  leave  him. 

"For  a  time  all  went  well,  and  they  were  very  happy  together,  this 
Charlie  and  his  little  sister.  The  baby  grew  very  fast  and  the  first  word  she 
learned  to  say  was  'Tarlie.'  As  soon  as  she  could  walk  she  would  follow 
Charlie  like  a  shadow,  and  was  never  so  happy  as  when  he  came  to  her 
nursery  to  play  with  her.  He  was  very  fond  of  her,  and  seldom  found  her  in 
the  way,  even  though  he  was  a  big  boy  of  nearly  fourteen,  and  she  was  only  a 
tiny  girl  of  two. 

"But  one  day  a  terrible  thing  happened.  It  was  in  the  summer  time, 
and  Charlie's  papa  had  taken  the  children  to  a  beautiful  place  in  the 
country,  not  far  from  the  sea.  Well,  on  this  particular  afternoon,  of  which  I 
am  speaking,  Charlie  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go  duck  shooting.  His 
father  had,  not  long  before,  given  him  a  present  of  a  gun,  and  he  was  very 
proud  of  being  allowed  to  go  off  shooting  by  himself,  or  with  the  boys  of  the 
neighborhood.  One  promise  he  had  given  his  father,  and  that  was  that  he 
would  never  leave  his  gun  ajjout,  anywhere  the  baby  could  possibly  touch  it, 
and  never  fire  it  when  either  his  little  sister  or  her  nurse  were  near.  Charlie 
gave  the  promise  very  earnestly,  and  he  meant  to  keep  it,  just  as  truly  as  he 
had  meant  to  keep  the  promise  he  had  made  his  mother,  but,  you  see,  he  was 
only  a  careless  boy,  and  he  forgot. 

"All  would  have  gone  well  that  afternoon  if  Charlie  had  not  happened  to 
run  into  the  nursery  for  a  moment,  before  starting  on  his  expedition.  There 
he  found  his  poor  old  nurse  with  her  face  all  bound  up,  and  she  told  him  she 
was  suffering  from  a  dreadful  toothache,  and  begged  him  to  take  the  baby 
out  for  a  little  while,  so  that  she  might  lie  down  and  get  some  rest,  as  she  had 
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been  awake  all  the  nij^lit  before.  At  first  Charlie  felt  inclined  to  refuse,  but 
he  was  a  very  kind  hearted  boy,  and  very  fond  of  his  old  nurse,  and  just  as  lie 
was  trying  to  make  up  his  mind,  baby  herself  settled  the  question  by  looking 
up  into  his  face  with  her  big  l)lue  eyes,  and  saying  coaxingly,  "Pease,  Tarlie, 
pease  take  baby  out  ;  baby  want  to  see  pitty  flowers." 

"Five  minutes  later  Charlie  was  trudging  off  in  the  direction  of  the  pond, 
with  his  gun  on  his  shoulder,  and  his  baby  sister  trotting  along  by  his  side." 

"Oh,  mamma,  what  a  naughty  boy  !"  exclaimed  Lulu,  in  a  very  disap- 
proving little  voice.     "But  he  didn't  really  shoot  the  gun,  did  he?" 

"He  didn't  intend  to  do  so  at  first  ;  he  only  carried  it  for  fun.  But  he 
knew  even  then  that  he  -was  doing  wrong,  and  breaking  his  word  to  his 
father.  When  they  first  reached  the  pond,  Charlie  put  the  gun  down  on  the 
grass  beside  a  tree,  and  set  about  the  task  of  amusing  his  little  sister.  He 
made  her  a  daisy  chain,  and  let  her  throw  pebbles  into  the  water,  to  see  the 
little  fish  jump,  and  he  lifted  her  up  on  his  shoulder,  to  let  her  look  into  a 
nest  with  some  tiny  birds  in  it.  Then  all  at  once,  just  as  he  was  beginning 
to  wonder  if  it  would  not  soon  be  time  to  take  baby  home  for  tea,  he  caught 
sight  of  something,  which  for  the  moment  made  him  forget  everything 
else.  It  was  a  beautiful  white  duck,  flying  right  over  the  water.  At  that 
moment,  Charlie  never  thought  of  the  baby,  never  thought  even  of  his 
promise  to  his  father— thought  of  nothing  in  the  world  but  that  misera- 
ble duck.  He  lifted  his  gun  from  the  grass,  loaded,  aimed  and  fired. 
It  was  all  the  work  of  a  minute,  but  it  was  the  most  dreadful  minute  in  the 
poor  boy's  lite.  The  duck  flew  calmly  away,  unhurt,  but  on  the  grass,  right 
at  poor  Charlie's  feet,  lay  something  very  white  and  still  ;  it  was  his  baby 
sister." 

"Was  she  all  dead,  mamma  ?"  inquired  Lulu,  in  a  breathless  whisper. 

"No,  darling  she  was  not  dead,  but  very  horribly  hurt.  For  the  first  few 
moments  poor  Charlie  was  too  frightened,  and  too  horrified  at  what  he  had 
done,  even  to  move.  He  knelt  down  on  the  grass  beside  the  little  motionless 
form,  and  wished  that  he  might  die,  too,  for  you  see,  he  believed  that  he  had 
killed  his  little  sister,  and  he  was  afraid  to  go  home  and  tell  his  father. 

"Then  all  at  once  the  baby  moved  and  moaned  faintly,  and  Charlie  knew 
that  she  was  alive.  He  snatched  her  up  in  his  arms,  and  ran  as  fast  as  he 
could  with  her  to  the  house,  where  he  laid  her  in  the  little  crib,  and  then  he 
crept  away  and  hid  himself  in  the  hay-loft,  and  thought  his  heart  would 
break. 

"Things  were  very  sad  after  that  for  my  poor  Charlie.  The  baby  was 
very,  very  ill,  and  for  some  days  every  one  thought  that  she  would  die.  But 
at  last  some  one  told  Charlie  that  his  little  sister  would  get  well,  but  that  a 
very  dreadful  thing  had  happened  to  her,  for  the  powder  of  the  gun  had  put 
out  both  of  her  pretty  eyes,  and  she  would  never  be  able  to  see  again." 

"Just  like  Miss  Daisy.  Oh,  mamma,  this  is  a  lovely  story.  What  did 
Charlie  do  then  ?     Was  he  very  sorry  ?" 

"He  was  so  sorry,  and  so  unhappy,  that  he  did  a  very  foolish  thing.  His 
father  was  very  angry  with  him,  and  he  believed  that  when  his  little  sister 
grew  older,  and  understood  what  had  happened  to  her,  that  she  would  never, 
never  forgive  him,  and  would  even  grow  to  dislike  him,  and  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  run  away," 

"But  fhe  wouldn't,  really,  would  she,  mamma?"  put  in  Lulu,  anxiously. 
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You  wouldn't  have  been  angry  with  him  if  he  had  been  your  brother,  would 
you,  Miss  Daisy?" 

"No,  Lulu,"  I  said,  not  without  some  indignation  in  my  tone,  for  what 
right  had  any  one,  even  Jessie,  to  rake  up  that  old  stor}%  for  the  amusement 
of  the  child.  I  had  no  doubt  she  had  heard  the  story  from  her  husband,  who 
had  known  my  father  long  ago.  "No,  Lulu.  I  should  not  have  been  angry  ;  I 
should  only  have  been  very,  very  sorry.  I  should  have  loved  him  all  the 
more,  because  he  had  been  so  unhappy." 

"That's  right,"  said  Lulu,  with  satisfaction  ;  "so  should  J,  if  he  was  my 
brother.     Why,  mamma,  you're  crying  !     I  see  the  cry  in  your  eyes." 

"Crying,  nonsense  !  What  should  I  cry  for  ?  But  now  listen,  I  want  to 
go  on  with  my  story.  When  Charlie  made  up  his  mind  to  run  away  he  did 
not  at  first  have  any  clear  idea  where  to  go.  In  the  books  he  had  read,  the 
boys  who  ran  away  always  went  to  sea,  so  he  determined  to  go  to  sea  himself. 
He  went  to  the  city,  and  wandered  about  among  the  docks  for  a  few  days,  and 
at  last  he  found  a  situation  as  cabin  boy  on  board  a  steamer  going  to  England. 
Just  before  the  steamer  started,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  father,  telling  him 
that  he  was  going  away,  never  to  come  back  any  more,  and  begging  that  he 
would  try  to  forgive  him,  and  not  let  his  little  sister  grow  up  to  hate  him. 

"Charlie  had  never  l)een  to  sea  before  in  his  life,  and  he  very  soon  found 
out  that  he  did  not  like  his  new  position  at  all.  The  work  was  hard  and  dis- 
agreeable, and  worst  of  all,  he  was  very  seasick.  He  was  very  miserable,  and 
as  he  lay  tossing  on  his  hard  bed  at  night,  he  thought  a  great  deal  about  his 
father,  and  his  dear  little  sister,  and  he  began  almost  to  wish  that  he  had  not 
run  away, 

"One  night,  when  Charlie  had  been  at  sea  about  a  week,  he  was  roused 
suddenly  from  his  sleep  by  a  great  noise  and  confusion  on  the  deck  over  his 
head.  The  steamer  was  on  fire,  and  although  the  crew  were  all  very  brave, 
and  though  the  passengers  helped  them,  and  worked  hard  to  put  out  the  fire, 
it  was  all  of  no  use,  and  in  a  little  while  the  captain  ordered  that  all  the 
women  and  children  should  be  placed  in  the  life  boats.  Charlie  had  worked 
hard  with  the  rest,  and  when  the  boats  were  ready,  he  stood  and  helped  the 
poor  frightened  little  children  into  them.  I  think  if  Charlie's  father  could 
have  seen  him  then,  he  would  have  been  proud  of  his  boy,  for  he  was  very 
brave. 

"At  last  all  the  boats  were  gone,  and  then  the  men  who  were  left  turned 
and  looked  at  each  other.  They  knew  that  there  was  only  one  chance  for 
them,  and  they  all,  with  one  accord,  jumped  into  the  sea.  The  water  was 
very  cold,  and  for  the  first  moment  Charlie  almost  lost  consciousness, 
although  he  was  provided  with  a  life  preserver.  But  he  soon  grew  accus- 
tomed to  his  strange  surroundings,  and  then  suddenly  he  felt  a  strong  hand 
grip  his  anil,  and  was  drawn  up  on  to  a  kind  of  raft,  which  some  of  the  men 
had  made  from  a  piece  of  the  ship,  which  had  not  caught  fire.  When  Charlie 
looked  to  see  who  had  done  this,  he  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  it  was  an  old 
o-entleman,  one  of  the  cabin  passengers,  who  had  several  times  during  the 
voyage  spoken  very  kindly  to  the  poor  boy.  He  spoke  to  him  now,  just  as 
cheerfully  as  though  they  had  l)een  safe  on  board  the  steamer,  instead  of 
floating  about  on  the  sea,  in  a  frail  raft. 

"For  two  whole  days  Charlie  and  the  old  gentleman  floated  on  that  raft, 
seeing  nothing  but  water  all  round  them,   with  nothing  to  eat  or  drink,  and 
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very  little  hope  of  ever  being  rescued.  You  may  be  sure  Charlie  thought  of 
his  father  and  little  sister  then.  He  wondered  how  his  father  would  feel 
when  he  learned  what  had  happened,  and  he  thought  that  when  his  little  sis- 
ter came  to  be  told  how  he  had  died,  she  might  not  grow  up  to  hate  him  after 
all — she  might  even  be  a  little  sorry  for  him, 

"How  he  wished  he  could  see  them  again,  and  hear  his  father  say  he  for- 
gave him,  and  could  tell  them  both  how  dearly  he  loved  them,  The  old  gen- 
tleman was  very  brave,  and  he  never  once  gave  up  hope.  He  told  Charlie 
that  his  home  was  in  England,  and  that  he  rich,  but  very  lonely,  for  his 
wife  and  all  his  children  were  dead.  The  two  grew  very  fond  of  each  other 
during  those  dreadful  days,  and  at  last,  just  as  they  were  beginning  to  realize 
that  they  could  not  hold  out  much  longer,  they  saw  a  ship." 

"And  were  they  saved,  mamma?"  cried  L,ulu,  eagerly. 

"Yes,  my  darling,  they  were  saved.  The  people  on  the  ship  saw  their 
signals  of  distress,  and  they  were  picked  up  and  taken  on  board.  It  was  a 
sailing  vessel,  and  bound  for  a  very  distant  port,  so  it  was  a  long  time  before 
they  were  al)le  to  let  their  friends  know  of  their  safety.  In  the  mean  time 
Charlie  had  been  very  ill,  and  the  old  gentleman — who  happend  to  be  a  doc- 
tor—nursed him  as  tenderly  as  if  he  had  been  his  own  son. 

"At  first  Charlie  did  not  tell  the  stranger  his  real  name,  or  anything 
about  his  life  or  his  home,  but  after  a  while,  when  they  had  at  last  gotten 
safely  back  to  England,  and  the  old  gentleman  had  taken  him  to  his  own 
home,  and  wanted  to  adopt  him,  and  keep  him  with  him  always,  then  Charlie 
felt  that  he  could  not  keep  his  secret  any  longer.  His  kind  friend  was  very 
much  grieved,  for  he  had  grown  to  love  the  boy  dearly,  and  he  could  not  bear 
to  thing  of  parting  from  him  ;  but  he  insisted  that  Charlie  should  write  at 
once  to  his  father,  and  he  also  wrote  himself,  telling  how  brave  the  boy  had 
been  at  the  time  of  the  shipwreck.  But  no  answer  came,  and  after  a  while, 
the  two  letters  were  returned  unopened.  Then  Charlie  was  very  anxious,  and 
the  old  gentleman  wrote  to  a  friend  of  his  in  America,  asking  him  to  find  out 
what  had  become  of  the  boy's  family.  When  the  answer  came  it  brought 
very  terrible  news.  Charlie's  father  had  died  suddenly,  six  months  before  ; 
his  old  home  was  sold  into  other  hands,  and  his  little  sister  had  been  adopted 
by  some  relations,  who  lived  far  awry.  The  letter  also  said  that  only  a  short 
time  before  he  died,  Charlie's  father  had  lost  all  his  money. 

"Poor  Charlie  was  almost  heartbroken  when  he  learned  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  knew  that  he  would  never  see  his  dear  father  again.  His  friend 
would  have  had  him  write  to  the  people  who  had  adopted  his  little  sister,  but 
that  he  refused  to  do.  He  still  felt  that  he  had  injured  his  l)aby  sister  past 
forgiveness,  and  was  afraid  the  aunt  and  uncle,  who  had  adopted  her,  would 
never  forgive  him  either.  He  knew  she  would  be  loved  and  cared  for,  and 
there  was  nothing  he  could  do  for  her." 

"But  she  would  have  been  glad  to  see  him,  wouldn't  she,  mamma?  What 
did  he  do  after  that  ?" 

"Oh,  stayed  on  with  the  old  gentleman,  who  was  very,  very  kind  to  him. 
He  sent  him  to  school,  and  afterwards  to  college,  and  at  last  adopled  him,  and 
gave  him  his  name.  And  when  he  died — which  happened  after  quite  a  long 
time— he  left  Charlie  all  his  money.  Nowhere  comes  Maggie,  and  its  time 
all  good  little  girls  were  in  bed.  Kiss  mamma  good  night,  and  run  away  as 
quickly  as  you  can." 
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"But  that  isn't  the  end  of  the  story,"  protested  Lulu,  "you  never  told 
what  the  little  sister  did." 

"We  shall  have  to  keep  that  part  of  the  story  for  to-morrow  evening,  for 
it's  getting  very  late  now.  So,  be  a  good  girl,  and  run  off  with  Maggie,  as 
mamma  tells  you." 

"Jessie,"  I  said,  breaking  the  short  silence,  which  had  followed  the 
child's  leaving  us,  "why  did  you  end  the  story  like  that?  It  was  cruel  of  you, 
knowing  what  the  end  really  was.  Some  one  must  have  told  you,  though  I 
never  did." 

"Because,"  she  answered,  gently,  leaning  forward,  and  laying  her  hand 
on  mine,  "the  story  was  a  true  story,  and  there  was  only  one  way  of  ending 
it,  the  true  one," 

"But  it  can't  be  true,"  I  faltered,  beginning  to  tremble  ;  "such  things 
never  happen  in  real  life.  It  is  only  in  story  books  that  people  come  back 
from  the  dead.     Oh,  Jessie,  you  know  it  isn't  true." 

"I  know,  my  darling,  that  God  sometimes  lets  very  wonderful  things 
happen,  even  in  this  prosaic  old  world.  The  story  is  true,  Daisy,  word  for 
word  as  I  have  told  it." 

"And  my  brother  was  not  drowned,  after  all.  He  has  been  alive  all  these 
years?" 

"Yes,  dear,  all  these  years." 

"And  you  and  Dr.  Bell  know  him — you  have  seen  him,   talked  to  him?" 

"Yes,  indeed,  many  a  time.  The  old  gentleman  who  adopted  him  was  a 
near  neighbor  of  ours,  and  my  father's  oldest  friend.  Your  brother  and  I 
have  been  true  friends  ever  since  he  was  fifteen,  and  I  only  eleven." 

"But  why  has  he  stayed  away  all  this  time?  Why  has  he  never  come  to 
see  me?     He  must  have  known  how  glad  I  should  have  been." 

"But  he  did  not  know,  Daisy,"  she  said,  sadly.  "He  believed  you  could 
never  forgive  him  the  wrong  he  did  you.  He  thought  you  would  hate  him — 
shrink  from  him  with  horror,  if  you  knew  the  truth." 

"Oh,  no,  Jessie,  he  couldn't  have  believed  that — he  couldn't  have 
believed  that — he  couldn't  have  believed  anything  so  dreadful.  He  must 
have  known  that  I  would  have  forgiven  him,  oh,  so  gladly,  and  loved  him 
with  my  whole  heart.  Why,  it  was  only  an  accident  ;  such  a  thing  might 
happen  to  any  one.  I  never  even  heard  the  story  until  after  mother  died. 
Then  Rose  read  me  a  letter  my  brother  had  written  to  mother,  just  after — 
after  it  happened.  It  almost  broke  my  heart  then  to  think  he  was  dead,  and 
could  never  know  how  fully  and  freely  I  forgave  him.  Oh,  poor,  poor,  boy  ! 
And  he  has  thought  all  these  years  that  I — oh,  Jessie,  what  is  it  ?  Why  do 
you  cry  so?     Jessie,  Jessie,  what  does  it  mean?" 

'It  means  that  I  am  the  happiest  woman  in  the  world,"  sobbed  Jessie, 
between  laughing  and  crying,  and  covering  my  face  and  hands  with  kisses. 
"It  means  that  you  are  the  dearest,  sweetest,  best — " 

"And  where  is — ?"     My  shaking  lips  refused  to  pronounce  the  name. 

"Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear  !  can't  you  guess  ?     Haven't  you  guessed  ?" 

My  head  seemed  swimming  round  and  round,  there  was  an  odd  singing 
noise  in  my  ears,  but  through  all  the  confusion  of  my  brain,  I  heard  dis- 
tinctly the  low  agitated  voice  close  at  my  side,  saying,  tremulously — 

"Daisy,  my  own  little  sister,  can  you  ever  forgive  me?" 

Concluded  next  mouth. 
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Were  I  to  try  to  tell  my  love  for  thee, 

And  show  the  longings  of  my  restless  heart, 

Not  all  the  words  in  many  tongues  could  tell 

How  fond  and  true  I  love  thee,  nor  how  well. 

Thou  art  the  anchor  to  my  wav'ring  mind, 

Thou  art  my  safe-guard  when  temptations  come, 

My  thoughts  are  of  thee  while  the  moments  fly, 

Thy  unseen  presence  fills  my  dreams  of  home. 

My  life  is  empty,  when  apart  from  thee, 

For  thou  art  sunshine,  restfulness  and  strength 

0  teach  iiie  patience,  that  where  e'er  I  be, 

1  may  attain  what  thou  could'st  love  at  length. 
And  thus,  with  doubt,  and  anxious  fears  at  bay 
I  find  sweet  consciousness  of  that  glad  day. 
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Chaptbr  III. 

CHE  two  ladies  with  Trotty  had  gone  to  spend  the  day  with  an  old 
friend  leaving  the  children  to  enjoy  themselves  as  they  liked  best. 
Meg  and  Bertie  were  practicing  a  duet  while  the  three  younger  children  were 
amusing  themselves  on  the  veranda,  when  suddenly  they  dashed  down  stairs 
calling  excitedly  as  they  passed  the  parlor  that  the  bees  were  swarming.  At 
this  news,  Meg  and  Bertie  deserted  the  piano  and  followed  quickly  in  pursuit. 

"The  mean,  contrary  things,"  said  Meg,  looking  at  the  bees  as  they 
covered  the  lower  part  of  the  hive,  a  great  mass  crawling  over  each  other  till 
they  seemed  about  a  dozen  deep  while  the  roar  inside  told  of  hundreds  more 
in  state  of  intense  excitement  and  indignation.  "We've  been  looking  for 
those  bees  to  swarm  for  more  than  a  month  and  it  was  just  the  other  day  that 
Bode  Haly,  who  always  takes  the  honey  for  us,  said  they  had  swarmed  and 
gone  off,  but  he  was  mistaken,  they  are  going  to  swarm  now,  and  what  must 
we  do?" 

"Why,  beat  pans  and  make  a  lot  of  noise  to  keep  them  from  running 
away,"  replied  Jack  and  he  darted  into  the  kitchen  and  came  out  with  the 
dishpan  upon  which  he  was  vigorously  beating. 

Lil  seized  another  pan  ;  Em  found  a  cow-bell  which  she  rang  with  all  her 
might ;  Meg  and  Bertie  got  some  big  lard  cans  and  pounded  away  industri- 
ously, making  such  a  hideous  din  that  it  was  a  wonder  the  bees  had  not  flown 
in  dismay,  but  they  seemed  quite  frightened  at  the  racket  and  as  they  arose 
instead  of  shaking  the  dust  of  Pinehurst  from  their  feet,  quietly  settled  in  a 
peach  tree  a  few  feet  from  the  hive  they  had  left. 

"Now  we'll  get  them,"  cried  Meg,  who  took  a  great  interest  in  bees  and 
had  often  helped  take  the  honey. 

"Just  help  move  this  table  under  the  peach  tree  and  we'll  put  the  new 
hive  on  it  and  when  we  shake  the  bees  down  they'll  just  walk  right  in." 

"Will  they?"  said  Bertie  in  alarm,  for  he  felt  dimly  that  as  he  was  the 
older  boy  it  would  be  quite  proper  for  him  to  offer  his  services  for  the  peri- 
lous undertaking  and  not  being  used  to  the  habits  of  bees  he  thought  it  some- 
thing to  make  the  stoutest  heart  quail.     "Let's  just  leave  their  new  quarters 
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here  and  let  them  take  possession  when  they  get  in  a  better  humor,  for  don't 
you  see  how  hopping  mad  they  are  now?"  he  answered,  hoping  to  com- 
promise matters,  "that  was  a  regular  civil  war  and  of  course  they  don't  want 
to  be  disturbed." 

"Yes,"  said  Jack,  "better  not  fool  with  those  bees,  just  see  how  mad  that 
fellow  is,"  as  a  distracted  bee  flew  wildly  at  him.  Jack  dodged,  while  Ljl  and 
Em  took  refuge  behind  trees,  Rin  crying,  "Jack,  why  don't  you  run  and  get 
Jonas  to  come  and  see  about  these  bees?"  But  Jack  declared  that  he  didn't 
know  where  Jonas  was  working  and  didn't  see  any  use  bothering  with  those 
bees  anyway, 

"Let  them  go,  Meg,"  for  he  saw  determination  in  her  face  and  knowing 
that  she  was  not  afraid  of  bees  and  would  not  hesitate  to  demand  his  services, 
he  saw  trouble  at  hand. 

"Don't  mind  these  bees  flying  around  and  they  won't  sting  you ;  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  sprinkle  them  and  down  they  come,  for  they  can't  fly  with 
wet  wings.  You  must  climb  in  the  tree  Jack,"  continued  Meg,  "and  I'll 
hold  the  water  and  you  dip  this  little  branch  in  and  sprinkle  them,"  holding 
out  a  branch  that  she  broke  from  the  tree. 

"No,  thank  you,  Miss  Meg"  and  Jack  backed  off  most  ungallantly. 

Meg  wondered  whether  to  say  something  sharp  or  to  try  the  effect  of 
coaxing  on  her  brother  when  Bertie  came  boldly  up,  took  the  leafy  twig  and 
slowly  got  up  into  the  tree,  feeling  very  much  l''ke  he  imagined  a  man  must 
feel  while  advancing  towards  a  cannon  mouth  that  was  expected  to  go  off 
every  moment  ;  but  he  thought  it  unmanly  to  act  contrary  to  Meg's  wishes 
when  she  stood  so  fearlessly  among  the  angry  bees.  Very  carefully  he 
dipped  the  branch  in  the  pail  of  water  Meg  held  up  to  him  and  with  many 
misgivings  shook  the  water  over  the  mass  of  bees. 

"That's  right,  Bertie,"  cried  Meg  encouragingly,  "flirt  some  more  water 
over  them,  you  are  a  boy  worth  a  dozen  like  Jack,"  and  she  looked  scorn- 
fully at  Jack,  who  was  too  much  interested  to  leave  the  vicinity,  but  being  in 
mortal  fear  of  the  bees  dodged  and  fought  at  them  continually, 

"Don't  Jack,"  cried  Meg,  "you'll  make  the  bees  so  furious  fighting  at 
them,  that  we  can't  manage  them.  Now,  Bertie,  comej  down  and  we'll  give 
that  limb  a  good  shake." 

But  Bertie,  feeling  that  the  worst  was  over,  seized  the  limb  and  gave  it  a 
vigorous  shake  and  sure  enough,  all  of  the  soaked  bees  fell  on  the  ta])le, 
while  Meg  brushed  them  away  from  the  edge  and  with  Bertie's  assistance 
placed  the  hive  on  the  table  most  invitingly  for  the  deluged  workers  to  enter. 
Very  gently  she  brushed  them  towards  the  entrance  and  after  a  while  was 
rewarded  by  seeing  them  begin  to  crawl  in  the  new  home. 

"That  piece  of  honey  will  make  them  feel  at  home,  won't  it,  Meg?" 
inquired  Jack  respectfully,  as  if  he  thought  she  was  authority  on  bees  now, 
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since  she  had  done  so  well.  Bertie,  well  pleased  with  their  success  said,  "We 
ought  to  rob  that  hive,  Meg,  to  pay  for  the  trouble  of  saving  this  swarm,  but 
you  don't  know  how  to  take  the  honey." 

"Yes,  I  do  though,"  cried  Meg,  "and  that  is  just  what  we  must  do." 

Bertie  repented  his  rashness. 

"Bode  said  that  was  a  'rich  gum'  and  now  since  we've  commenced  with 
these  bees  we  may  as  well  finish  the  business.  Lil,  you  and  Em  make  some 
mops  for  us.  Twist  some  cloth  around  the  ends  of  sticks.  Make  about  three, 
for  they  may  burn  up  too  fast.  Jack,  get  us  some  fire  and  I'll  put  on  mj^ 
bee-hat,"  and  away  she  darted,  coming  back  in  a  few  minutes  looking  quite 
important  with  the  wide  straw  hat  enveloped  in  a  piece  of  mosquito  netting 
tied  around  her  neck.  Large  gloves  hid  her  hands  and  she  gaily  announced 
that  she  was  ready,  as  she  took  up  one  of  the  sticks  with  its  clumsily  made 
mop. 

"Now  Etn,  run  and  bring  me  a  pan,  the  biggest  one  you  can  find  and  a 
long  handled  spoon,  and  don't  be  afraid  of  the  bees." 

"You  can  say  that,  because  they  can't  get  at  you  ;  but  you  see,  we  havn't 
got  a  veil  over  us  and  that's  wh}'  we  ain't  so  brave,"  pouted  Eni  as  she 
turned  to  do  her  errand. 

Meg  grew  impatient  as  she  bustled  around.  "Hurry  with  the  other  mop, 
L,il,"  she  said.  "You  are  so  dreadfully  slow— if  Em  ever  gets  here,"  seeing 
Em  approaching  slowly. 

"Do  hurry,  Etn,"  but  Etn  dropped  the  pan  and  spoon  and  fled  with  a 
wail,  as  a  bee  stung  her  in  the  face.  Meg  picked  up  the  pan  and  was  soon 
dishing  out  the  great  pieces  of  comlj  filled  with  rich,  amber  honey. 

"Hand  me  another  stick,  Jack,  we'll  have  to  smoke  them  again." 

Jack,  wishing  to  redeem  himself,  started  to  the  hive  with  the  smoke,  but 
a  bee  sentinel,  on  his  round  stopped  him.  jack  dashed  down  the  smoking 
mop  and  retreated  precipitately.     Meg  laughed  unfeelingly, 

"Lil,  hand  us  the  smoke,"  cried  Bertie,  but  Lil  was  leaving  the  field  also, 
and  as  Bertie  was  holding  the  hive  back  for  Meg  to  take  the  honey  and  she 
had  her  hands  full,  they  needed  help  very  much,  but  not  one  of  the  deserters 
would  venture  in  the  dangerous  vicinity  again.  In  vain  Meg  coaxed  and 
scolded.  From  their  safe  retreat  up  stairs  they  jeered  at  the  pair  in  the  midst 
of  the  now  thoroughly  aroused  bees. 

"Jack,  do  come  down  and  get  another  pan,  please  Jack,"  called  Meg  in 
wheedling  tones,  but  Jack  replied,  "You've  got  enough  honey,  if  you  take 
any  more  the  bees  will  starve." 

"Yes,"  screamed  Em,  "Bode  says  bees  shouldn't  be  robbed  after  May, 
there's  not  flowers  enough  now  for  them  to  make  honey  to  live  on  in  the 
winter." 

"Well,  one  of  you  come  and  hand  us  [the  smoke"  ("yelled  Bertie  ducking 
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his  head  instead  of  knocking  at  the  bees  that  buzzed  in  his  face.  Meg  lost 
her  temper  when  she  saw  that  the  trio  bad  gone  into  their  fort  and  intended 
staying  there. 

"Never  mind,  Jack  Hunter,  I'll  make  you  regret  this  work"  shaking  her 
head  threateningiy  at  him,  "and  as  for  you,  Emily  Jane,"  pitching  the 
despised  name  at  her  sister.     "I'm  right  glad  the  bee  stung  you." 

"We  must  smoke  these  bees  and  drive  them  up  in  the  hive,"  and  she  put 
down  the  spoon  and  resorted  to  the  smoke  again.  The  angry  bees  considered 
this  insult  added  to  injury  and  rushed  out  as  if  calling  for  the  gore  of  the 
invading  enemies.  Meg  laughed  behind  her  breastwork  as  they  buzzed 
wildly  around  the  wide  hat.  Poor  Bertie  was  strongly  inclined  to  turn  and 
fly,  but  stood  bravely  by  his  captain,  even  when  a  bee,  as  if  to  test  his 
bravery,  stung  him. 

"You  must  not  fight  them  Bertie,"  Meg  warned. 

"No,  but  you  see,  Meg,  this  fellow  is  in  my  sleeve"  and  Bertie  struggled 
desperately  with  the  bee. 

"Turn  the  hive  Ijack,  Bertie,  and  I'll  take  the  balance  of  the  honey 
while  they  are  asphixiated,  as  I  heard  Bode  say  once  and  I've  wondered  ever 
since  where  he  got  the  word." 

"Oh  yes,  I'm  not  sorry  Bertie's  stung  either,"  cried  Lil,  seeing  the  last 
one  as  she  thought  ready  to  leave  Meg.  The  sash  was  raised  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment  and  three  cross  red  faces  looked  down  and  laughed 
derisively. 

"I'd  leave,  Bertie,"  shouted  Jack,  "catch  me  being  forced  to  stand  up 
and  let  a  lot  of  nasty  bees  sting  me  to  death." 

"Em,  do  come  and  get  me  another  pan,"  begged  Meg,  but  lyil  called  back, 
"get  it  yourself,  we  are  just  cowards  up  here." 

"How  brave  and  smart  you  both  look,"  cried  Eui,  tantalizingly. 

Bertie  made  a  frightful  grimace  at  the  window  while  Meg  took  a  piece  of 
the  bee  bread  and  threw  it  at  the  jeering  crowd,  but  as  she  missed  them  they 
laughed  all  the  more.  After  all  the  confusion  and  excitement  it  took  but  a 
short  time  to  take  the  honey  and  very  soon,  Bertie  and  Meg  were  seen  going 
towards  the  house  with  two  pans  of  honey,  looking  as  they  felt,  like  con- 
querors bearing  home  the  plunder.  They  decided  to  ignore  the  offenders  for 
the  balance  of  the  day,  and  proceeded  to  amuse  themselves  with  a  game  of 
checkers.  After  a  while  the  culprits,  finding  it  dull  upstairs,  came  down  with 
a  mixture  of  gayety  and  defiance  in  their  manner.  Bertie  and  Meg  looked  up 
with  cool  indifference,  but  a  sight  of  the  swollen  faces  quite  upset  their  grav- 
ity. Jack's  eye  was  almost  closed.  Lil's  funny  little  nose  was  so  badly  dis- 
figured that,  speaking  of  it  afterwards,  she  was  so  much  concerned,  that  =he 
felt  if  that  dreadful  swelling  evef  left  she  would  never  find  fault  with  her 
pug  nose  again.     Em's  cheek  had  suffered,  making  her  look  very  much  like 
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she  had  mumps,  one  eye  being  nearly  closed  while  her  lip  was  twice  its  natu- 
ral size.  Meg  and  Bertie  struggled  with  sympathy  and  laughter  ;  but  by  the 
time  Meg  had  gotten  the  ammonia  and  camphor  and  the  poor,  little  faces  had 
been  faithfully  bathed  and  carressed,  good  fellowship  was  restored  and  all 
were  quite  merry  over  their  stings. 

"I  don't  see  how  it  was  that  Bertie  didn't  get  stung  in  the  face,"  said 
Jack,  "if  I'd  been  where  he  was  I'd  have  both  eyes  closed  and  my  nose  would 
be  about  the  size  of  Lil's  and  the  rest  of  my  face  would  be  as  pretty  as  Em's." 

"They  missed  my  face  in  the  most  remarkable  manner,"  laughed  Bertie, 
"but  popped  me  on  my  neck  and  hands  several  times." 

"The  next  time  we  have  anything  to  do  with  bees,  I  move  that  we  all 
have  gloves  and  'bee-hats'  like  Meg's  for  she  escaped  without  a  sting." 

"Yes,  and  we've  probably  saved  that  swarm,  too,"  said  Meg  proudly. 
"What  is  that  rhyme  about  bees  swarming  ?" 

"  A  swarm  of  bees  in  May, 
Is  worth  a  load  of  hay, 
A  swarm  of  bees  in  June, 
Is  worth  a  silver  spoon, 
But  a  swarm  in  July 
Is  not  worth  a " 

"I  hear  the  buggy"  cried  Em,  and  there  was  a  delighted  rush  to  meet 
the  ladies  returning  and  tell  about  the  adventures  of  the  day, 

(To  be  continued.) 


Clem's  "Day  Off." 


ANNIK   HAMILTON   DONNEI,!,. 


IT  was  Clem's  "day  off"  and  the  sun  was  shining.     Such  luck  ! 
"You  little  Purple  Typewriter,  you," — it  was  her  name  for  herself, — "I 
hope  yo.i  see  what's  happened  !     It  isn't  rainy  ;  it  isn't  foggy  ;  it  isn't  even 
sulky.     Will  you  look?     It  shines — it  glows — it  glitters  !     What  do  you  think 
of  that?" 

The  slender  figure  danced  about  the  tiny  room.  The  sunlight  streamed 
in  and  made  a  warm,  golden  path  to  dance  across. 

Clementine  Wells,  eighteen  years  old,  poor  and  homely, — she  would  have 
put  it  so  herself, — lived  fifteen  miles  away  from  her  clicking,  clacking 
machine,  and  went  to  it  every  morning  on  the  early  way-train  that  stopped 
at  a  tiny  station  near  her  aunt's.     She  and  her  aunt  lived  alone. 

A  number  of  things  stared  Clem  in  the  face  this  morning,  any  one  of 
which  would  cause  her  holiday  to  suffer.  There  were  the  shirt-waists  that 
might  be  done  up,  the  walking-skirt  that  might  be  finished,  the  letters  that 
might  be  written  ;  but  she  put  them  all  behind  Ler  with  a  mighty  scorn.  The 
woods  called  her  ;  she  would  answer. 

"I  can  sit  up  all  the  nights  of  my  work-days  to  finish  and  do  up  and  write 
letters.     To-day  I'm  off  to  the  woods  !" 

The  aunt  was  going  on  one  of  her  rare  visits  to  town  ;  Clem  escorted  her 
to  the  station.  Then  she  went  home  again  by  a  short  cut  to  the  little  brown 
house.  There  she  decided  to  wash  out  the  shirt-waists  and  set  them  drying. 
Better  so.     What  was  half  an  hour  to  lose,  with  ten  whole  ones  ahead  of  you  ! 

A  few  minutes  later  a  young  mother,  trying  to  soothe  a  fretting  baby, 
heard  a  gay  voice  at  her  door. 

"O  Mrs.  Ham,  good  morning  !  Aunt  Eunice  would  swoon  in  the  middle 
of  Broadway  if  she  knew  what  I'd  come  over  here  for,  but  it's — soap  !" 
Clem's  laughing  face  belied  the  solemn  tone.  "Could  you  lend  me  a  bar 
till  she  gets  back?     It's  my  day  off  and  I'm  going  to  spend  it  in  the  woods." 

The  young  mother  looked  puzzled.  She  did  not  see  the  connection 
between  a  day  in  the  woods  and  soap, 

"Of  course,  dear,  you  are  very  welcome  to  all  the  soap  you  want,  but  I 
don't  see  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  it  in  the  woods." 

"That's  like  me,  to  begin  at  both  ends  and  leave  out  the  middle  !  I'm 
going  to   wash  out  my  shirt-waists  before  I  go.     It  seemed  a  waste  of  this 
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splendid  'drying  day'  not  to.     You  see,  it  was,  a  choice  between  'wastes'  !" 

Mrs.  Ham  held  out  the  baby. 

"Take  him,  dear,  while  I  find  it.  Easy  ;  he's  warranted  to  cry  to-day  if 
you  look  at  him  !  Poor  little  fellow  !  We  had  a  dreadful  night,  didn't  we?" 
She  swept  about,  facing  Clem.  "I  don't  believe  I  had  ten  minutes'  sleep  at  a 
time,  and  only  one  or  two  'times' !  He's  cutting  his  eye-teeth.  I  haven't 
washed  my  dishes.     My  arms  ache  till  I'm  ready  to  scream." 

She  was  very  young.  The  little  weariness  visible  in  the  girlish  face  and 
indicated  by  uncombed  yellow  hair  appealed  to  Clem. 

"You  poor  thing  !  Come  here.  Aren't  you  ashamed — No,  no,  I  didn't 
mean  it,  baby  !  There,  the-re  !  You  shall  see  how  it  feels  to  be  Lylowed  by 
a  Purple  Typewriter  !" 

The  strong,  untired  arms  held  the  tiny  one  steadily  ;  the  mother's  arms 
had  twitched  and  trembled  with  the  nervous  strain,  and  the  baby's  sensitive 
nerves  had  caught  the  infection.  Gradually  the  fretful  drone  quieted  to  a 
drowsy  hum.  When  the  young  mother  came  back,  Clem  held  up  a  warning 
finger. 

"Sh!  Don't  breathe!  He's  just  landed!"  she  whispered.  Her  face 
was  quite  pleased  and  proud.  Clem  had  never  rocked  a  baby  to  sleep  before. 
The  little  warm  bundle  in  her  arms  gave  her  a  strange,  pleasant  sensation. 

"You  don't  say  he's  gone  to  sleep  !"  the  young  mother  cried,  in  subdued 
relief.  "Then  you  must  have  bewitched  him.  I  couldn't  do  it,  and  I've 
worked  ever  since  six  o'clock.     Give  him  to  me." 

•'Sh  !"  whispered  Clem,  motioning  her  away.  "I'm  not  going  to  put  him 
anywhere.  He's  going  to  stay  right  here  and  have  his  nap  out.  You  go  away 
and  lie  down  yourself,  Mrs.  Ham.     You're  all  worn  out." 

"You're  a  dear  I"  breathed  the  other,  fervently.  "If  you  knew  what  a 
help  it'll  be  to  have  an  hour  to  myself !  But  I  shan't  lie  down.  I'm  going  to 
trim  my  lamps  and  wash  my  dishes." 

For  nearly  two  hours  the  tired  baby  slept  on  peacefully.  Above  his  lit- 
tle moist,  silky  head  nodded  Clem's  brown  one  in  occasional  dozes.  The 
young  mother,  on  one  of  her  tiptoe  trips  to  the  door,  found  them  nodding 
together. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  when  Clem  got  back  into  Aunt  Eunice's  kitchen. 
She  eyed  the  heap  of  shirt-waists  doubtfully.     Then  suddenly  she  laughed. 

"I  forgot  the  soap!"  she  exclaimed.  "As  sure  as  breathing,  it's  over 
there  this  minute,  on  Mrs.  Ham's  baby-basket  !  Well,  I'm  not  going  back 
after  it,  for  likely  as  not  the  poor  little  thing  is  lying  down.  I'll  run  over  to 
Grandma  Peal)ody's  and  borrow  a  cake  of  soap." 

Grandma  Peabody  was  not  in  her  sunny  kitchen,  or  in  the  old-fashioned 
sitting-room.     Clem  found  her  lying,  white  and  suffering,  on  her  bed. 

"Why,  grandma !"  the  girl  cried  ip  distress. 
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"Is  that  you,  Clemmy  ?  Yes,  I'm  down  again,  on  the  flat  of  my  back.  I 
guess  likely  I'll  die  there  yet.     Another  stitch,  my  dear." 

Grandma  Peabody's  "stitches"  were  well  known  in  the  neighborhood. 
"You  poor  dear  !     When  did  you  drop  it  ?"  cried  Clem. 
"This  morning,  at  a  quarter  to  eight.     I  always  look  right  at  the  clock  as 
soon's  I  get  my  breath.     I  was  making  bread,  my  dear." 

"Poor  soul  !  Did  you  have  to  lie  here  and  smell  it  burn  to  cinders?" 
Clem's  tone  was  fervent  with  sympathy,  for  Grandma  Peabody's  loaves  of 
bread  were  as  well  known  as  her  "stitches." 

"No,  no,  it  didn't  scorch  any.  I  didn't  get  it  into  the  oven.  Oh,  my 
dear,  there  are  all  those  nice  ris'  loaves  settin*  out  there  on  the  window- 
sill  this  minute,  and  me  lyin'  here  on  the  flat  of  my  back  !" 

"You  poor  grandma  !     I'll  go  right  out  and  pop  them  into  the  oven." 
"The  fire's  out,  likely." 

"I'll  build  another.  Did  you  think  I  couldn't  build  a  fire  and  bake 
bread?" 

She  was  off  in  a  twinkling.  The  old  face  on  the  pillows  lost  its  worried 
creases  and  settled  into  patient  calm.  Clemmy  was  a  good  girl.  Eunice 
Wells  ought  to  be  thankful  for  such  a  niece.  Of  course  she  would  not  brown 
the  loaves  on  both  sides  and  round  the  edges  even,  but  it  was  a  comfort  to 
have  them  browned  anywhere. 

"Clemmy  !"  Grandma  lifted  herself  and  sent  her  thin  voice  fortl; 
shrilly,      "Clemmy!" 

"Yes,  grandma,  in  a  moment.     I'm  just  putting  the  last  one  in  — " 
"Mercy,  now  !     The  child  ain't  het  the  oven  up  yet !     Clemmy,  Clemnjy, 
take  'em  right  out !" 

"What  for  ?"     Clem  appeared  in  the  door-way,  in  surprise. 
"You  ain't  het  up  the  oven  yet,  child  alive  !" 
"No,  why,  no.     But  I've  built  the  fire." 

"Mercy  !  She  thinks  it's  the  way  to  do,  to  put  it  in  as  soon's  she  gets 
the  kindlin'  afire  !" 

"I've  taken  them  out,  grandma.  I'll  have  the  oven  piping  this  time.  Lie 
down  again  and  try  me  once  more.  How  long  will  it  take  'em  to  bake  ?"  she 
added,  turning  back, 

"They're  master  big  loaves  ;  it'll  take  a  good  hour." 

But  it  was  not  a  "good"  hour.  The  kitchen,  hot  with  the  sun  and  the 
piping  fire,  was  stifling.  In  her  anxiety  to  prove  her  efficiency  and  still 
greater  anxiety  to  relieve  poor  grandma's  mind,  Clem  hovered  over  the  oven 
till  her  cheeks  were  purple.  But  she  baked  the  loaves.  She  spread  them  out 
on  the  bread-board  and  bore  them  in  triumph  to  the  bedroom. 
"There  !"  she  said,  proudly. 
"^Jercy !    Why,  thp^  do  look  r^al  nice,  (Jeary !    The  middle  one's  a  shad^ 
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too  brown  an'  outside  ones  ain't  quite  brown  enough.  I  guess  you  forgot  to 
turn  'em  upside  down,  didn't  you?" 

"Upside  !     I  didn't  know,"  murmured  Clem. 

"But  they  look  real  nice,  considering.  You're  a  good  girl,  Clemmy.  I 
tell  you  what  you  do.  You  take  one  of  them  loaves  home  to  your  Aunt 
Eunice.     Tell  her  you  baked  it." 

Clem  started  away,  but  the  thin  voice  called  her  back  : 

"Clemmy !" 

"Yes,  grandma." 

"Don't  you  forget  to  tell  Eunice  Wells  you  baked  it." 

"No,  I  won't,"  the  girl  laughed.  "Don't  worry  grandma-  I  won't  dis- 
grace you." 

It  was  nearly  half  past  twelve,  and  Clem  waited  to  brew  a  cup  of  tea  for 
Grandma  Peabody  and  toast  her  a  slice  of  1)read  before  she  went  home.  It 
was  after  one  when  she  started. 

Back  in  Aunt  Eunice's  kitchen,  there  were  the  shirt-waists  staring  at  her 
again  !     She  made  a  wry  face  at  them. 

"Well,  I  forgot  to  borrow  that  cake  of  soap  from  Grandma  Peabody  !  I 
never  thought  of  it.  Well,  I'm  going  to  have  my  dinner  before  I  go  borrow- 
ing again,  anyhow !" 

After  dinner  she  considered  : 

"Shall  I  go  back  to  Mrs.  Ham's  and  get  that  soap,  or  shall  I  go  to 
grandma's  Which  ?  I  believe  I'll  go  over  to  the  minister's  and  borrow  that 
soap.  ' 

"Soap?  To  be  sure,  dear.  All  the  soap  in  the  house!  But  you'll  have 
to  get  it  yourself,  I'm  afraid.     I'm  writing  my  sermon." 

It  was  the  minister's  voice.  The  minister's  head  had  appeared  at  an 
upper  window  in  response  to  Clem's  knock  below. 

"I'd  come  down  and  get  it  myself,  but  I  haven't  the  least  idea  where 
mother  keeps  it.  Maybe  you'll  know,  my  dear,  being  a  woman.  Let  me  see. 
L,ook  in  the  nursery  ?  On  the  pantry  shelf  ?  My  dear,  just  walk  right  in  and 
find  it !"  and  the  smiling,  kindly  face  disappeared  from  the  window. 

Clem  went  in.  A  hushed  group  of  little  children  met  her  at  the  kitchen 
door. 

"Sh-h-h  !"  the  tallest  one  shrilled  warningly.  "We're  keeping  still. 
We've  been  playing  deaf  and  dumb  asylum.  We  always  do  while  father's 
writing  his  sermon.  Mother's  usually  the  one  that  keeps  the  asylum,  but 
she's  down  at  Mrs.  Brown's  making  gruel.     She  said  to — " 

"Sh-h-h  yourself,  Jemmy  Sloane  !  You're  a  great  deaf-and-dumber  !" 
another  small  voice  whispered,  with  scorn. 

Clem  closed  the  door  after  her  cautiously  and  seated  herself  in  the  midst 
of  the  children.     They  were  all  subdued  and  grave,  even  to  the  tiniest. 
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"Are  you  haviug  a  good  time?"  Clem  whispered,  curiously.  The  little 
spokesman  of  the  group  nodded — or  did  he  shake? — his  head. 

"Oh,  no'm, — I  mean  yes'm, — I  mean  some.  We  can't  enjoy  ourselves 
ve-ry  much  till  the  sermon's  done.     Won't  we  let  her  out  then  !" 

"You  poor  little  things  !"  exclaimed  Clem,  forgetting  to  whisper.  "You 
shall  all  come  over  to  my  house  and  'let  her  out'  now  !     Come." 

"Way  out  ?     Like  anything  ?" 

"Way  out,  like  anything  !  You  shall  all  of  you  do  it  at  once  when  I  say 
'Oue,  two,  three — " 

"I  thought  there   was  a — a  aunt  over  at  your  house.     Maybe  she'd  be — " 

"No,  she  wouldn't  !"  laughed  Clem.  "Come.  But  first  let  Jemmy  run 
up  and  ask  his  father  if  you  may  go." 

Within  fine  minutes  they  had  let  her  out  !  Clem  counted  gravely,  "One, 
two,  three."  When  she  said  "Cc/"  five  bottled-up,  eager,  shrill  little  voices 
rose  as  one  voice,  and  Grandma  Peabody,  next  door,  thought  somebody's 
house  was  on  nre. 

"There,"  sighed  Jemmy,  with  a  long  breath  of  utmost  relief,  "now  I 
don't  feel  like  a  deaf-and-dumber  any  more  !     That  was  ve-ry  freshening." 

All  the  afternoon,  while  the  minister  wrote  his  sermon,  his  children 
enjoyed  themselves  "out  loud,"  as  Jemmy  said. 

At  five  o'clock  Clem  marshaled  the  little  troop  bf.ck  across  the  street  and 
delivered  them,  beaming  and  rejuvenated,  into  their  mother's  hands.  Then 
she  hurritd  home  to  get  tea  for  Aunt  Eunice.  But  the  train  was  late,  and 
there  was  time  to  wash  the  shirt-waists,  too.  Clem  washed  them  without  any 
soap. 

"I  forgot  the  minister's,  too!"  she  laughed.  "But  I  don't  care;  I 
havn't  forgotten  the  minister's  children.     Oh,  but  my  ears  buzz,  now  !" 

She  hung  oat  the  waists  in  a  row  and  surveyed  them  with  honest  pride. 

"Mrs.  Ham's  soap,  Grandma  Peabody 's  soap,  the  minister's  soap  or  no 
soap,  I  don't  care,  they  look  clean  !  Now  what  I  hope  is" — she  sniffed  the 
air  delicately — "that  it  will  be  a  good  'drying'  night!  and  I've  had  a  good 
'day  off'  after  all." 

Somewhere  in  the  distance  a  whistle  sounded  faintly.  Clem  hurried  into 
the  house  to  set  the  tea  on  again.  At  the  kitchen  door  she  stopped  abruptlj-. 
Her  eyes  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  something — a  row  of  something — through 
the  open  pantry  door.    It  was  Aunt  Eunice's  soap. — [The  Youtli's  Companion. 
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^4  /^  IT  ESS   whose  in  town?"  said  Hiram  Brownlee  to  his  wife,   on  his 

\J  return  from  the  village.  "Cynthia  Andrews  !  She  looks  almost 
as  young  as  ever,  and  she's  an  up-to-date  woman.  She  knows  more  of  what's 
going  on  in  the  world  than  any  man  in  this  town.  It's  invigorating  to  meet 
a  woman  like  her." 

Martha  Brownlee's  faced  flushed.  Years  ago  she  and  Cynthia  Andrews 
had  been  rivals. 

"Probably  she  studied  up  the  encyclopedia  before  she  came,"  replied 
Mrs.  Brownlee. 

"Well,  she's  the  smartest  woman  I've  seen  lately.  There  isn't  a  thing 
going  on  that  she  doesn't  keep  track  of." 

'♦She  always  used  to  want  to  know  everybody's  business,"  was  the  curt 
reply. 

"Now,  Martha,  it  isn't  that ;  it's  the  doings  of  the  world  ;  the  kings,  the 
governments,  the  people,  the  evils  and  how  to  right  them." 

"She  knows  heaps  about  Russia  andoTurkey  and  when  it  comes  to  the 
Philippines,  our  editor  was  glad  to  get  pointers  fron)  her.  What  she  doesn't 
Isnow  about  missionary  doings  could  be  written  on  a  postage  stamp,  and  she 
talks  of  Bulgaria  and  those  places  as  if  they  wpren't  more'n  twenty  miles 
Eiway.  She's  coming  out  to-morrow.  I  told  her  you'd  be  glad  to  see  her.  I'lJ 
happen  'round  myself.  I  want  to  ask  her  some  more  about  that  trouble  in 
the  Balkan  peninsula." 

"I  haven't  time  to  waste  on  the  Turks  and  Philippines;  I'm  kept  busy 
looking  after  the  house  and  food  and  clothes,"  was  the  reply.  "A  woman 
who  attends  to  her  house  as  she  owght  to  hasn't  time  to  give  pointers  to  edi- 
tors and  other  men." 

Hiram  laughed  good-naturedly. 

"You  may  laugh  if  you  want  to  ;  I  do  believe  that  the  won^an  who  slaves 
for  her  family  'till  she's  worn  out  isn't  appreciated  like  the  woman  who  can 
make  a  show," 

"Some  woman  can  do  both,  and  I  guess  Cynthia  has.  Jim  hasn't  been 
over  successful,  and  she  must  have  had  a  hard  row  to  hoe,  but  her  brains 
haven't  gone  to  seed,"  said  Mr.  Brownlee,  buttoning  his  bli^e  Ijlouse  ancj 
starting  for  the  baf n, 
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His  wife  sat  down  by  the  window  and  looked  wearily  over  the  hills.  Her 
cheeks  were  flushed  with  anger,  and  her  eyes  moist  with  tears.  Her  thoughts 
ran  back  into  the  past. 

"She  can't  hold  a  candle  to  you,  Martha,"  Hiram  had  said  of  Cynthia 
then  ;  and  now  he  called  her  "the  smartest  woman  I've  seen  lately.' 

The  next  day  brought  the  visitor,  and  Mrs.  Brownlee  was  glad  that  her 
husband  had  been  called  away  on  business. 

As  the  two  women  talked  of  old  days,  Martha  felt  the  influence  of  the 
strong,  purposeful  nature,  and  Cynthia's  words  awakened  ambitions  and 
interests  long  dormant. 

"Now,  Cynthia,"  she  asked,  confidentially,  "tell  me  how  you  keep  so 
cheery  and  know  so  much,  with  all  your  hard  work?" 

"Yes,  Martha,  I  have  had  hard  work.  The  Lord  never  forsook  us,  but  I 
didn't  think  of  praising  him  ;  I  just  fretted  because  things  didn't  go  my  way. 
Disappointments  came,  and  I  got  bitter  and  hard  in  heart.  I  fretted  while 
Jim  and  the  boys  were  at  work,  and  I  fretted  when  they  came  home.  I  felt 
as  if  there  wasn't  a  thing  to  live  for.  I  was  just  standing  on  a  corner  of  life 
all  alone,  while  the  procession  and  music  had  gone  away  ahead.  J  coddled 
my  misery.  Don't  you  know  Martha  that  there  are  lots  of  women  who  like 
to  be  martyrs  ?  They  take  solid  comfort  in  letting  folks  know  how  wretched 
they  are.  They  are  always  twitting  their  husbands  and  children  about  how 
hard  they  work,  and  that  they  arn't  appreciated.  In  the  end  they  aren't  and 
it's  their  own  fault." 

Martha  winced  at  this. 

"Well,  I  went  to  our  minister's  wife  ;  I  just  wanted  to  tell  somebody  how 
miserable  I  was.  It  had  got  to  be  such  an  old  story  to  Jim  and  the  boys  and 
they  didn't  mind  it  any  more.  She  heard  me  through,  and  then  she  said  ; 
"You've  got  to  live  your  life,  Mrs.  Andrews;  you  can't  get  out  of  it  honora- 
bly, and  worry  never  lightens  a  burden.  Now,  why  don't  you  live  in  the 
parlor  of  faith,  where  there's  books  and  pictures  and  sunshine,  instead  of 
staying  down  in  the  cellar  of  discouragement,  where  your  mind  will  get 
moldy  and  your  heart  all  musty  ?'  'How  can  I,'  I  asked,  "with  every  day 
crowded  with  drudgery  that  I  hate,  and  worry  that  is  killing  me  ?' 

"  'My  dear,'  she  said,  'you  are  at  a  critical  point.  You  are  training  your 
mind  discontent.  Stop  short.  When  you  are  tempted,  sing  praises.  The 
worry  habit  has  to  be  treated  like  the  drink  habit — take  the  pledge,  trust  in 
God,  and  let  the  poison  alone.  You  know  worry  is  soul  poison.  Then  you 
need  something  better  as  a  suljstitute  for  the  old  habit,  and  the  very  best 
thing  is  the  missionary  work.' — I  gave  her  my  name  then  and  there,  and  they 
set  me  to  woik." 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said  Mrs,  Brownlee,  "that  that  was  adding  to  vouf 
burdens,'' 
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"Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  time  I  had  spent  in  worry  I  devoted  to  missions, 
and  soon,  instead  of  railing  at  life,  I  felt  that  it  was  grand  to  live  and  be  in 
touch  with  the  noble  workers  in  Christ's  Kingdom  ;  and  when  I  saw  the 
needs  of  the  world,  my  own  woes  shrank  away  in  my  love  for  others." 

"Do  you  know,  Cynthia."  said  Mrs,  Brownlee,  in  an  outburst  of  confi- 
dence, "that  I've  been  pretty  near  as  bad  myself?  I've  worked  year  in  and 
year  out,  and  worried  myself  and  all  the  family  over  it.  I  don't  take  time  to 
read,  and  I  only  think  house-cleaning,  sewing  and  cooking." 

"Martha,  a  woman  has  no  more  business  to  starve  her  mind  than  to 
starve  her  body,  and  there  isn't  any  better  mental  food  than  the  misisionary 
diet.  Do  you  know,  there  are  lots  of  women  in  this  country  who  need  the 
missionary  society  just  as  much  as  the  heathen  women  do?  The  women  to 
whom  life  is  a  pitiful  struggle  need  the  missionary  hour  for  rest  and  com- 
panionship ;  it  helps  them  forget  ;  and  the  women  who  are  almost  mental 
mummies,  they  have  so  few  thoughts,  and  they  only  talk  about  their  dis- 
eases and  trials,  or  neighbor's  trials.  If  they  would  only  put  this  wasted 
energy  into  purposeful  work  for  Christ  what  they  would  accomplish,  not  only 
for  Him,  but  for  the  richness  of  their  own  lives  !  The  missionary  work  will 
broaden  your  vision.  It  gave  to  me,  a  despondent  woman,  anew  ambition,  a 
new  grasp  on  life.  The  reason  some  faith-healers  succeed,  is  because  they  fill 
the  disheartened  invalid  with  hope  and  expectancy,  and  that  means  new  vital- 
ity and  energy.     That's  what  missions  did  for  me." 

After  her  visitor  had  departed,  Mrs.  Brownlee  sat  quietly  thinking  over 
her  friend's  words. 

"Some  men  do  like  women  who  think,"  she  said  to  herself,  "and  Iliram 
is  one.  I  wonder,  after  all,  if  purposes  and  ideas  and  a  cheery  way  of  look- 
ing at  things  don't  count  for  more  with  your  family  than  wearing  yourself 
out  scrubbing  a  floor  twice  when  it  only  needs  it  once,  and  then  scolding  'till 
you're  tired  for  fear  somebody  will  track  it  all  up.  Cynthia's  got  the  right 
of  it.  If  missions  will  do  that  for  her — well,  Hiram  used  to  say  she  couldn't 
hold  a  candle  to  me.     Now  we'll  see." 

Much  to  her  relief,  her  husband  made  no  comments  when,  a  few  days 
later,  she  asked  for  the  buggy  to  drive  to  the  missionary  meeting.  The  trips 
were  made  regularly,  and  one  day  Mr,  Brownlee  laid  some  money  on  the  table. 

"There,  Martha,  that's  for  papers  and  magazines.  Do  your  missionary- 
ing  in  proper  shape.  I've  read  those  leaflets  about  women  having  to  raise 
a  calf  for  missions,  or  steal  away  eggs,  or  plant  squash  vines  ;  but  don't  you 
do  it.  We  own  the  largest,  and  if  I  do  say  it,  the  best  managed  farm  in  this 
township;  we're  both  church  members,  and  I  don't  want  yon  to  give  to  mis- 
sions as  if  you  were  haggling  over  a  bargain  counter." 

"Hiram,  you're  the  best  man  in  the  world  !"  she  cried. 

From  that  time  there  was  a  closer  companionship  between  them.     Many 
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of  the  long  winter  evenings  were  spent  in  reading  together,  or  in  earnest  con- 
versation. The  missionary  periodicals  were  the  forerunners  of  books  and 
pictures  which  meant  much  for  the  intellectual  life  of  that  home,  and  family 
prayer  grew  out  of  this  common  interest  in  a  great  cause.  The  children 
talked  of  the  various  missionaries  as  if  they  were  relatives. 

"Mother,"  said  Nellie,  "our  teacher  complimented  me  to-day  on  my 
knowledge  of  current  topics,     I  didn't  tell  him  'twas  part  of  our  diet." 

"I'd  have  told  him,"  spoke  up  Tom.  "I  told  the  boys  that  my  mother 
knows  more  than  all  the  teachers  in  our  building,  more  than  anybody  else 
except  father.  Fred  Jones  is  teasing  the  life  out  of  his  mother  to  join  the 
missionary.     Mrs.  Jones  is  just  like  mother  was  before  she  joined." 

"Why,  Tom  Brownlee,  are'nt  you  ashamed  !"  reproved  Nellie. 

Tom  went  over  to  his  mother  and  put  his  arm  around  her  neck. 

"It's  true,  it  is,"  he  persisted.  "Mother  used  to  complain  all  the  time 
about  how  big  the  farm  was  and  how  awfully  hard  she  had  to  work  ;  it  always 
made  me  feel  as  if  I  was  in  the  way.  Of  course,  mother  was  always  the  best 
in  the  world,  but  there's  a  lot  oi  difference  now,  isn't  there.  Mother?" 

She  drew  his  head  down  upon  her  shoulder  and  pressed  her  cheek  against 
his. 

"Now  your  mother  thinks  the  whole  world  isn't  too  big  for  her  to  work 
in,"  added  Mr.  Brownlee,  with  a  smile. 

When  the  annual  missionary  meeting  was  held,  Mrs.  Brownlee  read  a 
paper  on  "What  Missions  can  do  for  our  Homes." 

An  unusual  hush  settled  over  the  audience  as  the  sweet  voice,  with  now 
and  then  a  note  of  pathos  in  it,  plead  for  a  unity  of  Christian  purpose  and 
prayer  in  the  home  life,  and  told  how  no  other  topic  was  comprehensive 
enough  so  deeply  to  interest  both  the  old  and  young  ;  that  it  could  gratify 
every  taste,  for  it  meant  history,  literature,  art,  current  topics,  and,  best  of 
all,  the  culture  of  the  gospel.  She  told  how  it  changed  selfishness  to  .selfless- 
ness, and  gave  the  ideal  family  life— all  the  members  working  together  for 
that  larger  family,  the  world,  whose  Father  is  God. — A  True  Republic. 
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MEMORIAL  DAY. 


J.    A.   KAISER. 


Beneath  the  sod  her  warriors  sleep, 

The  Nation's  soldier  dead. 
At  last,  they  rest;  no  more  the  deep 

Roll  of  the  drum  nor  mighty  tread 
Of  marching  thousands;  and  no  more 

The  fierce,  wild  charge,  the  shrieking  shell, 
The  clashing  steel,  the  cannons  roar, — 

A  requiem  for  those  who  fell. 

At  last,  they  rest;  o'er  where  they  sleep 

Let  Freedom's  banner  wave; 
Let  flowers  bloom  and  green  vines  creep 

Above  each  silent,  soldier  grave. 
On  Bunker's  crest  and  Concord's  field 

They  first  began  their  martial  tread; 
They  fought,  they  fell,  they  would  not  yield,— 

They  are  the  Nation's  deathless  dead. 

Beneath  the  Northland's  moaning  pines, 

Beside  her  streams  and  lakes. 
Beneath  the  Southland's  flowering  vines. 

Beside  her  grooves  and  tangled  brakes. 
Where  the  Atlantic  restless  raves 

And  chafes  against  the  shore,  and  where 
Wash  the  Pacific's  calmer  waves. 

They  sleep, — the  Nation's  dead  are  there. 

Sons  of  a  stalwart,  manly  race. 

They  fought  for  conscience's  sake, 
A  foreign  foe,  or  face  to  face 

In  civil  strife,  went  down  to  make 
A  stronger  and  abetter  State. 

For  principle  their  blood  was  shed. 
They  made  the  Nation  strong  and  great, 

They  are  her  martyred,  deathless  dead. 

Yet  not  all  sleep;  a  few  remain. 

The  remnant  of  a  host 
Who  poured  their  patriot  blood  as  rain 

On  Lookout's  height,  on  Georgia's  coast. 
In  faded  blue  and  time-worn  gray. 

With  thin  ranks  and  enfeel)led  tread. 
The  living  heroes  march  away 

And  deck  with  flowers  the  hero  dead. 


§^^^ 


The  Beginnings  of  Things. 


Small  the  beginning, — even  so  ;  How,  griiin  on  grain  piled  up,  the  sand 

It  is  the  end  that  we  would  know.  Holds  the  great  ocean  firm  in  hand  ; 

How  sometimes  from   the    humblest 
Think,  to  what  atoms  in  the  earth  place 

The  mighty  forests  owe  their  birth  ;       There  rises  one  to  rule  the  race  ; 

Out  of  a  lowly  manger  came 
How,  on  the  rain-drops  multiplied,  The   world's    Hope,— He   of   blessed 

The  fleets  of  giant  vessels  ride  ;  name  ! 

rrank  Dempster  Sherman  in    youth's   Companion. 


HUMANE  WORK  IN  CONNECTICUT. 


CHANDI,:eR  E.  MII,I,ER. 


IN  his  "Autobiographical  Sketches  and  Personal  Recollections",  under  the 
caption  "Why  I  Stopped  at  Hartford",  George  T.  Angell,  President  of 
the  Mass.  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  animals,  cites  the  following 
reminiscence  : 

"Last  fall  I  was  called  upon  at  my  hotel,  near  the  White  Mountains,  by  a 
modest  schoolgirl  from  Hartford,  Conn.,  who  was  stopping  at  a  little  cottage 
about  two  miles  from  the  village.  She  told  me  how  she  had  suffered  from  the 
cruelties  inflicted  on  animals  in  her  State,  there  being  no  society  there  for 
their  protection,  and  she  asked  me  if  I  could  do  anything  to  help  stop  them, 
I  said,  'when  you  go  home,  see  if  you  can't  get  a  meeting  in  some  of  your 
churches  on  Sunday  evening;  and  on  my  way  to  Washington,  where  I  am  to 
spend  the  winter,  I  will  stop  and  lecture,  and  we  will  see  what  can  be  done.' 

"A  few  weeks  after,  I  received  a  note,  that  she  had  succeeded  in  getting  a 
church,  and  her  father  and  mother  wished  me  to  come  to  their  house.  I 
reached  Hartford  Saturday  night,  and  found  what  this  schoolgirl,  between 
school-hours  and  her  lessons,  had  been  able  to  do.  She  had  gone  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Burton,  of  the  large  Presbyterian  Church,  and  asked  if  he  would  kindly 
help  her  by  giving  his  •church  one  Sunday  evening  to  considering  the  suffer- 
ings of  God's  dumb  creatures,  and  he  said  he  would.  Then  she  went  to  some 
other  clergymen,  and  asked  them  if  they  would  kindly  help  by  giving  up 
their  meetings  that  one  evening,  and  they  said  they  would.     Then  she  went 
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to  the  editors,  and  asked  if  they  would  kindly  help  by  writing  soinething,  and 
they  said  they  would;  and  then  she  wfent  to  some  of  the  proininent  citizens, 
and  invited  them  to  come  to  the  meeting.  When  I  entered  the  church  Sun- 
day evening,  I  fouhd  one  of  the  finest  audiences  it  was  ever  my  privilege  to 
address, — thfe  very  cream  of  Hartford.  At  the  close  of  my  lecture,  Dr.  Burtoh 
rose  in  thfe  pulpit,  and  proposed,  although  the  hour  was  about  half  past  nine, 
that  those  who  could  conveniently  remain  after  the  benediction  should  do  so, 
and  give  their  names  then  and  there  to  organize  a  society.  Nearly  two  huiu 
dred,  as  I  remember,  remained,  and  the  next  day  a  large  number  of  other 
names  were  sent  in;  and  the  'Connecticut  Humane  Society' — a  live  organiza- 
tion, which  will  probably  continue  its  work  of  humanity  a  hundred  years 
after  the  writer  of  this  article  shall  rest  from  his  labors^now  stands  as  a 
monument  of  the  power  of  one  modest  but  earnest  schoolgirl." 

Thus  through  the  efforts  of  a  child  the  movement  for  humane  work  was 
inaugurated  in  Connecticut.  The  naiue  of  the  schoolgirl  was  Miss  Gertrude 
O.  Lewis  of  Hartford.  The  names  of  those  first  interested  in  the  movement 
and  who  were  the  incorporators  of  the  society  were:  Rev.  Francis  Goodwin, 
Rodney  Dennis,  Rev.  Nathaniel  Burton,  Stephen  A.  Hubbard,  Henry  T. 
Sperry,  Dr.  Henry  P.  Stearns,  Franklin  L.  Burr,  Dr.  G,  Pierrepont  Davis, 
Thomas  McManus,  James  A.  Smith,  Frederick  F,  Barrows,  Joseph  D.  Bates, 
Henry  E.  Burton,  Alexander  Harbison,  Samuel  G.  Dunham,  Stephen  G. 
Sluyter,  Atwood  Collins,  Ralph  W.  Cutler,  Mrs.  Sidney  J.  Cowen,  Mrs.  Frank- 
lin Chamberlain,  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Whitman,  Mrs.  Frances  C.  Palmer,  Mrs. 
Virginia  T.  Smith,  Mrs.  Arthur  F.  Eggleston,  Miss  Charlotte  M.  Fly  and 
Miss  Gertrude  O.  Lewis.  Rodney  Dennis  was  the  first  president  chosen  and 
held  the  office  for  nineteen  years,  until  his  death  in  1899. 

After  the  meeting  by  Mr.  Angell,  the  committee  appointed  to  consider 
the  formation  of  a  society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  performed  its  labors 
so  well  that  on  December  i,  1S80,  the  Connecticut  Humane  Society,  with  a 
membership  of  sixteen,  had  come  into  existence  under  the  guidance  and 
direction  of  this  committee.  It  was  evident  that  the  only  way  a  work  pecu- 
liar to  a  humane  society  could  be  done  was  by  the  organization  of  a  state 
society  with  state  laws  and  a  constitution,  thus  preventing  local  influence  and 
prejudices,  which  so  often  defeat  justice.  It  was  also  evident  to  the  com- 
mittee that  in  forming  a  state  society,  while  progress  at  first  might  be  slow, 
the  foundation  would  be  laid  for  increasing  usefulness.  The  wisdom  of  the 
committee  has  been  demonstrated  and  Mr.  Angell's  prophec}-  is  being  fulfilled. 
It  was  believed  that  in  a  state  so  small  as  Connecticut  one  society  could 
economically  and  efficiently  protect  both  men  and  animals  from  cruelty.  It 
was  therefore  deemed  wise  to  unite  both  branches  of  the  work.  About  the 
1st  of  January,  1881,  President  Dennis,  through  the  press,  issued  an  address 
to  the  people  of  Connecticut,  asking  their  co-operation,  and  the  winter  was 
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devoted  to  extending  the  society.  The  charter  granted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  1881  was  accepted  by  the  corporators  April  26th  of  that  year,  At 
the  time  of  the  first  annual  meeting  the  society  numbered  15  vice-presidents, 
70  agents  and  371  members.  This  membership  has  since  increased  until  now 
it  includes  about  5,000  names. 

The  objects  of  the  society  as  stated  in  the  constitution  are,  "to  provide 
effective  means  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  and  especially  of  cruelty  to 
animals."  Through  education  rather  than  punishment,  it  seeks  permanent 
and  lasting  results.  With  this  object  in  view,  it  has  published  and  dissemi- 
nated— especially  among  the  public  schools  and  libraries— much  literature  of 
a  high  order.  Some  of  its  publicatiions  are,  "Our  Humble  Associates."  by 
George  L,eon  Walker;  "Certain  Other  Duties,"  by  Gurdon  Trumbull ;  "Anna 
Malann,"  by  Annie  Trumbull  Slosson ;  "Dogs  and  Dog  Literature,"  by 
Richard  Burton  ;  "Rights  of  Dumb  Animals,"  by  Rev.  T.  T.  Hunger,  and 
others. 

An  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  work  can  be  formed  by  reading  the  statisti- 
cal summary  of  the  last  ten  years,  showing  an  aggregate  of  over  10,000  per- 
sons and  more  than  40,000  animals  involved  and  relieved  in  different  ways. 
There  is  a  broad  field  of  labor  for  the  society,  which  accounts  for  the  large 
aggregate.  Old  people,  helpless  and  infirm ;  children,  neglected,  over- 
worked, beaten,  wilfully  deprived  of  proper  food,  shelter  and  clothing,  are 
among  the  cases  constantly  brought  to  our  attention.  "How  can  one  abuse  a 
child?"  Yet  it  is  being  done  every  day.  One  instance  came  to  our  notice 
where  a  farmer  and  his  wife  abused  a  poor  colored  girl  in  their  custody  by 
compelling  her  to  stay  in  a  cold  room,  wretchedly  clad  and  with  hands  and 
feet  frozen,  when  the  mercury  was  below  zero.  The  facts,  which  seemed 
incredible,  proved  that  she  was  cruelly  beaten,  fed  on  corn  meal  and  made  to 
do  the  work  of  a  man.  Through  the  agency  of  this  society  suit  was  brought 
against  the  farmer  and  his  wife,  who  settled  the  matter  by  depositing  several 
hundred  dollars  in  a  bank  for  the  benefit  of  the  girl,  who  was  removed  from 
their  custody  and  placed  in  a  good  home.  This  is  only  one  of  many  similar 
instances. 

While  this  organization  interferes  in  cases  of  cruelty  to  persons,  there  are 
many  other  agencies  for  relief  of  suffering  people  ;  but  the  Connecticut 
Humane  Society  is  the  only  authority  that  furnishes  relief  for  the  sufferings 
of  the  lower  orders  of  creation,  and  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  this 
direction  is  almost  limitless.  Disease  among  animals,  neglect  to  treat  them 
properly,  ignorance  on  the  part  of  owners,  lack  of  humane  sentiment,  un- 
principled dealers  who  dispose  of  diseased  horses,  cruel  transportation  of 
animals,  and  wilful  and  wanton  cruelty  practiced  daily  by  careless  drivers- 
all  contribute  to  the  ever  increasing  work  of  the  society.  Because  the  society 
is  doing   more   and  more  work  each  year,   does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
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cruelty  is  on  the  increase,  but  that  humane  sentiment  is  growing,  cruelty  is 
noticed,  and  cases  are  reported  that  years  ago  would  have  escaped  attention. 
An  illustration  of  this  is  shown  by  the  remarks  of  an  agent  who  has  repre- 
sented the  society  since  its  organization.  "Why,"  said  he,  "ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago  you  could  look  out  in  the  public  square  in  this  city  and  see  one  or 
more  poor  lame  and  decrepit  horses.  Now,  if  there  are  any  such,  the  school 
children  run  and  tell  me."  Usually  abuse  can  be  corrected  without  publicity 
or  resorting  to  law,  and  many  instances  of  relief  have  been  due  to  the  power, 
influence  and  friendly  warnings  of  the  society.  The  power  granted  by  the 
State,  together  with  the  support  of  all  good  people  and  the  co-operation  of  the 
authorities,  constitute  an  active  force  for  the  suppression  of  cruelty  and  the 
promotion  of  the  general  peace  and  welfare  of  the  State. 
Articles  in  the  Series  : 

1,  The  Beginning  of  the  Sunshine  Society,  by  Mrs.  Alden. 

2.  The  Beginning  of  the   Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,    by 
Mrs.  Stevens. 

The  Beginning  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  by  Mr.  Ninde. 

4.  The  Beginning  of  Settlement  Work,  by  Miss  Coman. 

5.  The  Beginning  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  America, 
by  Mr.  Jacks. 

6.  The  Beginning  of  the  Order  of  the  Kings  Daughte-s. 

7.  The   Beginning  of  .The  Christian   Ejideavor,    by   Rev.   Francis  ^ 
Clark,  D.  D. 

8.  The  Beginning  of  Relief  Corps  Work  by  Harriet  J,  Bodge. 

9.  The  Beginning  of  Suffrage  Work  by  Mrs.  Virginia  D.  Young. 

IP.     The  Beginning  of  Humane  Work  in  Connecticut  by  C.  E.  Miller. 


JVrittenfor  TALKS  and  TALES. 


Bible  Butter 


MRS.    GHGSN   EI.   HOWIE. 


WE  know  little  about  dairying  here  cousequenlly  I  was  trying  one  morn- 
ing to  improve  my  knowledge  of  "butter"  with  the  help  of  the  Con- 
cordance and  Bible  and  the  information  m  Gen.  xviii.  S,  that  Abraham  took 
''butler''  and  milk  and  the  calf  which  he  had  dressed  and  set  them  before  the 
three  angels,  caused  a  little  discussion  between  my  husband  and  myself  as  to 
what  kind  of  butter  Abraham  set  before  his  guests. 

An  American  or  an  Englishman  would  naturally  thinly  that  b}'  "butter," 
the  delightful  product  of  churned  cream  was  meant,  he  knows  no  other  kind 
of  butter,  but  we  know  that  in  this  country  where  butter  was  apparently 
known  four  thousand  years  ago  it  is  not  used  by  the  natives  now  (that  is  but- 
ter made  from  cream)  therefore  the  question  arose  what  kind  of  butter  did 
they  use  then,  or  do  they  use  now? 

Dr.  Wm.  Thomson  says  "neither  the  ancient  nor  the  modern  Orientals 
make  butter  at  all  as  we  understand  the  word." 

From  further  remarks  on  the  subject  I  conclude  that  our  proper  Frangi 
butter  was  not  a  commodity  in  the  Syrian  market  in  Dr.  Thomson's  day  Vjut 
I  am  thankful  to  say,  that  of  late  years,  natives  have  been  taught  to  make 
churned-cream  butter  and  now  foreign  residents  in  Jerusalem,  Damascus, 
Beyrout  and  possibly  a  few  other  places  can  buy  butter  in  tfae  market. 

There  is  daily  communication  between  our  mountain  village  (Shweir)  and 
Beyrout  twenty  miles  to  the  southwest  of  us,  therefore  we  are  able  to  obtain 
butter  whenever  we  choose  to  send  for  it.  But  there  is  only  a  limited  demand 
for  it,  the  natives  as  a  rule  do  not  use  it,  in  fact  only  the  lietter  class  natives 
who  assume  Frangi  modes  of  living,  patronize  it. 

Therefore  the  question  was  still  unanswered.  What  kind  of  butter  did 
Abraham  make  ?  While  we  were  discussing  the  subject,  a  maid  appeared  at 
the  study  door,  with  a  letter  in  her  hand,  saying  that  a  beggar  had  presented 
it  and  was  asking  an  alms.  It  must  be  a  kind  of  respectable  beggar  that 
traveled  about  with  testimouials  we  thought  aud  we  read  the  documents  with 
interest.  It  was  in  Arabic  and  stated  that  Ameer  Khaleel  vSachre  (a  prince  of 
a  Bedawy  tribe)  was  a  shepherd  on  a  large  scale,  or  rather  a  sheep  importer, 
that  he  had  traveled  from  Meaffany,  a  town  near  Bai^dad,  through  Northern 
Syria  to  Erzeroom,  where  he  had  purchased  four  thousand  sheep,  aud  was  on 
his  way  back  Avilh  his  seven^brother?  and  thirty-two  hirelings,  to  dispose  of 
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them  in  Damascus,  when  he  was  attacked  by  Iba  al  Rachid,  a  powerful 
Bedawy  chief,  known  as  Sultan  el  Barr  (Monarch  of  the  Desert)  with  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight  horsemen. 

The  hirelings  fled,  one  of  the  brothers  who  attempted  resistance  to  the 
royal  robber  was  instantly  speared  through  and  killed  and  the  sheep  were 
driven  off. 

The  document  was  signed  and  sealed  b}'  three  men  of  position  in  Yoppa, 
Haifa  and  Acca  and  the  unfortunate  subject  of  it  cordially  recommended  to 
the  sympathies  and  charity  of  the  public. 

"The  arrival  of  this  man  is  very  opportune"  said  luy  husband  "he  will 
be  able  to  answer  any  question  you  like  on  llie  subject  of  'butter,'  suppose 
you  go  down  and  interview  him."  The  suggestion  was  adopted  with  alacrity 
and  in  a  few  minutes  our  interesting  visitor,  a  genuine  Bedawy  type,  with 
head  almost  entirely  enveloped  in  the  folds  of  his  kafeyeh  (large  handker- 
chief kept  in  position  with  two  thick  coils  of  camel's  hair)  initiated  us  into 
all  the  mysteries  of  desert  dairying  and  we  understood  for  the  first  time  what 
is  meant  by  the  "butter"  of  the  Bible. 

It  seems  that  cream  of  milk  is  not  used  at  all.  The  butter  that  Abraham 
made  and  that  the  Bedawy  of  to-day  uses  is  made  of  churned  lebn. 

When  travelers  speak  of  lebn,  they  call  it  "curdled  milk,"  "clotted" 
milk  or  some  such  epithet.  This  is  the  nearest  description  they  can  give  of 
it  because  the  thing  is  not  known  in  America  or  England,  unless  it  has  been 
introduced  lately  in  some  way  by  the  Syrians  who  have  emigrated  in  con- 
siderable numbers  to  the  United  States.  I  do  not  think  lam  wrong  in  sup- 
posing that  my  readers  would  like  to  know  how  lebn  is  made  and  although  I 
am  not  given  to  writing  cook-book  recipes  I  will  venture  this  one  for  it  can- 
not be  imitated  and  therefore  I  am  safe. 

You  take,  say,  six  pounds  of  milk  and  heat  it  to  a  little  below  the  boiling 
point,  take  it  off  the  fire,  put  it  in  a  crock  and  stir  into  it  a  desertspoonful  of 
old  lebn  (that  is  lebn  of  a  previous  make,  left  over  from  breakfast  it  may  be, 
or  your  neighbor  will  give  you  a  little)  then  you  set  it  aside  for  eight  or  ten 
hours  (say  over  night)  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 

The  old  lebn  has  acted  as  leaven  and  has  permeated  the  whole  and  caused 
the  milk  to  become  thick,  clotted,  if  you  like. 

Now  in  order  to  make  butter  the  lebn  is  put  into  a  skin  bottle  or  earthen- 
ware crock  and  rolled  l)ackwards  and  forwards  until  the  butter  comes. 

Dr.  Howie  asked  our  visitor  if  he  had  not  complained  to  the  Wali  in  Aleppo 
about  the  raid.  He  said  he  had  done  so  but  the  Wali  had  given  him  no 
redress,  all  he  said  was,  "Bring  the  robber  to  me  and  I  will  see  what  can  be 
done."  And  this  is  a  fair  specimen  of  how  justice  is  done  or  rather  is  not 
done  in  this  country. 


Sketches  from  our  Exchanges. 


HOI^ES   IN   THE    AIR. 

Some  very  terrible  accidents  may  be  expected  to  befall  aerial  navigators 
should  airships  ever  become  sufficiently  perfect  to  make  progress  by  this 
species  of  travel  at  all  common,  owing  to  the  fact,  well  known  to  all  tero- 
nauts,  that  there  exists  in  the  earth's  atmosphere  at  certain  places  and  under 
certain  conditions  veritable  holes  or  pits  of  vast  depth.  An  airship  sailing 
unwittingly  into  one  of  these  arial  craters  would  sink  with  far  more  certainty 
and  far  greater  swiftness  than  would  a  laden  ship  of  the  same  size  and  shape 
in  an  ocean  of  water.  Accidents  of  this  nature  have  actually  happened  to 
aeronauts  in  the  past,  but  of  course  the  ordinary  balloon  is  not  nearly  so  much 
affected  by  the  sudden  descent  as  an  airship  would  be.  Nevertheless,  an 
experience  of  the  kind  is  sufficiently  disconcerting  even  to  the  stoutest  hearts 
and  strongest  nerves.  M.  Tissondies,  ballooning  with  two  friends  above  the 
town  of  Vincennes,  some  years  ago,  happened  on  one  of  these  invisible  air 
holes,  which  proved  to  be  over  a  mile  in  depth,  the  balloon  falling  that  dis- 
tance with  such  incredible  rapidity  that  the  earth  appeared  to  be  rushing  up 
to  meet  them  with  the  speed  of  an  express  train,  and  the  bags  of  ballast 
thrown  out  by  the  alarmed  travelers  fell  not  downward,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  but  upward.  Luckily  a  denser  stratum  of  air,  answering  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pit  in  question,  was  encountered  when  they  were  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  ground  ;  and  the  downward  rush  of  the  balloon  was  checked 
as  if  by  contact  with  a  pneumatic  cushion. 

THE  UNIVERSE  AS  AN  ORGANISM. 
The  president  of  the  Astronomical  and  Astrophysical  Society  of  America, 
Prof.  Newcomb,  has  delivered  an  important  address  upon  the  subject  of  the 
universe  considered  as  an  organism.  From  this  address  a  few  sentences  are 
extracted  in  what  follows.  As  it  is  impossible  to  set  down  the  argument  at 
length,  what  is  here  given  may  be  called  considerations  upon  the  statistics  of 
the  stars.  This  study  began  with  Herschel's  star-gauges.  It  opened  out  into 
an  illimitable  field  with  Kapteyn's  researches  of  1S93.  The  capital  results  of 
his  study  were  that  different  regions  of  space  contain  different  kinds  of  stars 
and,  more  especially,  that  the  stars  of  the  Milky  Way  belong,  in  part  at  least, 
to  a  different  class  from  those  existing  elsewhere.  Throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  universe  we  find  in  one  direction  a  certain  class  of  stars  to  be 
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predominant  and  throughout  its  whole  circuit,  in  other  directions,  other  and 
different  classes.  These  conclusions  were  still  further  emphasized  by  the 
studies  of  Seeliger,  who  showed  that  the  Milk}-  Way  was  one  whole,  and  that 
the  stars  within  it  are,  so  far  as  can  now  be  determined,  equally  distributed. 
The  general  rule  is  that  if  we  take  two  diametrically  opposite  regions  of  the 
heavens  and  count  the  stars  within  a  given  area  the  number  of  stars  will  be 
nearly  the  same.  The  statistics  show,  also,  that  the  stars  of  the  Milky  Way 
are,  on  the  whole,  several  times  as  bright  as  those  situated  in  other  regions, 
The  girdle  of  the  Milky  Way  forms  a  ring  in  the  heavens,  alike  in  all  its  parts, 
so  far  as  general  features  are  concerned.  It  is  a  structure  built  throughout 
on  a  uniform  plan.  Perhaps  the  attribute  in  which  the  stars  show  the  greatest 
variety  is  their  luminosity.  On  the  average  it  is  no  doul)t  true  that  the 
brightest  stars  are  nearest  to  us,  but  there  are  marked  exceptions,  Rigel  and 
Canopus,  for  instance,  though  of  the  first  magnitude,  are  known  to  be 
immeasurably  distant.  The  determinations  of  their  parallaxes  show  this,  and 
it  is  noteworthy  that  neither  star  has  an  appreciable  proper  motion.  We  may 
say  with  certainty  that  the  brightness  of  each  of  them  is  thousands  of  times 
that  of  our  own  sun.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  stars  comparatively  near 
to  us  of  which  the  light  is  not  the  hundreth  part  of  the  sun's  light. 

HOW   MIRRORS   ARE   MADE. 

The  mirrormaking  industry  in  the  United  States  employs  more  than 
2,000  persons,  and  the  product  is  valued  at  about  JS, 000, 000  a  year.  The  first 
step  in  the  manufacture  is  the  adjustment  of  a  smooth  stone  table.  Around 
this  table,  which  can  be  canted  to  one  side  by  means  of  a  screw  set  beneath,  is 
a  crroove,  in  which  mercury  may  flow  from  one  corner  into  bowls.  The  table 
is  made  perfectly  level  ;  then  tinfoil  is  carefully  laid  over  it,  covering  a 
greater  space  than  the  glass  to  be  coated.  The  metal  is  then  poured  upon  the 
foil  till  it  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  being  prevented  from  flowing 
off  by  strips  of  glass  placed  along  three  sides  of  the  foil.  From  the  open  side 
is  slid  on  the  plate  of  glass,  whose  advancing  edge  is  kept  in  the  mercury,  so 
that  no  air,  floating  oxide  of  the  metal  or  other  impurities  can  work  in 
between  the  glass  and  the  clean  surface  of  the  mercury.  When  its  desired 
position  has  been  reached,  it  is  held  until  one  edge  of  the  table  has  been 
raised,  and  the  superfluous  mercury  has  run  off.  It  is  left  for  several  hours 
and  then  placed  upon  a  frame,  the  "back"  by  this  time  being  covered  with 
the  amalgam,  which  adheres  to  it.  After  the  amalgam  becomes  hard  the 
plate  is  ready  for  use.  Mirror-making  is  generally  thought  to  be  dangerous, 
on  account  of  the  injury  to  the  health  of  the  operators  from  the  fumes  of  the 
quick-silver,  but  the  figures  collated  by  the  insurance  companies  do  not 
appear  to  sustain  this  belief. 
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SUCCESSFUL  BLIND  PEOPLE. 
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In  this  department,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  cause  for  the  advancement 
of  which  this  periodical  is  published,  we  hope  to  serve  a  double  purpose. 
We  wish  first  to  call  the  attention  of  the  seeing  world  to  what  it  is  possible 
for  blind  persons  to  accomplish. 

Second,  to  have  this  knowledge,  by  means  of  the  thoughtful  kindness  of 
our  subscribers,  reach  the  sightless  everywhere  and  stimulate  them  to  make 
the  most  of  their  lives. 

Every  blind  man  or  woman,  young  or  vigorous,  with  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity may  become  self-sustaining.  The  right  amount  of  perseverance  will 
command  the  opportunity.  All  who  wish  to  know  what  is  being  accomplished 
to  increase  the  methods  by  which  blind  people  may  become  independent 
should  subscribe  for  TALKS  and  TALES. 


Mr.  Hanson  Walters,  who  came  of  a  sturdy  eastern  family  and  who 
became  blind  in  early  infancy,  was  sent  in  1858  to  the  school  attached  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Philadelphia.  He  graduated  in 
1865  after  receiving  a  very  fair  education.  He  was  also  taught  broom  mak- 
ing, brush  making  and  mat  weaving.  In  1870  he  accompanied  a  brother-in- 
law  to  Wyandotte  county,  Kansas.  There  for  eleven  years  he  worked 
exclusively  at  broom  making.  After  that  he  did  carpentering  and  such 
other  work  as  he  could  until  1888,  when  another  brother-in-law,  who  kept  a 
small  general  store  at  Waltersburg,  Pa.,  proposed  to  sell  him  a  half  interest 
in  the  business. 

At  this  point  we  learn  that  Hanson  Walters  had  long  cherished  the 
thought  conceived  in  boyhood,  that  he  could  run  a  store,  but  had  hardly 
dared  to  hint  at  this,  fearing  that  relatives  and  friends  alike  would  ridicule 
the  idea.  All  those  years,  however,  he  had  been  storing  knowledge,  little 
by  little,  with  the  one  object  in  mind,  for  he  was  not  to  be  thwarted  in  his 
purpose.  Here  was  the  wished  for  opportunity  to  prove  the  practicability 
of  his  plan,  so  he  closed  with  the  offer,  returned  to  Pennsylvania  and  bought 
half  interest  in  the  store.  The  stock  consisted  of  groceries,  dry  goods, 
shoes  and  hardware,  it  was  valued  at  |6oo,  for  which  he  paid  cash,  and 
thereupon  laid  down  a  principle,  to  which  his  partner  agreed,  that  no  con- 
tract should  ever  be  made  for  a  bill  of  goods  unless  the  discount  could  be 
taken  and  this  principle  he  has  steadily  adhered  to  ever  since. 
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The  partnership  lasted  about  three  years  and  Mr.  Walters'  success  in  the 
business  was  gratifying  alike  to  himself  and  to  his  friends.  This  experience 
taught  him  which  branch  of  the  business  suited  him  best,  he  found  it  to  be 
hardware.  At  the  end  of  the  partnership  the  stock  proved  to  be  worth  I900, 
with  no  liabilities  and  he  felt  fully  capable  of  venturing  into  business  alone. 

In  1882  he  went  to  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  and  married  the  lady  of  his 
choice,  he  then  settled  at  Florence,  Kan.,  starting  in  the  broom  business.  In 
March,  1883,  he  added  a  small  stock  of  hardware,  using  one  room  of  his 
house  for  a  salesroom.  Trade  increased  slowly,  but  surely.  At  first  there 
were  people  who  hesitated  to  trade  with  him,  thinking  it  would  be  painful 
to  put  him  to  the  trouble  of  hunting  for  the  articles  they  wanted,  but  it  was 
soon  found  that  this  was  a  mistake  and  that  a  customer  could  be  promptly 
and  accurately  served. 

In  the  fall  of  1884,  Mr.  Walters  got  the  balance  of  his  money,  which  had 
been  tied  up,  and  erected  a  building  for  a  store  on  the  lot  adjoining  his 
dwelling.  This  building  was  18  by  34  feet  and  he  then  began  to  feel  that  he 
was  pretty  well  equipped  for  business.  Trade  continually  increased  and 
such  articles  as  were  found  to  be  in  demand  were  added  from  time  to  time, 
particular  attention  being  given  to  the  little  things  that  were  not  kept  by 
the  other  dealers.  Thereby  a  reputation  was  gained  of  having  nearly  every- 
thing that  was  wanted  and  that  could  not  be  found  at  other  stores. 

In  the  spring  of  1901,  he  sold  his  broom  business,  as  he  had  enough  to 
fully  occupy  his  time  without  it.  At  the  same  time  he  enlarged  his  store, 
making  it  14  feet  longer  and  added  a  stock  of  paint  and  glass  At  the 
present  time  all  his  customers  say  that  he  has  the  fullest  and  best  managed 
stock  in  town. 


W.  S.  Shannon,  a  teacher  in  the  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind,  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  music  teachers  in  his  city  and  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able companions.  For  years  he  has  been  the  organist  at  the  United 
Presbyterian  church  and  has  charge  of  the  choir.  He  has  a  pretty  home. 
He  is  master  of  all  of  the  different  point  systems  and  prints  made  for  the 
blind  of  this  and  other  countries. 


Will  Metcalf,  of  Vincennes,  has  been  a  musician,  a  poet,  a  traveling  man 
and  merchant.  He  published  a  book  of  poems  some  time  ago  and  it  had  a 
good  sale.  It  is  now  announced  that  he  has  just  finished  a  novel.  Its  title 
is  "The  Porter  and  the  Poet."  When  traveling  for  himself  and  others  he 
covered  an  extensive  circuit  in  Western  Indiana  and  eastern  Illinois,  selling 
musical  instruments. 


Geo.  Hebble,  an  Indianapolis  music  teacher,  developed,  while  studying, 
a  most  remarkable  memory.     He  can  tell  off  hand,  the  date  of  any  fire  or 
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any  other  event  in  the  last  two  decades.  He  remembers  whether  it  was  fair 
or  cloudy  on  any  certain  day  in  a  long  scope  of  years.  He  knows  the  num- 
ber and  location  of  every  fire  box  in  the  city  and  the  tone  of  whistles  of 
different  engines  and  factories.  Out  of  a  jumble  of  whistles  and  sounds  of 
all  kinds,  he  can  pick  certain  ones.  He  will  exclaim  "there's  No.  11  on  the 
Pau-Handle»"  One  of  his  most  remarkable  exhibitions  of  memory  was  dem- 
onstrated during  the  years  he  was  organist  in  a  Catholic  church.  It  is  very 
difficult  for  a  seeing  person  to  follow  all  of  the  ritual  in  varied  Catholic  ser- 
vices, but  he  made  no  mistakes.  He  also  is  able  to  play,  off  hand,  any  piece 
that  he  has  ever  heard. 


Oliver  Ingrim  is  a  tuner  for  one  of  the  leading  Indianapolis  firms.     His 
work  is  so  good  that  many  people  ask  for  him. 


Frank  Smith  is  tuner  for  another  leading  Indianapolis  firm,  and  he  also 
teaches  tuning.  He  has  been  a  traveling  man,  both  for  music  dealers  and 
for  himself. 


"Jakey"  Mays,  of  Anderson,  who  lost  his  sight  during  the  war,  and  who 
receives  a  pension  of  I72  a  mouth,  is  a  capable  musician,  is  well-posted  in 
literature  and  on  current  affairs.  He  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  blind 
travelers  iu  the  country.  He  spent  a  summer  at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair, 
another  at  the  Buffalo  Exposition,  and  is  preparing  to  move  to  St.  Louis  for 
another  summer  of  "sight-seeing."  He  goes  to  California,  to  Florida,  Wash- 
ington, New  York  and  Canada,  and  he  has  been  laying  plans  for  a  foreign 
trip. 
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You  may  find  a 
lone  mouse 
or  a  whole 
nest  of  mice; 
But  the  plural  of 
house  is 
houses,  not 
hice. 
If  the  plural  of  man  is  always  called 

men, 
Why  shouldn't  the  plural  of  pan  be 

pen? 
The  cow  in  the  plural  may  be  cows  or 

kine, 
Put  a  bow  if  repeated  is  never  called 

bine, 
And  the  plural  of  vow  is  vows,  never 
vine. 


If  I  speak  of  a  foot  and  you  show  me 

your  feet, 
And  I  give  you  a  boot,  would  a  pair 

be  called  beet  ? 
If  one  is  a  tooth  and  a  whole  set  are 

teeth, 
Why  shouldn't  the  plural  of  booth  be 

called  beeth? 
If  the  singular's  this  and  the  plural  is 

these 
Should  the  plural  of  kiss  be  nick. 

nanied^keese? 
Then  one   would  be  that  and   three 

would  be  those  ? 
Yet  hat  in  the  plural  would  never  be 

hose. 
And  the  plural  of  cat[is  cats,  and  not 

cose. 


We  speak  of  a  brother  and  also   of 

brethren, 
But  though  we  may  say  mother,  we 

never  say  methren  ; 
Then  the  masculine  pronouns  are  he, 

his  and  him  ; 
But  imagine  the  feminine,  she,  shis, 

and  shim  ! 
So  the  English,  I  think,  you  all  will 

agree, 
Is  the  queerest  language  you  ever  did 

see. 

— Selected, 


PASS  IT  ON. 


ONCE,  when  I  was  a  school  boy, 
going  home  for  the  holidays,  I 
had  a  long  way  to  go  to  reach  the  lit= 
tie  town  in  which  I  dwelt.  I  arrived 
at  Bristol  and  got  on  board  the 
steamer  with  just  enough  money  to 
pay  my  fare,  and,  that  being  settled, 
I  thought  in  my  innocence,  I  had 
paid  for  every  thing  in  the  way  of 
meals.  I  had  what  I  wanted  as  long 
as  we  were  in  smooth  water.  Then 
came  the  rough  Atlantic,  and  the  need 
of  nothing  more.  I  had  been  lying 
in  my  berth  for  hours,  wretchedly  ill, 
and  past  caring  for  anything,  when 
there  came  the  steward,  and  stood 
beside  me. 

"Your  bill,  sir,"  said  he  holding 
out  a  piece  of  paper. 

"I  have  no  money,"  said  I  in  my 
wretchedness. 
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"Then  I  shall  keep  your  baggaj^e. 
What  is  your  name  and  address  ?"  I 
told  him.  Instantly  he  took  of!  the 
cap  he  wore,  with  the  gilt  band  about 
it,  and  held  out  his  hand.  "I  should 
like  to  shake  hands  with  you,"  he 
said. 

I  gave  him  my  hand  and  shook 
his  as  well  as  I  could.  Then  came 
the  explanation — how  some  years  be- 
fore some  little  kindness  had  been 
shown  his  mother  by  my  father  in 
the  sorrow  of  her  widowhood, 

"I  never  thought  the  chance  would 
come  for  me  to  repay  it,"  said  he 
pleasantly  "but  I  am  glad  it  has." 
"So  am  I,"  said  I. 
As  soon  as  I  got  ashore  I  told  my 
father  what  had  happened.  "Ah," 
said  he,  "See  how  a  bit  of  kindness 
lives!  Now  he  has  passed  it  on  to 
you.  Remember,  if  you  know  any- 
body that  needs  a  friendly  hand,  you 
must  pass  it  on  to  him." 

Years  had  gone  by,  I  had  grown  up 
and  quite  forgotten  it  all,  until  one 
day  I  had  gone  to  the  station  of  one 
of  our  main  lines.  I  was  just  going 
to  take  my  ticket,  when  I  saw  a  little 
lad  crying  ;  a  thorough  gentleman  he 
was,  trying,  to  keep  back  the  trouble- 
some tears  as  he  pleaded  with  the 
booking  clerk. 

"What  is  the  matter,  my  lad?"  I 
asked, 

"If  you  please,  sir,  I  haven't  money 
enough  to  pay  my  fare.  I  have  all 
but  a  few  pence,  and  I  tell  the  clerk 
if  he  will  trust  me  I  will  be  sure  to 
pay  him." 

Instantly  it  flashed  upon  me,  the 
forgotten  story   of  long  ago.     Here, 


then,  was  my  chance  to  pass  it  on.  I 
gave  him  the  sum  needed,  and  then 
got  into  the  carriage  with  him.  Then 
I  told  the  little  fellow  the  story  of 
long  ago  and  of  the  steward's  kind- 
ness to  me.  "Now,  to-day,"  I  said, 
"I  pass  it  on  to  you,  and  remember, 
if  you  meet  with  any  one  who  needs 
a  kindly  hand,  you  must  pass  it  on  to 
them." 

"I  will,  sir  ;  I  will,"  cried  the  lad 
as  he  shook  my  hand,  his  eyes  flashed 
with  earnestness. 

"I  am  sure  you  will,"  I  answered. 

I  reached  my  destination,  and  left 
my  little  friend.  The  last  sign  I  had 
of  him  was  the  handkerchief  flutter- 
ing from  the  window  of  the  carriage, 
as  if  to  say,  "It  is  all  right,  sir.  I 
will  pass  it  on." 


The  Cat's  Correspondence. 

The  Little  Ones  magazine  prints 
the  following,  which  is  not  nearly  as 
strange  as  it  first  seems. 

"Did  you  know  that  puss  can  tell  a 
letter  addressed  to  her  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Russell  one  morning  at  breakfast. 

"A  letter  !"  I  exclaimed  in  surprise. 

"Yes,  a  letter;  and  if  you  don't  be- 
lieve it  I  will  prove  it  to  you.  Just 
wait  a  minute  until  I  direct  one." 

Mrs.  Russell  left  the  room,  and  soon 
returned  with  one  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Pussy,  No.—,   Marlboro  Street,  City. 

"Now,"  said  she,  "if  you  will 
kindly  post  that  for  me  tonight,  and 
be  here  when  the  postman  comes 
around  on  his  first  deliver^' to-morrow 
morning,  you  will  see  what  Puss 
will  do." 

I  mailed   the  letter  as  she  asked, 
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and  was  at  her  home  promptly  the 
next  morning. 

Soon  the  bell  rang,  and  shortly 
afterward  the  servant  entered  with 
a  bundle  of  letters,  among  which  was 
that  for  Pussy. 

Placing  them  on  the  floor,  Mrs. 
Russell  said,  "Now,  Pussy  pick  out 
your  letter." 

Sure  enough.  Pussy  at  once  showed 
an  interest,  and  in  a  moment  had 
pushed  aside  with  her  paw  the  en- 
velope addressed  to  her. 

I  was  almost  too  surprised  to  speak. 

"Wait  a  moment  more,"  said  Mrs. 
Russell.  "She'll  open  it  and  eat  up 
all  that  is  in  the  envelope." 

Scarcely  had  she  said  this  when 
Pussy  had  torn  the  envelope  open, 
and  was  enjoying  her  letter  verj' 
much.  How  did  she  know?  The 
envelope  was  filled  with  catnip. 


He  Was  Equal  to  It. 

"Give  me  a  cent,  and  you  may 
pitch  one  of  the  rings ;  and  if  it 
catches  over  a  nail,  I'll  give  you  six 
cents,"  said  a  man. 

That  seemed  fair  enough,  so  the 
boy  handed  him  a  cent  and  took  a 
ring.  He  stepped  back  to  a  stake, 
tossed  his  ring,  and  it  caught  on  one 
of  the  nails  that  were  fastened  in  a 
board. 

"Will  you  take  six  rings  to  pitch 
again,  or  six  cents  ?" 


"Six  cents,"  was  the  answer,  and 
two  three  cents  pieces  were  put  into 
his  hand.  He  stepped  off,  well  satis- 
fied with  what  he  had  done,  and 
probably  not  having  an  idea  that  he 
had  done  wrong.  A  gentleman  stand- 
ing near  had  watched  him,  and  now, 
before  he  had  time  to  look  about  and 
rejoin  his  companions,  laid  his  hand 
on  his  shoulder. 

"My  lad,  this  is  your  first  lesson  in 
gambling." 

"Gambling,  sir  ?" 

"You  staked  your  penny  and  won 
six,  did  you  not?" 

"Yes,  I  did." 

"You  did  not  earn  them,  and  they 
were  not  given  you.  You  won  them 
just  as  gamblers  win  money.  You 
have  taken  the  first  steps  in  the  path. 
That  man  has  gone  through  it,  and 
you  can  see  the  end.  Now,  I  advise 
you  to  go  and  give  the  six  cents  back 
and  ask  for  your  penny,  and  then 
stand  square  with  the  world,  an  honest 
boy  again." 

He  had  hung  down  his  head,  but 
raised  it  quickly,  and  his  bright,  open 
look  as  he  said,  "I  will  do  it,"  will 
not  be  forgotten.  He  ran  back,  and 
soon  emerged  from  the  ring,  looking 
happier  than  ever.  He  touched  his 
cap  and  bowed  pleasantly  as  he  ran 
away  to  join  his  comrades.  That  was 
an  honest  boy. — Selected 
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''You  don't  seem  to  believe  ever)-- 
tbing  you  hear,"  said  the  optimist. 

"No,"  answered  the  man  with  the 
suspicious  eye  ;  "I  was  one  of  the 
late  census  enumerators." 


"Oh,  James,  here's  an  account  of  a 
hen  who  laid  five  eggs  in  one  day." 

"Well,  maybe  she  was  getting 
ahead  with  her  work  so  she  could 
take  a  vacation." 


A  small  Sunday  school  child  when 
asked  what  was  meant  by  the  expres- 
sion, "And  the  king  rent  his  clothes," 
answered  : 

"I  suppose  it  just  means  that  he 
hired  'em  out." 


"Isn't  there  something  the  matter 
with  the  feet  in  this  poem?"  asked 
the  editor. 

"Sir,"  replied  the  haughty  man 
who  stood  by  his  desk,  "I  am  a  poet, 
not  a  chiropodist." 


Barber — "I  want  a  motto  from 
Shakspere  to  hang  up  in  my  shop. 
Can  you  give  me  one  ?" 

Patron — "Of  course  ;  how  will  this 
do?  'Then  saw  you  not  his  face.'  " 


Little  Mabel  stopped  in  the  midst 
of  her  play  one  day,  clasping  her 
hands  to  her  neck  as  she  felt  a  sharp 
pain  there,  exclaiming,  "Oh  !  Oh  !" 

"What  is  it,  dear.-""  said  grandma, 
"a  stitch  in  your  neck  ?" 

"Why,  gran'ma."  she  asked,  with 
a  terrified  look,  "are  our  heads  sewed 
on?" 


First  Rabbit— "That  town  1)oy  has 
been  around  here  nearly  a  week  and 
never  once  tried  to  kill  us." 

Second  Rabbit — "Yes;  he  seems  to 
be  devoid  of  all  human  attributes," 


"Please  give  me  some  ice-cream, 
mamma,"  said  a  little  girl,  not  three 
years  old. 

"Why  do  you  want  ice-cream  dear?" 
"Oh,  because  it  makes  my  tongue 
feel  happy,  mamma." 


Little  Two-year-old  went  to  church 
for  the  first  time,  and  the  choir  were 
in  a  high  gallery,  with  a  clock  on  the 
front.  "What  did  you  see  at  church?" 
asked  auntie,  when  he   came   home. 

"I  saw  some  folks  sing,  up  on  the 
clock-shelf." 


"Yassir,"  said  Mr.  Erastus  Pinkley, 
"when  I  goes  ter  de  wah  I  won't  be 
no  awdinary  sojer.  I'll  be  a  reg'lar 
bird." 

"Mistuh  Pinkley,"  responded  Miss 
Miami  Brown,  "is  you  usin'  slang,  or 
is  I  to  onderstan'  dat  you's  gwineter 
jine  de  flyin'  squadron  ?" 


Sheriden  Knowles,  the  clever  Irish- 
man, was  always  blundering  over  the 
identity  of  two  friends,  Alark  Lemon 
and  Lemon  Rede,  and  not  only  con- 
founded their  names,  but  their  per- 
sons. One  day  he  met  the  pair  arm 
in  arm,  and  was  more  perplexed  than 
ever.  "Well,  now,  I'm  bothered  en- 
tirely !"  he  exclaimed,  in  his  choicest 
brogue.  "Come!  One  of  you  tell 
me  which  of  you  two  is  the  other!" 
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Teacher — "Now  do  you  see  the 
difference  between  animal  instinct 
and  human  reason  ?" 

Bright  Boy — "Yes'm.  If  we  had 
instinct,  we'd  know  everything  we 
needed  to  without  learning  it ;  but 
we've  got  reason,  and  have  to  study 
ourselves  mos'  blind  or  be  a  fool." 


What  was  the  trouble  at  that  house 
where  the  complaint  came  from  yes- 
terday?" asked  the  superintendent  of 
the  gas  company. 

"Nothing  much,"  replied  the  in- 
spector, "I  found  a  centipede  in  one 
of  the  pipes." 

"An!  an  extra  loo  feet.  See  that 
they're  charged  for  that." 


A  clergj'man  in  Scotland  invited 
Bishop  Selwin  to  preach  in  his  church 
His  lordship  gave  an  impressive  and 
beautiful  sermon,  which  at  the  same 
time  was  perfectly  plain  and  simple. 
The  rector  was  delighted  and  said  so 
on  meeting  one  of  the  most  regular 
members  of  his  congregation.  "Well, 
sir,  I  don't  think  so  much  of  it,"  re- 
joined the  man.  "It  was  so  simple 
any  child  could  have  understood  it. 
For  my  part,  I  like  a  sermon  that 
confuses  your  head  for  a  week.  I 
don't  know  any  which  beat  yours  for 
that,  sir." 


The  neatness  of  the  New  England 
housekeeper  is  a  matter  of  common 
remark,  and  husbands  in  that  part  of 
the  country  are  supposed  to  appreci- 
ate their  advantages,  A  bit  of  dia- 
logue reported  by  a  New  York  paper 
shows,  however,  that  there  may  be 
another  side  to  the  matter. 

"Martha,  have  you  wiped  the  sink 
dry  yet?"  asked  the  farmer,  as  he 
made  the  final  preparations  for  the 
night. 

"Yes,  Josiah,"  she  replied.  "Why 
do  you  ask?" 

"Well,  I  did  want  a  drink,  but  I 
guess  I  can  get  along  till  morning." 


"This  is  my  son,  Frederick,  Mr. 
Fosdick,"  said  Mr.  Glanders,  proudly, 
introducing  his  five-year-old  boy  to 
his  caller. 

"Well,  Frederick,"  said  the  caller, 
"do  you  mind  your  mamma?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  Frederick, 
promptly;  "and  so  does  papa." 


"No,"  said  the  man  who  had 
studied  the  matter,  "we  don't  want 
the  women  to  vote,  for  the  reason 
that  they  have  too  much  spare  time. 
You  see  a  man  usually  has  so  much 
other  business  to  attend  to  that  he 
just  goes  and  votes  and  forgets  all 
about  it.  But  it  would  be  just  like 
the  fool  women  to  want  to  know  what 
they  were  voting  for." 


"You  have  a  good  deal  of  assurance 
to  come  to  me  for  charity,"  said  the 
man  of  the  house,  "with  your  face  all 
bunged  up  from  fighting.  You're 
nothing  but  a  bruiser  !" 

"No,  sir."  replied  the  seedy  vag- 
rant, who  was  not  wanting  in  spirit. 
"The  other  feller  wuz  the  bruiser. 
I'm  the  bruisee." 


"You  disapprove  of  some  of  I  he 
conventional  fictions?" 

"I  do,"  answered  Miss  Cayenne. 

"And  yet  I  have  heard  you  ex- 
claim to  a  number  of  people,  'I  am 
delighted  to  see  you  !'  " 

"The  remark  was  perfectly  true  in 
each  case.  I  shouldn't  care  to  be 
blind,  you  know." 


"For  mercy's  sake,  Mildred,"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Highmore,  shocked  at 
the  neglige  attire  of  the  youngest 
daughter,  who  had  gone  to  the  front 
door  to  look  at  a  fire  on  the  other  side 
of  the  street,  "don't  you  know  you 
never  ought  to  appear  in  public  with 
your  collar  unbuttoned  and  your 
sleeves  rolled  except  when  you  are 
playing  golf?" 
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Over  and  over  and  over, 
These  truths  I  will  weave  in  song  : 
That  God's  great   plan  needs  you 

and  me, 
That  Will  is  greater  than  Destiny, 
And  that  love  moves  the  world  along. 

However  mankind  may  question, 
It  shall  listen  and  hear  my  Creed  : 
That  God  may  ever  be  found  within, 
That  the  worship  of  self  is  the  only 
sin. 
And  the  only  devil  is  greed. 

Over  and  over  and  over, 
These  truths  I  will  say  and  sing  : 
That  love  is  mightier  far  than  hate, 
That    a    man's    own  thought  is   a 
man's  own  fate, 
And  that  life  is  a  goodly  thing. 


SINCE  the  deaths  of  Charles  Dud- 
ley Warner  and  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  and  the  removal  of  Mark 
Twain  and  Richard  Burton,  Hartford 
has  not  figured  as  prominently  in  the 
literary  world  and  yet  to-day  it  is  the 
center  of  a  younger  literati  that  is 
becoming  surprisingly  productive. 
The  novelette  writer  of  that  old  city 
of  culture  at  the  present  time  is  Ed- 
ward S.  Van  Zile,  whose  clever  little 
tales  of  modern  societj'  are  especially 
well  known  to  readers  of  Sitiart  Set. 
Annie  Trumbull  Slosson,  the  novel- 
ist, and   Annie   Eliot   Trumbull,  are 


still  residing  aud  diligently  working 
at  the  old  home  ;  there  is  William 
del/Oss  LfOve  writer  of  several  histori- 
cal works  ;  and  John  Coleman  Adams, 
author  of  a  biography  of  William 
Hamilton  Gibson,  Artist  and  Nat- 
uralist, aud  other  books,  who  is  now 
creating  quite  a  stir  in  the  city  by 
his  lectures  on  the  negro  problem 
and  the  failure  of  the  South  to  find  a 
solution.  Hartford  also  has  its 
humorists,  although  Mr.  Clemens  is 
now  a  fugitive,  and  possibly  the  two 
most  serious  men  in  the  city  are 
Charles  M.  West  and  Harry  I.  Hor- 
ton  the  former  being  one  of  the  most 
prolific  humorous  writers  in  the  coun- 
try. In  ten  years  Mr.  West,  which  is 
a  nom  de  plume,  has  written  thirty 
thousand  brief  humorous  productions 
which  have  appeared  largely,  in  re- 
cent years,  in  Judge  and  Puck. 
Frederick  Erving  Dayton,  the  writer 
of  the  Bohemian  in  the  Hartford  Sun- 
day Globe,  is  another  man  of  keen 
wit  and  quick  perception  of  the  amus- 
ing. Much  of  his  material  is  now 
going  to  "The  Man  in  the  Street" 
columns  in  the  New  York  Times  and 
his  recent  little  skit  on  "An  Automo- 
bile Ride  with  Goggles"  made  a  de- 
cided hit  with  the  auto  admirers.  Mr. 
Dayton  was  assigned  by  his  news- 
paper to  cover  evangelical  meetings 
in  his  city,  a  few  days  ago.  As  he 
was  about  to  leave  the  church  a  tall, 
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pious,  long  faced  clergyman  placed 
his  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  ex- 
claimed in  serious  and.pleading  tones, 
"My  friend,  are  you  a  christian?" 
"No,"  replied  Mr.  Dayton,  gravely, 
"I'm  a  reporter."  Mr.  Harry  Palmer, 
editor  of  the  Hartford  Post,  is  writing 
an  opera  which  is  said  by  the  advance 
readers  to  be  of  much  artistic  and 
dramatic  quality.  Hartford  has  also 
been  the  home  of  Clyde  Fitch  and 
William  Gillette.  There  are  many 
writers  of  verse  in  the  city  among 
them  being  Elizabeth  EHicott  Poe, 
of  the  Edgar  Allan  Poe  family  ;  Eliza- 
beth Alden  Curtis-Brenton,  whose 
translation  of  Omar  Khayyan  created 
so  much  favorable  comment,  and 
many  others.  Florence  Peltier  Perry, 
author  of  the  charming  book  of 
sketches  entitled  A  Japanese  Gar- 
land, and  Francis  Trevelyan  Miller, 
editor  of  the  Connecticut  Magazine, 
also  add  to  the  clique  whose  writings 
are  appearing  in  many  of  the  publi- 
cations of  the  day,  and  whose  mem- 
bership is  too  numerous  to  give  in 
full.  E.  B.  E. 


Man  has  not  a  monopoly  of  cough- 
ing. Before  there  was  a  vertebrate 
on  the  earth,  while  man  was  in  pro- 
cess of  evolution  through  the  vegeta- 
ble world,  Etada  Tussien — that  is 
what  the  botanists  call  him,  while  we 
know  him  as  "the  coughing  bean" — 
coughed,  and  blew  dust  out  of  his 
lungs.  Recently  botanists  have  been 
giving  special  attention  to  this  bean, 
and  tell  interesting  things  about  it. 
It  is  a  native  of  warm  and  moist  trop- 
ical countries,  and  objects  most  em- 


phatically to  dust.  When  dust  set- 
tles on  the  breathing  pores  in  the 
leaves  of  the  plant  and  chokes  them 
a  gas  accumulates  inside,  and  when  it 
gains  sufficient  pressure  there  comes 
an  explosion  with  a  sound  exactly 
like  coughing,  and  the  dust  is  blown 
from  its  lodgment.  And,  more  strange 
still,  the  plant  gets  red  in   the   face 

through  the  effort. 

*n* 

The  driving  of  the  great  Simplon 

tunnel  through  the  Alps  is  affording 
some  interesting  data  on  the  subject 
of  subterranean  temperature.  The 
work  has  progressed  in  the  north 
heading  over  21,000  feet,  and  in  the 
south  heading  over  17,000  feet  Tem- 
perature observations  have  been  taken 
both  of  the  rock  and  the  atmosphere. 
The  temperatures  of  the  rock  show  a 
steady  increase  with  the  depth  of 
penetration  in  both  headings.  Thus 
at  1,640  feet  from  the  portal  of  the 
north  heading  the  rock  showed  a 
temperature  of  54.3  deg.  Fah.,  while 
in  the  south  heading  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  portal  the  temperature 
was  56.2  degs.  At  6,560  feet  the  tem- 
perature in   the  north  heading   was 

63.6  degs.,  and  in  the  south  heading 

69.7  degs.  At  12,920  feet  from  the 
north  heading  the  temperature  was 
76.3  degs.;  at  15,090  feet  it  had  risen 
to  86. 3  deg.,  and  at  16,400  feet  pene- 
tration the  temperature  of  the  rock 
was  89.1  degs.  The  highest  tempera- 
ture recorded  previous  to  September 
last  was  92.2  degs.  Fah.  Early  in 
October  a  heavy  stream  of  water  was 
encountered,  which  temporarily  drove 
the  gangs  of  workmen  from  the  head- 
ing and  necessitated  temporary   sus- 
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pension  of  work  in  the  main  tunnel. 
The  heaviest  flow  of  water  recorded 
at  that  time  was  about  200  gallons 
per  second  ;  and  while  it  has  been 
productive  of  considerable  inconven- 
ence  in  the  tunnel  work,  it  brought 
with  it  the  advantage  that  it  pro- 
duced a  very  marked  decrease  in  the 
temperature  of  the  rock.  The  tem- 
peratures of  the  air  are  not  given,  for 
the  reason  that  they  vary  with  the 
amount  of  ventilation.  During  the 
summer  is  was  found  necessary  to  de- 
liver to  the  northern  end  of  the  tun- 
nel 39,000  cubic  feet  of  air,  and  66,- 
000  cubic  feet  to  the  south  end. 


The  egg  is  the  symbol  of  the  re- 
creation of  life;  the  rabbit,  that  of 
fertility  ;  they  were  both  used  by  the 
Romans  in  connection  with  the  spring 
festival  which  has  been  adapted  to 
the  Christian  Easter,  and  have  been 
taken  over  to  the  latter  festival. 


M.  J.  TnoutET  has  investigated 
the  constitution  of  the  ocean  bed, 
and  finds  that  the  more  deeply  it  is 
penetrated,  the  less  the  proportion  of 
slime  and  the  less  calcareous  matter. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of 
sand  grains  and  pure  clays  increases 
with  the  depth.  No  regularity  ob- 
tains in  the  distribution  of  the  non- 
calcareous  mineral  grains.  This  nor- 
mal distribution  appears  to  be  more 
pronounced  the  deeper  the  ocean  bed 
itself  lies  below  the  water  surface, 
but,  in  any  case,  the  variations  due 
to  ocean  depth  are  small.  Even  in 
the  deepest  water  the  constitution  of 
the  bed  shows  traces  of  the  condi- 
tions prevailing  near  the  surface  of 


the  ocean  above  the  bed.  The  latter 
remark  is  of  importance,  as  the  au- 
thor points  out,  when  we  consider 
that  a  complete  analysis — chemical, 
mechanical,  and  mineralogical — ap- 
plied to  ancient  geological  strata  is 
competent  to  shed  a  flood  of  light 
upon  the  ancient  conditions  that  pre^ 
vailed  at  the  surfaces  of  oceans  that 
have  long  since  disappeared,  leaving 
no  trace  other  than  their  effects  on 
the  ancient  ocean  beds. 


Sarti,  the  musician,  composed 
only  in  darkness,  says  the  Literary 
Era.  Bossuet  worked  in  a  cold 
room,  with  his  head  warmly  envel- 
oped. It  is  said  that  Schiller,  before 
composing,  put  his  feet  in  cold  water. 
Gretry,  to  animate  himself  when 
composing,  breakfasted  and  took 
coffee  and  then  applied  himself  day 
and  night  to  his  piano.  Guido  Reni 
painted  with  much  pomp.  He  dressed 
himself  magnificently  and  had  his 
pupils  attend  him  in  silence  ranged 
around  him.  The  historian,  Mezeray, 
would  work  only  with  a  candle,  even 
at  midday  and  in  midsummer.  He 
never  failed  to  wait  on  his  visitors, 
even  to  the  street,  with  a  candle  in 
his  hand.  Jeremy  Bentham  jotted 
his  ideas  on  little  squares  of  paper, 
which  he  piled  upon  each  other,  and 
this  pile  of  little  papers  stitched  to- 
gether was  the  first  forms  of  bis  man- 
uscripts. Michael  Angelo,  I/eonardo 
da  Vinci,  Titian,  Rubens  passed  from 
the  chisel  to  the  pen  or  the  brush. 
The  change  rested  them  from  the 
preceding  work,  and  thus  during 
long  life  they  accomplished  marvel- 
ous works. 
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Here;  is  a  handy  table,  furnished 
by  the  Christian  World,  which  it 
■would  be  -well  to  cut  out  or  copy  for 
reference  in  your  Bible  studies  : 

A  day's  journey  was  about  twenty- 
three  and  one-fifth  miles. 

Sabbath  Day's  journey  was  about 
an  English  mile. 

A  cubit  was  nearly  twenty-two 
inches. 

A  hand's  breadth  is  equal  to  three 
and  five-eighths  inches. 

A  finger's  breadth  is  equal  to  one 
inch, 

A  shekel  of  silver  was  about  50 
cents. 

A  shekel  of  gold  was  $S. 

A  talent  of  silver  was  |538'30- 

A  talent  of  gold  was  $13,809. 

A  piece  of  silver,  or  a  penny,  was 
13  cents. 

A  farthing  was  3  cents. 

A  mite  was  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
cent. 

A  geraph  was  i  cent. 

An  epah,  or  bath,  contained  seven 
gallons  and  five  pints. 

A  hin  was  a  gallon  and  two  pints. 

An  omer  was  six  pints. 


The  celebrated  German  sculptor, 
Max  Klinges,  is  putting  the  finishing 
touches  to  a  statue  of  Beethoven,  on 
which  he  has  been  at  work  fifteen 
years.  Beethove-n  is  represented  in 
white  marble,  seated  on  a  throne  of 
gilded  bronze,  decorated  with  bas  re- 
liefs of  Adam  and  Eve,  Tantalus, 
Aphrodite,  and  the  Crucifixion.  A 
huge,  majestic  eagle  in  black  marble 
poses  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  with 
outspread  wings.  The  impression  this 


elaborate  polychrome  monument  pro- 
duces is  magnificent.  It  is  to  be  first 
exhibited  at  Vienna  on  the  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the 
great  composer.  Then,  if  the  efforts 
of  Joseph  Brucker,  World's  Fair 
Commissioner  for  Germany,  are  suc- 
cessful, the  statue  will  be  brought  to 
St.  Louis  for  exhibition  in  1904,  and 
possibly  to  find  a  permanent  home  in 
that  portion  of  Forest  Park  where 
the  lyouisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
buildings  are  now  rising  in  noble 
proportions. 


The  principle  of  growth  in  lan- 
guage, as  in  all  else,  is  variation. 
And  when  the  earl}^  races  felt  that 
variation  had  been  carried  far  enough, 
within  the  limits  of  the  vowel  lan- 
guage, rich  as  it  was  in  tone  and 
melody,  a  new  direction  for  growth 
was  unconsciously  sought.  It  was 
found  by  adding  semi-vowels  to  the 
already  existing  vowels — that  is,  by 
partially  closing  the  lips,  or  bringing 
the  tongue  near  the  teeth,  or  palate, 
or  throat,  while  the  vowels  were 
being  spoken.  This  would  give  words 
like  wawawa  or  yayaya,  and  so  with 
other  vowels.  Let  me  give  a  few 
words  which  still  survive  from  this 
epoch,  in  Polynesian,  which  is  rich 
in  pure  vowel  words  :  Ahi,  aho,  hau, 
hihi,  ha,  hae,  wa,  wai,  which  means 
nre,  light,  wind,  ray,  breath,  envy, 
expanse,  water — all  elements  or  ele- 
mental emotions. 


An  Ivuglish  clergyman  named 
Bacon  is  making  balloon  ascents  in 
and  around  London  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  the  sources  of  London  fog. 


CURRENT   EVENTS 


THE  GLOBE-TROTTERS. 


KiEi.  Festivities. — The  United 
States'  European  squadron,  Rear  Ad- 
miral Cotton  in  command  reached 
its  anchorage  opposite  the  yacht  club 
house  at  noon  of  June  23d.  The 
fleet  commanded  by  Admiral  Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia,  consisting  of  eight 
Ijattle  ships  and  six  cruisers  saluted 
the  American  vessels,  and  the  band 
on  the  German  flag-ship  played 
"America."  Some  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple gathered  on  the  piers  and  cheered 
the  squadron.  Prince  Henry  sent  his 
navigating  officers  and  the  Captain  of 
the  port  down  the  bay  early  in  the 
morning,  they  met  the  Americans  as 
the  squadron  was  firing  the  first 
salute  off  the  fort  which  commands 
the  entrance  of  the  harbor.  The 
flagship  Kearsarge  swung  in  her 
mooring  next  to  the  place  reserved 
for  the  Emperor's  yacht,  the  Hohen- 
zollern,  followed  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  Chicago  and  the  Machias. 
All  the  German  ships  were  dressed  in 
the  visitors'  honor  and  flew  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.  Prince  Henrj-  simpli- 
fied the  interchange  of  calls  by  sug- 
gesting that  Rear  Admiral  Cotton, 
his  staff  officer,  Lieut.  Hussey,  Cap- 
tain Hemphill  and  all  the  captains  of 
the  American  squadron  should  meet 
him  and  his  staff  and  all  the  com- 
manders   of    the    German    ships    on 


board  his  flagship  Kaiser  Friedrich 
III.  Prince  Henry  then  returned  the 
call  and  talked  half  an  hour  with 
him  examining  the  outside  of  the 
Kearsarge's  double  turret,  but  not 
entering,  as  there  were  seven  German 
admirals  on  shore  duty  who  were 
waiting  to  visit  Rear  Admiral  Cotton. 
Prince  Henry  complimented  the 
officers  on  the  smart  appearance  of 
the  squadron.  Emperor  William  ar- 
rived at  six  o'clock  June  24,  on  board 
the  Hohenzollern.  When  the  impe- 
rial yacht  was  sighted  steaming  into 
the  harbor,  she  had  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  flying  from  the  aftermast  and 
as  she  sailed  by  Rear  Admiral  Cot- 
ter's flagship,  the  "Kearsarge,"  the 
imperial  colors  floating  at  the  stern 
were  dipped  three  times.  This 
courtesy  being  without  precedent  in 
the  German  Navy,  caused  Admiral 
Cotton  to  thank  his  Majesty  in  the 
name  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  the  honor  shown  the 
American  Nav}-.  The  Emperor's  en- 
trance into  the  harbor  was  the  occa- 
sion for  a  tremendous  cannonade, 
each  of  the  thirty-two  rear-ships  fir- 
ing thirty-three  guns.  As  the  smoke 
from  the  thousand  guns  blew  aside, 
the  Hohenzollern  entered  the  lane  of 
warships,  at  the  upper  end  of  which 
were  the  American  vessels,  the  Em- 
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peror  standing  alone  upon  the  upper 
bridge.  The  crews  manning  the 
American  ships  gave  his  Majesty 
three  cheers  as  the  yacht  passed, 
which  he  acknowledged  by  saluting 
continuously.  The  imperial  colors 
were  flown  from  the  aftermast  of 
each  American  warship.  Earlier  in 
the  day,  Admiral  Cotton  had  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  the  Emperor 
saying  that  his  Majesty  would  be 
pleased  to  receive  him  and  the  other 
American  commanders  as  soon  as 
possible  after  his  arrival,  conse- 
quently as  soon  as  the  Hohenzollern 
was  attached  to  her  mooring  buoy 
Admiral  Cotton's  barge  reached  the 
yacht's  gangway.  The  Hohenzollern's 
captain  met  the  Admiral  and  his  staff 
and  presented  him  to  Emperor  Wil- 
liam who  was  standing  a  few  steps 
away  with  his  suite  grouped  around 
him.  His  Majesty  shook  hands  and 
conversed  a  minute  with  each  of  the 
American  officers,  saying  how  glad 
he  was  to  see  them  in  German 
waters.  His  Majesty  alluded  to  in- 
cidents in  Admiral  Cotton's  career 
and  said  he  wished  to  visit  the  Kear- 
sarge  and  would  be  pleased  to  take 
luncheon  aboard  her,  the  rear  Ad- 
miral and  his  captains  then  retired. 
His  Majesty  came  along  side  the  star- 
board quarter  of  the  Kearsarge  steer- 
ing his  own  barge  and  accompanied 
by  his  suite  and  was  met  by  Admiral 
Cotton  and  his  staff  and  all  the 
officers  of  the  ship  excepting  the  mid- 
shipmen. The  Emperor  was  very 
much  interested  in  the  double  turrets, 
saying  the  conning  tower  was  the 
most  commodious  he  had  ever  been 


in.  The  Emperor  gave  a  dinner  on 
board  the  Hohenzollern  to  the 
American  commanders. 

PosT-oFKiCE  Investigation.— The 
investigation  of  the  Post-oflBce  De- 
partment is  being  pushed  with  per- 
sistance  and  by  the  President's  direc- 
tion will  be  continued  no  matter  in 
what  direction  it  may  lead,  or  what 
officials  may  be  implicated.  Four 
or  five  months  ago  the  Washington 
Evening  Times  asserted  that  busi- 
ness was  conducted  in  an  irregular 
manner  in  the  office  of  the  First  As- 
sistant Post-Master-General  and  that 
Civil  Service  rules  were  not  followed. 
Mr.  R.  J.  Wynne  began  an  investiga- 
tion and  soon  saw  that  there  was 
sufficient  ground  for  the  charges.  He 
then  wrote  a  formal  letter  to  Post- 
master General  Payne,  who  ap- 
pointed his  Fourth  Assistant,  Mr. 
Bristow,  to  carry  on  the  investiga- 
tion begun  by  Mr.  Wynne.  The  res- 
ignation of  the  Chief  of  Division  of 
Salaries  and  Allowance  followed 
almost  immediately  and  this  was  suc- 
ceeded by  that  of  Assistant  Attorney 
Christiancy  and  the  dismissal  of 
James  N.  Tyner,  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  the  department.  The  in- 
vestigation continued  with  even  more 
energy  and  resulted,  the  first  week  in 
June,  in  the  arrest  of  Messrs  Miller 
and  Machen  on  the  charge  of  taking 
bribes  from  manufacturers  of  certain 
articles  bought  by  the  Department. 
Two  weeks  later  new  frauds  were 
discovered  and  new  indictments  were 
returned  against  Machen  and  fonr 
others.  At  first  the  investigation 
was    carried  on   only  to  discover   if 
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there  were  any  employees  taking 
bribes  from  manufacturers  and  others. 
Recently,  however,  Mr.  Tulloch  has 
made  grave  charges  against  the  de- 
partment, alleging  irregular  promo- 
tions and  political  favoritism  in  ap- 
pointments ;  these  charges,  too,  will 
be  thoroughly  investigated.  It  is 
only  fair  to  state  that  as  far  as  pres- 
ent known,  Mr.  Payne  is  not  respon- 
sible for  these  irregularities,  most  of 
them  having  taken  place  when  Mr. 
Heath  occupied  the  position  of  First 
Assistant  Postmaster-General.  Mr, 
Merritt,  Postmaster  at  Washington, 
is  also,  in  part  at  least,  exonerated, 
on  the  ground  that  irregular  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  were  forced  on 
him  by  his  superiors,  even  against 
his  protest,  and  to  such  an  extent 
that  his  authority  along  those  lines 
has  been  little  more  than  nominal. 
It  is  the  expressed  intention  of  -Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  that  the  investiga- 
tion be  exhaustive  and  cover  all 
branches  of  the  work.  Mr.  Payne, 
Postmaster-General,  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing :  "We  shall  continue  our  search 
until  we  not  only  get  the  men  who 
have  done  wrong,  but  unearth  the 
defects  in  the  system  which  enabled 
them  to  act  as  they  did." 

The  Servian  Assassination. — 
The  King  and  Queen  of  Servia  with 
their  relatives  and  principal  sup- 
porters were  cruelly  slaughtered  by 
an  armed  regiment  on  June  nth. 
There  are  many  conflicting  stories  as 
to  the  details  of  the  affair  but  the  fol- 
lowing is  supposed  to  be  nearly  cor- 
rect. The  assassination  was  planned 
by  a  number  of  army  officers  to  take 


place  on  June  lo,  the  anniversary  of 
the  assassination  of  King  Alexander's 
grand  uncle  Michael.  A  battalion  of 
infantry  marched  to  the  palace  and 
occupied  every  approach.  The  guard 
inside  the  building  were  allied  to  the 
conspirators  and  when  the  forty 
officers  selected  to  commit  the  crime 
pressed  forward  the  gates  were 
thrown  open, the  King's  aide-de-camp- 
Naumoric  who  had  turned  traitor, 
guided  them  to  the  King.  Accord- 
ing to  some  accounts  Naumoric  de- 
manded that  Alexander  abdicate  and 
proclaim  his  Oueen  an  unworthy 
woman.  Alexander  shot  Naumoric 
on  the  spot.  Then  the  King  and 
Queen  were  shot  by  the  assassins. 
Their  bodies,  mutilated  with  sword- 
thrusts,  were  thrown  into  the  court- 
yard. At  the  same  time  other  mur- 
ders in  different  places  were  being 
accomplished.  Immediately  after  the 
death  of  the  royal  couple  a  new  Cab- 
inet was  constituted  and  Prince  Peter 
Karageorgeovic  was  proclaimed  King 
of  Servia.  The  Prince  strongly  de- 
nies the  rumors  that  he  sanctioned 
the  murders.  But  it  is  believed  that 
he  knew  a  conspiracy  was  progress- 
ing in  favor  of  his  election  to  the 
throne. 

Fi,oODS. — On  June  14  at  6  o'clock 
there  was  an  appalling  disaster  near 
Portland,  Oregon,  where  a  cloudburst 
making  a  wall  of  water  20  feet  high 
swept  down  into  the  gulch  in  which 
the  town  of  Heppner  is  situated  and 
the  town  was  swept  awa}'.  Over  500 
people  perished  by  drowning  and 
being  swept  against  the  rocks  by 
huge  boulders  weighing  a  ton.    Early 
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the  next  morning  relief  expeditions 
were  sent  from  Portland  and  The 
Dalles.  In  Lexington,  nine  miles  be- 
low Heppner,  on  Willow  Creek,  fif- 
teen buildings  were  washed  away  but 
the  people  had  warning  in  time  to 
escape.  At  lone,  seventeen  miles 
distant,  considerable  damage  was 
done  to  buildings. — Early  in  June  in 
a  flood  at  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  fift}'- 
eight  lives  were  lost  and  damage  to 
mills  and  other  property  amounts  to 
13,500,000. — Near  St.  Louis,  on  June 
S,  a  levee  near  Granite  City  broke 
and  a  wall  of  water  six  feet  high 
rushed  down  upon  Madison  sweeping 
houses  from, their  foundations  and 
drowning  many  people.  Relief  boats 
were  sent  all  along  the  river.  People 
were  rescued  from  roofs  of  houses, 
tops  of  trees  and  fences.  Venice,  111., 
was  completely  flooded.  The  flood 
spread  until  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
territory  of  East  St.  Louis  was  under 
from  two  to  fifteen  feet  of  water.  A 
number  of  lives  were  lost  and  thou- 
sands of  people  are  homeless.  Relief 
expeditions  and  funds  were  quickly 
collected. — June  first,  because  of  a 
flood  at  Kansas  City,  the  city  was  in 
darkness  and  without  water  supply. 
People  were  without  food  for  some 
time.  Many  buildings  were  seri- 
ously weakened  by  the  flood.  There 
are  23,000  people  homeless  and  local 
charity  is  inadequate  to  meet  the 
situation. — In  Illinois  the  National 
Guard  were  ordered  to  Alton  as  pil- 
laging had  begun  in  the  flooded  dis- 
trict. 

Lowell  Cotton  Mill.s  Strike. — 
The  two  months'  strike  at  the  Lowell 
cotton  mills  has  come  to  an  end  with 
no  advantages  gained  b}'  strikers  and 
a  loss  of  about  |i, 300, 000  in  their 
wages.  The  strike  was  declared  at  a 
time  when  the  operators  were  glad 
to  shut  down  owing   to  dullness  in 


the  cotton  market,  and  the  advanced 
price  of  raw  cotton.  The  ten  per 
cent,  increase  in  wages  which  was 
the  cause  of  the  strike  has  not  been 
acceded  to  by  the  operators,  and 
many  of  the  strikers  have  not  re- 
sumed work  as  the  managers  have 
decided  not  to  run  their  mills  to  the 
limit  of  their  capacity  at  present. 

Science. — An  engineer  of  Munich, 
Mr.  Max  Eberhardt,  gave  recently  a 
demonstration  of  a  new  preparation 
for  extinguishing  fires.  The  trials 
are  said  to  have  been  very  successful. 
The  preparation  is  in  liquid  form. 
The  first  experiment  showed  that  the 
skin  when  painted  with  the  liquid 
becomes  insensible  to  heat.  Rags 
saturated  with  petroleum  can  be 
burned  upon  the  hand  after  it  has 
been  immersed  in  the  liquid.  Tar, 
even  after  petroleum  has  been  poured 
over  it,  can  not  be  ignited  if  it  has 
had  this  extinguisher  poured  over  it, 
too.  The  liquid  forms  a  thin,  un- 
meltable  crust  which  completely  shuts 
out  oxygen.  Small  quantities  of 
the  preparation  are  sufficient  for  ex- 
tinguishing purposes  and  the  price  of 
the  liquid  is  about  seventy-five  cents 
per  quart. — Thirteen  hundred  stone 
sledge  hammers  have  been  taken  out 
of  tunnels  made  by  prehistoric  men 
in  the  iron  mine  at  Leslie,  Mo.  These 
hammers  are  made  of  black  hema- 
tite, as  greenstone  and  jasper  used  by 
the  aborigines  for  war  axes  were  not 
hard  enough  to  chip  away  the  hema- 
tite and  expose  red  oxide  of  iron 
which  the  savages  used  as  a  war 
paint, — There  is  a  tree  growing  in 
Paraguay  from  which  a  kind  of  vegeta- 
ble silk  is  obtained.  It  can  be  woven 
into  threads,  but  the  chief  use  at  pres- 
ent is  in  stuffing  cushions  and  quilts, 
for  which  purpose  it  appears  to  be 
well  adapted  on  account  of  its  ex- 
treme lightness. 


Glimpses  of  Good  Books. 


That  Printer  of  Udells,  a  new 
book  by  a  new  author,  Harold  Bell 
Wright,  is  a  fascinating  story,  natu- 
rally told,  and  holds  the  attention  to 
the  end.  It  is  called  a  story  of  the 
Middle  West,  but  the  human  nature 
portrayed  in  it  is  not  a  product  of  any 
section,  but  is  world-wide.  Boyd  City 
might  be  anywhere.  Types  of  the 
characters  are  plenty  but  the  George 
Udells  and  the  Uncle  Robbies  are 
rarer  far  than  the  Goodriches,  father 
and  son.  Uncle  Bobbie  recalls  David 
Harum.  "You  see  it's  just  this  way," 
continued  Uncle  Bobbie,  settling  him- 
self more  comfortably  in  his  chair  : 
"I  had  a  whole  lot  of  brothers  and 
sisters  at  home,  back  in  Ohio;  an' 
they  was  all  members  of  the  church 
but  me.  To-be-sure,  I  went  to  Sun- 
day School  and  meetin'  with  the 
rest — I  jing  !  I  had  to  ! — Huh  ! — My 
old  dad  would  just  naturally  a  took 
Ih'  hide  off  me  if  I  hadn't.  Yes  sir-e, 
you  bet  I  went  to  church.  But  all 
the  same  I  didn't  want  to.  An'  they 
sorter  foundered  me  on  religion,  I 
reckon,  Jim  and  Bill  and  Tom  and 
Dave.  They'd  all  take  their  girls 
and  go  home  with  them  after  meet- 
in',  an'  I'd  have  to  put  out  the  team 
and  feed  the  stock  all  alone  ;  an' 
Sunday  evenin'  every  one  of  'em 
would  be  off  to  singin'  and  I'd 
have  to  milk   and  feed  again.     An' 


then  after  meetin'  of  course  the  boys 
had  to  take  their  girls  home,  and 
other  fellows  would  come  home  with 
our  girls,  and  I'd  have  to  put  up  the 
team  and  take  care  of  the  boys' 
horses  that  come  sparking.  An' 
somehow,  I  didn't  take  to  Christian- 
ity.    To-be-sure,  'twas  a  good  thing 

for  the  stock  I  didn't." 

*        *        * 

"Wife,"  said  Mr.  Wicks  next  morn- 
ing, just  before  getting  up  to  build 
the  fire  ;  "wife  I  made  a  discovery 
last  night." 

"You  were  out  late  enough  to  dis- 
cover something,"  returned  Mrs. 
Wicks,  with  a  laugh;  "what  is  it?" 
And  Uncle  Bobbie  replied  slowly  as 
he  arose  and  began  dressing  : 

"There's  some  fellers  go  to  the 
devil  just  because  they  aint  got  no- 
where else  to  go," 

That  Printer  of  Udell s  is  a  story 
of  the  rise  of  Dick  Falkner  from  a 
tramp  printer,  to  the  honored  repre- 
sentative at  Washington, 

Mr,  Wright,  the  author  has  long 
been  a  student  of  sociology.  He  has 
been  a  valiant  worker  for  temperance 
and  a  few  years  ago  had  his  home 
partialty  torn  away  by  a  bomb — the 
result  of  his  efforts  for  closed  saloons 
on  Sunday.  That  Printer  of  Udells 
is  published  by  The  Book  Supply 
Co.,  Chicago,  111.    Price  %\  50. 


Institution  Notes. 

Friends  of  the  Institution  will  kindly  bear  in  mind  that  Bedding,  Sheets, 
Pillow-cases,  Towels  and  Table-linen  are  constantly  wearing  out  and  gifts  of 
these  special  articles  delight  the  matron's  heart. 


The  closing  entertainment  of  the  school  year  was  given  in  the  Institution 
Hall  on  the  evening  of  June  19th  when  a  fine  musical  and  literary  program 
was  rendered  before  an  audience  which  filled  the  hall  and  overflowed  into  the 
smaller  rooms.  Misses  Hinman,  Doolan  and  McCaffrey  gave  vocal  selections; 
Miss  Hinman  and  Mr.  Arthur  Washington  were  the  instrumentalists.  Miss 
McCaffrey,  the  accompanist.  A  reading  by  Miss  Hinman  and  a  recitation  by 
Mr.  De  Maida  in  Italian,  added  variety  to  the  program.  The  flute  solos  by 
Miss  Hinman  and  the  violin  solos  by  Mr.  Washington  were  particularly  well 
rendered.  While  the  numbers  were  all  well  received,  the  humorous  recita- ' 
tion  by  Miss  Hinman,  "A  Rustic  View  of  Rubenstein"  pleased  the  audience 
especially.  The  rendition  was  worthy  of  a  professional.  Mr.  Arthur  Wash- 
ington's numbers  were  exceedingly  well  done.  Mr.  Washington  has  spent 
the  past  school  year  in  hard  study  l)oth  on  piano  and  organ.  He  has  a  bril- 
liant  touch  and   will   undoubted!}'   make   his   mark   in   the   musical    world. 

Nearly  all  of  our  pupils  are  especially  gifted  musically  and  an  entertain- 
ment given  by  them  is  of  a  high  order.  Ice  cream  and,  wafers  were  served 
after  the  entertainment  and  between  foity  and  fifty  dpllars  was  realized, 
O-ir  Matron   will  invest   in  dishes  at  the  Ijeginning  of  the  ntxt  school  year. 


Our  school  year  has  closed  and  nearly  all  the  pupils  are  at  their  home;s, 
A  few  remain  at  the  Institution  and  take  their  vacation  later  in  the  summer.. 


Fanny  Crosby's 
Life=5tory, 

BY   HERSELF: 
A  Book  to  Interest  the  Whole  Christian  World. 


A  work  of  i6o  pages,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  and  published  for 
Fanny  Crosby's  Benefit. 

It  contains  an  account  of  her  life  from  infancy  to  the  present  time — 
(83  years) ;  the  story  of  her  childhood  ;  her  career  in  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind;  her  marriage;  her  acquaintance  with  Henry  Clay,  William 
Cullen  Bryant,  Horace  Greeley,  Gen.  Scott,  Bertrand  (Napoleon's  favorite 
marshal!),  Presidents  Polk,  Cleveland,  etc.,  etc.  Accounts  are  given  of  her 
addresses  before  Congress  (perhaps  she  was  the  only  woman  ever  permitted 
this  honor),  before  legislatures,  and  other  prominent  bodies.  How  she  com- 
menced writing  her  hymns;  interesting  incidents  connected  with  their 
making,  etc.,  etc.:  all  treated,  thoroughly  and  interestingly. 

There  are  tributes  from  the  late  Frances  Havergal,  Margaret  F.  Sangster, 
Will  Carleton,  and  others,  both  in  prose  and  poetry.  There  is  also  her 
portrait  when  twenty-five  years  of  age;  when  first  married,  together  with 
that  of  her  husband;  when  lecturing;  her  very  H.TEST  picture,  taken  ex- 
pressly for  this  ])ook;  and  several  new  hymns — one  of  them  containing  both 
words  and  music  composed  by  her. 

This  book  is  sold  for  her  benefit.  She  has  passed,  by  many  years, 
the  Scriptural  three  score  and  ten,  and  deserves  a  home  of  her  own,  in  which 
to  live  through  the  years  that  we  hope  are  still  remaining  for  her. 

The  price  of  the  book  is  only  one  dollar,  and  every  copy  sold  adds  to  her 
income.  Those  who  have  sung  her  inspiring  hymns  (of  which  she  has  written 
no  less  than  five  Thousand),  will  want  to  testify  in  some  suVjstantial  way 
their  love  and  graiitute.  HERE  IS  VOUR  first  and  maybe  your  i.ast  op- 
portunity. You  who  have  been  cheered  and  inspired  by  "Blessed  Assu- 
rance", '"Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus",  and  many  other  of  her  sacred  lyrics, 
buy  as  many  copies  as  you  can  ! 

We  send  the  book,  post-paid,  for  one  dollar,  anywhere  in  United  States 
or  Canada. 

This  book  is  also  sold  by  subscription.  You  can  make  several 
dollars  a  day  selling  it,  and  help  Miss  Crosby  besides.  Send  us  a 
dollar  for  a  copy  of  the  book,  and,  if  you  wish  to  canvass  for  it,  ask  for  terms 
to  agents. 

ADDRESS  (OR  CALL  ON) 

EVERY  WHERE  PUBLISHING  CO., 

1079  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


50    YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights  &C. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica- 
tions strictly  conBdential.  Handbook  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  apency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  throueh  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice,  without  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  Htnerican. 

A  handsomely  ilhistrated  weekly.  Jiargest  cir- 
culation of  any  scientific  journal.  Terms,  $3  a 
year ;  four  months,  $1.   Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  XCo.36iBroadway.  New  York 

Branch  Office,  C25  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Young  People's  Paper. 

For  all  ages  of  young  people 
from  12  to  90.  Illustrated  20 
page  monthly.  Helps  young 
writers;  40  cents  a  year,  send 
for  a  sample  copy. 
YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  PAPER, 
Elkhart,  Ind. 


PATENTS 


Send  us  sketch  and  description  of  your  in- 
vention and  ascertain,  free  of  charpe, whether 
it  is  patentable.  Communications  strictly  con- 
fidential. 

Patents  taken  through  our  office  will  receive 
a  special  notice  in  the  American  Inventor, a 
handsomely  illus  rated  journal,  devoted  to  the 
latest  developments  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  to  the  inventor.    Address 

HENSEY   &  ROBINSON, 

(WALTER  R.  HENSEY,) 

PATENT     I^AWYERS, 
Burche  Building-.  Washing-ton,  D.  C* 


^Saving's  Bank  Free 

SEND  YOUR  ADDRESS  TO  THE 
New  England  Ncnspaper  Club,  15  State  St., 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  secure  free,  a  beautiful 
Nickel  Saving's  Bank,  also  full  particu- 
lars regarding  the  new  THREE  VOLUME  1902 
INTERNATIONAL  ENOVCLOPilDIC  DICTIONARY 
which  is  now  being  furnished  to  readers 
of  this  paper  for  only  Five  Cents  a  Day. 


VALUABLE  SUGGESTIONS. 

Send  one  dollar  to  'The  Problem,"  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  receive  a 
copy  of  Myrtle  Oneel's  work,  "A  Breeze  of  Harmony  from  the  Higher 
Planes,  or  the  Prayer  of  a  Deep,  Faithful  Heart."  In  this  work,  the  occult 
student  is  guarded  against  those  pit-falls  of  barren  intellectualism,  and  fur 
nished,  in  a  practical  form,  those  suggestions  that  enlist  all  the  resourses  o 
Man  in  the  work  of  developing  an  ideal  body  and  mind. 

The  work  proper  consists  of  152  paragraphs  each  of  which  expresses  an 
ideal  resolution  to  be  enforced  by  the  will.  It  is  accompanied  by  an  explan- 
atory guide  which  gives  the  leading  experiences  of  the  author  explaining  the 
origin  and  purpose  of  the  work.  Specific  instructions  are  given  enabling 
the  student  to  secure  the  indicated  results.  The  work  is  inspirational  and 
devotional,  and  every  aspirant  for  occult  attainment  should  have  a  copy. 
Send  tor  it. 

"Fifteen  Poetical  Lessons  in  the  Beautiful  Truths  of  the  Higher  Wisdom  " 
by  Wallace  D.  McGill,  P\  T.  S. ,  fulfills  the  requirements  of  both  a  useful  and 
an  aesthetic  work.  The  lessons  clothed  in  poetical  lieauty  may  be  easily 
held  in  the  memory  as  texts  for  deep  and  continuous  meditations.  Send 
fifty  cents  and  secure  a  copy  of  this  new  and  valuable  publication. 

Write  to  Wallace  D.  McGill,  F.  T.  S.,  for  particulars  concerning  his 
receipt  for  correct  and  philosophical  living.  It  will  pay  you.  He  invites 
all  conscientious  persons  to  co-operate  with  him  in  the  work  of  investigation 
in  which  he  is  engaged.  Address  Wallace  D.  McGill,  F.  T.  S.,  Editor  of 
The  Problem. 

Leavenworth,  Kansas. 
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yy  K  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  readers  of   Talks  and 
Tales  to  articles  which  appear  by  the  following  occas- 
ional contributors,  all  of  whom  are  blind. 

H.  R.  W.  Miles,  Mary  E.  Sanford,  Charlotte  M.  Hinman, 
Alice  A,  Holmes,  H.  Stennett  Rogers,  Alfred  J.  Hosking, 
Alexander  Cameron,  Roberta  Anna  Griffith.  Rev.  Ghosn  el 
Howie,  Syria;  Helen  Marr  Campbell,  Clarence  Hawkes,  Mamie 
Ray,  Harry  Forrester,  J.  Newton  Breed,  J.  A.  Kaiser,  Nina 
Rhoades,  Fanny  A.  Kimball,  Edward  Franklin,  Harry  T.  Nisbet. 
Sherman  C.  Smith,  Prof.  E.  P.  Crowell. 


Publishers'  Page. 


Our  'louble  number,  combining  August  and  September,  completes  the 
sixth  year  of  Talks  and  Tai.es. 

Hereafter  the  place  of  publication  will  be  at  Washington,  D.  C,  instead 
of  Hartford,  and  the  management  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  F.  E. 
Cleaveland, 

Subscribers  in  arrears  who  have  recently  received  bills  will  kindly 
address  their  responses  to  Hartford  as  usual.  Mr.  Cleaveland  will  meet  all 
obligations  to  our  subscribers  as  our  subscription  list  has  been  transferred 
to  him. 

The  editor  wishes  personally  to  thank  the  subscribers  and  friends  of 
Tai,ks  and  Tales  who  have  assisted  her  through  the  six  years  of  her  editor- 
ship, in  ways  many  and  varied  ;  she  could  hardly  have  accomplished  so  much 
for  the  cause  of  the  adult  blind  without  fuch  assistance. 


This  number  is  essentially  a  "Fanny  Crosby"  number,  and  we  trust 
our  readers  will  enjoy  the  reading  as  much  as  we  have  enjoyed  the  compiling. 

Fanny  Crosby  is  a  staunch  friend  of  our  Institution  and  her  poem,  "A 
Pleasant  Reminiscence"  refers  to  a  visit  made  to  us,  which  we  all  thoroughly 
appreciated  and  enjoyed  and  of  which  we  often  speak  to  each  other. 


From  all  indication  the  coming  year  will  be  fraught  with  much  that  is  of 
special  interest  to  the  blind  people.  The  different  conventions  will  undoubt- 
edly discuss  the  importance  of  an  universal  print  for  the  blind.  We  now  have 
the  English  braille,  the  American  braille  and  the  New  York  Point,  in  the 
point  print.  It  seems  eminently  desirable  that  one  system  should  be  adopted, 
that  all  blind  people,  the  world  around,  may  be  able  to  communicate  easily 
with  each  other.  Each  system  has  its  advantages,  may  the  best  be  univer- 
sally adopted! 


The  Suggestive  Program  for  the  Seventh  General  Convention  of  the 
American  Blind  People's  Higher  Education  and  General  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation is  circulating.  The  convention  will  be  holden  at  Chicago,  August 
25-26-27.  A  long  list  of  speakers  is  announced  and  a  multiplicity  of  subjects, 
of  peculiar  interest  to  blind  people,  will  be  under  discussion.  Some  of  the 
subjects  noted  are,  "Circulating  Libraries  for  the  Blind  ;"  "Compulsory  Ed- 
ucation for  the  Blind;'  "Pensioning  of  the  Adult  Blind;"  "Education  of 
Blind  Children  in  the  Public  Schools  ;  "Vocal  Culture  as  a  Profession  for  the 
Blind;"  "Piano  Tuning  as  a  Remunerative  Profession  for  the  Blind;"  "The 
Outlook,   what  the  Blind  can   do  and  what  can  be  done  for  them." 

Among  the  speakers  we  note  Mr.  John  B.  Curtis,  Sup't  of  the  Education 
of  the  Blind  for  the  City  of  Chicago  ;  Miss  Georgia  A.  H.  Turner ;  Mr.  Wal- 
lace McGill ;  Mr.  J.  Newton  Breed;  Prof.  Shotwell  and  a  number  of  others 
who  have  put  much  thought  into  bettering  the  condition  of  the  adult  blind. 


A  1905  Offer. 
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We  have  made  arrangements  witli  the  pub- 
lishers of  Every  Where,  the  magazine 
edited  by  Will  Carleton,  the  poet,  which 
allow  us  to  offer  that  excellent,  handsomely 
illustrated  36  page  magazine  to  all  subscri- 
bers of  Ta/ks  and  Tales  paying  up  arrears  and 
remitting  $1.25  for  renewal.  The  same  offer 
to  new  subscribers.  New  Poems  by  Will 
Carleton  and  Mrs.   Sangster  appear  in  each 

number  of  Every  Where. 

Send  for  sample  copies  of  both   magazines. 

Address  Talks  and  Tales, 

336  Wethersfield  Ave., 

Hartford,   Conn. 
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BY  THE  FAMOUS    TRAVELERS    E.  AND  E.  AND  THEIR  EQUALITY 
FAMOUS  SERVANTS  S.  AND  P. 


CHE  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Academy  of  Arts,  and  the  School  of 
Marine  Cadets  vary  the  line  of  buildings  along  the  quay  of  Vassili 
Ostrof.  The  last  named  was  the  Palace  of  MentchikofF ;  it  is  the  oldest  large 
building  in  the  city,  and  was  by  far  the  finest  building  of  Peter,  the  Great's, 
time.  Peter  could  always  see  Mentchikoff's  lighted  windows  of  an  evening, 
and  when  he  did  not  himself  visit  him,  comforted  himself  with  the  reflec- 
tion "Danilitch  is  making  merry." 

Very  different  is  this  scene  during  the  winter  months,  when  the  Neva 
becomes  the  great  highway  and  is  crowded  with  all  the  best  and  the  worst 
company  in  the  capital.  The  Nikolskoi  Maros,  or  frost  of  St,  Nickolas, 
begins  the  real  winter.  Then,  when  you  cannot  face  the  outer  air  without  a 
gasp,  areas  are  set  apart  on  the  river  for  skating,  race-courses  for  sledges,  and 
ice-hills  are  formed,  down  which  timid  persons  are  accompanied  in  their 
sledges  by  a  conductor.  At  the  end  of  the  fast,  which  closes  at  Christmas,  a 
market  is  held  on  the  Neva,  and  the  booths  form  a  street  a  mile  long,  at 
which  Russians  lay  in  their  provisions  for  the  winter.  The  ice  becomes 
immensely  thick,  but  holes  are  made  in  it  for  the  washer-women,  who  stand 
upon  it  for  hours,  and  plunge  their  arms  into  the  freezing  water  with  temper- 
ature between  twenty  and  thirt}"  degrees  Reaumur,  which  freezes  hats  to 
heads  and  veils  to  faces.  The  natives  are  wonderfully  impervious  not  only  to 
cold  but  to  changes  and  the  same  drivers  who  will  sleep  upon  their  stoves  at 
home,  are  none  the  worse  for  sleeping  for  hours  in  the  open  air  through  the 
cold  winter  nights.  When  any  great  banquet  or  ball  is  given,  huge  fires  are 
lighted  in  the  streets  for  their  benefit,  but  these  are  only  on  grand  occasions. 
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"Oh,  little  father,  thy  nose,  thy  nose!"  a  stranger  will  sometimes 
exclaim,  and  will  begin  rubbing  the  nose — the  white  and  chalky  nose — of  a 
foot-passenger,  with  a  handful  of  snow.  If  you  close  your  eyes,  your  eyelids 
are  immediately  frozen  down,  but  if  a  man's  eyes  freeze  up,  he  will  knock  at 
the  nearest  door,  and  ask  to  come  in  and  be  melted  at  the  stove. 

At  twenty  degrees  of  cold,  children  are  seldom  allowed  to  go  out.  Only 
soldiers  and  officers  must  never  shrink  from  their  duty,  parades  must  never 
be  interrupted,  not  a  sign  of  a  cloak  must  be  seen.  The  Emperor  never  hesi- 
tates to  expose  himself  to  any  amount  of  snow,  rain  or  wind,  and  his  officers 
must  do  the  same.  The  most  pitiable  objects  in  a  Russian  winter  are  the 
recruits,  who,  taken  away  from  their  hot  huts  and  sheepskin  clothing,  are 
hardly  able  to  hold  their  muskets,  whilst  their  fur-clad  countrymen  are  walk- 
ing about  at  their  ease. 

It  is  immediately  in  front  of  the  Winter  Palace  that,  on  the  festival  of 
Epiphania  or  Theophania  (January  6),  the  ceremony  of  the  Benediction  of  the 
Waters  takes  place.  A  wooden  temple  is  erected  on  the  ice,  richly  gilt  and 
painted,  and  hung  round  with  sacred  pictures,  especially  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist. This  temple  is  called  the  Jordan,  a  name  in  frequent  use  for  any  bap- 
tistery or  font,  or  any  basin  in  which  ho)y  water  is  contained.  The  Jordan  is 
surrounded  by  a  hedge  of  fir  boughs,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  a  hole  is  cut 
through  the  ice  to  the  water.  To  this  a  platform  of  boards,  covered  with  red 
cloth,  and  fenced  in  by  fir  boughs,  is  laid  from  the  shore  for  the  procession  to 
pass  over.  First  a  service  is  held  in  the  imperial  chapel,  and  then,  between 
lines  of  troops  and  standards,  the  clerks,  deacons,  priests,  archimandrites  and 
bishops,  in  their  richest  robes  pass,  carrying  lighted  tapers,  censers,  the 
Gospel,  and  sacred  pictures  and  banners,  followed  by  the  Emperor,  the 
Grand  Dukes,  and  all  the  court.  As  it  moves  the  procession  sings  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"The  voice  of  the  Ivord  cried  aloud  upon  the  waters  saying  ;  Come  hither 
and  receive  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  the  spirit  of  understanding  and  of  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  of  Christ,  who  is  manifested  unto  us."     (Thrice). 

"This  day  is  the  nature  of  water  sanctified;  Jordan  floweth  out,  the 
streams  of  his  waters  burst  forth,  when  he  beholds  the  Lord  baptised." 
(Twice). 

"Thou,  O  Christ,  the  King,  as  a  man  didst  come  to  the  river,  and  as  a 
servant  didst  desire  to  be  baptised  by  the  hand  of  the  fore-runner,  for  our 
sins  ;  O  Thou,  who  art  good,  and  the  lover  of  mankind."     (Twice). 

The  Benediction  of  the  Waters  then  takes  place  in  memory  of  the  bap- 
tism of  Christ,  and  by  it  the  Russian  Church  maintains  that  the  nature  of  all 
waters  is  sanctified.  And  such  virtue  given  to  the  water  especially  blest, 
that  it  will  remain  uncorrupt  for  years,  and  be  as  fresh  as  water  immediately 
taken  from  the  spring  or  river.     The  soldiers  fire  as  soon  as  the  service  is 
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finished.  All  are  sprinkled  with  holy  water  with  a  bunch  of  basilka  or  herb 
Basil,  and  the  procession  returns  to  the  Church,  where  some  of  the  conse- 
crated water  :s  given  to  the  priests  and  congregation  to  drink,  with  the  words: 

"Let  us  faithfully  celebrate  the  greatness  of  the  divine  mercy  towards 
us  ;  for  being  made  man  for  our  sins.  He  perfected  our  purification  in  Jor- 
dan;  He  who  alone  is  pure  and  unblemished,  sanctifieth  me  and  the  waters, 
and  bruiseth  the  heads  of  the  serpents  in  the  waters.  Let  us,  therefore,  my 
brethren,  drink  of  this  water  with  joy,  for  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
invisibly  imparted  to  all  who  drink  thereof  with  faith,  by  Christ  our  God,  the 
Saviour  of  our  souls." 

It  was  at  the  Benediction  of  the  Neva  that  both  Peter,  the  Great,  and  his 
grandson,  Peter  H.,  caught  the  colds  of  which  they  died.  Alexander  I.  had 
three  fingers  frost-bitten  during  the  same  ceremony,  and  they  had  to  be 
rubbed  with  snow  before  he  returned  to  the  palace,  and  one  of  his  courtiers 
died  of  the  cold  on  the  occasion. 

If  they  can,  numbers  of  people  will  plunge,  from  religious  motives,  into 
the  hole,  made  for  the  Benediction,  in  the  ice,  and  quantities  of  babies  are 
dipped  through  it.  If  they  die,  which  of  course  they  generally  do,  heaven  is 
secured  for  them  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  this  kind  of  infanticide  is  allowed, 
though  there  is  no  country  where  population  is  so  much  needed  as  in  Russia. 
On  the  evening  on  which  the  service  is  performed,  all  devout  Russians  make 
crosses  on  their  window-shutters  and  doors,  to  prevent  the  evil  spirits 
expelled  from  the  water  from  entering  their  houses. 

St.  Petersburg  is  indebted  for  everything  to  the  Neva — food,  clothing, 
water  and  building-materials. 

It  is  the  greatest  source  of  pride  to  the  inhabitants,  but,  like  the  Nile,  it 
is  the  greatest  source  of  terror  also.  The  length  of  the  river  is  thirteen 
English  miles.  If  a  westerly  storm,  high  water,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the 
ice  were  ever  to  occur  together,  the  whole  city  must  be  destroyed.  Water  is 
the  enemy  most  to  be  dreaded  in  St.  Petersburg,  as  fire  is  in  other  cities. 

The  ice  generally  breaks  up  about  April  20.  No  one,  however,  is  allowed 
to  use  the  river  till  the  governor  of  the  fortress  has  come  to  present  some  of 
the  water  to  the  Emperor  in  a  goblet.  This  the  Emperor  is  expected  to  drain 
and  to  return  to  the  governor  filled  with  gold  pieces,  but  latterly  it  has  been 
found  that  the  goblet  increased  annually  in  size,  so  the  sum  given  now  is 
fixed  at  two  hundred  ducats.  After  the  presentation  of  the  water,  the  gov- 
ernor is  rowed  down  the  river  in  his  state  barge  to  show  that  the  navigation 
is  open  and  safe  and,  soon  after,  the  arrival  of  the  first  ship  is  hailed  as  a  sub- 
ject of  great  rejoicing.  At  this  time  St.  Petersburg  is  at  its  unhealthiest, 
and  the  smells  are  terrible  from  the  masses  of  rubbish  and  offal  which  the 
people  have  been  allowed  unchecked  to  throw  upon  the  canals  all  through 
the  winter. 

Whenever  the  Neva  passes  its  usual  level,  guns  are  fired.  The  first 
attracts  no  attention  :  it  is  "only  an  inundation."  At  the  second  gun,  horses 
are  moved  from  the  stables  in  the  lower  town,  and  other  precautions  are 
taken.  Cellars  are  frequently  flooded  in  the  course  of  the  winter.  The 
vaunted  water  of  the  river  is  often  very  dangerous  to  strangers  and  produc- 
tive of  serious  illness. 
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A  STRUGGLE  WITH  FATE. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  BLIND  GIRL. 


NINA   RHOADES. 


Chapter  XXVI. 

MISS   ADAMS    SPEAKS   HER   MIND. 

%^ES,  it  was  true,  really  true,  although  it  took  my  bewildered  senses  some 
J  time  to  fully  grasp  the  wonderful,  beautiful  truth.  Dr.  Bell — Dr.  Bell, 
whom  I  had  at  first  regarded  as  my  cruel  persecutor  ;  later  as  my  kind,  dis- 
interested friend — was  in  truth,  my  own  brother — the  brother  over  whose 
mysterious  fate  I  had  often  pondered  as  a  happy  child,  and  for  whose  love  and 
care  I  had  longed  so  bitterly  in  later  days.  I  was  no  longer  homeless  or 
friendless,  for  not  only  had  I  found  a  brother,  but  a  sister,  too,  and  a  precious 
little  niece.  Oh,  was  it  any  wonder  that  my  heart  over-flowed  with  love  and 
thankfulness,  and  that  for  a  long  time  I  could  do  nothing  but  weep  tears  of 
pure  joy,  and  murmur  broken  words  of  gratitude. 

It  was  late  before  we  separated  that  night,  and  then  I  lay  awake  for 
hours,  too  happy  to  sleep,  and  longing  for  the  morning,  that  I  might  prove 
beyond  a  doubt  that  this  strange,  delightful  thing  was  not  a  dream,  but  an 
actual,  blissful  reality.  There  were  so  many  questions  to  be  asked — so  much 
to  be  explained  on  both  sides. 

We  were  all  three  sitting  together  the  next  morning  after  breakfast, 
Charlie,  Jessie,  and  I,  still  talking  over  the  wonder  of  it  all,  when  the  waitress 
appeared  with  a  card,  which  she  handed  to  Charlie. 

"Is  it  a  patient,  dear  ?"  inquired  Jessie,  with  some  interest. 

"I  don't  know,  I  think  it  must  be.  I  never  heard  the  name  before,  did 
you?     Miss  Fannie  Adams." 

Jessie  and  I  both  uttered  an  exclamation  of  dismay. 

"It's  that  horrid,  meddling  woman,"  ejaculated  Jessie,  indignantly. 
"She  has  actually  kept  her  word,  and  come  to  tell  us  that  Daisy  is  an  impos- 
tor. Miss  Adams  is  the  woman  who  talked  to  Daisy  at  the  Armstrong's 
yesterday  afternoon." 


*  All  rights  reserved. 
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"Come  along,  Daisy,"  said  Charlie,  rising  promptly.  "Don't  worry, 
Jessie  ;  I  think  we  can  succeed  in  convincing  the  excellent  Miss  Adams  that 
we  know  what  we  are  about." 

"Don't  be  rude  to  her,"  urged  Jessie  anxiously.  "She  deserves  it,  I 
know,  but  it  would  make  her  so  dreadfully  uncomfortable.  Besides,  I  really 
do  feel  that  we  owe  her  a  debt  of  gratitude,  for  if  it  had  not  been  for  her  mak- 
poor  Daisy  so  unhappy,  I  doubt  if  I  could  ever  have  prevailed  on  you  to 
reveal  yourself  in  your  true  colors." 

Charlie  laughed,  and  drawing  my  arm  through  his,  marched  off  with  me 
down  stairs  to  the  parlor.  I  should  scarcely  have  known  Dr.  Bell  that  morn- 
ing. Jessie  told  me  privately  that  he  looked  ten  years  younger.  We  found 
Miss  Adams  in  the  parlor ;  she  rose  on  our  entrance. 

"Dr.  Bell,  I  believe,"  she  began,  not  without  some  embarrassment.  She 
had  evidently  not  expected  to  be  confronted  by  "the  impostor,"  at  that 
moment. 

"Yes,"  said  Charlie,  quietly.  "Will  you  be  seated.  Miss  Adams?  lam 
very  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  my 
sister," 

"Your  sister,  indeed?"  There  was  mild  surprise  in  Miss  Adams'  tone. 
"Do  I  know  your  sister?  You  must  excuse  me,  I  have  such  a  poor  memory 
for  names.  I  remember  I  did  meet  some  Miss  Bells  at  York  Harbor  last 
summer,  very  charming  girls;  are  they  your  sisters?" 

"No,"  said  Charlie,  pleasantly.  He  had  seated  himself  on  the  sofa,  still 
keeping  me  beside  him.  "I  have  only  one  sister,  and  here  she  is.  Miss 
Adams."     He  put  his  arm  protectingly  around  me  as  he  spoke. 

"What!"  gasped  Miss  Adams,  fairly  jumping  out  of  her  chair  in  her 
excitement.  "I  don't  think  I  understand.  This — this  young  woman  your 
sister  !  It  cannot  be,  I  have  come  this  morning  on  purpose  to  tell  you  what  I 
know  about  her.  She  is  the  niece  of  the  former  maid  of  my  mother's  ;  her 
name  is  Margaret  Sheehan." 

"Oh,  no,  it  isn't,  said  Charlie,  with  perfect  composure.  "There  has 
been  a  slight  mistake,  and  I  am  very  sorry.  Miss  Adams,  thrt  you  should  have 
been  deceived,  or  made  uncomfortable  in  any  way.  Her  name  is  Daisy  War- 
ren, and  she  is  my  own  dear  little  sister." 

Miss  Adams  sank  back  in  her  chair,  and  uttered  a  succession  of  short 
gasps. 

"I  must  say,  in  justice  to  my  sister,"  Charlie  went  on,  "that  she  did  not 
herself  know  of  the  relationship  between  us  until  last  evening.  We  have 
been  separated  for  many  years,  and  there  were  reasons  why  I  did  not  think  it 
best  to  tell  her  the  truth  at  first.  She  has  had  a  great  deal  of  sorrow,  poor 
child,  but  it  is  all  over  now.  She  fully  appreciates  all  your  interest  in  her 
welfare,  and  all  you  have  done  for  her,  but  you  will  readily  understand,  that 
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under  the  circumstances,  a  return  to  The  Home  For  Destitute  Blind  is  quite 
out  of  the  question." 

"Well,  of  all  the  incredible  tales  I  have  ever  heard!"  exclaimed  Miss 
Adams,  finding  her  voice  at  last,  "if  this  is  not  the  most  remarkable.  What 
a  deceitful  wretch  that  Mary  Sheehan  must  be." 

'  Oh,  please,  don't  blame  poor  Mrs.  Sheehan,"  I  cried  with  burning 
cheeks.  "She  only  did  what  she  thought  was  right,  and  because  I  begged 
her  to  shield  me  from  the  people  I  thought  were  my  enemies.  She  didn't 
want  to  do  it  for  a  long  time,  and  she  only  yielded  at  last,  because  she  saw 
how  horribly  unhappy  I  was." 

"Deception  is  never  justifiable  under  any  circumstances,"  said  Miss 
Adams,  severely.  "I  shall  certainly  let  Mary  Sheehan  know  my  opinion  of 
her  conduct.  As  to  practical  jokes,  I  have  always  regarded  them  as  the 
most  vulgar  form  of  wit  ;  in  fact,  simply  odious." 

"Practical  jokes,"  repeated  Charlie,  indignantly.  "I  am  afraid  there 
was  not  much  of  a  joke  for  any  one  in  this  case.  If  you  only  realized  what 
this  poor  little  girl  has  suffered — " 

"Excuse  me,  but  I  should  prefer  to  hear  no  more  on  the  subject,"  inter- 
rupted the  visitor,  rising  majestically.  "I  consider,  and  I  always  shall  con- 
sider, that  I  have  been  outrageously  deceived.  How  you,  a  gentleman,  could 
have  acted  as  you  have  done,  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand.  You  allow 
your  sister  to  become  an  object  of  public  charity — to  play  practical  jokes 
upon  kind-hearted,  Christian  ladies,  who  wish  to  befriend  her,  only  that  they 
may  appear  as  objects  of  ridicule.  I  came  here  this  morning,  from  my  friend 
Mrs.  Wilmot — with  whom  I  am  spending  a  few  days — filled  with  the  very 
best  intentions.  I  believed  that  the  girl  was  deceiving  you  and  your  wife, 
that  she  had  given  you  a  false  name,  and  told  some  ridiculous  fictions  about 
her  antecedents.  Instead  of  being  thanked,  as  I  expected,  I  find  myself  the 
victim  of  a  fraud.  I  have  the  honor  to  wish  you  good-morning,  Dr.  Bell." 
With  which  observations.  Miss  Adams  sailed  out  of  the  room,  and  a  moment 
later,  we  heard  carriage  wheels  crunching  the  gravel  drive. 

"Never  mind  about  her,  Daisy  dear,"  said  Charlie,  soothingly,  as  I 
winked  hard  to  keep  back  my  tears.  "She  isn't  worth  it.  Of  all  the  spiteful 
old  maids  I  have  ever  encountered — " 

"I  don't  mind  her,"  I  said,  half  laughing  in  spite  of  the  tears.  "But  I 
am  afraid  she  will  visit  her  wrath  on  poor  Mrs.  Sheehan." 

"I  don't  believe  she  will  do  that,  and  even  if  she  should  it  won't  matter. 
Do  you  suppose  that  anyone  who  has  been  kind  to  you,  my  little  girl,  shall 
be  allowed  to  suffer?  I  intend  to  take  the  Sheehaus  and  Wests  under  my 
special  protection,  and  they  shall  be  provided  for,  never  fear." 

"Oh,  how  good  you  are,"  I  cried  impulsively.  "When  I  think  of  all  the 
trouble  and  anxiety  I  might  have  spared  you,  if  I  hadn't  been  such  a  goose, 
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and  run  away  from  the  Garlands,  I  feel  as  if  I  could  never  forgive  myself." 

"Never  mind  about  that  now,  my  dear  ;  I  am  too  happy  at  having  found 
you  at  last,  to  think  about  anything  else  just  at  present.  And,  after  all,  I 
don't  know  but  what  Miss  Adams  is  right  on  one  point.  If  I  had  come  for- 
ward like  a  man  in  the  beginning,  as  I  was  half  inclined  to  do,  instead  of 
hanging  back  like  a  coward,  what  a  world  of  sorrow  and  anxiety  we  might  all 
have  been  spared.  Do  you  know,  Daisy,  I  had  half  made  up  iny  mind  to  call 
on  Aunt  Margaret,  and  declare  myself  openly,  on  that  day  when  I  met  you  in 
Chicago.  I  actually  went  as  far  as  the  house  that  evening,  and  walked  up 
and  down  the  sidewalk  for  half  an  hour,  trying  to  make  up  my  mind  to  ring 
the  bell,  and  announce  myself.  But  the  fear  of  what  you  would  think  of  me, 
and  how  aunt  Margaret  herself  would  receive  me  after  all  those  years,  held 
me  back.  I  knew  she  adored  you,  and  that  you  had  everything  in  the  world 
to  make  you  happy.  I  see  my  folly  now,  but  at  the  time  it  really  seemed  as 
though  the  kindest  thing  I  could  do  was  to  keep  myself  out  of  the  way.  I 
would  give  ten  years  of  my  life  to  undo  the  past,  and  spare  you  all  that  my 
cowardice  and  folly  have  caused  you." 

"How  very  different  things  would  have  been  if  I  had  known  who  you 
were  that  day,"  I  said  reflectively.  "But  never  mind,  Charlie,  you  did  what 
you  thought  was  best,  and  as  you  told  Miss  Adams  just  now,  it  is  all  over  at 
last.     You  did  write  to  George  as  soon  as  you  knew  I  was  in  trouble?" 

"Yes,  indeed,  and  I  told  him  the  whole  story  frankly,  and  left  it  to  his 
judgment  and  that  of  his  wife,  whether  or  not  they  considered  it  best  to  tell 
you  the  truth.  Ripley  replied  at  once,  admitting  the  justice  of  my  claims, 
and  giving  me  the  power  to  do  whatever  I  thought  best.  But  his  cable  only 
arrived  on  the  very  evening  before  you  ran  away  from  the  Garlands,  too  late 
to  be  of  any  use.  But  here  comes  Jessie  to  bear  the  result  of  the  interview 
with  the  charming  Miss  Adams." 

"Oh,  Jessie,  I  am  so  happy — so  happy,"  I  cried,  flinging  my  arms  impul- 
sively round  her  neck,  as  we  were  saying  good-night  that  evening.  "I  never, 
never  thought  I  could  be  so  happy  again  !  If  I  could  only  feel  sure  that 
mother  knew." 

"I  am  sure  she  does  know,  dear,"  said  Jessie,  kissing  :ne.  "I  am  sure 
the  friends  who  have  left  us,  watch  over  us,  and  know  what  is  happening  to 
us.  I  can  never  feel  that  my  dear  father  is  far  away  ;  I  am  sure  that  he  is 
very  sorry  when  I  am  sad,  and  glad  when  I  am  happy.  And  if  it  is  true,  he 
must  be  very  glad  now,  for  I  never  was  happier  in  my  life.  The  one  shadow 
on  my  husband's  life  has  been  removed,  and  you  know,  Daisy,  his  troubles 
are  my  troubles,  for  he  is  all  the  world  to  me." 

"Oh,  Jessie,"  I  whispered,  "love  me  a  little,  too.  I  have  been  so  very 
lonely  ;  I  have  longed  so  for  some  one  to  love  me. 

Jessie's  answer  was  to  gather  me  close  in  her  kind  arms,  and  though  she 
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said  nothing  in  words,  her  kisses  and  her  tears  were  all  the  assurance  I 
needed,  and  when  I  said  my  prayers  that  night,  it  was  with  a  heart  so  full  of 
love  and  thankfulness,  that  I  could  find  no  words  in  which  to  express  it  all, 
but  I  am  sure  God  knew  all  about  it,  without  any  words  from  nie. 

Chapter  XXVII. 

GEORGE   MAKES   ATONEMENT. 

"It  is  perfectly  splendid,  Daisy,  I  don't  see  a  single  fault  in  it.  If  the 
publishers  don't  take  it,  they  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves." 

Jessie  spoke  in  a  tone  of  decided  conviction,  as  she  folded  the  typewritten 
pages  of  my  first  completed  short  story.  It  was  only  a  short  story,  but  how  I 
had  worked  over  it,  and  dreamed  and  planned  over  it.  The  kind  words 
of  praise  aud  encouragement  brought  a  glad,  proud  smile  to  my  lips.  Jessie 
was  a  critical  little  person,  and  I  knew  she  never  flattered. 

It  was  a  November  evening,  and  Jessie  and  I  were  together  in  her  pleas- 
ant sitting-room.  Six  weeks  before  we  had  returned  to  the  city,  and  my 
brother's  pretty  luxurious  home,  where  I  found  myself,  a  truly  welcome,  and 
a  truly  happy  guest. 

"You  must  let  Charlie  read  it  before  you  try  your  luck,"  Jessie  went  on, 
still  referring  to  the  story.  "He  is  a  good  judge,  and  he  will  be  so  inter- 
ested." 

"But  he  is  so  busy,"  I  protested  weakly  ;  "I  hate  to  have  him  take  the 
time." 

"Nonsense  !  take  the  time,  indeed  !  Why,  there  is  nothing  he  would 
enjoy  more.  Don't  you  know,  you  little  goose,  that  he  adores  the  very 
ground  you  walk  on,  and  considers  everything  you  do  as  simply  marvelous?" 

I  said  nothing,  but  leaned  back,  in  my  chair,  with  a  sigh  of  infinite  con- 
tent. 

"And  even  if  the  horrid  publishers  should  be  so  mean  as  not  to  appreci- 
ate your  merits,  as  they  deserve,"  continued  Jessie,  "you  can  always  write 
for  us.  I  have  always  thought  it  would  be  the  most  delightful  thing  to  know 
a  real  live  author  intimately.  You  can  tell  me  all  your  plots  before  you  write 
them  down,  and  perhaps  sometimes  you  will  even  let  me  make  a  suggestion. 
Oh,  it  will  be  delightful." 

I  laughed,  and  assured  her  she  might  make  as  many  suggestions  as  she 
liked,  and  then  I  added  more  seriously — 

"If  I  could  only  turn  my  talent — if  it  really  is  a  talent — to  some  practical 
use.  If  I  could  really  believe  that  I  might  be  able  in  time  to  support  myself 
by  writing,  I  think  I  should  be  almost  too  proud  and  too  happy  to  live." 

"Who  knows  what  may  happen  in  time?"  said  Jessie,  hopefully.  "But, 
Daisy,  dear,  don't  let  Charlie  hear  you  talk  about  supporting  yourself  ;  he 
hates  the  idea." 
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"I  dou't  see  why,  if  it  would  make  me  feel  more  independent,"  I  said,  a 
trifle  indignantly. 

"Because,  dear,  he  feels  that  he  owes  you  fo  much,  and  it  is  the  only  way 
in  which  he  can  do  something  to  make  up  for  it  all.  Even  now  he  feels  that 
he  can't  do  half  enough.  Oh,  Daisy,  you  have  no  idea  how  much  he  has 
suffered," 

"I  think  he  is  very  foolish,  and  very  morbid,  then,"  I  said,  decidedly. 
"I  wish  he  would  forget  about  all  that  now;  I  have  forgotten  and  forgiven 
long  ago,  and,  after  all,  it  was  only  an  accident.  Charlie  is  an  angel,  but  I 
really  do  think  he  is  just  a  little  bit  morbid  on  that  one  subject." 

Jessie  made  no  answer.  In  her  heart  I  think  she  quite  agreed  with  me. 
We  were  both  silent  for  a  few  moments  ;  then  the  clock  on  the  mantel 
struck  nine. 

"How  late  Charlie  is,"  remarked  Jessie,  regretfully.  "I  do  hope  he 
won't  be  kept  out  again  to-night.     He  looked  so  tired  this  afternoon." 

"What  did  he  say  in  his  note?" 

"Merely  that  he  was  detained  by  a  very  serious  case,  and  wouldn't  be  at 
home  to  dinner.  I  think  he  has  had  a  bad  case  for  two  or  three  days,  he  has 
looked  so  worried,  but  he  never  tells  me  about  his  patients.  It  is  a  grand 
thing  for  a  man  to  be  a  physician  ;  he  has  such  a  wide  field  for  doing  good, 
but  it's  a  little  hard  sometimes  on  the  wives  and  sisters  at  home." 

"There's  Charlie,  now,"  I  exclaimed.     "I  hear  his  key  in  the  door." 

In  another  moment  Charlie  had  come  into  the  room. 

"You  won't  have  to  go  out  again  to-night,  will  you,  dear?"  Jessie 
inquired,  anxiously,  as  her  husband  stooped  to  kiss  her. 

"No,  not  to-night,"  he  answered.  "I  have  had  a  very  trying  case,  but 
it's  over  now." 

He  spoke  with  unusual  gravity,  and  coming  over  to  the  sofa,  where  I  was 
sitting,  took  the  vacant  place  by  m}-  side. 

"Daisy,"  he  began,  very  gently,  after  a  brief  silence,  "I  have  a  piece  of 
news  for  you,  which  I  think  will  surprise  you  very  much.  George  Ripley  is 
dead." 

"George  dead  !"  I  gave  a  violent  start,  and  uttered  a  faint  gasp.  "Oh, 
Charlie,  how  do  you  know — are  you  quite  sure?  Oh,  poor,  poor  Rose  !  what 
will  she  do?" 

"I  have  been  attending  him  for  the  past  few  days,"  said  Charlie  gravely. 
"He  died  an  hour  ago." 

"And  was  Rose  with  him?  Where  is  she?  Oh,  Charlie,  you  must  let  me 
go  to  her.  I  might  be  able  to  comfort  her  a  little,  and  she  was  very  good  to 
me  when  mother  died." 

I  half  rose  as  I  spoke,  but  he  drew  me  back  gently. 

"You  shall  go  to-morrow  if  you  like,  but  not  to-night.     Rose  is  all  right ; 
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Ripley's  sister  and  her  husband  are  with  her.  They  all  came  home  on  the 
steamer  together,  and  are  staying  at  the  Buckingham.  Ripley  was  taken  ill 
before  they  landed,  and  by  the  time  the}'  reached  the  hotel,  he  was  in  a  rag- 
ing fever.  It  was  a  bad  case  of  pneumonia,  and  was  hopeless  from  the  first. 
Some  of  the  hotel  people  advised  their  sending  for  me.  Rose  had  no  idea  at 
first  who  I  was,  and  afterwards  she  didn't  mind." 

"I  am  glad  you  were  with  her,"  I  said  ;  "you  were  kind,  I  know.  But, 
oh,  Charlie,  how  dreadful !  Did  he  suffer  very  much?  Did  he  know  that  he 
was  going  to  die?" 

"Yes,  he  was  conscious  for  an  hour  or  two  this  afternoon.  He  knew  his 
wife  and  child,  and,  Daisy  dear,  I  have  something  else  to  tell  you.  Don't 
tremble  so,  my  child,  it  is  nothing  to  frighten  you,  but — but — Ripley  told  me 
something  just  before  he  died — made  a  sort  of  confession,  in  fact.  Do  you 
remember  what  you  told  me  about,  how  angry  George  was  when  you  asked 
him  a  question  about  some  papers  ?" 

"Yes,  oh,  yes." 

"Well,  dear,  you  were  not  wrong  in  the  suspicion,  for  which  you  have 
blamed  yourself  so  bitterly.     George  Ripley  destroyed  your  father's  will." 

"Oh,  no,  no!"  I  cried,  shrinking  back  almost  in  terror,  "it  can't  be  true 
— it  isn't  true.  Oh,  I  have  despised  myself  so  for  that  hateful  suspicion.  Oh, 
the  disgrace  of  it  for  poor  Rose."     And  I  covered  my  face  with  my  hands. 

"Rose  knows  nothing  about  it  as  yet,"  said  Charlie,  soothingly,  "and 
perhaps  she  may  never  know.  When  Ripley  became  conscious,  and  heard 
my  name,  he  seemed  to  suspect  the  truth  at  once.  He  asked  me  if  I  were 
not  your  brother,  and  when  I  said  that  I  was,  he  said  that  he  had  something 
to  tell  me,  which  he  did  not  wish  any  one  else  to  hear.  He  sent  every  one 
out  of  the  room,  even  his  wife,  and  then  he  told  nie.  He  said  he  left  the 
affair  entirely  in  my  hands.  I  think  it  troubled  his  conscience  a  good  deal, 
and  that  he  was  happier  after  he  had  freed  his  mind.  He  made  me  write 
down  his  confession,  word  for  word,  and  then  he  signed  it  himself." 

"But  Rose  didn't  know,  you  say.     Rose  may  never  know?" 

"That  matter  rests  with  you.  If  you  wish  the  affair  kept  secret.  Rose 
need  never  know." 

"Of  course  I  wish  it  kept  secret,"  I  cried,  indignantly.  "Do  you  suppose 
I  want  my  sister's  husband  to  be  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the  world?  What 
would  father  and  mother  think  of  me  if  I  did  such  a  thing?  Father,  who  was 
so  proud  and  so  honorable,  and  mother,  who  loved  Rose  so  !  Besides  what 
good  could  it  do,  to  have  the  thing  come  out  now,  after  all  this  time  ?" 

"You  forget  the  money  !"  said  Charlie,  quietly. 

"The  money  !"  I  repeated,  a  sudden  light  breaking  in  upon  me.  "You 
mean  the  money  father  left?  Some  of  it  would  have  been  mine,  but  the  will 
was  destroyed,  I  cannot  have  that  money  now." 
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"George  Ripley  left  a  written  confession  of  his  crime,  Charlie  explained. 
"If  that  paper  were  shown  to  Rose  I  am  sure  she  would  not  refuse  to  give 
you  what  is  rightfully  your  own."' 

I  was  silent,  ray  brain  seemed  on  fire  with  co'iflicting  emotions.  What 
was  I  to  do?     What  ought  I  to  do  ? 

"It  wasn't  Rose's  fault,"  I  said  after  awhile.  It  would  make  her  very 
unhappy  to  learn  what  her  husband  had  done.  Rose  was  mother's  own 
child.     And  yet  you  say  the  money  is  mine,  you  think  I  ought  to  take  it." 

"I  didn't  say  that  ;  I  only  said  the  money  was  yours,  undoubtedly  your 
parents  intended  you  to  have  it." 

"Is  it  a  great  deal  ? — would  it  make  a  great  difference  to  Rose  if  I  took  it?' ' 

"It  would  not  have  made  much  difference  to  her  a  year  ago,  but  things 
are  changed  now.  Ripley  was  not  an  economical  man,  and  he  has  been  spec- 
ulating a  good  deal  lately.  From  what  he  told  me,  I  am  afraid  he  has  squan- 
dered the  larger  part  of  his  fortune.  There  is  enough  left,  I  imagine,  to 
make  his  wife  and  child  very  comfortable,  but  that  is  all." 

"Advise  me  what  to  do,  Charlie,"  I  said,  helplessly  ;  "I  will  do  whatever 
you  think  is  right." 

"My  dear  child,  I  would  rather  you  didn't  ask  nie.  You  must  do  as  you 
think  best ;  the  money  is  yours,  and  you  have  a  perfect  right  to  claim  it.  It 
is  only  natural  that  you  should  wish  to  have  it." 

"Then  you  would  rather  I  took  it?"  I  said,  with  a  catch  in  my  voice. 

"If  it  rested  with  me,  I  would  say  no — a  thousand  times  no — but  J  have 
no  right  to  advise  you  in  this  matter.     Every  woman  likes  to  be  independent." 

"And  you  don't  mind  taking  care  of  me — you  don't  mind  my  being 
dependent  on  you  and  Jessie?" 

"My  darling,  I  can  do  so  little,  and  I  owe  you  so  much  ;  how  can  you  ask 
such  a  question  ?" 

"And  if  I  take  it  Rose  will  be  poor?  She  isn't  used  to  going  without 
things  she  wants,  it  will  make  a  great  difference  to  her." 

"Undoubtedly  it  will  make  a  great  deal  of  difference,  but  I  don't  mean 
by  that  that  she  will  be  in  any  danger  of  starving,  or  even  in  any  actual 
want." 

"Mother  loved  Rose  very  much,"  I  said,  slowly.  "I  can't  do  anything 
to  make  Rose  unhappy.  She  is  very  proud  ;  I  think  it  would  almost  kill  her 
to  learn  that  her  husband  was  not  all  that  she  believed  him  to  be," 

Charlie  made  no  answer,  but  he  put  his  arm  around  me  tenderly,  and  I 
laid  my  head  down  on  his  shoulder  for  a  moment. 

"What  would  you  do  if  you  were  in  my  place,  Jessie?"  I  inquired,  turn- 
ing to  my  practical  liitle  sister-in-law. 

"I  should  let  Rose  keep  her  money,"  said  Jessie,  without  the  slightest 
hesitation. 
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"Then,  Charlie,  will  you  give  me  that  paper?  What  have  you  done 
with  it?" 

For  answer  Charlie  drew  a  folded  paper  from  his  pocket,  and  placed  it  in 
my  hand,  without  a  word.  I  rose  and  walked  steadily  to  the  fire-place.  I 
leaned  forward,  and  dropped  the  paper  into  the  hot  coals.  Next  moment 
George's  confession  wf.s  lying  in  the  grate,  a  little  pile  of  harmless  ashes. 

The  next  morning  Jessie  and  I  went  to  see  Rose.  We  waited  in  the  recep- 
tion room  of  the  hotel,  while  the  servant  took  up  our  cards,  and  in  a  few 
moments  a  lady  appeared,  who  introduced  herself  as  George's  sister,  Mrs. 
Fletcher.  Mrs.  Fletcher's  home  was  not  in  Chicago,  and  I  had  only  met  her 
once  or  twice  before,  but  she  greeted  me  very  kindly. 

"Rose  has  sent  me  to  bring  you  to  her  room,"  she  said  ;  "she  is  not 
equal  to  coming  down  stairs  to-day.  If  your  friend  will  wait  for  you  here,  I 
will  bring  you  back  in  a  little  while." 

Jessie  agreed,  and  Mrs.  Fletcher  took  me  up  in  the  elevator  to  Rose's 
private  parlor,  where  I  found  my  sister  lying  on  the  sofa,  from  which  she  did 
not  rise  on  my  entrance. 

Our  greeting  was  very  calm,  almost  cold.  Rose  had  never  been  a  dem- 
onstrative person,  and  now  grief  seemed  to  have  hardened,  rather  than 
softened  her.  However,  she  returned  my  kiss,  and  asked  me  to  sit  down 
beside  her.  Mrs.  Fletcher  drew  up  a  low  chair  to  the  sofa,  and  then  went 
out,  leaving  us  alone  together. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Daisy,"  said  Rose  in  a  low,  unemotional  voice,  as 
I  took  her  cold  limp  hand  in  mine,  "but  even  now  it  is  hard  to  forgive  you, 
when  I  think  of  all  the  trouble  and  anxiety  your  conduct  has  caused  my  dear 
husband." 

I  was  silent,  and  the  tears  started  to  my  eyes,  but  I  comforted  myself 
with  the  reflection  that  it  was  not  at  all  likely  that  George  had  given  his 
wife  a  strictly  truthful  account  of  his  own  treatment  of  me. 

"J  have  never  been  able  to  understand  your  conduct,"  Rose  went  on, 
after  waiting  in  vain  lor  me  to  speak.  "Think  of  your  running  away  from 
the  Garlands,  those  good  Christian  people,  and  bringing  all  that  trouble  and 
scandal  upon  them.     It  was  very  wicked,  Daisy." 

"I  was  very  unhappy  at  the  Garlands,"  I  said  meekly. 

"Entirely  through  your  own  fault.  Dr.  Garland  wrote  George  that  he 
and  his  sister  had  done  all  in  their  power  for  your  happiness.  Then  to 
become  an  inmate  of  The  Home  For  Destitute  Blind,  it  was  simply  disgrace- 
ful. I  felt  as  though  I  could  never  hold  up  my  head  again  when  George  told 
me  all  about  it.  Did  you  never  realize  what  dreadful  things  people  would 
say  about  us?" 

"Don't  let  us  talk  about  that  now.  Rose,"  I  said,  earnestly.  "My 
brother  and  his  wife  have  forgiven  everything,  and  I  am  very  happy  with 
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them.  My  sister-in-law  came  with  me  this  morning.  She  is  waiting  for  me 
down  stairs.    Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  her  ;  she  is  very  lovely?" 

"Of  coarse  not,"  said  Rose,  irritably.  "I  should  not  think  of  seeing  any 
strangers  at  present.  But  I  am  glad  you  are  happy,"  she  added  in  a  kinder 
tone.  "Your  brother  was  very  kind  ;  it  seemed  so  odd  to  think  he  was  my 
own  first  cousin,  when  he  was  such  a  perfect  stranger.  The  whole  story  is 
most  romantic,  I  don't  think  I  was  ever  so  much  surprised  in  my  life  as  I  was 
when  George  told  me  your  brother  was  alive,  after  all." 

We  talked  for  a  few  moments  longer,  and  then  Mrs.  Fletcher  returned, 
and  I  rose  to  go.  When  the  moment  of  parting  came  Rose  broke  down  sud- 
denly, and  clnng  round  my  neck,  with  more  affection  than  she  had  shown 
during  the  rest  of  the  interview,  sobbing  that  her  heart  was  broken,  and  that 
she  should  never  be  happy  again.  But  she  controlled  herself  almost  imme- 
diately, and  as  I  left  the  room  I  heard  her  giving  some  directions  to  her  maid 
about  being  very  careful  to  see  that  the  crape  on  her  new  dress  was  suffi- 
ciently wide. 

On  the  way  out  I  asked  if  I  might  see  little  George,  and  Mrs.  Fletcher 
took  me  to  the  temporary  nursery,  where  I  found  my  little  nephew  and  old 
Hannah.  The  baby  did  not  remember  me  in  the  least,  and  ran  away  and  hid 
when  I  tried  to  kiss  him,  but  Hannah  cried  when  she  saw  nie,  and  assured  me 
as  she  wrung  my  hand,  that  I  would  never  know  what  she  had  suffered  when 
Mrs.  Ripley  had  told  her  I  was  lost,  and  no  one  knew  what  had  become  of  me. 

"As  for  poor  Mrs,  Ripley  herself,"  she  went  on,  "she  did  take  on  awful 
bad,  and  it  seemed  as  if  poor  Mr.  Ripley  would  about  go  out  of  his  mind, 
poor  gentleman." 

I  found  Jessie  waiting  for  me  in  the  reception  room,  and  we  walked 
home  together  almost  in  silence.  That  evening  as  we  were  all  sitting 
together  after  dinner,  I  broke  rather  a  long  silence  by  the  remark — 

"It  is  just  one  year  ago  to-night  since  I  arrived  at  the  Garlands.  I  won- 
der if  any  other  year  of  my  life  will  be  quite  so  eventful  ;  I  must  confess,  I 
rather  hope  not,  though  the  latter  part  has  been  very,  very  happy." 

"The  first  part  was  hard  enough  for  you,  little  girl,"  said  Charlie,  sadl}-. 
"I  wonder  if  we  can  ever  begin  to  make  up  to  you  for  all  you  have  suffered." 

"But  Daisy  is  very  happy  now,"  put  in  Jessie  in  her  bright,  sweet  voice, 
"and  we  are  going  to  make  her  so  happy,  that  by  and  by  she  will  forget  all 
about  that  miserable  time,  and  only  remember  how  dear,  and  good,  and  brave 
she  has  been,  and  how  dearly  we  all  love  her." 

And  Jessie's  words  have  proved  quite  true.  More  than  one  happy  year 
has  come  and  gone  since  that  evening,  and  in  my  busy,  contented  life  I  have 
almost  forgotten  the  dark  clouds  that  once  threatened  to  engulf  all  my  future 
in  hopeless  misery, 

I  am  a  very  busy  woman  now,  for  the  publishers  did  take  my  story,  and 
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not  only  that  story  but  many  another  as  well.  I  am  not  wholly  dependent 
upon  my  brother  ;  not  that  that  fact  makes  any  real  difference  to  either  of 
us,  our  affection  is  too  deep  and  sincere  to  be  troubled  b)'  any  such  trifles.  I 
think  Charlie  ard  Jessie  have  learned  to  love  me  dearly  ;  they  say  they  could 
not  get  on  without  me,  but  I  tell  them  that  is  all  nonsense,  for  they  got  on 
very  well  indeed  before  they  ever  made  my  acquaintance. 

Lulu  is  growing  a  big  girl;  she  goes  to  school,  and  is  regarded  by  her 
teachers  and  friends  as  quite  a  remarkable  child.  She  is  quite  devoted  to 
"Aunt  Daisy,"  and  as  for  me,  I  believe  I  fairly  worship  her. 

Not  long  ago  I  received  a  short  letter  from  Rose,  informing  me  of  her 
engagement  to  her  friend  Fred  Harris.  She  seemed  very  happy,  and  we  all 
sent  our  hearty  congratulations.  Fred  has  done  very  well  in  the  world  since 
those  early  days  when  he  and  Rose  used  to  meet  at  dancing  school,  and  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  my  sister's  second  matrimonial  venture  will 
prove  a  most  satisfactory  one. 

I  have  never  met  Miss  Adams  since  that  morning  at  Peak's  Point.  We 
hear  of  her  occasionally  through  our  mutual  friend,  Mrs.  Lester.  She  has 
lately  taken  up  painting,  and  considers  herself  as  a  rising  artist,  but  has 
given  up  Mental  Science,  because,  as  she  informed  Mrs.  Lester,  it  did  not 
prove  as  spiritual  as  she  had  been  made  to  believe. 

Jessie  and  I  frequently'  visit  The  Home,  where  I  always  receive  a  hearty 
welcome  from  Mary  Green,  and  most  of  the  other  inmates,  in  fact,  except 
old  Catherine,  who  invariably  treats  me  as  ihough  I  had  shown  extremely 
bad  taste  in  preferring  the  frivolous  pleasure  of  the  outside  world  to  the 
solid  comforts  of  The  Home. 

And  poor  little  Mollie,  once  my  only  friend,  what  of  her  ?  Mollie  is  my 
friend  still,  and  we  have  plenty  of  opportunities  for  strengthening  that 
friendship,  for  she  is  my  maid,  and  constant  companion.  It  was  all  Charlie's 
doing.  He  it  was  who  persuaded  her  aunt  to  let  her  leave  the  milliner's 
establishment,  and  who  sent  her  to  school  for  two  whole  years,  that  she 
might  learn  to  read  to  me,  and  make  herself  otherwise  useful.  Mollie  has 
fulfilled  the  promise  of  her  youth  ;  she  is  a  bright,  capable  girl,  and  is  devoted 
body  and  soul,  to  us  all,  from  Charlie  down  to  Lulu's  kitten.  All  the  other 
members  of  the  West  family  are  thriving,  two  of  the  boys  are  already  in 
good  places,  and  Mrs.  West  has  removed  from  the  shanty  to  comfortable 
rooms  in  one  of  the  new  model  tenements.  Mrs.  West  is  a  very  happy 
woman,  and  frequently  declares,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  so  Mollie  tells  me, 
that  the  luckiest  day  of  her  life  was  the  day  when  she  took  the  apparently 
homeless,  friendless  blind  girl  into  her  own  poor  home,  and  her  warm 
motherly  heart. 

Yes,  that  is  all  the  story  ;  it  wasn't  much  of  a  story,  was  it  ?  No,  I  never 
did  have  a  lover,  but  does  that  matter  so  very  much,  after  all  ?     Are  married 
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people  the  only  happy  mortals  on  the  earth  ?  There,  I  hear  you  girls  saying, 
"that  is  an  old  maid  talking."  Excuse  me,  my  dears,  I  dare  say  you  are 
right;  I  am  an  old  maid,  it  is  true,  or  at  least  growing  to  be  one  very  fast, 
but  I  am,  nevertheless,  a  supremely  happy  woman.  With  Charlie  and  Jessie 
and  Lulu  to  love  me,  and  with  all  the  dear  friends  I  have  made,  and  the 
pleasant  work,  which  fills  up  so  much  of  my  time,  I  feel  that  I  have  nothing 
left  to  ask  for.  Blind,  plain,  unmarried,  I  doubt  if  God's  bright  sun  shines 
down  upon  a  more  serenely  contented  being,  or  a  lighter  heart. 

[The  end.] 


IT  MAY  BE. 


It  may  be,  when  life's  long  day  is  done, 
And  we  have  wearied  with  the  endless  game 
Of  hide-and-seek,  for  fortune,  wealth  and  fame 

And  thrown  aside  our  playthings  one  by  one, — 

That  we  shall  gladly  welcome  peaceful  rest, 
And  toddle,  tired  children,  off  to  bed, 
With  heavy  eyes,  and  drowsy,  nodding  head. 

To  fall  asleep  on  Mother  Nature's  breast. 

It  may  be,  as  the  shadows  onward  creep, 

While  loved  ones  gently  smooth  the  silken  hair 
That  we  shall  breath  a  little  evening  prayer, 

Sweet  childhood's  "Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep." 

It  may  be  there's  another  day  than  this, 
A  brighter  day  than  we  have  known  before, 
When  morning  sun  will  stream  across  the  floor 

And  we  shall  be  awakened  with  a  kiss. 

— A  7 rue  Republic. 
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THE  NAME  OF  FRIEND. 


SHERMAN  C.  SWIFT. 


How  sweet  the  name  sounds  to  the  listening  ear, 
How  full  of  melody,  how  strong  to  cheer, 
When  uttered  by  the  lips  of  one  we  love  ; 
Ah,  then  our  burdens  grow  as  light  as  air, 
Our  souls  inspired  great  things  to  do  and  dare, 
Our  title  to  the  name  of  "  Friend  "  to  prove. 

It  is  the  magic  key  that  opes  the  door 

Of  love's  great  treasure-house  with  all  its  store, 

Of  golden  service,  of  devotion's  gems  : 

It  is  a  sceptre  that  confers  on  him 

Who  wields  it,  such  royal  splendor  as  does  dim 

The  glory  of  imperial  diadems. 

O  mighty  name  ;  that  while  this  world  shall  last 

The  souls  of  men  will  knit  together  fast. 

And  hold  them  thus  till  life  in  death  does  end ; 

What  wondrous  power,  what  magic  spell  is  thine 

Whereby  thou  dost,  like  clinging  ivy  twine 

About  the  heart,  thou  dear,  sweet  name  of  "  Friend." 


^"^=^^^=^ 
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Pinehurst." 


MRS.  M.  M.  BUCKNER. 


Chapter  IV. 

CHE  days  were  so  long  and  hot  that  it  was  decided  that  it  would  be  best 
to  let  the  children  spend  a  few  hours  every  morning  with  their  books. 
Mrs.  Hunter  was  a  tireless  teacher  and  Mrs.  Land  insisted  on  taking  charge 
of  the  music,  saying  it  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  teach  the  children  and  as 
she  was  neglecting  her  music,  the  practice  would  be  a  benefit  to  her.  This 
arrangement  met  with  considerable  disapproval  at  first,  the  children  com- 
plained that  they  were  not  having  any  vacation,  but  soon  found  that  the 
short  session  gave  a  much  keener  relish  for  amusement  and  kept  the  time 
from  lagging.  It  is  true  that  "All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy," 
and  it  is  equally  true  that  all  play  soon  satiates  the  most  frolicsome  nature. 
The  discovery  of  this  fact  soon  restored  entire  satisfaction  to  the  young 
people. 

Jack  was  at  the  blackboard  and  after  several  hopeless  attempts  at  an 
example  in  cube  root,  gave  it  up  and  was  industriously  engaged  in  carica- 
turing Em  and  Lil,  deriving  so  much  amusement  from  his  work  that  he  was 
quite  convulsed  with  merriment  at  times. 

"Let's  see,"  he  giggled,  looking  towards  the  girls  who  had  contemptu- 
ously turned  their  backs  on  the  artist,  "that  nose  is  turned  a  trifle  too  high 
for  Lil's,  but  the  shape  is  all  right.  Now  Em's  face  looks  just  as  much  like  a 
full  moon  as  this,  but  the  mouth  is  a  little  one-sided." 

"I  say,"  said  Bertie,  "Aunt  Kate  must  have  forgotten  us.  What's  the 
matter,  do  you  suppose,  Meg?" 

Meg,  usually  so  studious,  yawned  with  her  face  in  her  geography  and 
replied,  "I  thought  I  heard  some  one  drive  up  an  hour  ago  and  I  believe  I 
hear  strange  voices  now." 

"I'm  going  to  tip-toe  out  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,"  said  Lil,  and  away 
she  went,  returning  in  a  few  minutes  with  the  report  of  company,  "and  from 
the  way  Hester  is  flying  around  in  the  kitchen,  I  think  they  are  going  to  stay 
till  dinner." 

A  patter  of  feet  and  Trotty  appeared,  looking  quite  important.  "Know 
yourreadin?"  he  demanded. 


*  All  rights  reserved. 
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For  to  him,  "readin"  was  all  that  was  done  in  the  schoolroom.  They 
laughed  and  asked  him  if  Aunt  Kate  sent  him  in  there. 

"Know  your  readin'?"  he  persisted,  and  each  one  was  compelled  to 
answer  the  small  man  before  he  would  deign  to  impart  any  information. 

"Yes,  dere's  comp'uy,  an'  Auntie  says  if  you  all  know  your  readin',  put 
up  your  books.  Does  you  know  all  your  a,  b,  c's,  Dack?"  he  inquired  earn- 
estly, evidently  thinking  that  if  the  work  on  the  board  was  a  specimen  of 
Jack's  attainments  he  couldn't  be  far  beyond  the  alphabet. 

"I  get  some  of  them  wrong  some  times,  when  they  are  in  German  text, 
sonny,"  said  Jack,  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  Lil's  picture  to  make  her 
short  hair  stand  on  end. 

"Cause  if  you  does,"  said  Trotty,  looking  very  wise,  "I's  got  som'fin  to 
tell  you,  nice.  Guess  what  us  got  for  dessert,"  and  without  waiting  for  an 
answer  he  added  quickly,  "A  great  big  watermelon — Jonas  brought  it  'dis 
mornin,  "  and  he  laughed  gleefully,  as  he  skipped  about  and  stood  on  one 
foot,  while  the  children  hastily  piled  up  their  bocks,  eager  gladness  shining 
in  every  face  at  the  unexpected  holiday. 

"I  wish  visitors  would  happen  in  every  day,  especially  when  I  have  such 
horrid  sums  as  I  had  to-day,"  remarked  Jack,  as  they  left  the  schoolroom. 

The  guests  were  sitting  in  the  back  piazza,  which  was  the  coolest, 
breeziest  place  about  the  house.  The  sunshine  peeping  in  through  the  thick 
screen  of  vines,  made  little  wavering  patches  of  brightness  on  the  floor,  while 
the  leaves  of  the  aspen  rustled  soft  music,  soothing  as  the  patter  of  summer 
rain  at  night.  A  large,  fat  man  with  a  sleek,  bald  head  sat  near  a  thin  vis- 
aged,  middle-aged  lady  whom  he  regarded  with  the  greatest  tenderness. 
Near  Mrs.  Land  sat  another  gentleman,  who  talked  with  a  nasal  twang,  never 
lowered  his  eyebrows  and  rarely  broke  off  his  discourse. 

"That  was  when  I  first  went  out  to  Arkansaw,  I  didn't  make  much  of  a 
crop  that  year  for  it  rained  the  enduring  time  and  the  water  stood  in  great 
puddles  from  a  foot  to  six  feet  deep,"  remarked  this  gentleman,  as  the  chil- 
dren made  their  appearance. 

Mrs.  Land  looked  up  and  smiled  and  was  about  to  introduce  them,  but 
Mr.  Wilson  evidently  didn't  think  it  worth  time  to  notice  children,  for, 
though  sitting  opposite  the  door  they  entered,  he  continued  talking  as  if  he 
had  not  seen  them.  Not  so  with  Mr.  Baily,  however.  He  arose  and  with 
exaggerated  politeness  greeted  them,  extending  both  hands,  giving  every 
•child  a  cordial  shake  of  the  hand  as  they  were  presented.  Promptly  intro- 
ducing each  one  to  his  wife. 

"Ah,  Margaret,  3'ou'll  soon  be  a  youug  lady,  my  dear,"  turning  his 
beaming  face  to  his  wife,  "this  is  Mrs.  Hunter's  niece.  This  little  beauty," 
patting  Em's  curly  head,  "is  the  little  sister,  while  this  fine  lad  is  their 
promising  brother.     Now  this  young  man,"  turning  his  round,  shining  face 
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on  Bertie,  while  his  oily  voice  assumed  a  lone  of  inquiry  and  great  interest 
— "Is  Mr.  Land's  nephew 

"Our  adopted  sou,  Bertram  Land,"  said  Mrs.  Laud. 

"Ah,"  said  the  good  man,  bestowing  a  benevolent  look  on  the  boy,  "a 
fine  youth,  a  fine  youth  and  I'm  pleased  to  meet  him,"  and  his  gaze  traveled 
to  Lil.  "Now  I  think  I  see  in  this  little  maiden's  face  a  striking  resemblance 
to  her  beautiful  mother." 

"Yes,  this  is  my  eldest  child,"  said  Mrs.  Land,  a  faint  blush  spreading 
over  her  face  at  his  compliment.  "And  most  people  say  she  is  the  image  of 
her  father." 

"I  think  the  little  boy  is  very  much  like  you,"  remarked  Mrs.  Baily, 
who  seemed  so  quick  and  sensible. 

"Yes,  so  he  is,  so  he  is,  my  dear,"  answered  her  spouse,  which  was  to  say 
the  least,  inconsistent,  after  saying  that  Lil,  who  was  a  brunette,  favored  her 
blonde  mother,  Trotty  was  very  fair  and  strikingly  like  his  mother,  while 
Lil  did  not  resemble  her  in  a  single  feature. 

"Now,  how  long  has  it  been  since  I  saw  you  last,  Mrs.  Land,"  inquired 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Baily,  sinking  back  gently  in  his  chair  while  he  spread  out  his 
fat  hands  and  slowly  let  the  ends  of  the  fingers  touch  and  part  and  touch 
again. 

"I  think  Lil  was  about  a  year  old  and  she  is  eleven  now,"  answered 
Mrs.  Land, 

"Surprising,  wonderful,"  said  the  fat  preacher,  "How  rapidly  children 
do  grow  up." 

"We's  got  a  watermelon  for  dessert,"  chimed  in  Trotty  who  was 
perched  on  Mrs.  Baily's  lap  and  was  growing  quite  confidential  under  her 
friendly  attention. 

This  opened  the  way  for  Mr.  Wilson  again,  who  in  reply  to  a  polite 
inquiry  from  Mrs.  Hunter  about  his  crop  said  : 

"My  melons  are  pretty  fair  for  this  part  of  the  country,  but  since  I  was 
out  in  Arkansaw  I  never  feel  proud  of  anything  I  raise  on  my  farm.  Why 
the  first  year  I  was  out  there  I  planted  a  new  ground  in  melons  and  there 
was  so  much  rain  and  so  many  stumps  that  I  couldn't  plow  the  field  hardly 
and  I  didn't  expect  to  get  a  taste  of  melon  that  season,  but  I  aint  here"  and 
Mr,  Wilson  elevated  his  eyebrows  a  degree  higher,  "if  I  didn't  raise  some  as 
big  as  flour  barrels." 

"Wonderful,  wonderful,"  said  Mr.  Baily,  opening  his  eyes,  while  a  look 
of  respectful  admiration  shone  on  his  broad  face.  Mr.  Wilson  recrossed  his 
legs  and  continued  : 

"Old  Judge  Whiseubecker,  my  nearest  neighbor,  said  he  had  always 
raised  the  finest  melons  out  there— had  taken  the  prize  five  times  at  the  state 
fair  for  the  biggest  melons,  but  he'd  never  raised  any  that  could  hold  a  light 
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to  mine.     Aud  so  he  said  he'd  turn  his  attention  to  corn  the  next  year." 

"A  fine  farming  conntry.  I  presume,  sir  .-*"  said  Mr.  Baily  who  thought 
Mr.  Wilson  was  through  with  his  storj'  from  the  long  pause,  but  he  was  mis- 
taken. 

Mr.  Wilson  had  merely  stopped  as  was  his  habit  when  talking,  probably 
to  give  himself  time  to  recall  more  fully  the  events  he  was  relating,  or,  to 
prepare  his  hearers  for  something  startling.  He  resumed  without  noticing 
the  interruption. 

"I  heard  the  old  Judge  boasting  of  his  fine  corn,  so  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
we  had  a  barbecue  and  Judge  Whisenbecker  was  among  the  friends  invited. 
The  old  fellow  had  a  good  deal  to  say  aljout  his  corn,  during  the  day,  so  after 
dinner,  I  asked  him  to  ride  over  and  see  my  corn.  On  the  way  he  told  me 
that  he  could  ride  through  his  corn  and  could  not  reach  the  top  of  the  stalks 
with  his  walking  cane.  I  told  him  I  had  some  pretty  good  corn  and  I  wanted 
him  to  see  it.  Well,  in  a  short  time  we  got  to  the  field  and  the  Judge  got 
quieter  and  quieter." 

"Why,  that  corn,"  said  he,  "is  nearly  as  fine  as  mine." 

Here  Mr.  Wilson  laughed  a  little  at  the  recollection  of  his  triumph. 

"I  told  the  Judge  to  ride  through  the  corn  and  I'd  wait  till  he  took  a 
good  look  at  it.  I  waited  a  full  half  hour  and  I  heard  the  old  man  calling 
me_!  I'm  not  here,  if  he  hadn't  gotten  so  completely  lost  in  my  corn  that  he 
couldn't  find  the  way  out." 

"Marvelous  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Baily,  "I've  heard  of  the  fine  crops  in  that 
region,  but  had  no  idea  that  they  were  so  fine  as  that." 

"What  do  you  think  of  his  head,  little  man,"  said  Mrs.  Baily  in  an 
amused  tone.  Trotty  had  managed  to  climb  in  a  chair  near  Mrs.  Baily  in  the 
rear  of  Mr.  Baily's  chair  and  was  looking  down  on  that  gentleman's  bald 
head  as  earnestly  as  if  he  were  reading  his  fate  in  that  shining  surface. 

"I  want  my  hair  cut  like  his,"  answered  Trotty,  with  the  serenity  of  an 
angel  as  he  looked  around  unabashed.  "T' would  be  so  nice  and  cool  and  I 
wouldn't  have  to  bother  with  a  comb  and — " 

"Jump  down,  Trotty  and  run  and  see  if  Hester  won't  let  you  ring  the  bell 
when  dinner  is  ready,"  said  Mrs,  Hunter,  but  a  general  laugh  followed  in 
which  none  was  heartier  than  Mr.  Baily's, 

Chapter  V. 

The  long  hot  day  was  drawing  to  a  close  The  guests  had  departed  and 
the  children  were  out  under  the  big  mimosa. 

"Did  you  all  notice  Jack  and  Lil,"  exclaimed  Km,  "when  Mr  Baily  was 
reading  from  the  Bible  about  what  was  to  become  of  liars,  they  just  gazed  at 
Mr.  Wilson  as  if  it  meant  him  and  no  one  else." 

"We  never  denied  the  accusation,  but  I  reckon  Mr.  Baily  was  thinking 
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about  Mr.  Wilson's  big  melons  and  tall  corn  when  he  was  hunting  for  some- 
thing to  read,"  added  Jack,  and  Lil  said  : 

"I  bet  he  did." 

Bertie  laughed  from  the  swing  and  remarked,  "Em,  you  must  have 
looked  at  Mr.  Wilson  too,  or  you  couldn't  have  seen  where  Jack  and  1A\  were 
looking." 

"I  did  wonder  if  he  had  ever  heard  that  part  of  the  Scripture  before," 
admitted  Em,  "but  I  didn't  stare  at  him  like  I  wanted  to  make  my  eyes  say 
to  him,  'that's  for  you,  Mr.  Wilson.'  " 

"I  believe  I  like  Mr.  Wilson's  stories  better  than  Mr.  Baily's  affected 
interest  and  admiration,  because  he  is  always  the  hero  and  that  doesn't  make 
anybody  feel  ashamed  or  offended  as  Mr.  Baily  invariably  does,"  said  Meg, 
from  the  hammock  where  she  swung  with  a  book  in  her  hand  but  her 
thoughts  evidently  far  from  her  lesson,  from  the  dreamy  look  in  her  face. 
"It  is  very  impolite  in  us  though  to  criticise  our  guests,"  and  she  tried  to 
look  sternly  at  the  three  children  who  sat  on  the  joggling  board,  the  girls 
laughing  at  Jack's  elevated  eyebrows  and  ridiculous  imitation  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
voice,  as  he  related  some  startling  tale  in  which  figured  the  redoubtable 
Judge  Whisenbecker. 

."He  brings  in  that  name  like  Sairy  Gamp  spoke  of  her  friend.  Miss  Har- 
ris," said  Bertie. 

"I  have  an  idea"  said  Meg  slowly,  "which" — the  swing  and  the  joggling 
board  were  almost  instantly  vacated  and  four  laughing  faces  peered  in  the 
hammock  with  exaggerated  excitement. 

"An  idea,  Meg,"  "what  is  it !     lyet's  hear  it,  don't  keep  us  waiting." 

"Silly  geese,"  said  Meg,  half  laughing,  half  vexed.  "Well,  I  have  a 
proposition  to  make  and  it  would  be  a  jolly,  good  thing  too,  but  since  you  all 
are  so — so — smart  I'll  keep  it  to  myself,"  and  Meg  opened  her  book  as  if  the 
subject  was  dismissed. 

The  others  ,knew  that  Meg's  plans  always  turned  out  well  and  that  it 
would  never  do  to  let  one  be  untried,  besides  they  were  consumed  with 
curiosity. 

"Oh  Meg,  what  is  it,  don't  keep  us  in  suspense,"  said  Em,  while  Lil 
chimed  in  : 

"Do,  Meg,"  as  if  her  happiness  depended  on  hearing  the  idea  discussed. 

Jack  said,  "Meg,  would  you  be  so  mean?"  while  Bertie  caressed  the 
long  braid  of  brown  hair  that  hung  over  the  side  of  the  hammock  and  mur- 
mured, ''No,  Meg  will  tell  us"  in  such  confident  tones  that  Meg  hadn't  the 
heart  to  disappoint  them  and  sat  up  and  began  : 

"You  know  we've  got  to  write  a  composition  for  Friday,  now  suppose  we 
all  write  an  original  story  !" 

"Well,"  said  Bertie,  but  dismay  and  silence  from  the  others. 
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"  'Spose  a  fellow  don't  know  what  to  write,  what  then,"  said  Jack, 
"think  I'll  stick  to  'Dogs,'  the  subject  I  selected  and  I'll  know  a  few  things 
to  say." 

"But  Jack,"  cried  Meg,  "you  must  think  up  something,  don't  you  know 
how  we  used  to  make  up  fairy  tales  and  stories  about  witches  that  v?ere  quite 
enough  to  make  one's  hair  stand  on  end  and  we  were  little,  surely  you've  as 
much  imagination  now  as  you  had  then  !" 

"But  I  ain't,"  replied  honest  Jack  ;  "I've  outgrown  such  nonsense." 

"I  think  I  could  make  up  a  faiiy  story,"  said  Em,  "but  it  wouldn't  be 
much." 

"Could  we  read  a  story  and  then  write  something  nearly  like  it?" 
inquired  Lil,  who  always  dearly  loved  to  get  help  with  her  lessons. 

"No,"  answered  Bertie,  "it  must  be  spun  out  of  your  own  brains,  like 
Mr.  Wilson's  stories." 

Then  he  whispered  something  to  Meg  and  she  laughed  and  said,  "yes, 
you  guessed  right,  I  was  thinking  how  many  interesting  things  Mr.  Wilson 
could  tell  and  wondering  if  he  could  write  a  book,  when  I  thought  about  our 
compositions  and  maybe  we  could  do  better  with  a  little  story.  It's  not  false- 
hoods you  know,"  she  said,  as  if  she  had  some  conscientious  scruples,  "for 
we  are  not  telling  anything  to  deceive,  but  jast  to  learn  to  express  our 
thoughts  correctly." 

It  was  agreed  that  they  should  keep  the  matter  a  secret  from  their 
teachers  until  the  day  arrived  for  the  reading.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
scribbling  among  the  children  for  the  next  week  and  the  aunts  wondered 
why  the  house  had  grown  so  quiet.  Friday's  lessons  seemed  unusually  tedi- 
ous, so  eager  were  the  young  authors  to  have  the  stories  read.  It  had  been 
decided  to  have  all  the  stories  from  one  subject  and  the  chosen  subject  was 
"Pine  Grove."  Mrs,  Hunter  had  been  quite  pleased  when  informed  of  the 
literary  treat  in  store  and  Mrs.  Land  begged  them  to  call  her  when  they  were 
ready  to  read,  as  she  wouldn't  miss  being  present  for  anything.  She  was 
busy  at  the  machine  when  Em  bounded  in  with  flushed  face  and  sparkling 
eyes. 

"Come  on.  Aunt  Floy,"  she  cried,  "we're  ready." 

Mrs.  Land  arose  smilingly  and  taking  Trotty's  hand  they  went  out,  Em 
skipping  along  too  much  excited  to  walk  with  them.  In  the  schoolroom  all 
were  waiting,  manuscript  in  hand. 

"Please,  Aunt  Kate,"  cried  Jack,  jumping  up,  "May  I  read  mine  first  ? 
I  want  to  get  through  with  it  so  I  can  listen  better  to  the  others." 

"A  little  selfish.  Jack,"  reproved  his  aunt,  "but  you  ma}-  read  first." 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Land,  "for  I'm  sure  his  request  implies  a  compliment, 
such  strict  attention  as  he  wishes  to  give  is  quite  flattering." 

Jack  was  a  prime  favorite  with  this  aunt  and  she  always  put  the  best  pos- 
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sible  meaning  on  his  words.     Standing  on  one  foot  at  a  time  Jack  read  his 
first  effort  at  story-writing  of  which  he  was  vastly  proud. 

"  PINE  GROVK." 

This  is  a  very  old  place,  in  fact  it  is  so  old  that  there  is  a  story 
about  it,  which  is  not  very  well  remembered,  as  it  all  happened  many 
years  ago  when  the  Spaniards  and  Indians  used  to  ride  over  this  country 
hunting  gold  and  butchering  people.  One  day  a  band  of  Indians,  painted 
in  the  most  gaudy  colors,  with  feathers  fixed  some  how  on  the  tops  of 
their  heads,  rode  up  to  the  gate  and  demanded  admittance.  The  old  dried 
up,  dark-skinned  Spaniard  who  lived  here  alone  saw  the  tomahawks  and 
scalps  and  dared  not  refuse,  though  he  would  gladly  have  done  so.  They 
made  him  cook  them  a  supper  and  drank  quantities  of  wine  and  when  they 
had  rested  from  the  long  ride  told  him  the  object  of  their  visit.  They  had 
heard  that  he  had  ever  so  much  gold  hidden  somewhere  about  his  place  and 
they  wanted  it  and  must  have  it,  or  his  heart's  blood.  In  vain  the  old  Senor 
vowed  that  he  was  poor  as  a  church  mouse,  but  he  couldn't  make  the 
unwelcome  guests  believe  him.  They  told  him  that  they  knew  all  about 
him,  how  he  got  the  gold  and  that  it  was  useless  to  deny  that  it  was  in  his 
possession.  The  miser  swore  in  Spanish  and  tore  his  hair,  but  when  he  saw 
the  Indians  feeling  the  edge  of  their  tomahawks  he  fell  on  his  knees,  for  he 
was  a  great  coward. 

"Don't good,  kind  red  brothers,  don't  get  out  your  weapons,  I'll  give  you 
the  last  piece  of  gold  I've  got  ,  if  you'll  spare  my  life,"  and  he  got  up  tremb- 
ling and  lead  the  way  to  the  cellar,  but  just  as  he  unlocked  the  door  and  told 
them  where  they'd  find  the  gold,  he  fell  down  in  a  fit.  The  Indians  kicked 
him  aside  and  every  one  marched  down  the  cellar  steps,  eager  to  get  his 
share  of  the  gold.  The  miser  lay  very  still  till  the  last  man  had  reached  the 
bottom  step  and  then  he  sprang  up  and  shut  the  door  and  locked  it,  laugh- 
ing to  himself,  as  he  said,  "now,  my  red  rascals,  stay  down  there  and  hunt 
the  gold  till  I  come  back,  but  I  don't  think  you'll  find  it  as  I  sent  it  to  Spain 
a  week  ago."  And  he  went  out,  mounted  the  finest  pony  tied  at  the  gate  and 
rode  off,  leaving  the  Indians  locked  in  the  cellar,  till  they  were  released  by 
some  of  their  friends  who  had  come  on  to  join  them. 

Then  Bertie  arose. 

Many  years  ago  there  lived  in  this  house  a  wealthy  nobleman,  who  had  a 
beautiful  daughter,  but  her  heart  was  as  cold  and  hard  as  her  face  was  fair. 
No  man,  she  vowed  should  ever  win  her  who  could  not  ride  her  father's  fierj', 
black  horse,  Beelzebub.  Now  this  horse  had  never  been  broken  and  to  put  a 
saddle  on  him  was  to  arouse  the  worst  temper  that  a  horse  was  ever  known  to 
have.  It  was  simply  suicide  to  attempt  to  ride  him,  but  so  beautiful  and 
bewitching  was  this  Lady  Helen  that  men  lost  not  only  their  hearts,  but  their 
heads,  when  they  saw  her  and  a  great  many  had  willingly  mounted  Beelzebub 
when  they  heard  that  this  was  the  sole  chance  to  win  her  hand.  One  day 
when  a  fair,  boyish  looking  man  was  carried  off  with  a  broken  neck,  it  was 
rumored  that  the  Lady  Helen  tired  of  the  sport  and  that  she  had  said  she 
would  never  marry  and  no  one  need  throw  his  life  away  on  her  account.  But 
shortly  after  this  a  masked  rider  came  up  and  begged  that  he  be  allowed  to 
ride  the  vicious  Beelzebub,  that  he  would  not  claim  the  lady's  hand  unless 
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she  willingly  gave  it.  Curiosity  drew  the  Lady  Helen  to  watch  the  stranger 
as  he  rode  the  wild  horse  with  the  same  ease  that  he  rode  his  own.  Round 
and  round  he  dashed  when  suddenly  as  he  came  near  the  wondering  lady,  he 
reached  down  and  with  a  giant's  strength  drew  her  up  in  the  saddle  and 
plunging  his  spurs  in  the  horse's  sides  he  dashed  madly  away. 

"That  fair  haired  youth  who  threw  his  life  away  for  love  of  your  fair, 
false  face,  was  my  idolized  brother,"  said  the  masked  man,  and  this  in  such  a 
tone  that  she  knew  retribution  was  at  hand.  On  they  dashed  till  miles 
stretched  between  the  terrified  woman  and  her  home,  but  not  a  word  was 
spoken  till  they  reached  an  open  plain  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  river 
a  short  distance  ahead  of  them.  Then  the  Lady  Helen  realized  the  fate  in 
store  for  her.  The  mad  rider  heeded  not  her  wild  scream  but  plunged  on, 
pausing  but  a  few  seconds  ere  he  forced  the  horj;e  to  take  the  leap  and  down 
they  went,  over  the  steep  bank,  into  the  dark  boiling  water.  And  thus 
perished  the  Lady  Helen,  her  terrible  horse  and  the  avenger. 

"Why.  that  is  just  splendid,"  cried  Em. 

"I  don't  think  I'll  read  mine,  its  not  worth  listening  to  after  hearing 
Jack's  and  Bertie's,"  said  Lil. 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Meg,  "let's  have  them  all  read,  it  wouldn't  be  fair  not  to 
read  every  one." 

"Now,  Meg,"  said  Mrs.  Hunter,  "you  are  the  eldest  girl,  read  first," 
With  a  flushed  face  Meg  began  the  story  that  she  had  imagined  about  "Pine 
Grove,"  as  they  had  decided  to  make  this  little  change  in  the  name  of  the 
place. 

The  Revolutionary  War  was  going  on,  when  a  young  English  ofiicer 
brought  his  wife  to  this  place,  where  he  thought  she  would  be  safe  and  per- 
haps it  might  be  so  that  he  could  come  sometimes  and  see  her.  But  alas  ! 
How  little  did  they  dream  on  parting  what  the  future  held  for  them  !  Three 
weary  years  dragged  slowly  by  and  the  young  wife  languished  in  loneliness 
and  sorrow  for,  not  a  line,  not  a  word  could  she  get  from  her  husband.  At 
first,  she  was  constantly  looking  for  him,  listening  for  his  footstep,  but  the 
tedious  days  passed  and  became  not.  Life  was  almost  unendurable.  There 
was  no  way  at  that  time  to  hear  from  him,  but  through  a  messenger  and  the 
poor  lady  spent  most  of  her  time  sitting  at  her  window  looking  down  the 
road  hoping  that  the  tidings  from  her  husband  would  come,  that  all  would 
yet  be  well.  The  long,  anxious  days  aad  short,  troubled  nights  of  summer 
changed  into  the  dreary  winter  and  still  he  came  not.  At  last  the  unhappy 
wife,  worn  out  with  long-waiting,  lay  djing.  In  a  weak  voice  she  told  the 
friends  who  stood  around  her  that  she  could  not  leave  this  world  till  she  had 
heard  from  her  husband  and  bade  them  go  look  for  the  horseman  who  nmst 
be  coming.  For  three  days  she  lay  thus  begging  them  to  watch  for  the  mes- 
senger. But  for  their  great  pity  the  watchers  would  have  wearied  telling  the 
same  thing  over  so  many  times,  that  no  word  had  come.  ^ 

"She  cannot  last  an  hour,"  said  her  nurse,  when  there  was  a  quick  step 
in  the  hall  and  an  eager  face  looked  in. 

"A  lone  horseman  approaches,"  said  the  man  and  the  invalid  opened  her 
eyes  and  bade  them  bring  him  in  at  once.  Her  great  faith  was  rewarded. 
The  gaunt  man  in  the  worn  uniform  bad  been  a  prisoner  for  many  months 
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and  as  soon  as  he  could  reach  her  after  his  release,  he  had  hastened  to  deliver 
the  message  sent  by  her  husband,  who  had  been  killed  a  few  months  after 
leaving  her  in  the  far  South.  When  the  soldier  had  finished  his  recital  the 
wife  was  dead.  Some  say  it  is  nothing  but  the  wind  sighing  and  moaning 
but  others  affirm  that  her  spirit  still  walks  the  long  piazza  and  that  she  has 
been  seen  wringing  her  hands  and  looking  over  the  terraces  for  the  absent 
husband. 

"Good  gracious,  Meg,  your  story  makes  me  feel  real  creepy,"  cried  Lil. 

"Ill  be  looking  for  Meg's  ghost  hereafter  myself,  when  I  go  out  in  the 
piazza  at  night,"  laughed  Mrs.  Land,  while  E)m  said  reproachfully.  "Its 
real  mean  in  Meg  to  write  such  stuff  when  she  knows  I'm  afraid  anyhow." 

"Go  on,  Ivil,"  cried  Jack,  and  that  young  lady  remarked,  "mine's  about 
the  war  too,  but  I'm  gla^  I  didn't  let  a  ghost  spoil  it." 

Pine  Grove  is  a  delightful  place  to  come  to  in  hot  weather  and  one  who  has 
never  heard  this  story  could  hardl}-  believe  that  this  quiet,  nice  place  was  once 
a  prison  !  Yes,  it  was  right  here,  that  a  beautiful  young  lady  was  locked  in  a 
room  upstairs  by  a  cruel  father  to  keep  her  from  running  away  to  the  war 
with  her  lover,  rather  than  be  separated.  Her  people  told  her  that  she  was  a 
silly  goose,  that  if  she  were  a  safe  distance  from  the  bullets  and  could  see 
the  battle,  she  would  be  glad  to  get  back  home  and  would  no  doubt  try  to 
behave  herself  too.  But  nothing  could  convince  her,  so  they  brought  her 
here  far  away  from  her  home.  The  only  amusement  she  had  then  was  to 
write  letters  which  of  course  were  never  sent.  However,  fortune  favored  the 
lovers  in  a  most  romantic  way.  One  day  the  captive  heard  a  dog  barking 
under  her  window  and  on  looking  out  what  was  her  delight  to  see  her  sweet- 
heart with  a  gun  on  his  shoulder,  whistling  for  his  dog.  lyittle  did  he  think 
this  house  was  the  prison  of  his  lady-love  but  when  he  saw  a  white  hand 
beckoning  him  his  heart  beat  very  fast.  He  stood  under  the  window  wonder- 
ing what  it  meant,  when  a  long  golden  curl  dropped  at  his  feet  and  then  his 
joy  knew  no  bounds,  for  he  knew  there  was  but  one  woman  who  had  such 
lovely  hair.  He  had  found  his  lost  love.  That  night  he  came  with  a  ladder 
and  took  her  away  with  him  and  when  the  cruel  father  heard  from  his  daugh- 
ter she  had  cut  off  all  of  her  golden  hair,  dressed  like  a  man  and  was  fighting 
bravely  at  her  lover's  side. 

"I'd  know  Lil  wrote  that,  if  it  were  printed  over  another  name,  because 
it  sounds  like  her,  nobody  else  would  ever  think  of  dressing  in  men's  clothes 
and  fighting,"  laughed  Bertie,  as  Lil  took  her  seat. 

"Now  Em,  we'll  hear  from  you,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Hunter  smiling. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  terrible  war  among  the  fairies  and  a  beau- 
tiful princess  was  taken  captive  and  brought  to  this  secluded  place,  where 
she  spent  many  weary  days.  She  thought  nothing  could  be  more  dismal 
than  the  wind  as  it  sighed  through  the  pines.  But  when  a  dreadful  storm 
raged  one  night  she  was  terrified  indeed  and  wept  and  prayed  for  deliverance 
from  captivity.  And  strange  as  it  may  seem  that  storm  proved  a  blessing, 
for  through  it  her  prayer  was  answered.  A  hailstone  broke  a  pane  of  glass 
and  in  flew  a  wild  pigeon  out  of  the  rain  and  wind.  The  princess  caressed  the 
poor  drenched  bird  and  it  grew  very  gentle.     The  next  morning  when  the  sun 
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shone  out  slie  sent  the  bird  out  from  her  prison  with  a  little  token  tied  under 
its  wing,  hoping  that  the  bird  would  find  her  people,  nor  was  she  disap- 
pointed ;  very  soon  friends  came  and  rescued  her.  In  her  gratitude  she 
blessed  the  place  where  the  bird  had  found  her  and  instead  of  the  dreary 
pines  alone,  she  caused  the  fruit  trees  and  flowers  to  grow  and  made  a  law 
that  for  the  sake  of  the  bird  that  had  done  her  such  great  service  all  of  the 
birds  that  chose  to  live  here  were  to  be  forever  unmolested. 

"Which  is  best."  they  cried,  but  the  aunts  said  they  couldn't  decide  just 
then,  that  all  were  very  entertaining  and  they  had  no  idea  that  there  was  any- 
thing about  the  homely,  old  farmhouse  that  could  inspire  one  to  write  a 

story. 

"Every  one  seemed  better  and  better,'"  cried  Lil  enthustastically. 

"Well,  that  makes  mine  the  poorest,"  grumbled  Jack. 

"And  mine  the  best,"  laughed  Em. 

"I  didn't  mean  that,"  exclaimed  Lil.  "I  never  thought  of  comparing 
them  that  way,  or  any  way,  but  I'm  sure  all  were  good  enough  to  be  pub- 
lished." 

To  be  continued. 
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SPIRIT  OF  THE  WOODLAND. 


H.  ADEI.BERT  WHITE. 


From  groves  afar,  from  crag  and  spar 
The  voices  of  the  woodland  ring  ; 

From  isle  and  lake,  or  inland  brake 
When  Sylvia  is  wont  to  sing. 

The  mountain  glade  is  vocal  made, 
When  clefts  are  still  in  twilight's  spell 

And  leagues  away,  at  peep  of  day. 
Wails  forth  the  wild  sea  bell. 

And  then  ere  night,  from  organ  hight 
The  notes  descend  upon  the  plain  ; 

In  towering  pines  the  spirit's  lines 
At  dusk  are  murmured  once  again. 


"The  Night  of  Years." 


A  TRUE  STORY. 


GRACE  GRKENWOOD. 


SOME  forty  years  since,  in  the  interior  of  my  native  State,  New  York, 
lived  the  father  of  our  heroine,  an  honest  and  respectable  farmer.  He 
had  but  two  children — Lucy,  a  noble  girl  of  nineteen,  and  Ellen,  a  year  or 
two  younger.  The  first  named  was  winningly,  rather  than  strikingly  beauti- 
ful. Under  a  manner  observable  for  its  seriousness  and  nun-like  serenity, 
was  coucealed  an  impassioned  nature,  and  a  heart  of  the  deepest  capacity 
for  loving.  She  was  remarkable  from  her  earliest  childhood  for  a  voice  of 
thrilling  sweetness. 

Ellen  Dutton  was  the  brilliant  antipode  of  her  sister,  a  born  beauty, 
whose  prerogative  of  prettiness  was  to  have  her  own  way  in  all  things  at  all 
times.  An  indulgent  father,  a  weak  mother,  and  an  idolized  sister  uncon- 
sciously contributed  to  the  ruin  of  a  nature  not  at  first  remarkable  for 
strength  or  generosity. 

Where,  in  all  God's  creatures  is  selfishness  so  detestable  as  in  a  beautiful 
woman  ? 

Lucy  possessed  a  fine  intellect ;  and  as  her  parents  were  well-read  New 
Englanders,  she  and  her  sister  were  far  better  educated  than  other  girls  of 
their  station  in  the  then  half-settled  part  of  the  country.  In  those  da3^s 
many  engaged  in  school  teaching,  for  the  honor  and  pleasure  it  afforded, 
rather  than  from  necessity.  Thus  a  few  months  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  our  story,  Lucy  Dutton  left  for  the  first  time  her  circle  of  friends  to 
take  charge  of  a  school  some  twenty  miles  from  her  native  town. 

For  some  time  her  letters  were  expressive  only  of  the  happy  content- 
ment which  sprang  from  the  consciousness  of  active  usefulness,  of  receiving 
while  imparting  good.  But  anon  there  came  a  change.  Then  were  those 
records  characterized  by  fitful  gaiety  or  dreamy  sadness,  and  indefinable 
hopes  and  fears  seemed  struggling  for  supremacy  in  the  writer's  troubled  lit- 
tle heart.  Lucy  loved  but  scarcely  acknowledged  it  to  herself,  while  she 
knew  not  what  she  loved.  So,  for  a  time,  that  second  birth  of  woman's 
nature  was  like  a  warm  sunrise  struggling  with  the  cold  mist  of  the  morning. 

But  one  day  brought  a  letter  which  could  not  be  forgotten  in  the  home 
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of  the  absent,  and  a  letter  traced  by  a  hand  trembling  iu  sympathy  with  a 
heart  tumultuous  with  happiness,  Lucy  had  been  wooed  and  won,  and  she 
but  waited  her  parent's  approval  of  her  choice  to  become  the  betrothed  of 

Edwin  W a  man  of  excellent  family  and  standing  in  the  town  where  she 

had  been  teaching.  The  father  and  mother  accorded  their  sanction  with 
many  blessings,  and  Lucy's  next  letter  promised  a  speedy  visit  from  the 
lovers. 

To  such  natures  as  Lucy's  what  an  absorbing,  and  yet  what  a  revealing 
of  self,  is  a  first  passion — what  a  prodigality  of  giving,  what  an  incalcuble 
wealth  of  receiving — what  a  breaking  up  is  there  of  the  waters  of  the  soul, 
and  how  heaven  descends  in  a  sudden  star-shower  upon  life.  If  there  is  a 
season  when  an  angel  may  look  with  interest  upon  her  mortal  sister,  it  is 
when  she  beholds  her  heart  pass  from  its  bud-like  innocence  and  girlhood, 
and  taking  to  its  very  core  the  fervid  light  of  love,  glow  and  crimson  into 
perfect  wommanhood. 

At  last  the  plighted  lovers,  came,  and  welcomes  and  festivities  awaited 
them — Mr.  W.  gave  entire  satisfaction  to  father,  mother,  and  even  the  exact- 
ing "beauty."  He  was  a  handsome  young  man,  with  some  pretentions  to 
fashion  ;  but  in  manner  and  apparently  in  character  the  opposite  of  his 
betrothed. 

It  was  decided  that  Lucy  should  not  again  leave  home  until  marriage, 
which  at  the  earnest  request  of  her  lover,  was  to  be  celebrated  within  two 
months,  and  on  the  birthday  of  the  bride.  It  was  therefore  arranged  that 
Ellen  should  return  with  Mr.  W.  and  take  charge  of  her  sister's  school  the 
remainder  of  the  term. 

The  bridal  day  had  come.  It  had  been  ushered  in  by  a  bright  May 
morning  of  unsurpassed  loveliness;  the  busy  hours  had  worn  away,  and  now 
it  was  sunset,  and  neither  the  bridegroom  nor  Ellen  had  appeared.  Yet  in 
her  neat  little  chamber  sat  Lucy,  nothing  doubting,  nothing  fearing.  She 
was  ready,  in  a  simple  white  muslin,  and  her  few  bridal  ornaments  lay  on  the 
table  by  her  side:  Miss  Allen,  her  second  bridesmaid,  a  bright-eyed,  affec- 
tionate-hearted girl,  her  chosen  friend  from  childhood,  was  arranging  to  a 
more  graceful  fall  the  wealth  of  light  ringlets  which  swept  her  snow}-  neck. 
To  the  anxious  inquiries  of  her  companion  respecting  the  absent  ones,  Lucy 
smiled  quietly  and  replied  : 

"Oh,  something  has  happened  to  detain  them  for  a  while  ;  we  heard 
from  them  the  other  day,  and  all  was  well.  They  will  be  here  by  and  by, 
never  fear." 

Evening  came,  the  guests  assembled,  and  yet  the  bridegroom  tarried. 
There  were  whispers,  surmises  and  wondering,  and  a  shadow  of  anxiety 
passed  over  the  face  of  the  bride-elect.  At  last  a  carriage  drove  up  the  path 
slowly. 
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"They  have  come  !"  cried  many  voices,  and  BUen  entered. 

In  reply  to  the  hurried  and  confused  inquiries  all  around  him,  Mr.  W. 
muttered  something  about  "unavoidable  delay,"  and  stepping  up  to  the  side 
board,  tossed  off  a  glass  of  wine,  another  and  another. 

The  company  stood  silent  with  amazement.  Finally  a  rough  old  farmer 
exclaimed  : 

"Better  late  than  never,  young  man,  so  lead  out  the  bride." 

W —  strode  hastily  across  the  room  and  placed  himself  by  Ellen  and  took 
her  hand  in  his  !  Then  without  daring  to  meet  the  eyes  of  any  around  him 
he  said  : 

"I  wish  to  make  an  explanation.  I  am  under  the  painful  necessity,  that 
is,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  I  am  already  married."  Then  turn- 
ing in  an  apologetical  manner  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Button,  he  said:  "I  found 
that  I  had  never  loved  until  I  knew  your  second  daughter." 

And  IvUC}-  ?  She  heard  all  with  a  strange  calmness,  and  then  walking 
steadily  forward,  confronted  her  betrayers.  Terrible,  pale  as  Nemesis  her- 
self, she  stood  before  them  ;  and  her  looks  pierced  like  a  keen  cold  blade 
into  their  false  hearts.  As  though  to  assure  herself  of  the  dread  reality  of 
the  vision,  she  laid  her  hand  on  Ellen's  shoulder,  and  let  it  glide  down  her 
arm,  but  she  touched  not  Edwin.  As  those  cold  fingers  met  hers,  the 
unhappy  wife  first  gazed  into  her  sister's  face,  and  as  she  marked  the  ghastly 
color  of  her  cheek,  the  dilated  nostrils,  the  quivering  lip  and  the  intensely 
mournful  countenance,  she  covered  her  own  face  with  her  hands,  and  burst 
into  tears,  while  the  young  husband,  awed  by  the  terrific  silence  of  her  he 
had  wronged,  gasped  for  breath  and  staggered  back  against  the  wall.  Then 
Lucy  clasped  her  hand  on  her  forehead  and  gave  vent  to  her  anguish  and 
despair  in  one  fearful  cry  which  could  not  but  ring  forever  in  the  ears  of  that 
guilty  pair,  and  fell  in  a  death-like  swoon  at  their  feet. 

After  the  insensible  girl  had  been  removed  to  a  chamber,  a  stormy  scene 
ensued  in  the  room  beneath.  The  parents  and  guests  were  alike  enraged 
against  W —  but  the  tears  and  prayers  of  his  young  wife,  the  petted  beauty 
and  spoiled  child,  at  last  softened  the  anger  of  the  parents,  and  an  opportu- 
nity for  an  explanation  was  accorded  to  the  offenders. 

A  sorry  explanation  it  proved.  The  gentleman  afiirmed  that  the  first 
sight  of  Ellen's  loveliness  had  wrecked  the  empire  of  her  plainer  sister  over 
his  affections.  Frequent  interviews  had  completed  the  conquest  of  his 
loyalty,  but  he  had  been  held  in  check  by  honor,  and  never  told  his  love 
until  on  his  way  to  espouse  another,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  he  revealed  it, 
and  the  avowal  called  forth  an  answering  acknowledgement  from  Ellen. 
They  had  both  thought  it  best,  in  order  to  "save  pain  to  Lucy,"  and  prevent 
the  opposition  from  her,  and  secure  their  own  happiness,  to  be  married 
before  they  arrived  at  Cazenovia. 
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Lucy  remained  insensible  for  some  time.  When  she  revived  and  appar- 
ently regained  her  consciousness,  she  still  maintained  her  strange  silence. 
This  continued  many  weeks,  and  when  it  partially  passed  away,  her  friends 
saw  with  inexpressible  grief  that  she  was  hopelessly  insane  !  But  her  mad- 
ness was  of  a  mild  and  harmless  nature.  She  was  gentle  and  peaceable  as 
ever,  but  frequently  sighed  and  seemed  burdened  as  with  some  great  sor- 
row which  she  could  not  herself  comprehend.  She  had  one  peculiarity  which 
all  who  knew  her  must  recollect  ;  this  was  a  very  wild  fear  and  careful 
avoidance  of  men.  She  seemed  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  unrest.  She  could 
not  and  would  not  be  confined,  but  was  continually  escaping  from  her 
friends,  they  knew  not  whither. 

While  her  parents  lived,  they,  by  their  watchful  care  and  unwearied 
efforts,  in  some  measure  controlled  this  sad  propensity  :  but  when  they  died, 
their  stricken  child  became  a  wanderer,  homeless  and  forlorn. 

Through  laughing  spring  and  rosy  summer,  tramp,  tramp— no  rest  for 
her  of  the  crushed  heart  and  crazed  brain. 

I  remember  her  as  she  was  in  my  early  childhood,  towards  the  last  of  her 
weary  pilgrimage.  As  my  father  and  elder  brothers  were  frequently  absent, 
and  my  mother  never  closed  her  heart  or  door  on  "Crazy  Lucy,"  she  often 
spent  an  hour  at  our  fireside.  Her  appearance  was  very  singular.  Her  gown 
was  always  patched  with  many  colors,  and  her  shawl  or  mantle  was  worn  and 
torn  until  it  was  open-work  and  fringe.  The  remainder  of  her  miserable 
wardrobe  she  carried  in  a  bundle  on  her  arm,  and  sometimes  she  had  a  num- 
ber of  parcels  of  old  rags,  dried  herbs,  etc.  In  the  season  of  flowers  her 
tattered  bonnet  was  profusely  decorated  with  those  which  she  gathered  by 
the  wayside  or  in  the  woods.  Her  love  for  these  and  her  sweet  voice  Vas  all 
she  had  left  her  of  the  bloom  and  music  of  her  existence.  Yet  no  ;  her  meek 
and  childlike  piety  still  lingered.  Her  Bible  went  with  her  everywhere,  a 
torn  and  soiled  volume,  but  as  holy  still,  and,  it  may  be,  as  dearly  cherished, 
as  the  gorgeous  copy  now  lying  on  your  table,  bound  in  "purple  and  gold," 
and  with  the  gilding  untarnished  upon  its  delicate  leaves. 

Thirty  years  from  the  commencement  of  this  mournful  story,  on  a  bleak 
autumnal  evening,  a  rough  country  wagon  drove  in  to  the  town  of  Cazenovia. 
It  stopped  at  the  alms-house,  an  attenuated  form  was  lifted  up  and  carried 
in.  and  the  wagon  rumbled  away.  This  was  Lucy  Dutton,  brought  to  her 
native  town  to  die.  She  had  been  in  a  decline  for  some  months,  and  the 
miraculous  strength  which  had  so  long  sustained  her  in  her  wanderings  at 
last  forsook  her  utterly.  Her  sister  had  died  some  time  before,  and  the 
widowed  husband  had  soon  removed  to  the  far  West  ;  so  Lucy  had  no  friends, 
no  home  but  the  alms-house. 

One  day  about  a  week  from  the  time  of  her  arrival,  Lucy  appeared  to 
suffer  considerably,  and  those  about  her  looked  for  her  release  impatiently  ; 
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but  at  night  she  was  evidently  better,  and  for  the  first  time  slept  tranquilly 
till  morning.  The  matron,  who  was  by  her  bedside  when  she  awoke,  was 
startled  by  the  clear  and  earnest  gaze  which  met  her  own,  but  she  smiled  and 
bid  the  invalid  "good  morning."  lyucy  looked  bewildered,  but  the  voice 
seemed  to  reassure  her,  and  she  asked,  "Where  am  I  and  who  are  you  !  I 
do  not  know  you." 

A  wild  surmise  flashed  across  the  mind  of  the  matron  :  the  long  lost 
reason  of  the  wanderer  had  returned.  But  the  good  woman  replied 
calmly  : 

"Why,  you  are  among  friends,  and  you  will  know  me  presently." 

"Then  maybe  you  know  Edwin  and  Ellen?"  rejoined  the  invalid.  "Have 
they  come?  Oh,  I  had  such  a  horrible  dream!  I  dreamed  they  were  mar- 
ried !  Only  think,  Ellen  married  to  Edwin  !  Strange  'tis  that  I  should 
dream  that  !" 

"Poor  Ivucy,"  said  the  matron,  with  a  sigh,  "that  was  not  a  dream  ;  'twas 
all  true." 

"All  true  !"  cried  the  invalid.  "Then  Edwin  must  be  untrue,  and  that 
cannot  be,  for  he  loves  me  ;  we  love  each  other  well  ;  and  Ellen  is  my  sister. 
Let  me  see  them  ;  I  will  go  to  them." 

She  endeavored  to  raise  herself,  but  fell  back  fainting  on  the  pillow. 

"What  does  this  mean?    What  makes  me  so  weak?" 

Just  then  her  eye  fell  on  her  own  hand — that  old  and  withered  hand.  She 
gazed  on  it  in  blank  amazement. 

"Something  is  the  matter  with  my  sight,  for  my  hand  looks  like  an  old 
woman's." 

"And  so  it  is,  and  so  is  mine  ;  yet  we  had  fair  plump  hands  when  we 
were  young.  Dear  Lucy,  do  you  know  me?  I  am  Maria  Allen.  I  was  to 
have  been  your  bridesmaid,"  said  the  matron. 

I  cannot  say  more.  J  will  not  make  the  attempt  to  give  in  detail  that 
mournful  history — to  reduce  to  expressive  words  the  dread  sublimity  of  that 
hopeless  sorrow. 

To  the  wretched  Lucy,  the  last  thirty  years  were  as  though  they  had 
never  been.  Of  not  a  scene  or  an  incident  had  she  the  slightest  remem- 
brance, since  the   recreant  lover  stood  before  her  and  made  that  terrible 

announcement. 

The  kind  matron  paused  frequently  in  the  sad  narrative  of  her  poor 
friend's  madness  and  wanderings,  but  the  invalid  would  say,  with  fearful 
calmness— "Go  on,  go  on,"  while  the  drops  of  agony  stood  thick  upon  her 
forehead.     When  she  asked  for  her  sister,  the  matron  replied  : 

"She  has  gone  before  you,  and  your  father  also," 

"And  my  mother?"  said  Lucy. 

"She  has  been  dead  twenty  years." 
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"Dead!  All  gone !  alone,  old,  dying!  Oli  God,  my  cup  of  bitterness 
is  full." 

Her  friend  bent  over  lier,  and  mingling  her  tears  with  the  dying 
woman's,  said  affectionately  :  "But  you  know  who  drank  that  cup  before 
you." 

Lucy  looked  up  with  a  bewildered  expression,  and  the  matron  added — 
"The  Lord  Jesus;  you  remember  him?" 

A  look  like  sunlight  breaking  through  a  cloud,  a  look  which  only  saints 
may  wear,  irradiated  the  tearful  face  of  the  dying  woman,  as  she  replied : 

"Oh,  yes,  I  knew  Him,  and  loved  Him  before  I  fell  asleep." 

The  man  of  God  was  called.  A  few  who  had  known  Lucy  in  her  early 
days  came  also.  There  was  much  reverential  feeling  and  much  weeping 
around  her  death-bed.  Then  rose  the  voice  of  prayer.  At  first  her  lips 
moved  as  her  weak  spirit  joined  in  that  fervent  appeal.  Then  they  grew 
still,  and  poor  Lucy  was  dead — dead  in  her  gray-haired  youth.  Those  who 
gazed  on  that  placid  face,  and  remembered  her  harmless  life  and  patient 
suffering,  doubted  not  that  the  morn  of  an  eternal  day  had  broken  on  her 
"Night  of  Years." — [Condensed  World,  by  request. 
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A  Religious  Observance  by  Syrian  Boys. 


GHOSN-EI^-HOWIE,  PH.  D, 


^4  Wn  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  one 
*  I  God,  Amen."  So  saying  the  mother  took  out  of  a  vessel,  about  a 
pound  of  flour,  put  it  carefully  through  a  sieve  and  then  kneaded  it  with  cold 
water  in  a  large  earthenware  bowl.  She  then  placed  it  in  a  clean  cotton  nap- 
kin, gathered  up  the  edges  and  tied  it  with  a  string.  In  the  meantime  one 
of  the  boys  had  collected  from  the  field  a  few  bulbs,  of  a  plant  which  the}- 
call  "The  incense  of  Mary,"  sliced  them  and  strung  them  on  a  piece  of  rib- 
bon. Another  boy  came  with  a  bunch  of  dull  green  twigs  of  a  fragrant 
shrub,  which  they  call  "kiioisee"  while  another  boy  drew  near  with  a 
bundle  of  common  wicks. 

These  four  articles  were  fastened  together  in  a  cluster  and  the  eldest  boy 
was  told  to  go  out  and  hang  it  high  up  on  the  plum  tree  in  front  of  the 
house.  Had  we  visited  every  house  in  this  village  Mt.  Lebanon,  Syria,  that 
same  afternoon  we  should  have  witnessed  nearly  the  same  performance. 

The  following  day,  being  the  6th  of  January  and  the  reputed  anniversary 
of  our  Lord's  baptism  in  Jordan,  about  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in 
spite  of  darkness,  mud  and  cold,  boys,  singly  and  in  groups  began  to  go  past 
my  window  to  the  village  spring,  or  fountain  and  back  again,  carrying  the 
cluster  which  had  been  hung  on  the  tree,  all  the  time  chanting  or  shouting, 
"St.  John  baptiseth  thee  and  the  Lady  is  thy  godmother." 

At  the  fountain  they  dip  this  cluster  in  the  troughs  three  times,  bathe 
their  hands  and  heads  in  the  flowing  stream,  which  passes  through  the 
troughs,  still  chanting  they  go  away,  part,  meet  again  and  return  to  the 
fountain  until  daybreak.  This  function  is  repeated  on  the  the  two  following 
days. 

The  basis  of  this  practice  is  the  belief  that  the  6th  of  January  being  the 
anniversary  of  our  Lord's  baptism,  by  John,  all  nations  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  become  holy  on  the  6th  of  January  and  the  six  following  days. 

The  wicks,  the  incense  of  Mary,  the  aroma,  the  twigs  and  the  new-made 
leaven,  receive  holiness  from  the  holy  water  and  these  articles  in  turn  are 
intimately  associated  with  the  housekeeping  of  the  family  <luring  the  year 
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THEIR  "BACHOORS." 
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and  therefore  the  family  life  becomes  in  a  mystic  or  mysterious  way  more  or 
less  holy. 

"But,"  you  say,  "is  not  this  a  superstition?" 

"Yes  it  is,  but  it  is  a  noble  and  beautiful  superstition,  for  it  is  a  means  to 
attain  the  very  noblest  and  the  most  beautiful  object,  namely  holiness." 

The  method  and  the  means  are  superstitious  and  ineffective,  but  the  end 
or  object  sought  is  worthy  of  the  very  highest  effort  humanity  can  put  forth. 

On  these  days,  they  say,  "the  water  is  holy  and  therefore  we  wish  to 
keep  in  contact  all  the  year  round  with  articles  which  once  were  in  contact 
with  it." 

The  bread  and  the  wicks  which  we  use  every  day  and  every  night  have 
been  blessed  by  it  and  they  bring  holiness  and  blessing  to  us.  We  know 
however  that  this  is  not  the  way  to  be,  or  to  become  holy,  but  we  also  know 
that  peace,  comfort  and  rest,  in  fact  heart,  life-helps  are  possible  only 
through  holiness,  for  without  it,  it  is  impossible  to  see  God. 

The  pure  in  heart,  the  holy,  are  blessed  because  they  see  God. 

Although  we  know  that  holiness  is  not  in  a  village  fountain  yet  we 
humbly  thank  God  because  we  know  that  it  is  in  that  Fountain  of  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  speaks,  Zach.  13:1  and  which  is  open  for  sin  and  uncleanness  and 
which  cleanses  and  purges  from  all  impurities  and  therefore  secures  for  us 
holiness,  which  is  happiness,  help  and  peace  to  our  hearts. 


'"^=^p^^^ 
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The  Blind  Song  Bird* 


In  1S72  Frances  Ridley  Havergal  wrote  the  following  beautiful  tribute  to 
the  blind  song  bird  of  America,  Miss  Crosby  : 


Sweet  blind  singer  over  the  sea, 

Tuneful  and  jubilant,  how  can  it  be 

That  the  songs  of  gladness,  which  float  so  far, 

As  if  they  fell  from  the  evening  star, 

Are  the  notes  of  one  who  never  may  see 

"Visible  music"  of  flower  and  tree, 

Purple  of  mountain,  or  glitter  of  snow. 

Ruby  and  gold  of  the  sunset  glow, 

And  never  the  light  of  a  loving  face? 

Must  not  the  world  be  a  desolate  place 

For  eyes  that  are  sealed  with  the  seal  of  years. 

Eyes  that  are  open  only  for  tears  ? 

How  can  she  sing  in  the  dark  like  this  ? 

What  is  her  fountain  of  light  and  bliss? 

O,  her  heart  can  see,  her  heart  can  see  ! 
And  its  sight  is  strong  and  swift  and  free  ; 
Never  the  ken  of  mortal  eye 
Could  pierce  so  deep  and  far  and  high 
As  the  eagle  vision  of  hearts  that  dwell 
In  the  lofty,  sunlit  citadel 
Of  faith  that  overcomes  the  world. 
With  banners  of  hope  and  joy  unfurled. 
Garrisoned  with  God's  perfect  peace. 
Ringing  with  pteans  that  never  cease. 
Flooded  with  splendor  bright  and  broad, 
The  glorious  light  of  the  love  of  God. 

Her  heart  can  see  !  her  heart  can  see  ' 

Well  may  she  sing  so  joyously  ! 

For  the  King  Himself,  in  His  tender  grace. 

Hath  shown  her  the  brightness  of  his  face  ; 

And  who  shall  pine  for  a  glowworm  light 

When  the  sun  goes  forth  in  his  radiant  might 

She  can  read  His  law  as  a  shining  chart. 

For  His  finger  has  written  it  on  her  heart ; 

She  can  read  His  love,  for  on  all  her  way 

His  hand  is  writing  it  every  day 

''Bright  cloud,"  indeed,  must  that  darkness  be. 

Where  "Jesus  only"  the  heart  can  see. 
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Her  heart  can  see  !  her  heart  can  see, 
Beyond  the  gloom  and  the  mystery, 
Glimpses  of  glory  not  far  away, 
Nearing  and  brightening  day  by  day  ; 
Golden  crystal  and  emerald  bow, 
Lustre  of  pearl  and  sapphire  glow, 
Sparkling  river  and  healing  tree, 
Evergreen  palms  of  victory, 
Harp  and  crown  and  raiment  white, 
Holy  and  beautiful  dwellers  in  light ; 
A  throne,  and  One  thereon,  whose  face 
Is  the  glory  of  that  glorious  place. 

Dear,  blind  sister  over  the  sea! 

An  English  heart  goes  forth  to  thee. 

We  are  linked  by  a  cable  of  faith  and  song. 

Flashing  bright  sympathy  swift  along. 

One  in  the  east  and  one  in  the  west, 

Singing  for  Him  whom  our  souls  love  best  ; 

'■Singing  for  Jesus,"  telling  His  love. 

All  the  way  to  our  home  above, 

Where  the  severing  sea,  with  its  restless  tide, 

Never  shall  hinder,  and  never  divide. 

Sister,  what  will  our  meeting  be, 

When  our  hearts  shall  sing  and  our  eyes  shall  see? 


Fanny  Crosby* 


MARGARET   E.    SANGSTER. 


The  dear  Lord  has  kept  her  close  to  Him, 

In  a  little  curtained  space 
That  never  is  wholly  dusk  or  dim. 

Because  of  His  shining  face  ; 
Though  we  are  afraid  of  the  brooding  dark 

It  cannot  be  so  to  her, 
For  the  Lord  Himself  has  made  an  ark 

For  His  loving  worshipper. 

There  are  things  of  earth  that  she  cannot  see, 

Except  with  her  spirit's  eyes  ; 
The  light  in  the  blossom-perfumed  tree, 

The  stars  in  the  still  night-skies  ; 
But  never  imagine  she  has  not  known 

Far  fairer  sights  than  ours  ! 
The  hem  of  His  garment  round  her  thrown 

Is  broidered  with  fadeless  flowers. 
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She  smiles  the  smile  of  a  happy  child, 

Her  voice  as  the  child's  is  sweet, 
She  has  followed  so  safe  through   wood   and   wild, 

The  print  of  her  Saviour's  feet. 
Her  ear,  attuned  to  the  finest  chord, 

Has  caught  the  songs  of  heaven  ; 
She  has  taught  us  all  how  to  praise  her  Lord 

For  the  grace  of  sins  forgiven. 

Her  song  has  bubbled  with  notes  of  joy. 

Has  risen  in  faith  so  strong. 
It  has  reached  the  height  where  the  whole  employ 

Is  praise,  where  the  ransomed  throng. 
And  year  by  year  as  the  sifted  snow 

Of  age  on  her  head  is  white, 
She  has  been  as  a  child  of  the  long  ago. 

In  her  dear  l/ord's  loving  sight. 

Why  call  her  blind,  who  can  see  so  well 

The  hidden  things  and  clear  : 
Who  knows  so  much  that  she  may  not  tell, 

Of  the  land  that's  drawing  near  ? 
The  pure  in  heart,  our  Saviour  said, 

And  the  word  is  true  for  aye, 
Though  drifting  centuries  on  have  sped. 

Since  He  went  to  His  home  on  high, 

The  pure  in  heart  shall  see,  ah  !  yes, 

They  shall  see  the  face  of  Him 
Who  dwells  forever  in  ceaseless  bliss 

Between  the  cherubim. 
Of  her  we  love,  this  wondrous  word 

Is  true  in  very  deed. 
'Tis  the  sight  of  her  own,  her  loving  Lord, 

In  her  sightless  eyes  we  read. 

God  bless  her  ever  !  we  lift  the  prayer — 

Our  hearts  would  hold  her,  fain 
To  guard  her  now  from  the  weight  of  care, 

To  shield  her  life  from  pain. 
And  when  at  last  an  angel  comes 

To  lead  her  in  to  the  King, 
God  give  her  a  place  in  the  best  of  homes 

Where  the  choiring  angels  sing  ! 

May  the  thin  veil  drop  from  the  gentle  eyes. 

And  by  the  King's  own  grace 
When  she  sees  Him,  clear,  with  no  surprise, 

May  she  have  a  sheltered  place 
lu  a  little  corner  white  and  fair. 

And  very  near  His  feet  : 
And  never  a  voice  'mid  the  voices  there. 

Shall  ring  more  true  and  sweet  ! 

— Every  Where. 
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Lines  to   Fanny  Crosby* 


AI,ICE   A.   HOLMES. 


{From  Arcadian  Leaves.) 
A  pleasing  sadness  o'er  me  steals 

Like  that  which  pensive  music  wakes  : 
While  I  a  vanished  pleasure  sing, 

And  of  my  soul,  possession  takes. 

Yes  !  Frances  dear,  when  I  recall 
To  mind  those  bygone  happy  days. 

When  we  with  youthful  ardor  sought, 
The  golden  light  of  learning's  rays. 

And  shared  each  joy  and  grief, 

And  daily  worshipped  at  one  shrine, 
And  in  our  leisure  moments  sought. 
Fresh  budding  wreaths  of  love  to  twine. 

And  oft  at  twilight's  rosy  hour. 

Some  favorite  strain  from  thy  guitar 

An  echo  found  in  many  a  heart, 
As  zephyrs  bore  its  tones  afar. 

And  when  beneath  the  willow's  shade, 
Thou  woulds't  repeat  enchanting  lays. 

Newly  by  thy  muse  inspired 

'Twas  pleasure  sweet,  to  give  thee  praise. 

And  e'en  in  sadder,  darker  hours. 

When  grief  or  pain  oppressed  my  heart, 

Thy  tender  care,  thy  counsels  sweet. 
Would  to  my  soul  new  joy  impart. 

And  though  those  days  fled  fast  away, 
Of  them  bright  visions  oft  return. 

And  cherished  sparks  of   friendship  still 
For  thee,  on  my  heart's  altar  burn. 

And,  Frances  dear,  may  I  not  hope 
In  all  thy  life,  through  good  and  ill, 

That  she  who  pens  this  simple  pledge, 
May  sometimes  be  remembered  still. 


^^^f^ 
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The  Making  of  A  Hymn. 


FANNY   CROSBY. 


CRUE  hymns  may  be  said,  in  one  sense,  to  make  themselves  ;  although 
they  must  be  given  human  instruments  through  which  to  work.  No 
one  should  ever  attempt  to  write  a  hymn,  unless  the  ideas  flow  easily  and 
naturally.  But  how  is  this  to  be  brought  about  ? — Some  details  of  personal 
experience  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  readers  of  this  journal — nearly  all 
of  whom  are  likely  to  be  more  or  less  interested  in  the  subject. 

I  have  been  a  writer  of  hymns  for  many  years,  and  the  number  of  them 
which  I  have  produced  thus  far,  extends  into  the  thousands.  I  say  "thus 
far" — for  though  I  am  eighty  years  old  (hymn-writers  should  never  hesitate 
to  give  their  age,  although  they  be  women)  I  hope  for  and  expect  at  least 
twenty  years  more  upon  this  earth,  in  which  to  sing  the  praises  of  my  Creator 
and  Redeemer  ! 

"Take  us  into  the  hymn-workshop  or  laboratory,"  friends  sometimes  say 
to  me.  Let  us  know  your  processes  of  thought,  of  feeling,  of  accomplish- 
ment. Give  us  the  steps  you  employ,  as  nearly  as  pessible,  in  constructing  a 
hymn." 

Well,  I  will,  as  accurately  as  I  can.  Maybe  this  article  will  inspire 
others  to  write  sacred  songs  that  shall  do  good  in  the  future. 

There  is  a  great  deal  said  nowadays,  and  I  do  not  know  but  there  always 
has  been,  about  "moods"  in  writing.  There  is  much  truth  in  the  doctrine. 
There  are  some  days,  or  at  least  hours,  when  I  could  not  compose  a  hymn  if 
the  whole  world  were  laid  at  my  feet  as  a  promised  recompense.  Fancy  writ- 
ing verses  when  one  has  that  "hell  of  a'  disease,"  as  Robbie  Burns  called  it, 
the  toothache  !  The  silent  cry  of  the  suffering  molar  would  run  through  it 
all.  Imagine  yourself  trying  to  get  into  sweet  accord  with  Heaven  while 
your  nerves  were  suffering  from  neuralgia !  It  could  not  be  done.  Sick 
people  have  written  good  poetry,  but  I  fancy  it  was  in  their  intervals  df  par- 
tial convalescence. 

I  am  not  subject  to  very  many  unpleasant  sensations  on  account  of  ill 
health  :  the  good  Lord  has  given  me  a  sound  constitution,  and  a  body  which, 
though  not  particularly  strong  in  appearance,  is  fitted  to  endure.  But  there 
are  times  when  I  am  not  in  the  mood  to  write,  and  when,  as  I  said  above,  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  me  immediately  to  compose  a  hymn. 
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So  what  would  I  do,  if  it  were  necessary  or  highly  desirable  that  a  hymn 
be  written  on  a  certain  day  or  night  :  as  for  some  occasion,  or  some  work 
soon  to  be  published? — If  I  were  not  in  the  mood  to  write,  I  would  build  a 
mood — or  try  to  draw  one  around  me, 

I  should  sit  alone,  as  I  have  done  on  many  a  day  and  night,  praying  God 
to  give  me  the  thoughts  and  the  feelings  wherewith  to  compose  my  hymn. 
After  a  time — perhaps  not  unmingled  with  struggle — the  thought  would 
come,  and  I  would  soon  be  happy  in  my  work. 

It  may  seem  a  little  old-fashioned,  to  always  begin  one's  work  with 
prayer,  but  I  never  undertake  a  hymn  without  first  asking  the  good  Lord  to 
be  my  inspiration  in  the  work  that  I  am  about  to  do. 

Although  I  cannot  read  a  printed  book,  having  been  deprived  of  sight 
almost  from  birth,  yet,  while  composing,  I  feel  happier  and  more  at  ease,  if  I 
hold  a  small  volume  in  my  hand.  This  may  be  a  matter  of  habit :  during  my 
many  years  of  teaching  at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind,  I  always 
kept  a  small  book  in  my  hands  ;  and  in  reciting  my  own  poems  to  audiences, 
I  follow  the  same  method. 

When  at  last  I  have  arrived  at  the  right  stage  of  thought  and  feeling, 
and  am  sure  that  I  am  in  condition  to  reach  the  minds  and  hearts  of  my  con- 
stituency, and  sing  to  them  something  worthy  for  them  to  hear,  I  cast  about 
for  a  few  minutes  as  to  the  measure,  and,  possibly,  the  tune. 

Much  more  depeuds  upon  this,  than  might  at  first  seem  to  be  the  case. 
For  if  there  is  a  false  accent  or  a  mistake  in  the  metre,  the  hymn  cannot 
stand  much  chance  of  proving  a  success  ;  or  at  least  its  possibilities  are  very 
much  lessened.  Among  the  millions  of  hymns  that  have  been  attempted  and 
forgotten,  many  contain  no  doubt  deep  and  pious  thought  and  feeling,  but 
have  been  crippled  and  killed  by  the  roughness  of  some  line,  or  the  irregu- 
larity of  some  measure. 

Often  I  take  in  mind  some  tune  already  well  known,  as  a  model,  or,  per- 
haps, more  accurately  speaking,  as  a  guide,  and  work  to  it.  This,  however, 
does  not  imply  that  the  tune  will  ultimately  be  chosen  as  the  companion  of 
the  words  :  for  it  has  probably  already  its  own  and  lawful  mate,  with  which 
it  is  happy  and  useful.  Sometimes  a  tune  is  furnished  me  for  which  to  write 
the  words. 

"Blessed  Assurance"  was  made  in  this  manner.  Mrs.  Knapp  had  com- 
posed the  tune,  and  it  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  sweetest  I  had  heard  for  a 
long  time.  She  asked  me  to  write  a  hymn  for  it,  and  it  seemed  to  me,  while 
bringing  the  words  and  tones  together,  that  the  air  and  the  hymn  were 
intended  for  each  other.  In  the  many  hundred  times  that  I  have  heard  it 
sung,  this  opinion  has  been  more  and  more  confirmed. 

After  any  particular  hymn  is  done,  I  let  it  lie  for  a  few  days  in  the 
writing-desk  of  my  mind,  so  to  speak,  until  I  have  leisure  to  prune  it,  to 
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read  it  throut^h  with  the  eyes  of  my  memory  and  altogether  get  it  into  as 
presentable  shape  as  possible.     I  often  cut  it  and  trim  it  and  change  it. 

"How  can  you  remember  a  hymn.'"'  I  am  often  asked.  To  this  I  need 
only  reply  that  recollecting  is  not  entirely  a  lost  art,  although  we  live  in 
rushing  days  of  memorandum-tablets  and  carefully  kept  journals  and  ledgers. 
The  books  of  the  mind  are  just  as  real  and  tangible  as  those  of  the  desk  and 
the  library-shelves — if  we  only  will  use  them  enough  to  keep  their  binding 
flexible,  and  their  pages  free  from  dust  ! 

I  have  no  trouble  in  sorting  and  arranging  my  literary  and  lyric  wares 
•within  the  apartments  of  my  mind.  If  I  were  given  a  little  while  in  which  to 
do  it,  I  could  take  down  from  its  shelves  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  hymns, 
that  I  have  written,  during  the  tixty  years  in  which  I  have  been  praising  my 
Redeemer  through  this  medium  of  song.  Do  rot  let  go  to  decay  and  ruin 
those  vast  interior  regions  of  thought  and  feeling,  good  brother  or  sister  ! 
Your  memory  would  be  much  to  you  if  you  were  ever  deprived  of  some  of  the 
organs  of  sense  that  now  so  distract  you  from  deep  and  continued  thought. 

After  the  hymn  is  finished  and  transcribed  by  some  friend,  it  waits  for 
its  tune,  and  steadfastly  hopes  that  it  will  succeed  in  making  a  matrimonial 
alliance,  and  a  good  one.  I  have  generally  had  the  advantage  of  very  sym- 
pathetic and  talented  composers.  Among  the  first  of  these  was  the  late  Wil- 
liam B.  Bradbury — who  was  already  noted  as  an  author  of  hymn-music. 

After  Mr,  Bradbury's  death,  I  wrote  many  hymns  for  W.  H.  Doane,  who 
composed  much  beautiful  music.  One  day  he  came  to  me  hurriedly,  and 
exclaimed,  "Fanny,  I  have  just  forty  minutes  to  catch  the  train  for  Cincin- 
nati ;  during  that  time  you  must  write  me  a  hymn,  and  give  me  a  few  min- 
utes to  catch  the  train." 

He  hummed  the  melody  to  which  he  wanted  the  words  written  ;  and  in 
fifteen  minutes  I  gave  them  to  him,  and  he  started  away.  Upon  his  arrival 
home  he  published  them  ;  and  I  have  been  told  upon  good  authority  that  the 
hymn  is  now  sung  wherever  Christian  music  is  known.  It  has  been  trans- 
lated into  eight  or  nine  different  languages,  including  even  Hindu  and  Chi- 
nese. Many  of  the  readers  of  this  paper  are  familiar  with  it.  It  begins  as 
follows  : 

"  Safe  in  the  arms  of  Jesus, 
Safe  on  his  gentle  breast, 
There  by  his  love  o'ershadowed. 
Sweetly  my  soul  shall  rest," 

I  could  relate  scores  of  incidents  connected  with  this  hastily-written 
hymn.  One  old  lady  in  Scotland  said  to  Mr.  Sankey  :  "When  ye  gang  back 
to  America,  gi'e  Fanny  Crosby  my  love,  an'  tell  her  an  auld  Scots  mither 
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sends  her  blessin'.  The  last  hymn  my  daughter  sang  before  she  died,  was 
that  one." 

Sometimes  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  many  years  will  concentrate  in  a 
few  minutes — especially  if  there  exists  some  pressing  necessity  ;  and  I  sup- 
pose Mr.  Doane's  haste  helped  me  in  writing  a  hymn  for  which  the  people 
evidently  were  waiting. 

I  hope  no  one  will  think  me  vain  in  mentioning  these  incidents ;  they 
are  intended  just  as  a  part  of  the  description  of  my  varying  methods.  Per- 
haps if  I  had  worked  longer  on  the  hymn,  I  might  not  have  done  so  well. 

Mr.  Ira  B,  Sankey  has  set  many  of  my  hymns  to  music,  and  I  have  found 
in  him  an  acceptable  successor  to  the  sainted  Bradbury.— [^'z/^ry  Where. 
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THE  TWO  WEAVERS. 


H.  E.  l.OVEl,ESS. 


"  My  pattern  to  day 
Shall  be  dull  and  gray. 

Like  the  weather." 
And  the  threads  in  his  loom 
With  the  dusk  in  his  room 

He  wove  in  together. 

'•  My  weaving  to-day 
Shall  be  bright  and  gay. 

Unlike  the  weather." 
And  the  man's  sunny  smile 
Seemed  to  brighten  the  style 
Of  the  web  altogether. 

If  clouds  dark  and  gray 
Hang  low  to-day 

My  brother. 
Just  laugh  and  be  funny. 
And  you'll  soon  have  sunny 

Weather. 
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A  PLEASANT  REMINISCENCE. 


FANNY   CROSBY. 


There's  a  day  that  comes  from  the  sunny  past, 
Where  it  lives  in  friendship's  bowers  ; 
And  it  whispers  soft  of  a  hallowed  scene 
In  the  early  spring  when  the  hills  were  green 
And  we  met  for  a  few  brief  hours. 

'Tis  a  day  long  past,  but  remembered  yet 
When  I  stood  in  your  home  so  dear  ; 
I  can  see  you  all  as  I  saw  you  then, 
I  can  feel  the  clasp  of  each  hand  again 
And  your  welcome  words  I  hear. 

O  friends  beloved,  'tis  a  golden  chain 
That  binds  us  heart  to  heart, 
'Twas  woven  in  light  where  angels  sing 
And  the  roses  bloom  in  eternal  spring, 
And  its  links  no  power  can  part. 

And  oft  as  I  muse  and  my  brow  is  fanned 
By  a  breath  from  the  passing  gales, 
Though  weary  my  spirit  at  times  may  be 
How  restful  the  pleasure  that  flows  to  me 
While  reading  your  Talks  and  Tai^bs. 


IVrittenfor  TALKS  and  TALES. 


Savonarola. 


J.    A.   KAISKR. 


'/I  MQNG  the  reformers  who  preceded  Luther  and  the  Reformation,  per- 
j\  haps  no  character  is  more  interesting  and  worthy  of  study  than  that  of 
Girolamo  Savonarola.  Born  in  Ferrara  in  1753,  Savonarola  lived,  labored, 
and  passed  from  the  stage  during  one  of  the  most  corrupt  periods  in  all  his- 
tory. It  was  a  time  when  poison  and  the  dagger  were  the  weapons  of  the 
prince  and  the  politician  ;  when  the  pope  devoted  his  energies  to  machiave- 
lian  diplomacy  and  the  study  of  pagan  literature  rather  than  to  the  elevation 
of  mankind  ;  and  when  a  noted  cardinal  advised  his  associates  not  to  read  the 
writings  of  Paul,  because  of  the  harsh  and  barbarous  style  of  the  apostle.  It 
was  a  time  when  the  struggle  between  paganism  and  Christianity  was  being 
fought  over  again  ;  when  learning  was  exalted  above  morality  and  when  the 
beautiful  was  worshiped  in  the  place  of  the  good.  In  the  words  of  Savonarola, 
it  was  an  age  when  "virtue  was  despised  and  vice  honored." 

As  we  study  his  life  and  his  time,  we  become  convinced  that  it  was  the 
surroundings  amid  which  he  was  thrown  that  made  Savonarola  what  he  was. 
Had  he  lived  in  another  age,  he  might  never  have  risen  above  that  throng  of 
humble  but  nameless  men  and  women  who  walk  daily  in  the  path  of  duty, 
and  perform  the  little  but  important  things  so  essential  to  the  life  of  every 
community.  There  was  never  yet  a  crisis  in  history  that  did  not  call  forth 
some  great  soul  who  would  otherwise  have  remained  unknown  to  the  world. 

Brooding  over  the  evils  of  his  time,  Savonarola  spent  his  youth  apart 
from  the  gaiety  and  splendor  which  made  the  Italy  of  that  day  famous.  He 
lived  within  himself,  and  thought  only  of  the  ruin  and  wretchedness  which 
lay  behind  the  tinsel  and  the  glamor  so  dazzling  to  the  ordinary  mind. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three  Savonarola  turned  his  back  forever  on  the 
home  he  loved  and  sought  refuge  from  the  sins  of  the  world  behind  the  walls 
of  a  monastery.  Here  the  reformer  spent  seven  years  in  earnest  study, 
always  obedient  to  the  rules  of  his  order  and  always  performing  faithfully 
and  cheerful!}'  the  duties  which  devolved  upon  him. 

Among  the  free  cities  of  Italy,  none  rivaled  Florence  in  splendor  and 
magnificence.     Here  the   ruling  house  of  Medici  drew  round  it  a  galaxy  of 
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poets,  sculptors,  and  painters,  and  here  as  elsewhere  in  Italy,  behind  the 
flimsy  fabric  of  gaiety  and  beauty  lurked  the  heavy  hand  of  the  tyrant  and 
the  criminality  of  the  rich. 

It  was  to  this  Florence,  this  city  of  the  beautiful,  that  Savonarola  came 
to  labor  and  meet  death.  Despised  at  first  by  the  Florentines,  he  soon  won 
his  way  to  the  good  will  of  the  learned  favorite  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  and  lit- 
tle by  little  his  earnest  words  began  to  attract  attention  till  at  last  all 
Florence  swarmed  to  hear  him. 

Measured  by  the  standard  of  fine  phrases  and  rounded  periods,  Savona- 
rola was  not  a  great  orator  ;  but  what  he  lacked  in  beauty  and  elegance  of 
expression,  he  made  up  in  the  vigor  and  earnestness  with  which  his  words 
were  uttered.  He  had  something  to  say  and  he  said  it  with  all  his  might, 
and  this,  after  all,  is  the  only  true  eloquence.  The  orator  who  sways  the 
minds  of  men  must  have  the  strength  of  conviction  behind  him. 

Savonarola  was  not  a  Protestant  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  came  to 
be  used  in  Luther's  time.  He  did,  however,  protest  against  formalism  in  the 
church  and  went  as  far  as  Luther  himself  had  gone  when  he  attacked  the 
illegal  sale  of  indulgences.  But  more  than  all  else,  Savonarola  struck  at  the 
indifference  and  immorality  of  his  day.  He  spoke  out  boldly  against  the 
tyranny  and  licentiousness  of  the  rich  and  met  their  manifestations  of  dis- 
favor with  a  fearlessness  that  fell  little  short  of  defiance. 

In  harmony  with  the  boldness  with  which  the  reformer  attacked  vice 
and  crime  was  his  spirit  of  independence.  He  stood  unmoved  before  the 
gifts  and  threats  of  the  great  Lorenzo  and  even  refused  to  visit  him  in  his 
dying  hour  until  the  magnate  promised  to  comply  with  his  demands.  Two 
of  the  demands  of  the  monk  were  granted  by  the  Medician  ;  but  when  called 
upon  to  restore  to  Florence  her  ancient  rights  and  liberties,  Lorenzo  turned 
his  face  to  the  wall  and  without  another  word  the  great  prince  and  the  great 
preacher  parted  forever,  the  one  to  die,  the  other  to  rule  Florence. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  prophecies  of  Savonarola.  Many  of  these 
prophecies  were  indeed,  remarkable,  but  we  are  brought  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  most  of  them  were  nothing  more  than  the  shrewd  conclusion  of  a 
mind  of  more  than  ordinary  penetrative  power.  The  prognostications  of  the 
reformer  may  be  accounted  for  on  this  ground  alone  without  the  introduc- 
tion of  explanations  of  a  more  mystical  character. 

It  is  as  a  preacher  and  reformer  that  Savonarola  is  best  known  to  the 
world  ;  but  he  was  no  less  great  as  a  politician.  He  knew  his  power  over 
men  and  used  it  always  for  what  he  believed  to  be  the  good  of  Florence. 
Whether  kings,  nobles,  or  the  populace  seemed  to  rule  in  Florence,  for  years 
the  real  power  was  in  the  hands  of  this  Dominican  prior  of  San  Marco.  He 
swayed  the  minds  of  men,  and  Florence  looked  to  him  for  guidance. 

Perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to  characterize  in  a  general  way  this  man 
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whose  every  act  was  a  protest  against  the  customs  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  But  the  characterization  would  not  be  complete  were  we  to  omit  the 
humility  of  his  nature,  so  in  contrast  with  his  proud  and  independent  spirit. 
At  times  Savonarola  had  Florence  in  his  power.  He  might  have  established 
a  strong  government  with  himself  at  its  head.  But  instead,  he  preferred  to 
use  his  power  to  promote  the  spiritual  interests  of  his  fellows.  He  might 
have  assumed  the  dictatorial  position  which  Calvin  assumed  at  Geneva  and 
put  to  death  those  who  did  not  conform  to  his  way  of  thinking  ;  but  instead, 
he  employed  persuasion  alone,  as  the  only  true  means  of  changing  the  lives 
of  men.  Calvin  and  Knox  were  dissensers,  but  under  their  rule  there  was  as 
little  freedom  of  thought  as  under  the  pope  himself.  Death  was  the  fate  of 
the  man  who  dared  swerve  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  doctrines  laid  down  by 
these  ardent  advocates  of  the  old-time  Presbyterianism.  But  although 
Savonarola  was  uncompromising  in  his  condemnation  of  vice  and  crime,  he 
never  stooped  to  use  the  weapons  of  the  bigot.  His  only  instrument  of  tor- 
ture was  the  rack  of  conscience  and  on  this  he  stretched  the  transgressors  of 
Florence  without  discrimination  and  without  mercy.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
bright  lights  that  lit  up  the  dark  period  which  preceded  the  Reformation  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 


""^ 


Livelihood  for  the  Blind. 

CHE  recent  death  of  a  blind  organist  in  the  town  of  Highlands  recalled  to 
his  old  friends  at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind  the  fact  that  he 
won  his  employment  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  in  competition  with  several 
seeing  applicants.  The  church  had  a  rector  who  intoned  the  service,  and  the 
organist  was  required  to  strike  the  pitch  of  the  intoning  voice.  The  blind 
man  proved  to  be  the  only  one  who  could  do  so. 

Various  other  graduates  of  the  institution  have  done  well  in  a  musical 
way.  One  started  as  a  tuner  in  a  big  piano  establishment  of  the  city.  In 
time  he  became  the  head  of  the  outside  tuning  department  with  four  or  five 
seeing  men  under  him.  In  going  about  he  came  across  people  who  wanted 
to  buy  pianos,  sold  them  instruments  and  eventually  became  the  company's 
agent  for  a  large  Eastern  territory,  which  place  he  now  holds.  Two  others 
are  now  tuners  for  one  of  the  largest  piano  concerns  in  New  York.  One  of 
them  has  composed  music  which  has  been  sung  by  one  of  the  prominent 
choral  societies  of  the  city.  Another  blind  composer  is  an  organist  at 
Corinth,  Miss.,  where  he  also  has  charge  of  the  music  in  the  high  school.  He 
gives  five  or  six  recitals  a  year  at  which  he  plays  not  only  his  own  music,  but 
also  the  highest  type  of  classical  music.  Another  blind  man  is  an  organist  at 
Glens  Falls,  and  has  charge  of  the  music  in  a  convent  school  there.  Another 
has  been  in  a  Presbyterian  church  at  Inwood  for  more  than  twenty-five  years, 
and  another  was  organist  for  many  years  at  a  church  on  Fourth  avenue. 

The  most  curious  combination  of  faculties  ever  found  in  a  pupil  of  the 
school  was  in  a  little  boy  who  was  not  only  blind,  but  deaf  to  the  speaking 
voice,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  had  a  very  keen  ear  for  the  musical  tone. 
In  the  singing  classes  he  could  not  hear  the  teacher  read  the  words  of  the 
song,  but  he  could  hear  the  air  upon  the  piano  perfectly. 

He  was  taught  piano  tuning.  The  first  time  he  was  sent  to  tune  a  piano 
was  in  response  to  the  request  of  a  friend  of  the  school  who  was  about  to  give 
a  musicale  and  wanted  two  pianos  tuned  immediately.  She  wrote  the  super- 
intendent afterward  that  her  piano  had  never  been  so  beautifully  tuned 
before. 

Curiously  enough,  the  handling  of  newspapers  seems  a  favorite  and  suc- 
sessful  business  with  the  blind.  Former  pupils  of  the  school  have  news 
stands  scattered  all  over  the  city.  When  without  an  assistant,  they  invaria- 
bly have  their  piles  of  paper  arranged  in  the  same  order,  and  usually  succeed 
in  making  a  comfortable  living.  It  is  a  popular  fallacy  that  the  blind  have 
some  mysterious  development  of  the  other  senses  which  compensates  for  the 
absence  of  sight.  They  are  handicapped  iu  any  trade  or  occupation  ;  but  if 
they  have  suQicient  mental  resources  to  make  up  this  handicap  in  some  other 
direction,  they  can  get  along. — [The  Colorado  Index. 


The  True  and  the  False. 


HARRY   T.    NISBET. 


WHATE^VER  application  we  make  of  the  text  for  this  writing,  we  find 
that  in  nearly  everything  in  this  world  there  is  a  true,  and  apparently 
a  false.  But  when  we  come  to  analyze,  and  sift  things  to  their  very  essence, 
we  discover  that  the  apparently  false  things  have  no  actual  existence.  The 
fundamental  principles  of  all  things,  either  in  this  life,  or  the  life  to  come, 
are  based  upon  the  eternal  laws  of  justice  and  right.  "Right  is  mighty,  and 
in  the  end  inust  prevail."  And  where  right  prevails  there  can  be  no  wrong. 
These  truths,  probably,  are  not  readily  apparent  to  the  average  person,  who 
gives  little  heed  to  the  study  of  deep  subjects.  "In  the  beginning,  God 
created  the  Heaven  and  the  Earth,  (and  everything  that  in  them  is,)  "And 
God  saw  everything  that  He  had  made,  and,  behold,  it  was  very  good."  We 
must  acknowledge  that  God  did  make  everything  that  ever  was  made,  but 
man,  has  fashioned  things  into  different  forms,  so  that  in  a  certain  sense,  we 
say,  man  made  it,  still,  in  the  abstract,  man  did  not  make  it.  God  actually 
made  it  at  the  beginning,  and  pronounced  it  '■^very  good.''''  If  we  believe,  as 
we  all  should,  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  He  is  good,  and  that  He  is  all,  in 
all,  then  we  must  admit,  that  in  reality  there  is  nothing  evil  or  bad,  and  that 
everything  is  good.  But  to  the  carnal  mind,  which  we  are  told  is  at  enmity 
with  God,  there  are  many  things  in  this  world,  which  appear  to  us  as  evil. 
This  subject  is  too  deep  to  discuss  in  either  a  short  article  or  a  sermon.  While 
it  is  a  subject  which  perhaps,  belongs  to  theologians,  philosophers  and  deep 
thinkers  into  the  mysteries  of  God  and  nature,  still,  it  is  wise  for  the  average 
person  to  give  it  serious  thought.  We  are  taught  that  the  name,  "God,"  is 
the  synonym  for  the  word  "good. "  If  "God  is  all,  in  all,"  and  if  "God  is 
good,"  then  in  reality  there  can  not  be,  neither  in  this  world  nor  elsewhere, 
anything  other  than  good.  Take  that  thought  to  your  heart,  and  give  it  serious 
consideration,  and  I  think  you  will  agree,  that  this  assertion,  in  the  abstract, 
is  true.  An  application  of  the  words  used  as  the  text  for  this  writing,  can  be 
illustrated,  as  between  true  friends,  and  false  ones.  For  a  time,  in  the  days  of 
our  prosperity  and  success  false  ones  endeavor  to  impress  upon  us  that  they 
are  our  true  friends.  But  when  the  final  test  comes,  when  we  are  sadly  in 
need  of  friends,  then  is  the  time  when  we  can  distinguish  between  the  true 
and  the  false.     "A  friend  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother  ;"  but  the  false  one 
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deserts  us  in  the  days  of  our  adversity  and  need.  This  of  itself  proves  that 
the  false  has  no  real  existence,  no  reality,  no  foundation,  in  fact  no  truth. 
The  false  one  is  the  unreality,  the  myth,  while  the  true  friend  is  the  reality, 
the  something  tangible,  having  an  actual  existence.  There  are  good  things 
which  have  been  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  others  that  are  but  imi- 
tations. All  of  those  things,  whether  we  call  them  good  or  bad,  were,  in 
their  primal  state,  good.  The  hand  of  man  may  have  perverted  and  changed 
their  appearance  and  use  from  the  intent  of  their  Creator,  and  made  them 
what  we  call,  bad.  As  all  the  years  of  my  active  business  life  I  was  engaged 
in  the^shoe  trade,  I  think  that  I  may  be  pardoned  for  here  using  that  industry 
to  illustrate  this  subject. 

The  art  of  shoemaking  has  attained  such  a  degree  of  perfected  science, 
that  the  shrewd  manufacturer  of  to-day  can  make  imitations  so  closely 
resembling  the  good  shoe,  that  often  it  puzzles  an  expert  to  determine  the 
difference  between  the  good  and  its  imitation.  But,  even  here,  we  can  prove 
that  the  materials  that  enter  into  what  we  call  poor  shoes,  were,  in  their  pri- 
mary state,  and  proper  sphere,  good.  Even  the  small  amount  of  leather  that 
may  be  found  in  a  poor  shoddy  shoe,  served  its  purpose  when  it  was  a  hide  on 
the  animal's  back,  from  whence  it  came,  and  it  was  good.  So  we  repeat  that 
everything  that  exists,  or  ever  has  existed,  in  this  world,  as  God  made  it,  is 
and  was  good.  The  appearance  of  an  object  may  be  changed,  its  component 
parts  apparently  dissolved,  but  it  cannot  be  destroyed.  Probably  no  person 
in  this  world  will  ever,  in  this  life,  fathom  the  depths  of  God's  goodness. 
But  let  us  trust  and  hope,  that  in  the  fulness  of  time  all  these  things  will  be 
revealed  to  us,  and  then,  we  will  readily  distinguish  between  the  true  and 
the  false,  we  shall  not,  as  now,  look  through  a  glass  darkly,  but  "shall  see 
face  to  face." 


Sketches  from  our  Exchanges. 
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WOMEN   INVENTORS. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  United  States  Patent  office's  existence,  1790,  a 
woman  took  out  a  patent.  Up  to  the  present  time  about  3,958  patents  have 
been  granted  to  women.  Among  the  early  women  inventors  may  be*  men- 
tioned Miss  Mary  Kies,  who  in  1809  perfected  a  device  for  weaving  straw  and 
thread.  Three  years  later  Miss  Mary  Brush  designed  a  new  corset,  which 
she  thought  would  preserve  the  shape  of  the  womanly  figure.  Like  her, 
many  modern  women  inventors  confine  their  inventiveness  to  the  contriving 
of  beautifying  devices.  Mrs.  Batchelder,  for  example,  has  devised  means  for 
the  improvement  of  certain  facial  features  that  have  been  distorted.  Among 
her  inventions  may  be  mentioned  an  ear  straightener  which  remedies  imper- 
fectly formed  and  lopping  ears.  Another  invention  for  the  restoration  of 
facial  symmetry  is  a  spring  attachment  for  the  teeth,  which  relieves  their 
severity  and  improves  the  mouth  lines.  Some  women  inventors,  however, 
have  devoted  themselves  to  other  things  besides  the  perfection  of  womanly 
beauty.  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Coston,  although  not  the  first  inventor  of  the 
signal  lights  of  that  name,  has  nevertheless  made  some  important  im- 
provements in  her  husband's  invention.  Mrs.  Cynthia  W.  Aldeu  is  the 
inventor  of  an  improved  dump  cart.  Some  years  ago  Mrs.  Lena  Sittig 
devised  a  waterproof  garment  which  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  duckback. 
The  ruled  slate  was  devised  by  Mrs.  Louise  Dyer,  of  Yazoo  City.  An  import- 
ant attachment  to  the  sewing  machine  was  invented  by  Mrs.  Helen  Blanchard. 
Miss  Philips,  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  is  the  inventor  of  the  hand  refrigerator 
and  lunch  box.  Miss  Emma  D.  Mills  made  an  improvement  on  a  typewriter 
for  which  it  was  necessary  to  construct  special  tools.  She  did  the  special 
construction  herself.  Mrs.  Kate  Eubank,  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  has  devised  a 
combined  trunk  and  bureau,  which  when  closed  appears  as  a  Saratoga  trunk 
and  when  open  as  a  handsome  dressing  case.  There  seems  to  be  one  pro- 
fessional woman  inventor  in  America,  and  her  name  is  Montgomery.  As  far 
back  as  1864  she  took  out  a  patent  on  an  improved  locomotive  wheel.  Later 
she  secured  a  patent  on  an  improved  war  vessel.  A  number  of  other  patents 
have  been  issued  to  her,  which  have  proved  remunerative. 

BECOUEREl,   RAYS. 

Prof.  J.  J.  Thompson  of  Cambridge  University  has  written  for  Harper's 
Magazine  an  article  which  those  who  are  interested  in  the  wonderful  group 
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of  radio-active  substances — uranium,  radium,  thorium,  etc., — should  read,  as 
it  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  It  gives  the  whole  history  of  the  Eecquerel  rays, 
which  are  a  mixture  of  Roentgen  and  cathode  rays.  A  few  paragraphs  from 
Prof.  Thompson's  paper  may  be  summarized  here. 

Radium  was  first  obtained  by  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Curie  of  Paris  from  succes- 
sive purification  of  pitch  blende.  It  has  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
times  the  radio-activity  of  uranium.  Even  when  enclosed  in  a  box  of  lead  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness  it  produces  a  greater  effect  than  uncovered 
uranium.  It  emits  certain  particles  that  are  negatively  electrified  with  a 
velocity  approaching  that  of  light.  Such  a  continued  emission  of  particles 
implies,  of  course,  a  loss  of  original  mass  and  energy,  but  the  loss  of  mass  is 
only  one  one-thousandth  of  a  milligram  in  a  million  years  for  each  square 
centimetre  of  surface.  This  loss  of  energy,  when  expressed  in  terms  of  heat, 
is  sufficient  to  melt,  in  a  million  years,  a  layer  of  ice  of  the  same  area  as  the 
radium  and  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  thick.  This  loss  of  energy  goes  on 
perpetually — here  is  perpetual  motion,  so  to  say — what  is  the  explanation  ? 
The  article  of  Prof.  Thompson  presents  a  theory  lately  proposed  by  Messrs. 
Rutherford  and  Soddy  which  may  be  readily  understood  in  his  presentation. 

Elster  and  Geitel  some  time  ago  discovered  that  substances  can  be  made 
radio-active  without  exposing  them  to  the  emanations  of  radium  or  of 
thorium.  It  is  only  necessary  to  hang  them  up  in  the  open  air  and  to  charge 
them  with  negative  electricity.  After  a  few  hours  they  become  radio- 
active. They  have  taken  photographs  with  emanations  from  a  copper  rod, 
just  as  if  it  were  giving  out  light.  The  points  of  lightning  conductors,  the 
points  of  leaves,  the  drops  of  freshly  fallen  rain  are  radio-active  in  this  way. 
Prof.  Thompson  gives  a  clear  explanation  of  the  reason  of  all  this.  In  brief, 
it  is  that  the  leaves  of  trees  and  the  countless  objects  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  that  are  radio-active  are,  in  fact,  constantly  discharging  cathode  rays 
into  the  air.  Cathode  rays,  though  a  comparatively  recent  discovery,  are, 
in  fact, 'so  widely  distributed  that  it  is  hard  to  find  a  patch  of  ground  on  the 
earth's  surface  which  does  not  contain  an  active  source  from  which  they  con- 
stantly emanate. 

TAI.I.EST  AMERICAN   TREES. 

The  redwood  grows  to  a  greater  height  than  any  other  American  tree, 
but  in  girth  and  in  age  it  is  exceeded  by  the  big  trees  of  the  Sierras.  On  the 
slopes  225  feet  is  al)out  its  maximum  height  and  10  feet  its  greatest  diameter, 
while  on  the  flats,  under  better  conditions,  it  grows  to  be  350  feet  high,  with 
a  diameter  of  10  feet.  Most  of  the  redwood  cut  is  from  400  to  Soo  years  old. 
The  oldest  redwood  found  during  the  1)ureau's  investigation  had  begun  life 
1373  years  ago. 

The  bark  of  the  tree  offers  such  a  remarkable  resistance  to  fire  that 
except  under  great  heat  it  is  not  combustible.     Moisture  available  for  the 
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roots  is  the  first  need  of  the  redwood,  as  any  hilly  tract  of  forest  will  show. 
While  moisture  of  the  soil  affects  its  development,  moisture  of  the  atmos- 
phere regulates  its  distribution.  The  limits  of  the  sea  fogs  are  just  about  the 
limits  of  the  tree.  Western  exposures  receive  most  of  the  mist  they  carry, 
except  those  higher  ridges  above  their  reach,  which  support,  in  consequence, 
only  a  scattering  growth  of  redwood. 

The  tree  endures  so  many  vicissitudes  and  suffers  from  so  many  accidents 
in  the  centuries  of  its  existence,  that  the  grain  of  its  wood  becomes  uneven 
in  proportion  as  its  life  has  been  eventful.  The  wood  fibers  formed  under 
different  rates  of  growth  sometimes  get  up  a  tension  so  great  that  when  the 
log  is  sawed  the  wood  splits  with  a  loud  report. 

The  seed  of  the  redwood  will  not  germinate  in  shaded  places  ;  the  small 
seedling  demands  plenty  of  light.  The  crown  is  almost  as  thin  and  open  as 
that  of  a  larch,  another  sign  that  the  tree  is  not  naturally  tolerant  of  shade. 
But  in  spite  of  these  signs  of  its  sensitiveness  to  light,  the  redwood  forms  one 
of  the  densest  forests  that  grow. 

The  historical  novel  and  its  value  in  trees. 

The  Scientific  American  says  that  the  flood)  of  novels  which  has  inces- 
santly poured  in  upon  us  of  late  years,  more  than  ever  emphasizes  the  truism 
that  of  the  making  of  books  there  is  no  end.  A  decade  ago  it  was  the  so- 
called  "psychological  novel"  that  enthralled  us;  now  it  is  the  judiciously 
advertised  historical  novel  that  holds  our  rapt  attention.  Through  the  ingen- 
ious refinements  of  modern  advertising  the  sales  of  fiction  have  been  increased 
so  prodigiously  that  a  novel  can  hardly  be  called  a  "success"  unless  it  has 
been  sold  to  the  extent  of  a  hundred  thousand  copies.  The  newspaper  tales 
of  the  enormous  editions  of  historical  novels  are  by  no  means  as  fantastic  as 
they  may  read.  A  list,  carefully  compiled  from  publishers'  returns  which  are 
absolutely  without  reproach,  shows  that  the  sales  of  nine  recently  published 
novels  have  reached  astounding  proportions.  Of  one  book,  over  400,000 
copies  have  been  sold.  Another  is  in  its  325  thousand.  Less  successful 
books  have  attained  only  a  paltry  sale  of  100,000,  while  a  few  minor  ones 
hardly  exceed  a  disappointing  80,000.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  dilate  upon 
the  relative  merits  of  these  volumes  of  fiction,  but  simply  to  show  what  it 
costs  to  satisfy  the  public  appetite  for  tales  of  wild  adventure.  Books  are 
made  of  paper.  Paper  in  turn  is  made  of  cellulose,  of  which  the  chief  source 
of  supply  is  timber.  In  order  to  describe  the  romantic  career  of  a  seven- 
teenth century  gentleman  of  the  rapier,  it  is  necessary  to  fell  a  few  hundred 
trees;  the  publication  of  many  narratives  in  which  the  exploits  of  other 
cavaliers  are  dwelt  on,  may  therefore  entail  the  destruction  of  a  forest.  The 
nine  novels  to  which  we  have  referred  had  a  total  sale  of  over  1,600,000 
copies.     Since  the  average   weight  of  each  book  sold  was  probably  twenty 
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ounces,  a  little  calculation  will  prove  that  these  1,600,000  books,  contained 
approximately  2,000,000  pounds  of  paper.  We  are  assured  by  a  manufacturer 
of  paper  that  the  average  spruce  tree  yields  a  little  less  than  half  a  cord  of 
wood,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  500  pounds  of  paper.  In  other  words, 
these; nine  novels  swept  away  4,000  trees,  and  they  form  but  a  small  part  of 
the  fiction  so  eagerly  read  by  the  American  public.  Some  books  are  worth 
more  than  4,000  trees.  What  may  be  the  tree-value  of  the  modern  historical 
novel  it  is  not  within  our  province  to  decide. 

ST.  HELENA. 
St.  HEiyENA  is  a  great  place  for  caves  and  hills.  Both  abound,  particu- 
larly the  latter.  Geologically  speaking,  the  island  is  largely,  if  not  wholly, 
volcanic,  and  a  lot  of  extinct  craters  are  apparent.  Some  of  the  pinnacles 
have  queer  names,  such  as  lyot's  Wife,  the  Man  and  the  Horse,  the  Asses' 
Ears,  Holdfast  Tom,  Old  Joan  Point,  Stone  Top,  etc.  The  only  inhabited 
place  is  Jamestown,  which  has  a  population  of  about  2,500.  It  lies  in  a  deep 
valley  surrounded  by  very  high  hills.  It  is  not  a  particularly  healthy  place. 
Ladder  hill  is  where  the  government  house  is  situated.  It  is  so  called  because 
of  the  almost  precipitous  ladderlike  wooden  stairs,  by  which  its  acclivity  of 
600  feet  has  to  be  scaled.  Nearly  four  miles  inland  from  Jamestown  is  an  iso- 
lated farmhouse,  on  an  elevated  plateau  about  2,000  feet  above  the  sea.  This 
is  I^ongwood,  where  Napoleon  lived  from  1815  until  he  died  there,  in  1821. 
The  house  is  a  long,  low,  whitewashed,  fairly  trim  building,  with  extensive 
outhouses,  some  rather  fine  old  trees  and  a  good  bit  of  decent  farm  land. 
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In  this  department,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  cause  for  the  advancement 
of  which  this  periodical  is  published,  we  hope  to  serve  a  double  purpose. 
We  wish  first  to  call  the  attention  of  the  seeing  world  to  what  it  is  possible 
for  blind  persons  to  accomplish. 

Second,  to  have  this  knowledge,  by  means  of  the  thoughtful  kindness  of 
our  subscribers,  reach  the  sightless  everywhere  and  stimulate  them  to  make 
the  most  of  their  lives. 

Kvery  blind  man  or  woman,  young  or  vigorous,  with  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity may  become  self-sustaining.  The  right  amount  of  perseverance  will 
command  the  opportunity.  All  who  wish  to  know  what  is  being  accomplished 
to  increase  the  methods  by  which  blind  people  may  become  independent 
should  subscribe  for  TALKS  and  TALES. 


Fifty  students  of  Columbia  University  have  engaged  Dr.  Newell  Perry, 
Ph.  D.,  Ph.  B.,  of  New  York  to  coach  them  in  the  higher  mathematics.  Dr. 
Perry  is  a  celebrated  mathematician  and  a  graduate  of  the  Universities  of 
Munich,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco.  And  Dr.  Perry  is  a  blind  man.  When 
a  boy  eight  years  of  age  he  lost  his  sight,  through  poisoning  by  ivy.  Sight- 
less, he  has  gone  through  two  schools  and  three  colleges,  attained  two 
degrees  for  eminent  scholarship,  toured  Europe  without  a  guide,  and  written 
a  treatise  on  higher  mathematics  in  German  which  was  officially  adopted  as 
a  text  book  by  the  University  at  Munich.  At  this  University,  the  "blind 
marvel,"  as  he  was  called,  astonished  the  professors,  and  in  his  brief  course 
of  little  more  than  two  years,  besides  his  mathematical  and  scientific  studies, 
he  acquired  a  mastery  of  French  and  German  and  contributed  numerous  arti- 
cles to  scientific  magazines.  He  is  now  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  mathe- 
maticians in  the  country.  With  his  marvellously  trained  memory,  he  works 
out  the  most  intricate  problems  of  calculus,  geometry  and  trigonometry  with- 
out even  putting  his  pencil  to  paper.  He  goes  about  entirely  alone  without  a 
cane,  and  says  that  his  faculty  of  hearing  is  so  acutely  developed  that  he  can 
tell  when  a  person  approaches,  however  light  his  tread  and  he  knows  when 
he  is  passing  an  object  that  is  motionless.  The  echo  of  his  own  footstep  is 
reflected  back  from  a  wall  or  tree  or  a  person,  with  a  different  degree  of  force 
from  each. 
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Mr.  R.  H.  Crane,  of  Michigan,  is  one- of  the  successful  blind  men  of  the 
age.  Before  he  became  blind  he  was  a  clergyman  and  he  had  a  family 
depending  upon  hi«i.  He  took  the  manual  training  in  the  school  in  Nebraska 
City  learning  chair  caning  and  broom  making.  After  several  attempts  to^ 
earn  his  living  in  shops  already  established,  he  decided  that  it  was  more 
profitable  to  start  an  independent  shop,  which  he  did,  in  Michigan.  He  has 
been  successful,  supporting  himself  and  family  and  earning  a  comfortable 
home.  Mr.  Crane  says  tjjat  the  first  four  years  of  his  struggle  to  get  the 
right  instruction  in  manual  training  impressed  him  so  strongly  of  the  deed 
of  an  institution  for  manual  training  for  adults  that  if  he  can  be  of  any  use  in 
securing  this  advantage  for  others,  he  can  be  thankful  that  his  sight  had 
been  taken  from  him.  Mr.  Crane  has  been  largely  instrumental  in  getting  a 
bill  passed  by  the  Michigan  legislature  establishing  an  Institution  similar  to 
our  Connecticut  Institution.  The  bill  just  passed  provides  $110,000  for 
buildings,  the  site  to  be  donated  by  the  city  when  the  institution  will  be 
located,  at  Saginaw,  probably. 


Miss  Helen  Marr  Campbell  of  Washington,  D.  C,  has  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  most  highly  educated  blind  persons  in  the  world.  She  is  not 
only  a  reader  and  singer  of  ability,  but  a  better  pianist  than  many  profes- 
sional concert  players.  She  frequently  contributes  to  musicales,  not  only  by 
solos,  but  by  accompanying  some  of  the  blind  singers.  She  visits  the  depart- 
ment for  the  blind  in  the  Congressional  Library  where  music  is  provided  for 
pianists.  The  notes  are  printed  in  the  point  alphabet,  each  being  spelled  out 
by  name  and  each  phrase  being  written  as  a  paragraph.  In  studying  the 
composition.  Miss  Campbell  uses  those  wonderful  eyes  in  her  finger-tips,  and 
then  she  commits  the  passage  to  memory  so  perfectly  that  after  a  little  prac- 
tice she  can  repeat  a  difi&cult  composition  without  a  mistake.  Miss  Campbell 
has  contributed  many  valuable  poems  to  Tai,ks  and  Tales. 


Edgar  Peak,  Grant  Housh  and  Tom  McKinsey,  all  graduated  from  the 
Indiana  Institute  for  the  Blind,  are  preaching.  Messrs  Peak  and  McKinsey 
entered  the  Seventh  Day  Adventist  ministry.  Mr.  Peak  is  now  in  the 
national  Sunday-school  work.  Mr.  McKinsey  when  last  heard  of,  was  sta- 
tioned at  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Mr.  Housh  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  students  that  ever  attended 
the  Indiana  institution.  He  developed  into  a  prodigy.  He  had  the  power  of 
concentration  of  thought  far  bej^ond  most  men — so  much  so,  in  fact,  that 
when  he  took  up  the  study  of  Greek,  Hebrew  and  Latin  he  mastered  them. 
When  in  the  Baptist  Seminary,  at  Louisville,  he  often  received  100  plus  in 
Hebrew  and  98  and  100  in  Greek, 
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Chariot  McGiflSn,  •uperinterfRent  of  the  Indiana  home,  was  on  the  road 
as  a  commercial  drumM»r  for  several  years  after  he  left  the  superintendency 
of  the  shops  of  the  Indiana  Institute  for  the  Blind.  He  also  was  in  charge  of 
the  beautiful  Indiana  display  of  blind  people's  work  at  the  Chicago  World's 
'Fair,  and  the  managers  of  the  St.  Louis  exposition  are  now  in  correspond- 
ence with  him.  His  management  of  the  Indiana  home  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful. There  are  now  fifteen  worthy  men  given  employment  and  a  liveli- 
hood under  his  direction. 


Lebanon,  Ind.,  has  W^en  noted  for  its  useful  blind  people.  Mrs.  Bettie 
Raper  teaches  music  at  Lebanon.  Miss  Mattie  Sullivan  does  exquisite 
needlework  and  is  always  busy,  Stephen  Neal,  who  is  generally  credited 
with  being  the  author  of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  went  blind  in  old  age. 
He  occupies  all  of  his  time  in  literary  work.  Within  the  last  year  his  sight 
has  been  returning  and  he  can  now  see  fairly  well. 


Miss  Nellie  Bennett,  of  Gravesend  Beach,  who  has  been  blind  from  birth, 
is  now  singing  in  vaudeville  houses.  She  has  recently  accepted  an  engage- 
ment at  a  salary  that  will  permit  her  to  take  a  much  desired  course  in  music 
at  the  conservatory.  She  has  a  fine  voice,  rich  and  flexible  and  of  much 
power. 

Fred  Reeves  and  Frank  James,  went  to  Frankfort,  Ind. ,  a  little  over  a  year 
ago  and  opened  a  music  store.  They  recently  wrote  their  friends  that,  be- 
sides living  well,  they  find  they  are  over  |i,ooo  ahead  on  their  first  year. 


Hudson  Winterrodd,  a  graduate  of  the  Indiana  school,   conducts  a  big 
broom  factory  in  Illinois. 


Mr.  Hubert  L.  Pierson,  a  blind  man,  is  president  of  the  Second  National 
Bank  of  Orange,  N.  J. 


CHILDREN'S  DEPARTMENT. 
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Motlper's    f\oon2. 


I'm    awful    sorry    for   poor 

Jack  Roe  ; 
He's  the  boy  that  lives  with 

his  aunt,  you  know, 
And  he    says  his  home   is 

filled  with  gloom 
Be  cause  it  has  got  no 
"  mother's  room," 
I  tell  you  what,  it  is  fine  enough 
To    talk    of   "boudoirs"    and    such 

fancy  stuff 
But   the  room  of  rooms  that  seems 

best  to  me 
The  room  where  I'd  always  rather  be 
Is  mother's  room,  where  a  fellow  can 

rest 
And    talk  of  the   things    his    heart 
loves  best. 

What  if  I  do  get  dirt  about 

And  sometimes  startle  my  aunt  with 

a  shout? 
It  is  mother's  room  and  if  she  don't 

mind  ; 
To  the  hints  of  others  I'm  always 

blind. 
Maybe  I  lose  my  things — what  then  ? 
In  mother's  room  I  find  them  again. 
And  I  never  denied  that  I  litter  the 

floor 
With  marbles  and   tops   and   many 

things  more. 

But  I  tell  you  for  boys  with  a  tired 

head 
It  is  jolly  to  rest  it  on  mother's  bed. 
Now  poor  Jack  Roe,  when  he  visits 

me, 


I  take  him  to  mother's  room,  you  see. 
Because  it's  the  nicest  place  to  go 
When  a  fellow's  spirits  are  getting 

low, 
And  mother  she's  always    kind  and 

sweet 
And  there's  always  a  smile  poor  Jack 

to  greet, 
And  somehow  the  sunbeams  seem  to 

glow 
More  brightly  in  mother's,  I  know, 
Than  anywhere  else  and  you'd  never 

find  gloom 
Or  any  old  shadow  in  mother's  room. 


Wrilten  for  TALKS  and  TALES. 

KITTY'S  FIRST  CHRISTMAS. 


ROBERTA   ANNA   GRIFFITH. 


H  ItM  not  much  of  a  story-teller," 
■  the  big,  black  and  white 
mother  kitty  said,  as  she  settled  her- 
self comfortably  in  the  great  easy 
chair  by  the  Christmas  tree,  "But  if 
you  will  be  good  children,  and  let 
the  popcorn  alone,  and  help  me  keep 
the  mice  away  from  the  other  sweet- 
meats I'll  tell  you  about  my  first 
Christmas,  and  how  I  happened  to 
be  here."  The  boisterous  little  kit- 
tens, who  had  been  frolicing  about 
the  room  all  the  evening  and  worry- 
ing their  good  mother  by  trying  to 
get  at  the  tempting  popcorn  which 
hung  on  the  tree  just  out  of  their 
reach,     scampered    to    soft     places 
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among  the  sofa  cushions,  and  were 
soon  as  quiet  as  it  is  possible  for 
mischievous  kittens  to  be. 

"When  I  was  only  a  little  kitten, 
not  much  bigger  than  you  are,"  the 
mother  cat  began,  purring  as  loud  as 
she  could,  "some  bad  boys  (to  tease 
their  little  sister  Nellie,  who  was  my 
first  mistress)  shut  me  up  in  a  bas- 
ket, and  carried  me  ever  and  ever  so 
far  away  from  our  pretty  home  in  a 
quiet  country  village.  They  put  me 
down  in  a  busy  street  of  a  great, 
noisy  city,  just  as  a  crowd  of  merry 
boys  and  girls  came  trooping  out  of 
school. 

I  was  dreadfully  frightened  at 
first,  and  I  would  have  been  run  over 
by  an  electric  car,  which  just  then 
came  rushing  down  the  hill,  had  it 
not  been  for  one  of  the  bright-eyed 
little  school  girls,  who  snatched  me 
away  just  in  time. 

"You  naughty,  foolish,  little  kit- 
ten !"  she  said,  hugging  me  tight. 
"Don't  you  know  better  than  to  let 
yourself  get  run  over  by  the  cars?" 

There  was  no  use  trying  to  tell  her 
how  I  came  there,  or  that  I  had  never 
seen  an  electric  car  before  ;  so  I  put 
my  paws  on  her  shoulders,  and 
leaned  my  head  against  her  neck,  as 
I  used  to  do  with  Nellie  when  I 
wanted  her  to  know  that  I  was 
pleased  with  her.  The  children  all 
thought  this  very  cunning.  The  lit- 
tle girl  who  rescued  me  patted  my 
head  in  delight,  and  told  me  that  I 
was  such  a  dear  little  thing,  she 
would  like  to  take  me  home  with 
her. 

"I  must  not  do  it,  though,"    she 


said  regretfully,  "For  that  would  be 
stealing  somebody's  kitty.  So,  I 
will  put  you  down  here  in  the  park, 
and  you  had  better  run  home  as  fast 
as  you  can." 

I  clung  to  her  with  all  my  might, 
and  tried  my  very  best  to  tell  her 
that  I  was  a  homeless  kitten  now, 
and  she  could  have  me  just  as  well  as 
not  if  she  liked ;  but  I  could  not 
make  her  understand.  She  only 
leaned  her  cheek  against  my  head, 
as  she  put  me  on  one  of  the  benches, 
and  whispered  coaxingly  : 

"Won't  you  watch  for  Santa  Claus 
for  me  to-night,  kitty  ?  You  know  it 
is  Christmas  eve,  and  they  say  that 
cats  can  see  so  good  in  the  dark. 
Tell  him  to  bring  me  a  real  live 
kitty  just  like  you.  Please  do,  that's 
a  dear." 

Then,  she  went  tripjjing  away  with 
her  companions,  and  I  was  left  alone. 

I  stayed  in  the  park  until  it  grew 
dark,  hoping  that  Nellie  would  come 
in  search  of  me  as  she  did  once  be- 
fore when  I  strayed  too  far  from 
home,  or  that  some  of  the  cheerful 
looking  people,  who  went  hurrying 
hy,  with  their  arms  full  of  bundles, 
would  ask  me  to  go  home  with  them. 
Nobody  came  for  me,  however,  and 
nobody  paid  any  attention  to  my 
cries.  After  that  I  wandered  about 
the  streets,  asking  the  dogs  and  cats 
I  met  to  share  their  suppers  with 
me  (for  I  was  very  hungry,)  and  beg- 
ging at  the  doors  of  respectable 
looking  houses  to  be  let  in  just  long 
euougli  to  warm  my  poor,  freezing, 
little  feet;  but  the  dogs  and  cats 
chased    me,    and    the   people  would 
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not  open  tlicii'  doors  even  to  sec 
\vli:it  I  wanted.  At  last,  too  weak 
and  cold  to  go  farther,  I  curled  my- 
self uj)  in  a  doorway,  and  tried  to 
forget  that  I  was  the  most  miserable, 
homesick  kitten  in  the  world  by 
thinking  of  Nellie  and  the  little  girl 
who  had  been  so  kind  to  me.  I  had 
not  been  there  long,  however,  when 
a  lady,  with  her  arms  full  of  bundles, 
came  luirrj'ing  up  the  steps,  and 
opened  the  door  against  which  I  was 
resting.  She  did  not  notice  me,  and 
in  an  instant  I  was  in  a  warm,  cozy 
parlor.  Fearing  that  she  wonld  put 
me  out  in  the  cold  again  if  she  knew 
of  mj-  presence,  I  hid  nnder  the 
couch  nntil  she  arranged  the  con- 
tents of  her  bundles  in  two  little 
stockings,  which  hnng  back  of  the 
stove,  and  went  to  bed.  Then,  I 
curled  myself  np  by  the  fire  and  was 
soon  fast  asleep. 

I  don't  know  how  long  I  slept,  but 
just  as  the  clock  was  striking  twelve, 
I  was  awakened  by  the  ling-ling  of 
sleigh  bells,  and  in  dashed  Santa 
Claus  with  a  jjair  of  skates,  a  sled, 
and  a  doll,  and  a  basket  of  rosy 
apples  and  nuts  and  all  soits  of 
things  tiiat  children  like.  He  was  in 
a  great  rush,  and  was  bustling  away 
again  before  1  could  get  uj)  courage 
to  tell  him  about  the  kitty  the  little 
girl  wanted. 

"A  real,  live  kitten!"  he  ex- 
claimed in  perplexitj'.  "Why,  bless 
the  child,  I  haven't  such  a  thing  to 
my  name.  The  fact  is,  cats  haven't 
been  much  in  demand  lately,  and 
I've  gone  out  of  the  business  of  mak- 
ing them," 


"Couldn't  you  give  me  to  her?" 
I  ventured  to  suggest,  emlH)ldened 
by  the  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"Give  you  to  her!  Why,  to  be 
sure,  to  be  sure,  Tlie  very  thing. 
Much  obliged  to  you  for  the  offer," 
and  without  more  ado,  he  tossed 
me  into  his  sleigh,  piled  higji  with 
Christmas  presents  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  gave  the  word  to  his  rein- 
deer to  be  off. 

That  was  a  jolly  ride,  I  can  tell 
you,  skimming  away  over  the  crisp 
snow  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  a 
minute,  Christmas  bells  and  carols 
greeting  us  on  every  side,  and  Jack 
Frost  doing  his  best  to  keep  up  with 
us.  But  I  was  so  worn  out,  with  the 
hardships  of  the  day,  I  could  not  for 
the  life  of  me  stay  awake,  and  before 
we  had  gone  far,  I  fell  fast  asleep  in 
my  snug  hole  among  the  woolly  toj^ 
cats  and  dogs,  and  knew  nothing 
more  untill  awoke  next  morning  in 
the  arms  of  a  little  girl  in  night- 
gown and  bare  feet  and  brown  curls 
tossing  about  her  face.  It  was  mj- 
own  little  giil.  I  knew  it  bj^  her 
laughing  eyes  and  sunny  face,  even 
before  she  went  dancing  about  the 
room  with  me,  crying  : 

"My  kitty  !  my  kitty  !  O  Gladys, 
do  come  and  see!  Santa  Claus  did 
get  my  message  after  all,  and  he  has 
brought  us  a  real  live  kittj'." 

"Why  Mildred  child!  What  do 
you  mean?"  called  a  voice  from  the 
room  aljove.  "There  isn't  any  kitty 
there  at  all."  Before  she  could 
answer,  theie  was  the  patter  of  more 
bare  feet  on  the  stairs,  and  another 
little  girl  with  sparkling  eyes  and 
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tum])lecl  hair  was  liugging  lue  almost 
to  death  ;  and  I  knew  that  good,  old 
Santa  Glaus  had  given  me  a  Christ- 
mas present  of  two  of  the  sweetest 
little  mistresses  to  be  found  any- 
where. 

After  a  while,  the  grownups  of  the 
family  came  to  see  what  the  excite- 
ment was  all  about,  and  they  were 
even  more  surprised  than  the  chil- 
dren were  to  see  me,  and  to  this  day, 
they  wonder  how  I  came  to  get  into 
the  house  that  night.  Gladys  and 
Mildred,  however,  are  sure  that  the 
kitten  Mildred  saved  from  getting 
run  over  repaid  her  kindness  by  giv- 
ing Santa  Claus  her  message  ;  and  on 
Christmas  eve,  they  always  tell  me 
their  dearest  wishes,  and  ask  me  to 
be  as  good  as  that  other  little  kitty 
was. 


The  Squirrel. 
Squirrels  do  drink.  They  lap  the 
water  up  very  much  as  does  a  cat,  as- 
suming very  much  the  same  position 
if  the  water  is  on  a  level  with  the 
body.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
grey  squirrels  in  the  parks  of  Rich- 
mond,  Va.,   protected  and  fed  by  the 


city.  They  are  very  tame  and  will 
take  nuts  out  of  the  hand,  and  I  have 
had  them  go  into  my  pockets  after 
them.  Sunday  we  walked  through 
Capitol  square  after  a  rain,  and  one 
big  fellow  came  down  the  walk  with 
us  till  he  came  to  an  iron  cover  of 
some  kind.  The  upper  surface  was 
divided  into  spaces  and  these  were 
full  of  rain  water.  He  stopped  there 
and  drank.  We  were  within  four  feet 
of  him,  and  I  could  distinctly  see  his 
little  tongue  lapping  the  water  up  and 
the  muscular  contractions  of  his 
throat  as  he  swallowed. 

I  have  tried  several  times  to  get 
photos  of  them,  but  failed  each  time 
except  one.  The  noise  of  the  shut- 
ter startles  them  and  the  plate  only 
shows  a  whirl  of  something.  In  one 
case  I  got  a  good  picture,  but  the 
squirrel  was  shedding  his  coat  and 
the  tail  was  very  ragged.  I  had  one 
sit  in  my  lap  one  day  and  eat  peanuts 
out  of  a  bag.  Another  came  along 
and  started  to  climb  up  my  leg,  when 
the  first  one  gave  as  fine  an  illustra- 
tion of  concentrated  rage  as  could  be 
wished  for.  I  could  feel  him  tremble 
all  over. — Selected. 


)jp^^ 
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WISE  AND  OTHERWISE, 


-«-^*€^— * ' 


"Ah,  I  see  yon  are  busj-, 
for  publication?" 
"I  don't  know  yet." 


Writing 


She — "He  can't  bear  to  have  girls 
get  ahead  of  him." 

He — "Then  whj'  doesn't  he  stop 
rnnning  after  them  ?" 


Mrs.  McGrorrity— "'Tis  a.  fine 
piether  yon  have  of  the  ould  man, 
it  is." 

The  Widow  O'Brannigan — "Isn't 
it,  now !  It  is  thot  natural  yez  can 
almost  hear  'im  swearin'  !" 


Mrs.  Madison — "I  hear  that  that 
Mrs.  Beacon,  from  Boston,  is  a  bril- 
liant conversationalist." 

Mrs.  Upton— "Well,  she  isn't.  I 
met  her  at  a  musicale  yesterday,  and 
she  hardly  had  a  word  to  say." 


"I  can't  believe  that  this  wireless 
telegraphy  is  possible." 

"Why,  of  course  it  is.  Hasn't 
your  wife  ever  let  you  know  clear 
across  a  crowded  room  that  you  were 
making  a  fool  of  yourself?" 


Young  Candid  (at  the  amateur 
theatricals) — "Did  you  ever  hear 
such  horribly  discordant,  eai'-split- 
tiug— " 

Old  Proudfoot— ."Sir-r!  That's 
my  eldest  daughter,  and — " 

Young  Candid — "I  repeat,  sir, 
such  ear-splitting  clatter  as  the 
idiots  behind  us  are  making?  Whj', 
I  can't  hear  a  word  of  the  song." 


The  man  who  had  charge  of  the  ice 
at  a  Chicago  skating-rink  was  told 
not  to  allow  very  heavy  jDeople  to 
skate.  So  he  put  nj}  a  sign,  "Thin 
ice  for  thin  i)eople." 


Doi'othy — "But  you  are  sure  he  is 
well  connected?" 

Dolly — "Positively.  He  told  me 
himself  that  the  majority  of  his  rela- 
tives wouldn't  notice  him." 


The  children  were  naming  the 
lai'gest  animals  in  the  world.  Teach- 
er— "James,  what  do  you  think  is  the 
largest  animal?" 

Little  seven-year-old — "Buffalo 
Bill." 


One  day  Raj'  and  Ernest  were 
playing  together,  and  as  they  occa- 
sionally quarrelled  their  mother 
said:  "If  you  are  naughty  again,  I 
shall  separate  yon."  In  a  liltle 
while  Ernest  called : 

"Mamma,  please  come  and  sepa- 
rate Ray  ;  he  naughty  ! ' ' 


Ahmed  Effendi,  the  former  Turkish 
ambassador  in  Berlin,  when  enter- 
taining company,  was  in  the  habit  of 
distributing  sweets  among  the  ladies 
present.  On  one  occasion  he  gave  a 
certain  lady  two  or  three  times  as 
much  as  the  rest.  She.  vain  of  her 
triumph,  got  an  interpreter  to  in- 
quire the  reason  of  his   preference, 

"Because  her  mouth  is  twice  as 
large  as  those  of  the  other  ladies," 
was  the  reply. 
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"They  say  youv  brother  Will  has 
joined  a  suicide  club."  "Oh,  no; 
that's  a  mistake.  I  suppose  the  ab- 
surd ruraoi  grew  out  of  the  fact  that 
he  has  just  boiight  an  automobile." 


Mother — "Willie,  you  must  stop 
asking  youi  papa  questions.  Don't 
you  see  they  annoy  him  ?" 

Willie — "No,  ma'am;  it  ain't  my 
questions  that  annoy  him,  it's  the 
answers  he  can't  give  that  make 
him  mad." 


"Oh,  do  look  at  that  dear  little 
lamb!"  said  Prances,  on  seeing  a 
young  lamb  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life. 

"Isn't   it  pretty?"  asked  mamma. 

"Yes.  and  it  is  so  natural,  too.  It 
s(iueaks  just  like  a  toy  lamb,  and  has 
the  same  sort  of  wool  on  its  back." 


Newspaper  misprints  are  often 
amusing.  One  of  the  funniest  I  have 
lately  seen  is  the  reference  to  "Mr. 
Hanson,  lazy  vicar  and  solo  tenor, 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral."  That  printer 
had  obviously  never  heard  of  a  "lay" 
vicar. 


"What,"  inquired  the  psychologi- 
cal student,  "do  you  regard  as  the 
chief  end  of  man  ?" 

"Well,"  answered  Mr.  Blykins, 
"it  depends  on  what  you  want  the 
man  for.  If  you  want  him  to  do  brain 
work,  it's  his  head,  and  if  you  want 
him  to  run  errands,  it's  his  feet." 


"I  tell  yoii,  there's  no  disputing 
that  history  repeats  itself,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  fruit  trees." 

"Fruit  trees?" 

"Yes,  sir,  fruit  trees.  They  have 
got  three  great  men  into  trouble  so 
far." 

"Who  are  the  men  ?" 

"Why,  Adam,  George  Washington 
and  Matt  Quay," 


Mr.  Upjohn — "I  wish  you  would 
tell  Katlileen  she  cooks  her  steaks 
too  much." 

Mrs.  Upjohn — "Yoii  aie  three  girls 
late,  John.  The  name  of  the  pres- 
ent one  is  Mollie." 


^  An  Atchison  man  dreamed  last 
night  that  a  lot  of  women  had  hold  of 
him,  and  were  making  a  big  paper 
flower  out  of  him.  They  took  the 
scissors,  and  cut  off  a  leg  and  an  arm, 
ran  a  wire  through  him  as  big  as  a 
cable,  and  curled  him  up  at  the 
edges,  and  when  they  got  through, 
he  was  a  daisj'. 


A  scientist  said  that,  if  the  earth 
were  flattened,  the  sea  would  be  two 
miles  deep  all  over  the  world. 
Whereupon  an  Oklahoma  editor 
prints  the  following:  "If  any  man 
is  caught  flattening  out  the  earth, 
shoot  him  on  the  spot.  There  are  a 
whole  lot  of  us  in  Oklahoma  who 
can't  swim." 


"Papa,"  said  little  four-vear  old 
Margie,  "I  think  you  are  just  the 
nicest  man  in  the  whole  world." 

"Audi  think  you  are  the  nicest 
little  girl  in  the  world,"  replied  her 
father. 

"Course  I  am,"  said  Margie. 
"Ain't  it  queer  how  such  nice  jjeople 
happened  to  get  into  the  same 
family." 


Mr.  Simpkins  is  an  enthusiast  on 
"chest-protectors,"  which  he  rec- 
ommends to  his  friends  on  every  oc- 
casion. 

"A  great  thing!"  he  says.  "They 
make  people  more  healthy,  increase 
their  strength,  and  lengthen  their 
lives."  But  wliat  about  our  ances- 
tors?" some  one  asked.  "They  didn't 
have  any  chest  protectoi-s,  did  they?" 

"They  did  not,"  said  Mr.  Simkins, 
triumpiiantly.  "And  where  ure  they 
j)ow?    AU  dead  I" 


SELECTED  MATTER 


"Hul 


SAM.  WAI.TER  FOSS. 


Wen  you  see  a  man  in  woe, 
Walk  right  up  and  say  "hullo  !" 
Say  "hullo"  and  "how  d'  ye  do  !" 
"How's  the  world  a-usin'  you  ?" 
Slap  the  fellow  on  his  back, 
Bring  your  han'  down  with  a  whack  ; 
Waltz  right  up,  an'  don't  go  slow, 
Grin  an'  shake  an'  say  "hullo  !" 

Is  he  clothed  in  rags  ?    O  sho  ! 
Walk  right  up  an'  say  "hullo  !" 
Rags  is  but  a  cotton  roll 
Just  for  wrappin'  up  a  soul ; 
An'  a  soul  is  worth  a  true 
Hale  an'  hearty  "how  d'  ye  do!" 
Don't  wait  for  the  crowd  to  go  ; 
Walk  right  up  and  say  "  hullo  !" 

W'en  big  vessels  meet,  they  say, 
They  saloot  an'  sail  away 
Just  the  same  as  you  an'  me  ; 
Lonesome  ships  upon  a  sea  ; 
Each  one  sailing  his  own  jog 
For  a  port  beyond  the  fog. 
Let  yer  speakin'  trumpet  blow. 
Lift  yer  horn  an'  cry  "hullo  !" 

Say  "hullo,"  an'  "how  d'  ye  do  !" 
Other  folks  are  good  as  you. 
W'en  yer  leave  yer  house  of  clay, 
Wanderin'  in  the  Far- Away, 
W'en  you  travel  through  the  strange 
Country  t'other  side  the  range, 
Then   the  souls  you've   cheered  will 

know 
Who  ye  be,  an'  say  "hullo !" 


^HE  world  was  a  long  time  learn- 
^^  ing  the  uses  and  value  of  rubber. 
Old  Herrera,  who  went  with  Colum- 
bus on  his  second  voyage,  made  a 
note  of  an  elastic  ball  which  was 
molded  from  the  gum  of  a  tree.  At 
their  games  the  nude  Haytians  made 
it  bound  high  in  the  air.  The  Aztecs 
were  familiar  with  the  gum,  and 
called  it  ule,  and  from  them  the 
Spaniards  learned  to  smear  it  on  their 
coats  to  keep  out  the  wet.  They  had 
crossed  the  seas  for  gold,  and  never 
dreamed  of  a  time  when  the  sticky 
milk  the  uncouth  Indians  drew  from 
strange  trees  would  be  worth  more 
than  all  the  treasures  of  the  hills. 
(On  February  23,  1890,  a  ship  carry- 
ing a  cargo  of  1,167  tons  rubber, 
valued  at  |2, 210,000,  sailed  from  Para 
for  New  York,  leaving  200  tons  be- 
hind on  the  wharf.)  Jose,  King  of 
Portugal  in  1555  comes  down  to  us  as 
the  wearer  of  a  pair  of  boots  sent  out  to 
Para  to  be  covered  with  a  waterproof 
gum.  Dr.  Priestly  recorded  that  caout- 
choua  was  useful  in  small  cubes  for 
rubbing  out  pencil  marks — hence  the 
name  "rubber" — the  cubes  were  half 
an  inch  long  and  sold  for  75  cents 
each.  A  stiff  price,  ^or  the  finest 
rubber  to-day  is  ;^i  a  pound.  Its 
price  for  ten  years  has  ranged  from 
62  cents  to  fi.og.  The  convertion  of 
the  gum  to  useful  purposes  made  but 
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slow  headway.  The  first  waterproof 
cloth  in  1797  was  the  work  of  an 
Englishman,  but  it  would  not  stand 
heat.  In  1S23  Charles  Macintosh  of 
Glasgow  discovered  naphtha,  and, 
dissolving  rubber  in  it,  produced  a 
varnish,  which,  when  spread  on  cloth, 
made  it  really  impervious  to  water. 
In  1899  no  less  than  1(5,075,584  pounds 
were  consumed  in  England,  and  the 
consumption  in  the  United  States 
reached  51,606,737  pounds.  Most  of 
the  rubber  used  in  the  world  still 
comes  from  equatorial  South  America, 
and  the  forests  where  the  Indians 
gathered  ule  are  as  dense  to-day  and 
almost  as  little  known  to  white  men 
as  in  the  time  of  Cortez. 


Some  one  who  believes  in  teaching 
by  example  has  concocted  a  lesson  in 
the  use  of  two  little  words  which 
have  been  a  source  of  mortification 
and  trouble  to  many  well  meaning 
persons.  A  man,  or  a  woman  either, 
can  set  a  hen,  although  they  cannot 
sit  her  ;  neither  can  they  set  on  her  ; 
although  the  hen  might  sit  on  them 
by  the  hour  if  they  would  allow  it. 
A  man  cannot  set  on  the  wash-bench, 
but  he  could  set  the  basin  on  it,  and 
neither  the  basin  nor  the  gramma- 
rians would  object.  He  could  sit  on 
the  dog's  tail  if  the  dog  were  willing, 
or  he  might  set  his  foot  on  it.  But  if 
he  should  set  on  the  aforesaid  tail,  or 
sit  his  foot  there,  the  grammarians  as 
well  as  the  dog  would  howl,  m  eta 
phorically  at  least.  And  yet  the  man 
might  set  the  tail  aside  and  then  sit 
down,  and  be  assailed  neither  by  the 
dog  nor  by  the  grammarians. 


The  oldest  university  in  the  world 
is   that  at  Bologna,  Italy.     On   June 
12,  1SS9,  it  celebrated  the  eighth  cen- 
tennial of  its  existence  as  a  univer- 
sity.    But  it  can  trace  its  origin  even 
further    back, — to    the    law    school 
founded  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius, 
A.  D.   425.     Bologna  sent  forth  the 
light  of  education  in  the  darkest  part 
of  the  so-called  dark  ages,  and  the 
law-school  was  ever  its  center.    From 
Bologna   came  the  foundation  of  all 
past    and   present    law  systems.     To 
Bologna  thousands,  and  even  tens  of 
thousands,  of  foreign  students  flocked 
every  year  during   the  middle-ages. 
Nor  were  the  students  or  professors 
confined  to  one  sex.     At  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
famous  Dottoressa  Bassi  was  lecturer 
on  mathematics  and  natural  philoso- 
phy.    After  her,  the  equally  famous 
Clotilda  Tambroni  occupied  the  chair 
of  Greek  literature.     The  oldest  col- 
lege devoted  exclusively  to  the  edu- 
cation of  women   is  not   Vassar,   as 
some  imagine,  but  the  Georgia  Fe- 
male   College    at   Macon.      Twenty- 
three  years  before  the  foundation  of 
Vassar  this  institution  was  started. 


According  to  Monsieur  Chaumet 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences, 
who  has  been  experimenting  on  the 
subject  for  six  years,  the  violet  rays 
of  the  spectrum  are  of  great  practical 
value  in  the  jewelry  trade  because 
they  easily  distinguish  the  qualities 
of  various  gems.  The  fluorescence 
that  they  impart  to  diamonds  off^ers  a 
trustworthy  diagnosis  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  stones.  They  are  equally 
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eflectivc  with  rubies.  Tbe  rubies  of 
Burma  have  a  higher  value  Ihau  those 
of  Siatn,  but  experts  are  souietiuies 
deceived  iu  judging  them  by  the  or- 
dinary methods.  With  the  aid  of  the 
violet  raj's,  however,  the  Burmese 
gems  can  always  be  differentiated 
from  the  less  precious  varieties. 


One  might  suppose  that  the  defini- 
tion of  a  thing  so  much  talked  about 
as  "nature  study"  would  long  ago 
have  been  settled,  but  this  seems  not 
to  be  the  case.  Different  professors 
give  various  interpretations  of  it. 
Prof.  W.  J.  Beal  says  Louis  Agassiz 
was  the  real  originator  of  nature 
study  many  years  ago,  when  he  set 
his  students  at  Harvard  to  work  on  a 
lobster  or  a  clam.  For  months  the 
use  of  books  was  positively  forbid- 
den. The  students  were  required  to 
use  only  their  eyes  and  their  intelli- 
gence. Excepting  a  few  names,  all 
that  they  were  told  was  either  "You 
are  right,"  or  "You  are  wrong,"  and 
if  wrong,  the  student  was  kept  at 
work  "until  he  saw  the  thing  right." 
What  Agassiz  chiefly  imparted  was 
the  spirit  of  independent  work. 


One  hundred  and  fifty  busts  of 
Washington  were  put  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  York  City  last  year 
by  a  citizen  who  believed  that  the 
patriotism  of  the  children  would  be 
fostered  by  a  daily  reminder  of  the 
example  of  the  first  President.  A 
similar  number  of  busts  of  Lincoln 
are  to  be  put  in  the  same  schools  this 
year,  to  show  the  youth  that  patriot- 
ism   did    not    die    with    Washinton. 


There  may  be  some  schools  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  which  could  not 
accommodate  a  sculptured  bust,  but 
there  is  none  so  small  that  it  may  not 
find  a  place  for  pictures  of  Lincoln 
aud  Washington. 


After  having  vanished  from  view 
for  more  than  a  year,  the  planet  Eros 
has  been  rediscovered.  The  planet 
was  first  observed  in  1S9S  by  Witt,  of 
the  Urania  Observatory,  Berlin,  and 
given  the  name  which  it  bears.  Un- 
til 1898,  as  far  as  telescopes  could 
show,  Mars  came  nearer  to  the  earth 
than  any  other  planet,  but  after 
Witt's  discover}'  it  was  found  that 
I5ros  reached  a  point  a  little  more 
than  a  third  of  the  distance  from 
earth  to  Mars.  The  honor  of  the  re- 
discovery belongs  to  Professor  G.  D. 
Ling,  of  the  Chamberlin  Observatory, 
Colorado. 


Prof.  Spring  (Cheni.  Zeit.)  has  ex- 
amined the  commonly  accepted  the- 
ory advanced  by  Hagenbach,  that  the 
blue  color  of  the  sky  is  due  to  the  re- 
fraction of  light  caused  by  solid  or 
liquid  particles  floating  in  the  air. 
In  laboratorj-  experiments  the  author 
never  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  blue 
color,  the  reflected  rays  of  light  al- 
ways showing  either  red,  yellow  or 
violet.  Purification  in  no  case  remo- 
ved the  blue  tint  from  the  air.  After 
exhausting  all  physical  means  in  an 
attempt  to  reproduce  the  blue  color, 
the  author  concluded  that  the  blue  of 
the  sky  depends  upon  chemical  con- 
ditions. The  color  deepens  instead 
of  fades  as  the  observer  rises  above 
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the  earth.  These  conclusions  are 
supported  by  the  fact  that  liquid  air 
is  also  blue. 


Prof.  Warren  Morehead,  of 
Phillips  Academy,  Audover,  Mass., 
has  discovered  on  a  farm  east  of  Hop- 
kinsville,  Ky.,  what  is  presumably 
the  burying  ground  of  a  prehistoric 
people.  Ten  skeletons  in  a  fair  state 
of  preservation  were  exhumed.  The 
bones  are  probably  those  of  an  ex- 
tinct race  of  mound  builders.  The 
skeletons  were  discovered  in  recepta- 
cles built  of  flat  stones.  Stone  uten- 
sils were  also  found. 


America  leads  the  world  in  vio- 
lent crime,  in  murders  and  in  man- 
slaughter ;  not  Italy  where  human 
life  is  held  so  cheaply  and  every  man 
is  supposed  to  carry  a  dirk,  but  the 
United  States.  For  the  same  popu- 
lation England  ha/seven  (7)  murders, 
France  eight  (8),  Austria  nine  (9), 
Spain  twenty-three  (23),  Italy  twenty- 
nine  (29),  and  the  United  States  fifty- 
two  (52) ;  and  the  American  saloon  is 
the  cause  of  ninety  (90)  per  cent,  of 
this  awful  record. 


The  following  prescription  will 
preserve  one  from  the  bite  of  the 
black  flies  and  mosquitoes,  and  is  not 
at  all  unpleasant : 

Thymol  37  grains 

Oil  of  Eucalyptus 2  drams 

Firwood   oil 2      " 

Chloroform   2     " 

Rectified    spirits 2    ounces 

However  much  the  insects  may  buzz 
around  they  will  not  bite  a  person 
using  this  scent. 


It  is  not  generally  known  that  the 
vanilla  Lean  is  the  costliest  bean  on 
earth.  It  grows  wild  and  is  gathered 
by  the  natives  in  Papantla  and  Mis- 
antla,  Mexico.  When  brought  from 
the  forests,  these  beans  are  sold  at 
the  rate  of  £1  5s.  per  1,000,  but  when 
dried  and  cured  they  cost  about  £i  5s. 
per  pound.  They  are  mainly  used  by 
druggists. 


The  question  often  occurs,  what  is 
the  distinction  between  a  cyclone,  a 
hurricane,  etc.  Chief  Moore  of  the 
weather  bureau  defines  a  cyclone  as 
a  vortical  or  whirling  storm  1,000  to 
2,000  miles  in  diameter;  a  hurricane 
as  one  i,coo  to  500  miles,  and  a  tor- 
nado as  100  to  1,000  feet  in  diameter. 
Popularly  the  terms  are  used  without 
much  discrimination. 

•-<>-♦ 

Most  persons  employed  in  the  Ve- 
netian glass  industry  begin  to  lose 
their  sight  when  they  are  between  40 
and  50  years  of  age,  and  in  a  short 
time  become  totally  blind.  This 
blindness  is  caused  by  the  excessive 
heat  and  glare  from  the  glass  fur- 
naces. 


The  opinion  that  the  moon  controls 
the  weather  is  firmly  fixed  in  the 
minds  of  sailors  and  unscientific  peo- 
ple generally.  The  authorities  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  have  stated  that 
their  records  of  the  weather  and  its 
changes  show  absolutely  no  connec- 
tion between  the  changes  of  the 
moon  and  changes  of  the  weather. 


Germany  has  seventy  societies  for 
the  deaf,  and  Sweden  has  four. 
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Japan  has  an  avenue  of  trees  fifty 
miles  in  length.  The  trees  are  the 
cryptomera  and  every  one  is  a  per- 
fect specimen,  quite  straight,  from 
130  to  150  feet  in  height  and  12  feet  to 
15  feet  in  circumfereuce.  The  avenue 
extends  from  the  town  of  Namanda 
to  Nikkor. 


Sterne  was  best  pleased  with  his 
sermons.  There  is  no  indication  in 
his  biography  that  he  regarded  "Tris- 
tam  Shandy"  as  other  than  a  piece  of 
work  for  a  bookseller.  The  sermons 
are  never  heard  of,  but  "Tristam"  is 
still  with  us. 


The  distance  of  the  sun  is  at 
present  believed  to  be  about  93,000, 
000  miles;  we  are  uncertain  about  the 
hundred  thousands.  Prof.  Turner 
mentioned  that  the  twenty  years' 
study  of  Jupiter's  satellites  at  Har- 
vard promised  to  give  valuable  results. 


Dr.  Johnson  regarded  himself  as 
immortalized  by  the  dictionary,  but 
considered  that  the  "Rambler"  really 
contained  his  best  thoughts.  As  an 
author  he  is  now  almost  unknown;  as 
a  talker  only  is  he  remembered. 


Goethe,  Humboldt,  Von  Ranke, 
Hugo,  Guizot  and  others  did  excel- 
lent work  after  they  had  passed  the 
age  of  So. 


It  will  be  possible  to  travel  round 
the  globe  in  forty  days  when  the 
trans-Siberian  railroad  is  completed. 


Whii<E  loading  clam  shells  for  the 
button  factory  in  Dubuque,  la.,  re- 
cently, teamster  Brown  found  a  pearl 
valued  at  5500.  It  had  been  over- 
looked by  the  fisherman. 


*E"  is  the  most  common  letter. 
In  1,000  letters  "e"  occurs  137  times 
in  English,  184  times  in  French,  145 
in  Spanish,  178  in  German, 


The  government  has  finally  adopted 
"Puerto  Rico"  as  the  official  spelling 
of  the  name  of  that  island,  and  here- 
after all  official  documents  will  ad- 
here to  that  form. 


News  comes  from  abroad  that  Dr. 
lyunden  claims  to  have  experiment- 
ally proved  that  rays  reflected  from 
radium  enable  the  blind  to  see 
partially. 


The  "Blind  Tea  Agency"  in  Lon- 
don sends  out  agents  all  over  the 
country  selling  teas,  coffees,  and 
cocoas  prepared  only  by  the  blind. 


People  of  very  good  education  use 
about  5,000  words.  The  poet  Milton 
used  about  7,500  different  words  in 
writing  his  poetry,  while  Shakespeare 
used  something  like  15,000  words. 


A  bacteriologist  recently  made 
microscopial  examinations  of  the 
washings  from  a  woman's  train  worn 
in  the  streets  of  London,  and  found 
it  to  contain  10,672,000  microljes  of 
disease. 
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Clippings. 


Few  natives  in  India  eat  more  than  If  great    cold  turned    our    atmos- 

twice  a  day,  and  thousands  only  once.      phere  to  liquid  air  it  would  make  a 

- — ■ — ■  sea  thirty-five  feet  dsep  over  the  sur- 


Australian  rabbit  skins  are  being  con- 
verted into  sealskins  for  the  Ameri- 
can market. 


face  of  the  whole  globe. 


The  ants  of  South  America  have 
been  known  to  construct  a  tunnel 
three  miles  in  length. 


An  ostrich  lives  about  thirty  years, 
and  the  average  annual  yield  of  a 
bird  in  captivity  is  from  two  pounds 
to  four  pounds  of  feathers. 


The  barking  of  a  dog  is  said  to  be 
an  acquired  habit  and  one  lost  if  the 
animals  are  allowed  to  run  wild. 


Beetles  in  the  East  and  West  Indies 
are  so  brilliant  in  coloring  that  they 
are  lieautiful  as  gems. 


Street-corner  story-tellers  still  earn 
a  good  livelihood  in  Japan.  In  Tokyo 
alone  six  hundred  of  them  ply  their 
trade,  provided  with  a  small  table,  a 
fan  aud  a  paper  wrapper  to  illustrate 
and  emphasize  the  points  of  their 
sales. 


In  order  that  a  rainbow  may  be 
produced,  the  sun  must  not  be  more 
than  forty-two  degrees  al)ove  the 
horizon. 


During  the  war  between  Japan  and 
China  the  Chinese  soldiers  wore 
underclothing  made  of  paper.  Ex- 
periments made  with  these  goods  in 
the  Prussian  army  proved  unsatis- 
factory, as  they  were   found   to  last 


The  longest  tree  in  the  world  lies      only  two  or  three  days 
broken   and  petrified  at  the  end  of  a 
defile  in  Arizona.     It  is  said  to  be  666 
feet  long. 


In  many  places  the  great  forests  of 
the  Philippines,  which  are  estimated 
to  cover  at  least  20,000,000  and  per- 
haps 40,000.000  acres,  are  at  present 
inaccessible  through  lack  of  roads. 
In  these  forests  more  than  600  spe- 
cies of  trees  have  already  been  enu- 

merated.     Some  of  the  trees  attain  a 

A  Birmingham  (England)  trades-  height  of  150  feet.  They  produce 
man  has  turned  loose  in  the  streets  a  gum,  rubber,  gutta-percha,  dyes,  oils, 
pair  of  herons  with  advertisements  tan-bark,  textile  substances,  medi- 
attached  to  them.  cines  and  timber. 


The  Island  of  Cuba  was  known  by 
that  name  by  the  lyucanyan  Indians, 
who  were  with  Columbus  when  he 
discovered  it. 


CURRENT   EVENTS. 


THE  GLOBE-TROTTERS. 


Russia  and  Japan. — The  danger 
of  war  between  Russia  and  Japan 
seems  to  have  been  averted  for  the 
present.  It  is  announced  that  both 
China  and  Russia  have  agreed  to  the 
"open  door"  in  Manchuria.  With 
this  agreement  is  another  that  all 
customs  receipts  shall  be  collected 
at  the  ports,  and  all  internal  taxa- 
tion on  imports  shall  be  abolished. 
What  are  to  be  the  free  ports  in 
Manchuria,  and  the  freedom  at  the 
ports,  will  not  become  an  accom- 
plished fact  until  Russia  withdraws 
from  Manchuria.  Russia,  however, 
realizes  that  with  every  year  she 
will  be  stronger  on  the  Pacific,  and 
is  very  anxious  to  gain  time.  She 
has  no  objection  to  the  opening  of 
three  treaty  ports  to  foreign  trade, 
agreeing  that  Japanese  consulates 
may  be  established  at  those  places. 
The  Japanese  will  be  pacified  for  a 
time  by  the  promises  of  the  Rus- 
sians, but  they  are  still  suspicious  of 
the  relations  of  Korea  with  Russia. 
Korea  has  taken  a  weak  position, 
and  seems  to  have  yielded  to  Russia, 
and  has  not  insisted  that  the  Rus- 
sians observe  treaty  stipulations. 
She  has  also  agreed  to  repurchase 
the  lands  privately  acquired  by  the 
Russians  and  afterward  lease  them 
to  Russian  land-holders. 


Affairs  in  Macedonia. — The 
assassination  of  M.  Rostkowsky  the 
Russian  Consul  at  Monastir,  the 
second  murder  of  a  Russian  Con- 
sular official  in  Macedonia  within  a 
few  months,  has  created  intense  in- 
dignation in  St.  Petersburg.  There 
is  a  story  that  the  Consul  severely 
reprimanded  the  gendarme  for  not 
saluting  him  and  saying  "I  guess  you 
will  know  me  next  time"  struck  him 
with  a  whip  whereupon  the  gendarme 
fired  his  revolver.  This  Consul  was 
known  as  a  friend  of  the  Christians 
and  believed  that  the  only  way  to 
deal  with  Orientals  was  arrogantly. 
It  was  not  the  first  time  that  he  put 
himself  in  extreme  peril.  The  Rus- 
sian Government  upon  receiving  the 
expression  of  regret  from  the  Turkish 
government  has  demanded  severest 
punishment  for  the  murderers  and 
removal  from  power  of  the  body  sup- 
porting him.  There  is  a  very  grave 
condition  of  affairs  in  the  Balkan 
States,  a  revolution  said  to  be  stirred 
up  by  one  Sarahoflf  in  order  to,  b)- 
the  murder  of  the  Russian  Consul 
and  provoking  the  Turks  to  massacre, 
bring  about  the  intervention  of  all 
Europe.  Turkey  still  persists  in  per- 
secution of  maltreatment  of  the  Bul- 
garian Macedonians,  so  as  a  result 
many   Turkish    and    more   Christian 
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villages  have  been  burned,  before  the 
Turkish  troops  could  arrive  to  pro- 
tect them  and  a  number  have  lost 
their  lives.  The  Macedonian  com- 
mittee have  appealed  to  the  Powers 
saying  that  their  intervention  is  the 
only  thing  to  stop  bloodshed.  Mr. 
Balfour  of  England  says  England's 
policy  is  to  aid  Austria  and  Russia  in 
introducing  the  elementary  princi- 
ples of  sound  government. 

Death  of  the  Pope. — Pope  Leo 
breathed  his  last  about  4  00  p.  m.  on 
July  20  after  a  struggle  of  more  than 
two  weeks  with  death.  His  loss  is 
mourned  by  the  whole  world,  Cath- 
olic and  otherwise.  He  died  with. 
great  courage  as  he  had  always 
lived.  He  took  the  papal  throne  at 
a  time  when  the  fortunes  of  his 
church  were  at  their  lowest  ebb 
since  the  Reformation.  He  left  it  at 
its  highest  point  of  influence.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  democratic  of 
popes  and  under  him  the  church 
made  great  strides  toward  liberal 
politics. 

The  New  Pope. — After  conferring 
and  balloting  for  three  days,  the 
Conclave  of  Cardinals  elected  Gius- 
eppe Sarto,  Cardinal  Archbishop,  to 
be  the  new  head  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  He  took  the  name  of  Pius 
'  X.  The  Piazza  of  St.  Peter's  was 
thronged  with  people  waiting  to 
hear  the  result.  Sarto  is  an  Italian 
and  was  born  June  2,  1835.  Pope 
Leo  appointed  him  Patriarch  of 
Venice  in  iSSi,  and  he  became  a 
Cardinal  in  1893.  He  is  greatly 
loved  by  the  people  of  Rome.  He  is 
very    learned   in   the   ecclesiastical 


doctrines,  is  modest  and  energetic. 
He  has  been  known  for  a  long  time 
as  one  of  the  greatest  preachers  in 
the  church.  He  is  honored  by  all 
for  his  purity  and  uprightness  of 
life.  He  was  always  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  Leo  who  once  remarked 
that  he  firmly  believed  Sarto  would 
be  his  successor.  The  new  pope  was 
crowned  before  a  great  crowd  and 
with  great  pomp  Sunday,  August  9. 

Paris  Tunnei,  Catastrophe  — 
One  of  the  most  shocking  catastro- 
phies  in  Paris  since  the  Charity  Bazar 
fire,  occurred  August  lo.in  a  tunnel  of 
the  Metropolitan  Electric  Railway, 
whose  lines  run  chiefly  underground. 
A  train  which  had  broken  down  at 
Menilmontant  station,  was  emptied 
and  the  train  which  was  just  behind 
started  to  push  it  to  the  repair  station. 
On  the  way  these  two  trains  caught 
fire.  By  this  time  a  crowded  train 
had  reached  the  preceding  station 
and  became  panic  stricken  on  hear- 
ing the  alarm,  caused  by  smoke  pour- 
ing out  of  the  tunnel.  Many  were 
injured  or  suffocated.  Thousands  of 
people  gathered  around  the  station 
amid  the  most  intense  excitement, 
but  for  a  long  time  the  firemen  were 
unable  to  enter  the  tunnel,  owing  to 
the  dense  smoke.  The  disaster  oc- 
curred about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening  and  it  was  nearly  three  in 
the  morning  before  the  tunnel  was 
sufficently  flooded  to  permit  men  to 
enter.  Eighty-two  bodies  have  been 
recovered,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
about  ninety  persons  were  killed. 

Retirement  of  Generai<  Miles 
—Nelson  H.  Miles,  Jvieutenant  Gen- 
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eral  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States 
was  retired  August  6,  having  reached 
the  age  limit  of  sixty- four.  General 
S.  B.  M.  Young  will  hold  the  title 
until  August  15,  when  be  will  become 
the  first  chief  of  staff  of  the  modern- 
ized army  system.  General  Miles 
has  been  allowed  to  retire  without 
the  usual  official  praise.  Only  his 
civilian  superiors  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten that  some  honor  is  due  to  the 
man  with  his  splendid  Civil  War 
record  and  Indian  achievements. 

King  Edward's  Visit  to  Ire- 
land.— King  Edward  and  Queen 
Alexandra  made  their  entrance  to 
Dublin  on  July  21,  amidst  great  re- 
joicing and  enthusiastic  display  of 
welcome.  The  only  drawback  was 
the  refusal  of  the  Dublin  city  coun- 
cil to  present  an  address  of  welcome 
to  the  royal  pair.  But  this  action 
does  not  express  the  sentiment  of 
the  people,  merely  representing  the 
animosities  of  a  small  body  of  irrec- 
oncilables,  who,  it  is  claimed  even 
regret  the  impending  passage  of  the 
Irish  land  bill,  because  it  promises 
peace.  Some  of  the  Irish  newspapers 
have  maintained  their  usual  hostile 
attitude  declaring  that  more  conces- 
sion besides  the  Land  bill  will  be 
necessary  to  make  Ireland  loyal  to 
the  English  crown. 

ATTACK  ON  Premier  Combes. — 
Recently,  in  Marseilles,  as  the  Pre- 
mier of  France  was  returning  from  a 
banquet,  two  pistol  shots  were  fired 
at  his  carriage.  The  Premier  was 
not  harmed,  but  the  attempt  upon 
his  life  caused  great  excitement  and 
the    police    had  much  difficulty   in 


protecting  the  man  who  fired  the 
shots.  It  is  believed  by  the  police 
that  there  are  many  anarchists  in 
Marseilles  and  that  this  man,  Picolo, 
is  one  of  a  band.  Fortunately  no 
one  in  the  Premier's  party  was 
harmed. 

The  Situation  in  the  Cotton 
Market.— The  lack  of  raw  cotton 
and  the  absence  of  demand  for  the 
finished  product  of  the  cotton  mills 
has  seriously  affected  the  business  of 
the  cotton  manufacturers  in  New 
England,  but  particularly  in  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  where  several  of  the 
large  mills  are  closed.  Over  seven 
thousand  hands  are  idle,  this  means 
a  loss  to  the  hands  of  150,000  weekly 
in  wages.  It  is  everywhere  admit- 
ted that  cotton  has  been  sufficiently 
cornered  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  it 
before  the  advent  of  the  new  crop,  a 
month  or  more  hence,  at  less  than 
twelve  cents  a  pound.  This  means 
idleness  until  different  conditions 
prevail.  Under  ordinary  conditions 
the  output  of  the  mills  is  300,000 
pieces  weekly,  but  the  average  sale 
for  the  last  month  has  been  less  than 
100  000  pieces  weekly. 

Cassius  M.  Clay.— Gen.  Cassius 
Marcellus  Clay,  the  great  aljolitionist 
of  anti-bellum  days,  died  at  his  home 
in  Richmond,  Ky.,  at  the  age  of  93, 
He  was  a  type  of  the  Kentucky  gen- 
tleman, strong  in  his  hatred  ai'.i 
strong  in  his  love.  He  was  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Russia  after  the 
Civil  War  and  claimed  the  credit 
for  the  purchase  of  Alaska.  He  was 
a  soldier  in  two  wars,  a  politician  and 
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a  mighty  duelist.  He  leaves  his  large 
estate  at  Whitehall  to  the  nation  to 
beused  as  a  national  park. 

Science.— Prof.  Angelo  Heilprin 
of  Phila.  who  has  made  a  scientific 
study  of  Mount  Pelee,  reports  the 
most  wonderful  formation  of  a  giant 
tower  of  rock  which  is  being  obtruded 
from  the  summit  of  the  newly  made 
cone,  which  now  rises  up  over  5,000 
feet  high,  almost  vertically,  840  feet 
above  the  cone  proper,  with  a  thick- 
ness at  the  base  of  from  300  to  350  ft. 
There  is  a  railroad  being  con- 
structed in  England  where  an  electric 
train  will  run  between  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  at  the  rate  of  1 10  miles 
an  hour.     The  construction  is  under 

the  direction  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Behr. 

There  is  a  project  under  way  for 
drilling  a  tunnel  through  Bering 
Strait  in  order  to  construct  a  railroad 
to  connect  New  York   and  the  west 

with  Russia  and  Paris. By  means 

of  his  wireless  telephone,  Mr.  A.  L,. 
Collins  has  successfully  transmitted 
speech  between  Hartford  and  East 
Hartford,  the  Connecticut  river  inter- 
vening.  Thomas  A.  Edison,  in  an 

interview  at  Atlantic  City  about  the 


new  storage  battery,  which  the  pub- 
lic has  been  expecting  for  over  a 
year,  said;  "A  great  deal  can  be  said 
of  the  new  battery.  It  will  average 
more  than  a  third  greater  mileage  for 
half  weight  than  will  the  old  lead 
battery.  It  can  be  recharged  at  a 
much  faster  rate  than  the  old  battery. 
As  much  electrcity  as  will  send  a 
motor  forty  miles  can  be  put  in  it  in 
less  than  an  hour.  Ever  since  I  took 
up  this  problem  of  a  greater  capacity 
battery  I  worked  with  the  idea  of 
using  it  for  locomotion  in  automo- 
biles and  trolleys,  and  an  automobile 
battery  was  finished  last  Monday. 
Three  friends  and  myself  took  a  trial 
run  to  Atlantic  City,  the  car  consist- 
ing of  a  Morse  frame  and  one  of  my 
batteries.  We  wished  to  attain  great 
velocities  over  rough  surfaces,  and 
we  succeeded  beyond  any  of  our  ex- 
pectations. We  cannot  put  the  new 
battery  on  the  market  in  any  quan- 
tity as  yet.  The  best  we  can  do  is  to 
make  one  a  day.  By  October  we  will 
make  at  least  six  daily,  and  about 
Christmas  will  meet  any  demand. 
This  battery  will  drive  all  other 
methods  of  locomotion  out  of  busi- 
ness." 
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Fanny  Crosby^s 
Life=5tory, 

BY   HERSELF: 
A,  Book  to  Interest  the  Whole  Christian  World 


A  work  of  i6o  pages,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  and  published  for 
Fanny  Crosby's  Benefit. 

It  contains  an  account  of  her  life  from  infancy  to  the  present  time — 
(S3  years) ;  the  story  of  her  childhood  ;  her  career  in  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind;  her  marriage;  her  acquaintance  with  Henry  Clay,  William 
Cullen  Bryant,  Horace  Greeley,  Gen.  Scott,  Bertrand  (Napoleon's  favorite 
marshall),  Presidents  Polk,  Cleveland,  etc.,  etc.  Accounts  are  given  of  her 
addresses  before  Congress  (perhaps  she  was  the  only  woman  ever  permitted 
this  honor),  before  legislatures,  and  other  prominent  bodies.  How  she  com- 
menced writing  her  hymns;  interesting  incidents  connected  with  their 
making,  etc.,  etc.;  all  treated,  thoroughly  and  interestingly. 

There  are  tributes  from  the  late  Frances  Havergal,  Margaret  E.  Sangster, 
Will  Carleton,  and  others,  both  in  prose  and  poetry.  There  is  also  her 
portrait  when  twenty-five  years  of  age;  when  first  married,  together  with 
that  of  her  husband;  when  lecturing;  her  very  late-ST  picture,  taken  ex- 
pressly for  this  book;  and  several  new  hymns — one  of  them  containing  both 
words  and  music  composed  by  her. 

This  book  is  soi,d  for  her  benefit.  She  has  passed,  by  many  years, 
the  Scriptural  three  score  and  ten,  and  deserves  a  home  of  her  own,  in  which 
to  live  through  the  years  that  we  hope  are  still  remaining  for  her. 

The  price  of  the  book  is  only  one  dollar,  and  every  copy  sold  adds  to  her 
income.  Those  who  have  sung  her  inspiring  hymns  (of  which  she  has  written 
no  less  than  five  Thousand),  will  want  to  testify  in  some  substantial  way 
their  love  and  gratitute.  HERE  IS  your  first  and  maybe  your  i.asT  op- 
portunity. You  who  have  been  cheered  and  inspired  by  "Blessed  Assu- 
rance", "Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus",  and  many  other  of  her  sacred  lyrics, 
buy  as  many  copies  as  you  can  ! 

We  send  the  book,  post-paid,  for  one  dollar,  anywhere  in  United  States 
or  Canada. 

This  book  is  also  sold  by  subscription.  You  can  make  several 
dollars  a  day  selling  it,  and  lielp  Miss  Crosby  besides.  Send  us  a 
dollar  for  a  copy  of  the  book,  and,  if  you  wish  to  canvass  for  it,  ask  for  terms 
to  agents. 

ADDRESS  (OR  CALL  ON) 

EVERY  WHERE  PUBLISHING  CO., 

1079  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


50    YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights  &c. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
qulclily  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica- 
tions strictly  confidential.  Handbook  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice,  without  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  Hmerican. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  I-argest  cir- 
culation of  any  scientific  journal.  Terms,  $3  a 
year ;  four  months,  $1.   Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  XCo.36iBroadway.  New  York 

Branch  Office.  625  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Young  People's  Paper. 

For  all  ages  of  young  people 
from  12  to  90.  Illustrated  20 
page  monthly.  Helps  young 
writers;  40  cents  a  year,  send 
for  a  sample  copy. 

YOUNG    PEOPLE'S    PAPER, 
Elkhart,  Ind. 


PATENTS 


Send  us  sketch  and  description  of  your  in- 
vention and  ascertain,  free  of  charg'e, whether 
it  is  patentable.  Communications  strictly  con- 
fidential. 

Patents  taken  through  our  office  will  receive 
a  special  notice  in  the  American  Inventor, a 
handsomely  illus  rated  journal,  devoted  to  the 
latest  developments  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  to  the  inventor.    Address 

HENSEY  &  ROBINSON, 

(WALTER  R.  HENSEY,) 

PATENT    I^AWYERS, 
Barche  Build iuff.  Washington,  D.  C» 


^Saving's  Bank  Free 

SEND  YOUR  ADDRESS  TO  THE 
New  England  Bleuspapcr  Club,  15  State  St., 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  secure  free,  a  beautiful 
Nickel  Saving's  Bank,  also  full  particu- 
lars regarding  the  new  THRKE  VOLliME  1J)02 
inERMTlOML  EKYCLOPI'IUC  DItTIONARY 
which  is  now  being  furnished  to  readers 
of  this  paper  for  only  Five  Cents  a  Day. 


VALUABLE  SUGGESTIONS. 

Send  one  dollar  to  "The  Problem,"  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  receive  a 
copy  of  Myrtle  Oneel's  work,  "A  Breeze  of  Harmony  from  the  Higher 
Planes,  or  the  Prayer  of  a  Deep,  Faithful  Heart."  In  this  work,  the  occult 
student  is  guarded  against  those  pit-falls  of  barren  intellectualism,  and  fur 
nished,  in  a  practical  form,  those  suggestions  that  enlist  all  the  resourses  o 
Man  in  the  work  of  developing  an  ideal  body  and  mind. 

The  work  proper  consists  of  152  paragraphs  each  of  which  expresses  an 
ideal  resolution  to  be  enforced  by  the  will.  It  is  accompanied  by  an  explan- 
atory guide  which  gives  the  leading  experiences  of  the  author  explaining  the 
origin  and  purpose  of  the  work.  Specific  instructions  are  given  enabling 
the  student  to  secure  the  indicated  results.  The  work  is  inspirational  and 
devotional,  and  every  aspirant  for  occult  attainment  should  have  a  copy. 
Send  tor  it. 

"Fifteen  Poetical  Lessons  in  the  Beautiful  Truths  of  the  Higher  Wisdom." 
by  Wallace  D.  McGill,  F.  T.  S.,  fulfills  the  requirements  of  both  a  useful  and 
an  aesthetic  work.  The  lessons  clothed  in  poetical  beauty  may  be  easily 
held  in  the  memory  as  texts  for  deep  and  continuous  meditations.  Send 
fifty  cents  and  secure  a  copy  of  this  new  and  vahiable  publication. 

Write  to  Wallace  D.  McGill,  F.  T.  S.,  for  particulars  concerning  his 
receipt  for  correct  and  philosophical  living.  It  will  pay  you.  He  invites 
all  conscientious  persons  to  co-operate  with  him  in  the  work  of  investigation 
in  which  he  is  engaged.  Address  Wallace  D,  McGill,  F.  T.  S,,  Editor  of 
The  Problem. 

Leavenworth,  Kansas. 


